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PREFACE. 


Eleven years have elapsed since the materials oolleoted 
by Sir H. M. Elliot for this work were first placed in 
my hands for revision and publication. In bulk the 
pt^rs seemed sufficient and more than sufficient for 
the projected work, and it was thought that an Editor 
would have little to do beyond selecting extracts for 
publication and revising the press. With this belief I 
undertook the work, and it was announced as preparing 
for publication under my care. When the papers came 
into my possession, and the work of selection was entered 
upon, I soon found that the MSS., so far from being 
superabundant, were very deficient, and that for some 
of the most important reigns, as those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, no provision had been made. The work 
had been long advertised, and had received the support 
of the Secretary of State for India, not a^ a series of 
Selections from the Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, but 
jis a continuous “ History of India as told by its own 
Historians.” I had thus unwittingly undertaken the 
editing of a complete History out of very incomplete 
and disjointed materials. So I had to determine 
whether to make the best of the matter provided, or to 
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fill up the blanks and finish the work by my own un- 
assisted labour. Had this proqpect been presented to 
me at the first, I should probably have shrunk from 
undertaking the task ; for I should not only have dis- 
trusted my ability, but have felt that the time and 
labour required were greater than I could bestow. But 
I had put my baud to the plough, and had promised 
the publication of a complete history ; so I resolved 
that it should be as perfect as my labour and ability 
could make it Happily I have had the leisure and 
have been blessed with health to finish my undertaking ; 
but although I rejoice over the conclusion, I pare with 
regret from a work which has oboupied my constant 
thought and care for so many years. 

I am conscious that'there must be many imperfections 
and errors in the eight volumes. The voluminous extent 
of the work would not allow of deliberate study, for the 
utmost span of life I could hope for Would not have 
sufficed for anything like full and careful study of every 
MS. I have had to examine. living far away from 
great libraries, I have had access to few books beyond 
my own limited collection, and I have seldom enjoyed 
the advantage of taking counsel with others upon doubt- 
ful passages and obscure allusions. The completion of 
the work has been my grand aim ; and to achieve this 
end, I have often pressed on when I would have preferred 
to wait and consider — to inquire for other copies of 
MSS., and t'' examine and compare the statements of 
other writers. Hearly, if not quite half of the matter 
contained in the whole eight volumes, has been supplied 
by my own pen, and a large portion of the other half 
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has required extensive revision. Besides all this, and tbe 
superintendence of the press, there has been the long 
and wearisome labour of going through many tedious 
and lengthy Persian MSS., as well as crabbed transla- 
tions, in search of passages for publication, and often 
with little result 

One portion of the work has been subjected to very 
sharp and hostile criticism. Since the publication of 
the seCbnd volume, in which some extracts from the 
Tdbak&i-i Ndtiri appeared. Major Baverty has under- 
taken a complete translation of that work, and has 
published a considerable portion. Many years ago the 
late Lord Strangford characterized Major Baverty as 
“a ready oensurer of the errors and shortcomings of 
his precursors,”* and time has by no means changed 
his disposition. His work abounds with sarcastic 
censures oast on other writers, but contains very little 
in acknowledgment of the assistance he has received 
from the labours of his predecessors. It is no difficult 
matter to critioise and point out errors in the best of 
translations, especially when the original texts vary 
and are unsettled. If such criticisms are couched in 
fair and courteous terms, they are acceptable to both 
authors and readers, but no benefit can accrue to any 
one from captious and sneering 'animadversions. Had 
Major Baverty’s criticisms on this work affected only 
me personally, they should have passed without obser- 
vation; but for tbe credit of this publication, I have 
gone through his observation^ seriatim, in a few pages 
supplementary to this Preface, and am greatly rejoiced 

‘ Joamtl of the Royal iLsiatic Society, 1862/ p. 54. 
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that such an eager oritio baa found so little real cause 
f(Nr complaint. I have tried to treat his criticisms in a 
calm and judicial spirit, and I have given him full credit 
for such real improvements as his practical knowledge 
and additional MSS. have enabled him to make. For 
these corrections, but not for his manner of making 
them, I tender my thanks. 

It is not for me to pass a judgment on the valuis of 
this publication. But whatever its imperieotions, it has 
been the means of bringing to the knowledge of Euro* 
peans, the merits and demerits of many histories, some 
entirely unknown, or, if known at all, known only by 
name and repute. It may be that valuable writings still 
remain undiscovered ; but until they are brought to light, 
this work will serve, not simply as a store of original 
information, but as a guide to the sources from which 
critical aud diligent investigators may seek for help and 
enlightenment upon obscure and doubtful matters. It 
brings down the history of the Muhammadan Empire in 
India to the close, but it contains little relating to the 
independent dynasties of the Dakhin. Sir H. M. Elliot 
included the history of these dynasties in the ultimate 
scope of his work, and had obtained a few MSS. for the 
purpose, but no translations have been made. There 
are materials from which these histories might be 
compiled, and the publication of them would complete 
tlie Mnsulman history of Musulman India. 

It only now remains to perform the grateful task of 
expressing my thanks for assistance received. To Mr. 
E. Thomas I have been indebted for many valuable 
hints and observations throughout the whole course of 
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the work. To Dr. Rieu I have written without hesita- 
tion whenever I required information about MSS. in the 
British Museum, and have always received a prompt, 
courteous, and full reply. I am also greatly indebted to 
Mr. Bloohmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa, who has taken 
a lively interest in the progress of this work, and has 
pointed out errors and suggested improvements in the 
spirit of a true scholar. Bistance has prevented frequent 
communication with him, and I regret that I have been 
unable tn profit more by his deep and extensive know- 
ledge of Muhammadan historians. The care and intelli- 
gence with which the work has been printed by Messrs. 
Austin has saved me much trouble, and deserves my 
acknowledgment. 

It has been my constant intention to give full credit 
to those translators whose MSS. have been printed in 
these volumes, to name the sources from which materials 
have been drawn, and to acknowledge every help that 
has been rendered. If I have ever ^iled in doing this, 
it has been through ignorance or accident, and in spite 
of my best intentions 

The articles in this volume are numerous, and it is 
not possible to give a complete list of the translators. 
The bibliographical notices, with the exception of a few 
compiled by the Editor, are no doubt the work of Sir 
H. M. Elliot, for although they have been copied out 
fair by his amanuensis, the original drafts of many of 
them still remain in Sir Henry’s handwriting. Some of 
the Extracts were appan utly translated by munahlt. 
The following list gives the names of the translators as 
far as the Editor has been able to ascertain them * 
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LXXXy. — ^Khal&ata-t Tawirfkh — ^Editor. 

LXXXYII. — ^Tazkiia-i Chaghatii — ^Editor. 

XGIII. — Jauhar*i Samsdin — Major Fuller. 

XCIY. — ^Tazkira-i Anand Bim Mukhlia — ^Lieut Perkim 
C. — TiHkh-i Ahmad Sh^ — Sir Douglas Forsyth. 

Cl. — ^Baydn-i Wdkl’ — Lieut. Prichard. 

CII. — Tdrikh-i ’Alamgir Skof— Editor, 
cm. — ,, Man£zilu-1 Futdh — Major Fuller. 

CXYI.—- „ Shabidat-i Farrukh Siyar — ^Editor. 

CXIX. — ’Ibrat-odma — ^Editor. 

CXXI. — Tdrikh-i Ibrahim Xhdu — ^Major Fuller. 

CXXYI. — Gul-i Rahmat — ^Editor 
CXXYIIL—TdHkh.i Muzafi&iri^Editor. 

CXLII. — ’Imddu-s Sa*ddat— Editor. 

CXLIII. — Nigdr-ndma-i Hind — ^Major Fuller. 

Copious Indexes to the whole work, in threO divisions, 
Bibliographical, Geographical, and General, are given at 
the end of this Volume. The want of partial Indexes 
has been felt as the Volumes have appeared; but the 
superior facilities afforded bj the complete Indexes now 
supplied will more than compensate for the temporary 
inconvenience experienced during the progress of the 
work. 



EXAMINATION OF MAJOR RAVERTY»S CRITICISMS OF THE 
TABAKAT-I NASIRr AS TRANSLATED IN VOL. II. 
OF THIS WORK. 

In the Pl^face a reference has been made to Major Raverty’s criti- 
cisms of a portion of this work. They aro here noticed and examined 
seriatim. 

Major Raverty begins the section relating to the Ghaznividei with a 
note condemning the text printed in the Bibliotheca Indies’’ and 
the MSS. belonging to the . India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society. 
These MSS., according to Major Raverty, ** are the most defective and 
incorrect of any” he has collated.” The Editor of this work used the 
MS. of the Asiatio Society and one belonging to Sir H. Elliot, but 
they were inferior to the printed edition, and so the latter was the 
text used. Major Raverty has collected thirteen MSS., and they may 
have all the excellences which he attributes to theffi, hut the fullest 
MSS. are not always the best. The interpolations of ignorant or half- 
informed scribes are worse than omissions — for they lead astray and 
bewilder the reader. These MSS., however, have cleared away some 
errors in the texts that I used, and I have gladly adopted such new 
readings as seem to be improvements. 

I. — Page 68. The opening of the history of Subuktigin gives Major 
Raverty occasion for a long and laboured note. The translation he gives 
of the passage is as follows : ” He had heard that his (Subuktigin’s) 
father used to be called by the name of Kurd Bah-Kam ; and that his 
(proper) name was Huk ; and that Ghar-ghau in the Turkish language 
is called Bah-Kam ; and that the meaning of Kard Bah-Kam would 
be the Black Tdtar Bull.” 

Here it is obvious that the sentence about ghar-gMit is altogether 
superfluous^ and it may be blotted out without making any difference 
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in the lense of the passage. This can hardly have been the intention 
of the author. The original words as given in the printed text axe — 

iXitfU j 

Major Earerty gives the variants of eleven MSS. The differ- 
ences are only in the words here given as jauk and gka^gM, He 
adopts the form EiA in preference to ji^k. After running through 
all the variants of the other word, he comes to the conclusion that 
*‘the word musf be ghajt-ghdo^^^ although the form ghajg never 
once occurs, and then, by arbitrarily changing the ^ of ghdo into 
he brings forth his ^'Black Tdtar Bull.” Then comes his criticism: 

In Elliot (Tol. II. p. 266) the passage in question is thus translated. 
*His (Subuktigin’s) father was called Jauk (troop), and in Turki they 
call a troop hahkam (on whose authority I wonder ?), so that the mean- 
ing of the name Kard~lahkam is black troop.’ From this it will be 
seen that the translator has discarded altogether both ^ of 
MSS. 10 and 1 1, and ii^ of the printed text, and has given the person’s 
Turkish rsaf-name as the equivalent (the Persian equivalent, it must 
be supposed) of his Turkish mVib-name ; so according to this theory 
means troop, and c^Ibo means troop, but what becomes of 
the Persian etc., the translator sayeth not ! Jauk however 

is Arabic for a party, a troop, etc., but what may mean remains 
to be proved.” It is unnecessary to follow him through the alterations 
of letters and the guesses by which he arrives at the conclusion that it 
means ” Black Wolf,” and supposes this to be in some way identical 
with his ” Black Tdtar Bull.” 

The whole of Major Baverty’s censure of the translation in Elliot 
evidently springs from his ignorance of the meaning of the word 
ghaughdf whicn among other meanings has that of ** company, assembly, 
multitude of people.” If he hod consulted his dictionary, instead of 
indulging in guesses and alteratious of letters, he would have seen 
that the printed text has a clear and coherent meaning, and that tne 
translation which ho censures is exact and complete, no word is omitted. 
The unintelligible words of the MS. have certainly been discarded, but 
in favour of the itgdk ghatighd of the print. 

II. — In page 76 Major Baverty begins a long note about Waihind. 
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In this he oenenree my rendering a passage of Basb(du-d din at p. 47, 
Yol. I., by ** uniting near the fort of Diruna, (the waters) fall into 'the 
Nurokir&t” Beinaud’s renderiog of the original passage in B(runi 
is, **I^ear the fort of Diruna it is joined by the waters of Nur and 
Eir&t.” This was unknown to me at the time. I had the Persian 
Tersion, which might be rendered as “ the river Nurokirat,'* or “the 
river of Nur and Eiiit.” Curiously enough, Major Kaverty cites the 
Arabic version which decided my reading. The words are ^ 
which he translates “ into the river of Un liur and Eir4t.” But if the 
first letter is the article an, where does he find “ into ** ? The words 
say simply “into Nurokirdt” ; the word “ river is Major Raverty’s 
addition. There can be no doubt that the Arabic translator understood 
his Persian original to mean “ the river Nurokirdt,” and as the Persian 
text has that meaning, I made my translation .so as to be ,in accord 
with both versions. Beinaud’s translation of Birunf, “ the waters of 
Nur and Kirdt,” shows that the Arabic translator of Rashfdu-d din 
took a wrong, though justifiable, view of his text, and led me into 
error. Major Baverty seems to be so well acquainted with “ the 
darah of Nfir “ that it is a pity he did not describe it more distinctly. 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s knowledge did not extend beyond what this passage 
supplies. 

III. — Page do. Major Kaverty says ; “ In Yol. II. page 269 of 
Elliot a passage is thus translated: 'On the Mme night that be 
(Mahmud) was bom, an idol temple in India, in the vicinity of Par- 
shdwar, on the banks of the Sind, fell down ! !’ There is nothing like 
giving a kM translation.” The words of the text are — 

It would be difficult to make a more precise translation of this than 
the one above given. Major Baverty’s translation is, “The idol temple 
of Wsihand or Bihand (it may also be read Wahind or Behind), which 
was situated on the confines of Barshdbur, on the bank of the Sind, 
split asunder.” This shows that the fault is in the text, not in the 
translator. If an; MS. gives XJbj instead of that reading may 
be readily accepted; but in the absence of such reading, it would have 
been bold to alter the text. 
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lY.— Page 90. Major Buverty objects to the rendering of ghdraU 
lardand by deitroyed^^ in the passage (Elliot, page 271), '^Mas’dd 
ordered him to be made prisoner and his whole force to be destroyed.** 
GMrat means **plundert'* ^*hoiUle incursion,^* and the word **deitroy'* 
is too strong, though it is not to be supposed that the plundering could 
be effected without killing. HaTing expressed this censure, Major 
Baverty should have been careful to be accurate himself, and should 
not have made one word into two by translating ghirat as ** plundered 
and despoiled.” In the same page he also objects to ** killed ” as the 
translation of idhib-i wdki'ah, and says the phrase does not mean killed, 
Wdkfah means both ** misfortune” and death,” so that the words 
do mean ” killed,** and the translation was allowable ; but as the 
man in question is mentioned afterwards, the translation should have 
been, ** When Mas’ud fell into misfortune at Marikala.’* 

Y. — Page 91. The meaning which Major Baverty assigns to the 
word 6el is probable, and although I can find no other authority for it, 
1 have inserted it among the corrections. 

YI. — Page 98. Major Baverty translates the words 

by, ** He was a depository of the oral traditions which be was wont to 
narrate,” and adds a note : ” Translated by Mr. Dowson (Elliot, p. 
274), * used to listen to chronicles and write history.’ ” As akhbdr 
means ” chronicles” and samd’ means hearing,” there is some 
warrant for the rendering, but how it is twisted into *' a depository of 
the oral traditions,” I am unable to discover. The word riwdyat 
means ” history, narrative, relation, tale,’| and any one of these may 
be added to the verb ” he was wont to make.” On reconsideration of 
the passage, I have come to the conclusion that as iamd* means ** fame, 
report,” as well as ” hearing,” the phrase may be more accurately 
rendered by, ” He knew many famous stories which he used to tell.” 

Yll. — ^Page 101. ” Every copy of the work collated has (with two 
exceptions, which have ^le ^) the word^U ^ signifying * birds,’ 
etc., as plainly written as it is possible to write ; but in the printed 
text has been substituted, and Mr. Dowson of course follows 

the printed text.” As Mr. Dowson had only two inferior MSS., he 
certainly fallowed the intelligible print and gave the translatioa (Vol. 
II. p. 276) of ” fleet messengers.” He would have hesitated long 
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before he converted murghdn “birds,” “fowls,*’ into “ carrier-pigeons,” 
as Major Baverty has done. 

VIIL— Page 102. “The original text is ^ (not 

mutdn)t which Mr. Dowson renders * dman and mnnainf^ and adds 
in a note, * The former words- (sic) mean literally diseases, but it (sic) 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, cxtraordinai 7 imposts/ 
Does miindt also mean * murrain * in the body politic ?” The printed 
text has ^awdrit o miiidn^ and I translated this (page 276) by 
“ diseases and murrain,” for which the dictionaries give full wantint. 
The words form one of those reiterative phrases of which the Persians 
are so fond. I knew nothing of and now that I do, I prefer 

the text of the print and my own translation to Major Raverty*s 
rendering^ “ (The levying) of heavy contributions in taxes and supplies,’* 
The two iia which Major Baverty has inserted in his quotation are 
characteristic. It is easy to be seen that by a printer’s accident 
“ word means ” has been converted into words mean.” 

IX. — Page 103. ** Mr. Dowson translates (page 277): ‘He be- 
stowed no favours upon any one, and hence apprehensions about his 
rule took possession of the hearts of the people.**^ Major Raverty’s 
rendering is, “ Awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people.” The difference is not very great; but I prefer my own 
rendering, and hold to it. Major Raverty quotes „the text — 

and has incorrectly written for 

X. — Page 104. Major Raverty transh tes the passage which stands 

in the print*— 3 

by “ he founded several towns.” He adds a note : “ In Elliot’s India, 
Yol. II. p. 277, this passage is translated, * several fortified places and 
towns were founded,’ ” and expatiates upon the fact that “ Ka$hah does 
not mean fortified places.” The words are rightly translated, for hdrah 
means “walls, fortifications,” and kathah means “ towns.” 

XI. — In the same page 104, Major Raverty translates the words — 

by “ iUustrions Saiyids and dignified Ulamd.” This had be<in rendered 
in Elliot (Vol. IJ. p. 277) by “ illustrious nobles and learned nr-en of rt- 
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pate.” The diffnecoe is small, and quite nnwortlijof notice ; hot as it 
has been dragged forward, it inay be'remarked that one tranaUtion is 
partial, the other complete, and that td-ndm means ” famous, hafing 
a name,” rather than “ dignified.” 

XII. — Page 106. Sere Major Baferty has hit a real, but not an 
important Uot The sentence (Vol. n. p. 278), “He restored to the 
nobles,” should read “ he confirmed.” 

XIII. — ^Fage 107. Major BaTorty translates the opening sentence 
of tho reign of Malik ArsUn as follows: “Malik Arsaldn>i *Abdn-l 
Mulfik, son of Sultdn Mas’dd, ascended the throne in the year 509 a.h. 
at Garmsir itadf, and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of 
Ghaanin.” He adds the following note: “ The original is jyA y 

The passage is translated in Elliot (YoL II. p. 278) thus : 

‘ Mnlilr ArsUn Abd'l Malik (im) ascended the throne A.H. 509 (a.D. 
1115), and hnmgkt OmnAr md th* Hngdom of OkmtA' tmitr kit mfo.’ 
I wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of Ghaanin 7 ” ' The words of the text (p. 22) are 

jd («c) • 

These words will hear no other meaning than that assigned to them 
in EUiotp and llajor Baverty might hare seen that tb^ aecnratolj 
represent the text ihdopting for once his own ttjle of eriticism, I 
may say of his translation I wonder of what empire it was that 
Malik Aiddn assumed the soTereignty o( if it was not that of Ghasnin ? 

XIV. — In page 318 Major Barerfy translates the passage rendered 
in Elliot (YoL 11. p. 284) ** theinaeoeasibility of the mountains ofBistft, 
which are in GhoTi” by ** the natoral irjpragnaUlity of the strong 
moontains whidi are in Ghor,’’ add be has a note : *'The woid riddi 
is not a proper name, but the plnral of rdsM, which meaae strong 
mountains.’*’ The words of the jointed text are 

and here the word is treated more like a proper than a common noon. 
A few Unee lower the order of the words is reversed, and we have 
** rdiidt jiUL^* Johnson’s definition is (ph rmpdri), firm 

(mountain).” He does not give rdiidt, but he again explains his 
plural rawdil by ” firm (mountains).” Meninski is fhllsr. Be says 
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RdiiyiU is the feminine of RAi(^ which he explains: ^'Firmns so 
immotos persistens, uii mom.** The translation in Elliot was made 
by a mmuhl, whose rendering was hills of R4sttt.’* The maiwAi’f 
word ''hills” has been changed into "mountains” in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s own hand, so that the translation has the weight of his 
authority. The word rd$ldt is used in a curious way, hut Major 
Raverty’s explanation is worthy of consideration. 

XY. — In page 819 Major Rarerty’s MSS. enabled him to oorrect 
the words Faj Hanisdr, which were given from the printed text in 
Elliot (page 285), into " Faj (dedle, pass) of Xhaesdr.” He adds, 
" Khaesdr is a well-known place, and is mentioned in a number of 
places throughout the work.” The correction is acceptable, but faults 
of the text afford no ground for repeated sneers at the translators. 

XYI. — Page 851. I willingly accept the rendering "fastened up 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” or rather " threw back (Ms tadand) 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” instead of the words, " throwing 
off their coats of mail,” which appear in Elliot, page 287. That 
the heroes should throw off their armour when about to creep under 
and rip up two elephants is, however, not so improbable as Major 
Raverty deems it The Waterioo Life-Ouarosman is said to have loid 
the Prince Regent that ne " would have liked fighting in hii shirt 
sleeves better than in a cuirass.” 

XYII. — ^Page 441. In page 291 of Elliot there is a note as follows : 
" Sang-i Surkh, a strong fort in^Ohor, probably near the Hari river.” 
Major Raverty deems this " impossible.” He says, " It is the name of 
a pass near the Halmand river about K.N.W. bf Ohasnin on the route 
from that city and also from Xabnl into Obur.” This is a matter of 
opinion, and may be left to the reader’s judgment; but Major Raverty’s 
local knowledge must be taken into account. 

XYIII. — Page 532. In page 802 of Elliot there is the following 
passage': He took the city of MuUAn, and Hindustdn, Dewal, etc., 
and all as far as the sea.” Major Raverty has : " He possessed himself 
of the city of Multdn, and Sindustdn and Diwal as far as the sea-ooast” 
A note to Sindustdn adds, "That is, Siwastdn, also called Shiw-astdn, 
by some Hindu writers. Siwastdu is turned into Hinddstdn in 
Elliot’s India.” The printed text has " Hindustdn,” and egaia the 
'translator is blamed for being true to his text. I have met with 
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Siwistin in ?ariouB forms, but I have not seen either **Sindu8Un ” or 
“ Shiw-aatlin.” 

XIX. — Page 534. Here a real error is noted. The words in Elliot 
(Vol. II. 303) : ** After Ae victory of Nandua-tarf, the Mughal prince/* 
should read, ** After the victory of Nandana, Tari (or Toll), the Mughal 
prince.” This fault in the punctuation was overlooked by the Editor. 

XX. — Page 639. The words 

This is translated in Elliot (p. 303), ** The army of Khilj consisting of 
all the forces of Xhw&rizm.” Eaverty*s rendering is, '*a body of 
[the tribe] of Xhalj, a part of the Xhwarazmf forces.” In this the 
first Ioshkar is expunged, and the hypothetical ** tribe ” is substi- 
tuted. The words of the text aro not precise. Literally they read, 
“ The army of Khilj out of the army of the Khwdrizmis.” 

XXI. — Page 641. In page 304 of Elliot there is the following: 

The Ffrozi college at Ueh was consigned to the care of the author. 

On the provocation of the army of Bahrdm Sbdh in . . . 624, Sultdn 
Sa*{d Shamsu-d dfn encamped in sight of IJcl!.” Major Raverty 
translties, ^^The Firuzi college of XJchchah was committed to the 
charge of the author, together with the ofiSice of ISJai of the forces of 
’Aliiu-d dfn Bahrim 8h6h.’^ This is an undoubted improvement, but 
the words in the printed text will not allow of it. As, how- 

ever, Major Raverty makes a note about the **K6z(-ship,” it may be 
assumed that some of his MBS. have instead of and 

the amendment may be admitted. 

XXII. — Page 666. Here there is a note about the difference 
between consenting ” and making peace,” and another concerning 
the ” leg below the knee ” (page 308), . in preference to the short 
word ” shins” used in Elliot. These are unworthy of fhrther notice. 

XXIII. — Page 569. The correction about the khuiha in page 309 
of Elliot had been made, upon the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, before 
Major Raverty*s book appeared. — Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings, 

p. 111. 

XXIV. — Page 565. Major Raverty here shows that in the last line 
of page 310 the words ” (the author) ” should be inserted after he ” 
to prevent the ambiguity which has arisen from closely following the text. 

XXV. — Page 566. In page 153 of the prjnted text there is the 
following curious passage — 
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XIX 


s#* J c*- J 

j is^ 1*141. |*Aj;J <«ia* oiai A«A ^ ^ ^ 

Major Raverty says that the printed text is correct, except that 
is altered to but not ^ j, is iilk^ It is nnploa«t to give 
a flat contradiction, but I am forc^ to say that the print has not 

He then gives the translation from Elliot (p. 31 1 ) thus italicised : 
“‘The only tpeaporu of the enemy were bamboo tpears; and their 
armour^ ihieldt and hslmeta consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened 
and sewed together.* A * shield * and ‘ helmet * of raw silk would be 
curiosities certainly.*’ (Not greater perhaps than the cotton-armour 
described by the author in p. 352 of llaver.ty, ant* "37 of Elliot.) 
Major llaverty’*8 rendering is, “The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear-bambu, namely, their cuirasses 
and body armour, shields and helmets, which were all slips of it, crudely 
fastened and stitched, overlapping (each other).** This is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation. Major Raverty is a soldier, still I must 
assert that si7d/i means offensive not “defensive arms,** and is rightly 
translated “ weapons.** The other part of the passage is open to 
doubt. JlM kita\ “ hits and hiU,^^ but of what? Formerly I took it 
to mean bits or hanks of silk, now I believe that the words refer to the 
bamboo mentioned in the previous sentence, and that the whole should 
read: “The only weapons of the enemy ivere bamboo spetri> and So 
their armour and shields and neimets consisted entirely of pieces (of 
bamboo) /strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.** Major 
Kaverty quotes a letter written by an officer in the Duffiah expedition 
in December, 1874, which says, “ Each man .... fastens on his 

cane-work helmet, a sort of close titting skull cap Round hif 

loins over the hips he wears a number of tkin bamboo or cane rings 
unattached to one another.’* This seems to make the matter clear. 

XXVI, — Page 572. Here Major Raverty gives a local name as 
Naran-goe (or Ndran-koe), and adds this note.: “ In Elliot, Vol. IL 
page 314, it is turned into ‘Kuni’ in one place, and sixteen linos 
under into ‘Ndrkoti.’’* This should have been stated Urns: “The 


translation in Elliot scrupulously follows the text in reading * Kum',* 
and lower down ‘Ndrkoti.’*’ gainst the correctness of Naran-goe it 
would be presumptuous to say anything without seeing the MSS., buv 
Major Raverty from his own showing is not very certain. 
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XXyn.-^Page 574. Major BaTerty’fl rendering is more accurate, 
and haa been.plaoed among the Coirectiona. 

XZYin. — ^Page 581. In Elliot (p. 317) there is the following 
pamage : ** He had with him some trarellera’ bread, which bo took 
from a bag on the back of the mule.” Major Raveitj gives a para> 
phraae, not a translation, of the passage, and sajs : ** He had along 
with him on the ass, a few oakes of bread, with some (little) dainty, 
by way of provision for the journey, after the manner of travellers.” 
To the word ” dainty ” he adds a note : Meat, fish, vegetables or the 
like, eaten with faread to give it a savour; in Elliot it is styled 
^irapelUri' bnadf"^ and the ass is tamed into a mule !” The rendering 
in Blliot is litersL The words for the food are Ifdn-i khurith-% 
i0firtjfdn$f literally bread for travelling food.” In the next line it 
is called iufrah, which the dictionaries explain as ” travelling pro- 
viiiona.” What ground is there here for animadvereioD, and why are 
these few simple words amplified into a few oakes of bread with 
some (little) dainty by way of provision for the journey after the 
manner of travellers ” ? The word for Major Baverty’s ” ass ” and 
Elliot’s ^^mule” is dsrds^aiA, ” long-ear:” an epithet, not a name. 
I find that the mumkl who made the translation first wrote ” ass,” 
and afterwards changed it to ” mole.” He may be credited with a 
reason for doing so. 

XXIX. -— Page 583. Upon the last line hut one in page 817 of 

Elliot, Major Baverty quotes and says, ” *huiU a fori for hU rooUtnar 
The printed text has ^ fortress of Baskot’ ” Troe, but it would have 
been candid to say that a note gives which means ** for 

the residence.” Major Baverty adopts ” Basket” or ^Basankot,” 
and his MSS. may justify the reading, but he does not venture upon 
any explanation of its position. 

XXX. — ^Page 583. In Elliot (p. 318) there are the words ** he 
came with a body of men from his native country.” Major Baverty 
quotes the text; allows that the word means ” collection,” and 
that out means ” followers,” ” dependents,” and yet expresses his 
astonishment (I!) at the rendering ”body of men.” He finds reason 
apparently in his MSS. for altering the word itfd’ into Mpd’, and 
t r a ws la Hng to better his means.” This may be right, but it is not so 
deeidsdly prefttable as to merit adoption. When Migor Baverfy says 
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in sapport of hit Tiew that the indiTidoal in quattioa ** wat merdj a 
priest, and did not trayel attended by * a body of men/ ” he forgeta that 
priests and holy men often have many followers and disciples. ** A 
number of followers ” it a preferable rendering. 

XXXL — Page 583. I cannot admit Major Baverty’s improvad 
rendering of the words by: ‘‘He was 

called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience hall/* but I am not 
satisfied with the munthVt rendering in Elliot (p. 318), “His name 
was mentioned in the Court.” It says rather, “Having recited a 
commemorative (speech or ode), he came to Court.” Or perhaps we 
may express the author’s meaning more clearly by saying, “ He came 
to Court and delivered a eulogistic speech.” 

XXXII. — Page 587. Here Major Baverty says there is nothing to 
warrant the translation of Alrdf • mamdltk i ZaiAnautl (the words of 
the printed text) by “the territories of Lakhnauti.” How came he 
then, in page 354, to translate aird/ $ hildd Lakhnauti (text, p. 138) 
by “ the different parts of the territories of Lakhnauti ” ? 

XXXIII. — Page 600. This, the last critiobm upon Elliot (p. 330) 
which i have to review, is a gem of its kind. “ The word Msarydn 
does not mean ‘horse-dealer’ any more than ati-daahr^ for it signifies 
a merchant or trader.” True, beyond question. But this particular 
merchant was at the head of a drove (jalah) of horses. If, as it appears, 
he was one of a party of merchants who sold horses, what was he if 
not a horse-dealer ? i 




ADDITIONS AND OOBEBOTIONS. 
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VOLUMS I. 

Page 67. JSsladi it probably **iba quality of ginger ao ealled‘(*eouBtry ginger'), 
which i* often mentioned in the mereantile handbook of Baldueei Pegolotti 
(circa 1340) aa well at by Nioolo Conti, and at a later date Barboea.**— 
YuUt in Journal of Boyal Aaiatic Society, toI. It. new ■eiiee 
„ 67. A conjectural reading. In a premui (P* 

appears in tbe form of Bkwardl. B&bkkdri ia a Turkish nord for a 
chalcedony or agate, and may possibly be identical with JldumrU^ which 
in that case would represent the chalcedonies and agates which hare so 
long been a product of Cambay."— Fti/s. 

„ 69. Jamdlu-d The two Jamklu-d dins mentioned are to be distinguished. 

The one here called Shaikh Jamklu-d din ia called by Wasakf Jamklu*d 
din ’Abdu«r JELahman Ut Thaibi, * the Great Fanner General and Lord 
of the Marches of India,* and we see here that he became more or 1cm of 
a ruling Prince in the Peninsula a good many years beitre the time when 
standard histories recognise any Muhammadan rule in those parts. He is, 
perhaps, the Tehamtlatinf whom Pauthier's Chinese eitracts show to 
bare gone on a mission ftom Ma'bar to the oouit of Kublai Khkn in or 
prerious t^ 1281 ; and the SiUmuting^ whom they diow as ruler of 
Ma’bar in 1314, was, perhaps, his grandson Niskmu-d din, of whom 
Wosskf speaks (see Fauihitr, pp. 601, 604, and Hnwmtft History of the 
Ilkhans, ii. 206). The other, Jamklu-d din Ibrkhim, bore the title of 
Maliku-1 Isikm, and was Farmer General of Fkrs in the time of Arglidn 
Khkn and his successocs, with great antbority in tbe Persian Gulf. His 
contract with Takiu-d din, tbe brother of the Indian Jamklu-d din, is 
also mentioned by Wasakf, who was himself secretary tu the Persian 
oflkial, and conducted his correspondcoee with India."— Yult, 

„ 69. Sundf Bthdi . — Marco Polo's statements are in Itriking conformity. 

Whcu that trarcller was in Ma’bar, he found it under the rule of Ore 
brothers, of whom one, called Sender-Bendi Derar, ruled that prorince 
which was near Ceylon, which held' supremacy oeer the pearl 6sbery, 
which was the best and noblest province of Southern India, and which 
was called Soli [CAo/a or <5o/a], indications which point to Tanjore and 
Bamnad; whilst another brother, called Asciar (/sAirarf) ruled at KaH. 
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In Ramusio'i version of Polo the conformity is even closer, for that 
veiiion, like Rashidr- d din’s account, makes the brother princes not/w, 
but four in number. Polo, too, speaks of the horse trade in almost the 
same terms as the text, though he puts the prices that horses then reached 
still higher, viz. ‘ 600 iaggi of gold, worth more than 100 marks of silver.”* 
— 7u/s. 

Page 72. CAuris.— “ Read Ighkrs. In another place Rashid says the members of 
the Kaan’s cabinet were Tyikt^ Caihayam^ Igkun^ and Arkaiin (Nes- 
torian Christians). ''—FM/r. 

„ 72. Zardanddn.’- ^^The old friends described precisely under that name by 
Polo ; fheir head-quarters were at Yunchang, on the Chinese frontier of 
Burma."— Puff. 

„ 79. “ Shak, the Kaan’s officer. Read Sing or Shtng, as the Sank of the note 
suggests. Shifty^ i.e. a great city, in which the high and mighty council 
hol^ its meetings. * As the Kaan generally resides at the capital, he has 

erected a palace for the sittings of the Great Council called Sing 

Sing do not exist in all the cities, bnt only in the capitals of great 
provinces, which, in fact, form kingdoms, ranking with Baghdad, Shiraz, 
Iconium and Rdra. In the whole empire of the Kaan there are twelve 
of these Sing* (Rashidu-d din, an extract by Klaproth, Journ. At. ser. ii. 
tome xi.).*'— P^wf#. 


VOLITME II. 

„ 26, line 2. For ** setting '* read ** shooting ** stars. 

„ 197, line 8. For ** twenty-two ". read ** two hundred.* 

„ 249. To ** Kandahat,** add note: See Vol. I. p. 249. 

„ 266. See Note No. 1, page xi, supra, 

„ 269. To the word India, add a note : Some MSS. read ** Wahind "'instead of 
“ha- Hind,'* and “ Waihind** no doubt is correct. See tupra page xiii. 
Note III. 

y 271, line 6. For " Mas'dd ordered him," etc., read **Ma8’6d gave orders so 
that they took him prisoner and plundered his army." 

„ 271, line 7. For “When Mas’dd was killed," read “When Mas’dd ww 
nnfortunate, (i.#. when he was defeated)." See tupra page ziv, Note IV. 

„ 271. Paregrtph 2, line, 8. For “even an elephaut could not stand before 
him,” road “ his arrow stuck in any iron target." The doubtful words 
in the text were htH dhani, literally “ an iron shovel," and the diction- 
aries afford no further information. So bel was taken as a misprint 
for jsl/, and snppoied to mean “ an iron-Uke elephant." Major Raverty 
eayt that M signidee “ a plate of iron placed oo a post used for tilting at, 
and as a butt for arrows." Thia gives an intelligible tense to the passage. 

„ 274. No. VII. line 3. To the words “ and used to listen,*' add a note: This 
would perhaps be more correctly rendered by, "He knew many famoua 
stories which he used to tell." See supra page xiv, Note VI. 

f, 276. Note 2, for “ words meen," rtad “ word means." 

„ 278. No. XI. lino 10, for “He restored to the prinoes," read “He ooaflrmed, 
ete."— ilsrsr/^. 

„ 284. To “ RIsiht mountains ** add the note : See Vol. VIII. page iri, Note XIV. 

288, line 2. For “ Faj llanisar," rtad •• Faj Khaeehr," and add a note ; Major 
Raverty'i MSi>. give the correct form “ Khamlr." The word /s; means 
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** a broadwaj eapeciallj between two mdontaini." See iuprt^ page xvli, 
Note XV. 

Page 287} line 19. For ** throwing off their coats of mail/* rsarf “throwing bacV 
the skirts of their coats of mail’* (so as to hafe their legs free). See 
si^pro page xyii, Note XVI. 

,} 291 To the note on Sang-i Snrkh, add : Major Raferty says : “ A pass on the 
Halmand river about N.N.W. of Ghazni on the route from that city, 
and also from Kkbul into Ohor.*’ 

„ 302, line i «from bottom. To the word “ Hinddstin/* aaa a note : Major 
Raverty states that his MSS. read “ SindOstkn/* which he considers to 
be a form of the name “ Siwisthn.*’ See Mspra page xvii, Note XVIII. 

„ 303, paragraph 2, line e. For “ Nandua-tari/* nod “ Nandana, Tari.** See 
sajws, page xviii. Note XIX. 

„ 303, near the end of paragraph 2. To the word JChtcdritm, add a note : See 
Vol. VIII. page xviii, Note XX. 

,, 304, line 2. For “consigned to the care of the author. On the provocation of 
the army,** read “ consigned to the care of the author, together with the 
office of kdei of the army,” and put a full stop after Bahram Shkh. A 
now reading of the text requires this alteration. See tHpru page xviii. 
Note XXr. 

„ 309, paragraph 2. For “ caused his name/* etc., read “ caused the Htd6a and 
the coins to be established in all the territories.**— TAotJia#, Chronielte of 
the Fathdn iTifipf, p. 111. 

„ 310. In the last lino after the word “ he,” inmt “ (the author).** 

„ 311, line 16. For “ consisted only of raw silk/* eubetitute “ consisted entirely of 
pieoes (of bamboo) strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.** 
See tupra page xviii. Note XXV. 

„ 314. To the names “ Kdnl” and “Nkrkoti** add note: See Vol. VIll. page 
xix^ Note XXVI. 

„ 314, No. 6/ line 7. For “ came dutifhlly to Deokot,” road “ came to and 

discharged the duties of mourning.” See n^a page ix, Note XxVll. 

„ 317, last line but one. “ A fort for bis residence,*’ add note : Major Rayerty’s 
MSS. give “the fort of Basankot** instead of the words “ ia^tuidmat** 
of the printed text. See eupra page xx, Note XXIX. 

,, 318, line IL See Note XXX. oapra page xx. 

„ 318, middle of page. To “ his name was mentioned in the Court,” add note : 
The author’s meaning may perhaps be better rendered by “ He came to 
Court and delivered a eulogistic speech (teskfr#).** Bee eupra page xxi. 
Note XXXI. 

M 344. “Infideb of Changis Khkn.” Adopt the variant reading in the text, 
“ lofldeb of Jfynagar.” 

„ 368, end of paragraph 8. For “ Sklin*nawin” read “ Salln Ndyin (Mughal).** 

„ 362. To Note 1 add: See Thornton, vol. iii “ Mewasiee,” Joum. As. Soo. Beng. 
1874, page 240, and if0'd, Vol. III. p. 138. 

„ 376, bst line. For “ Tilibhat (Pilibhit)/* read “ Talpal” 

M 393, to Note 2, add, Properly Choi or Chol*jarad. See leAd, VoL III. p. 
409, Vol. IV. p. 94.” 

„ 898, line 7. Put the semicolon after Darbela, and the eomma after Jaisi. 

„ 466. For “ Xmteu^l Uahpkr;' read “ Kantm^l MakfU:* 

„ 609, in Note 1. For “ Zantan ” read “ Zauanm*' 

n 680. Strike out the note. AjOdhan in the Panjkb must be intended. 
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VOLUME III. 

Page 104, laat line, rtad^ ** In tbia campaign Yak-lakbi, the private servant of the 
Sulthn, was slain hy the MiwOttis.". Tak-lakhi was a name like Hazkr* 
d'mkri. See 1874, vol. i. p. 287. The passage of Firishta 

referred to in the note is in Vol. I. p. 256. 

„ 258, 261. *' Hasan K&ngu." The name is so written here and in other places, 
but the better known form is “Giingu.” 

„ 260, 8 lines from bottom. To the name “ Karra,*’ add note ; “ Keri or Kaira.” 

„ 265. For “ 1350 a.d.’* read 1351.'» 

„ 287. To Twelfth Mukaddama add note : ‘‘ Ascended the throne Safar, 745 a.h. 
(June, 1344 a.d.).” — 7arikh~i Muhurak^Shdhi, 

„ 369. **Ashnifu-l Mamalik^' read ** hhrufu-l Mamdlik” 

„ 400. For 1408 ” read “ 1308 a.d.” 

,, 401. To the note add : “ See p.j 481 infra.** 

,, 414. To the word “ Siydwah^" add as a note “ Yasfiwals.” 

„ 421, 8 lines from bottom, r'or “ 1‘assing by Rudanah,” read •* not passing over 
the river,” and add note : See iw/rd, page 488. 

„ 477. For “ Salandoz,” m/tf “ Sildoz.” 

„ 481. To the note add reference: “ See p. 401.” 

„ 545, line 8. To the word “ silent,” add note : See p. 224, euprd. 

„ 624, note. “ Shntur-garhah ." light may perhaps be thrown on this 
passage by referring to the story in which, in consequence of a vow, a 
camel was ofl'ered for sale at two rupees, but not without the cat on its neck 
at the price of 250. This is referred to in the Bigh o Bah hr, in the 
Story of the First Darwesh, “ The two are to be sold together, not the 
garden alone, like the cat on the camel’s neck.” As in corrupt boroughs 
in England a worthless article often brought a high price ,when a vote 
went with it, or as, in the high political excitement of former days, straws 
tvere offered for sale in the streets and seditious broadsides were given 
away with them. 


VOEUME IV. 

„ 9. Sar^hurdah-ddr^* rend *• Sar^pardah ddr,** 

„ 22, line 2. “Main,” read “Main,” and for the note •‘MfnaF” whitituU 
“ Main or ^luuj is a name of a subdivision of Ranghar R&jp6ts inhabiting 
Sirliind and the Rabat Dohb.” — Blochmann’s Ain^-i Ahkari^^, 526. 

„ 54, 11 lines from bottom. For “ Main,’’ read “ Main.” 

„ 63, end of paragraph 2. Insert “ the ” before “ Maw&i.** 

„ 144. Add to Note 1 : “ Briggs* Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 81." 

„ 233. Add to Note 1 : “ The correct name is Siyurghtamish."— B/ osAjwwmi. 

2G1. To “ Maiilani Kao” add a note: Properly “ Medini Rdo.” 

,, 289. Add to the Memoir of Shaikh Zain the note given as an Addendum in 
Vol. V.; also the reference : See Proceedings of As. Soc. of Bengal, 1873, 
p. 15G. 

„ 307. To Path Khdn Hirawi, add a note: “Sec Proceedings of As. Soc. Bengal 
for December, 1873." 

321, middle. For “ Kulb Shdh, King of Bengal," read “ Kutb Shkh (or Khkn), 
olUcer of the King of Bengal, ” and add note : See tn/rd, p. 333. 
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Page 865, line 8. For “ Mujid Beg/* r$ad •• Mniyyad Beg.** 

„ 885, last line, ** Maal&n& Muhammad Binor.** Add note : ** Probably Bandii, 
from the town of Bandr (ride tuprk^ p. 249), north of Amb&la, a place 
famons for its saints and learned men.” 

„ 507, paragraph 2. ** Patna,” add note : More probably Panna. 

„ 540, paragraph 2. For ** Saklain,** rtad ** Siklain,” and for ** Hnsn,” rtsd 
** Hisn.** 

„ 551. ** Zafyanddrs*" add note: This probably means tufangddn^ eren if it is not 
a mistranscription of that word. 

VOLUME V. 

„ 41, paragraph 2. For “Kanwkrs,” resif “ Gawhrs ’* or “Gowars,” and add 
note : See tfi/rd, p. 193, and Joum. As. Soc. Beng. for 1874, Indei. 

M 35, in note 5. For ** audhali,*' read andhalL 

„ 45, four lines from end. ^KanjOrs.” This should no doubt be read **Gao- 
jOrs,*’ t.#. treasurers. 

„ 152, middle. ** Ammi Kulsdm,** rtad ** Umm Kulsdm.*’ 

„ 167, last line. For Sh&h ” read ” S&h.” 

„ 173, line 7 from bottom. For “ the mine,** rtad “ the other mine.’* 

„ 189, line % paragraph 3. For Bahakrk,** read ** Bkikrh.*’ 

„ 199^ line 6. ** Chinese house.** Add note : ** One built of enamelled tiles.'* 

„ 246. To note at foot of table add: **The 14th year began on the 24ih Ramaz&n. 
The 15th on the 3rd Shaww&l. For date of Akbar’s death, see Bloch- 
mann's Ain^i Akbarl^ vol. i. p. 212.** 

„ 246. Note 1. For Khalifa Ildhl, read ** Kkalifatu~llah** 

„ 259, end of paragraph 2. ” Ohatalt in mystic language,” read ** Ohatalt of 
Hkfis, who is called Litdnu-l ^haib. See Yol. IV. p. d^O.** 

M 265, note 2. For ** reputed,” read ** adopted.*’ 

„ 278, note 8. For ** Sanjari,” read ” Sijizi.” Sist&n, or Sijistkn, maldH its 
adjectiTe Sijizi, and although the text has Sanjari, there is no doubt 
Sijizi is the right word. 

„ 278, paragraph 2. For **Khari, Jandba, Bhukiy&l, and Jht,** read ** Khattri 
(or Xhattar), Jandha, Bhdgiybl, and Chibh.” See Blochmaaa’s if in. 
pp. 456, 487. 

„ 280, line 2 from end. For ^ Kulchin,” read ” Kdchtn.” 

M 800, paragraph 2. For ** Fath £h&n Tibati,” read ** Fath Khfin Battani.” 

,9 328, paragraph 3, line 8. For ***Ali Kull,” read Muhammad Kuli.” 

„ 830, paragraph 1, “ Kh&ng-eawbr,*' preperly ” Ehlng-suwar.” 

M 884, paragraph 1. For “ KUO,” read “ Gesd.” 

„ 895, middle. To ** Safar” make a note: **Tho Akhar-natna says Rajab, which 
most be right” 

H 407. For ** T&nsanf,** read ** TauiamV* and erase the note. 

„ 427, paragraph 8, line 1. Jalem,” fteid ** Julair.” 

„ 430. la note. ** Tanad.” Aecordin| to Mr. Blcchmann he was called ” Nathu,” 
which meav^ dwarf Akbarl^ vol. i. p. 38. 

„ 463. line 1. *«HQsain,** ra«d ”Hisaa.” 

H 478. Add note: ** Fbr date of badbOol's death (1004), see Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 
for 1869, p.. 143.** 

„ 571, line 4. . For ** Shabri,” read ” Sheri.” 
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VOLUME VI. 

Page 160. Add note : Asad Beg died in tbe tliird year of the reign of Xahhngir and 
left 16 laet of rupees behind him .** — Kdmgdr Khdn, 

„ 368, line 2 of note. « Sribote,** rsad « Srikote.** 

,, 423, lines 6 and 7. ** Mub&rak Kh&n/* rtad ** Mnkarrab Kbfcn.*’ 

„ 433, end of second paragraph. ** Tirbang," read ** Trimbak.*’ 

„ 609, paragraph 8, line 1: ** deserted,** read '** defeated." 

VOLUME VII. 


„ 71. In note. For « 478.’* read « 67B.** 

„ 263; paragraph 2. For ** Eunwar R&f," read ** Knnwar R&m.*' 

„ 306, 306. For " Kh&n Zam&n,’* read " Eh&n Zamkn Khfcn." 

„ 392, line 6. After " Mu’izzu-d din," insert ** (Jab&ndkr Shkh).** 

463-4. " Muhakkim Singh,** read ** Muhkam Singh.** 

VOLUME VIII. 

„ 170, line 4 from bottom. For "Bhho Wiiwfca RM, with,** read “Bh&o with 
Wiswfcs RM." 

„ 116, last paragraph. To the word Nawkb add note, The eunuch J&wed Khkn, 
see post, pp. 120, 133.** 
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HISTORMS OF IRDIA. 


LXXXIV. 

MUKHTASmU-T TAWARfKH. 

The author has nowhere given a distinct title to his work, 
though he says it is a mukktaair^ or abridgment, of the 
accounts of ancient Sult&ns. 

Neither the name of the author nor the date of the compo- 
sition is given;. but as, amongst the general authorities which he 
mentions in his Preface, the latest is the Ikbdl-mma Jahdngiri 
of Mu'tamad Ehan, we may fairly assume that the work was 
written early during the reign of Sh&h Jah&n. 

The author tells us that next to the knowledge of GK)d and 
His Will the most important information to acquire is that de- 
rived from history; and that acquaintance with the circumbtances 
of former kings, and their nobles and counsellors, is equal to the 
cup of Jamshi'd and the mirror of Alexander ; that it also leads 
to reflections upon the instability of kings and kingdoms, which 
are always treading the road of annihilation : for when exalted 
autocrats, with their powerful Emilies, their experienced ministers, 
their countless armies, and exhaustless treasuries, with all their 
pomp, splendour and dominion, are swept from off the earth, 
and no vestige of them remains, what doom can inferior creatures 
expect? 

After these moral reflections, he proceeds to inform us, that 
though he was endowed with a very small capacity, yet as he 
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Msociated much with the great, and with the chief officers of the 
gOTcmment, and had heard many historical anecdotes during his 
intercourse with them, he thought it expedient to combine this 
information with that which he had derived from authentic 
histories, and compose a work calculated to yield gratification 
to those who should peruse it. The histories he quotes are the 
TMkh-i Mahmid Ghaanavi, Tdtikh-i Sultdn 8haMbu-d din 
Ohori, Tdrikh^i Sultdn *Aldu-d din KhUjl, Tdrikh-% Stdtdn 
Muhammad Shdh, Tdrikh-i Sultdn Ohtydsu-d din TughHk Skdh, 
Tdrlkh-i Sultdn Flroa Skdh^ Tdrikh-i Afdghana, Zafar-ndma 
mmftrf, AJcbar-ndma of Abfi-l Fazl, Tabakdt-i Akbari, Ikhdl- 
ndma Jahdnglri, and Rdgdudi. 

He devotes his work chiefly to the Sovereigns of Dehli, but he 
also adds a short account of the Hings of Gujardt, Mdlwa. tjie 
Dakhin, Bengal^ Jaunpdr, Kashmir, Sind, and Multdn, all which 
provinces, after undergoing various vicissitudes, came to be in- 
cluded within the Empire of Jal&lu-d din Muhammad Akbar. 

The copy which I have examined is unfortunately imperfect. 
It contains none of these minor histories, and does not carry 
down the Dehli history later than 962 A.H., just before the 
accession of Akbar; but this is of very little consequence, for the 
MuMdamnt-t Tawdrikh has been followed verbatim by the better- 
known JB^uld$atU-t TateMkh, which exhibits one of the most 
inq^dent plagiarisms that even India can produce; for the 
Kkuldiai mentions every conceivable authority in existence, but 
earefhlly excludes this one, from which, up to a certain period, it 
not only derived its chief information, but its very language, even 
in many instances to the transcription of the poetical quotations. 

OOMTEMTS. 

Prefbee, pp. 1 to 10 — Praise of India, its fruits, animals, 
flowers, cities, etc., pp. 11 to 30— Indrapat, Tnghlikdb&d, and 
andent Dehli, pp. 30 to 35 — Description of Shdh-Jah&n4b4d, 
pp. 36 to 38 — History of the Hindfi iungs of Ujjab, Dehli, etc., 
pp. 38 to 84— Tho Ghaxnmde pynasty, pp. 84 to 110— Tho 
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Ghorians, Ehiijis, Saiyids, and Afgh&us, pp. Ill to 238--B&bar, 
pp. 238 to 253 — Hum&yun, pp. 253 to 290. 

SiZB-r-8vo. The imperfect volume consiste of 352 pages of 
15 lines to each page. 

The following extract is among the passages copied by the 
Khuld^atu-t Taiodrikh^ and shows a ridiculous tendency to ex- 
aggeration. [The translation was made by a munsAi, and was 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

The only copy I have seen of the Mukhtasiru-t Tawirikh is in 
one of the Boyal Libraries at Lucknow. 

EXTRACT. 

A Description of Hindiatdn. 

India is a veiy large country, and it is so extensive that other 
countries are not equal to a hundredth part of it. Notwith- 
standing its extensive area, it is populated in all plaeea. It 
abounds in all quarters and every district with cities, towns, 
villages, caravanserais, forts, citadels, mosques, temples, monas- 
teries, cells, magnificent buildings, delightful gardens, fine^ trees^ 
pleasant green fields, running streams, and impetuous riveis On 
all the public roads and streets strong bridges are made over 
eveiy river and rill, and embankments also are raised. Lofty 
minarets are made at the distance of each hoe to indicate, the road, 
And at every two paruangs inns are built of strong masonry for 
travellers to dwell in and take rest. At each inn can be obtained 
every kind of fi>od and drink, all sorts of medicine, and all kinds 
of necessary instruments and utensils. On all roads shadowy 
and fruitful trees are planted on both sides. Wells and tanks are 
^vg.^hich contain fresh and sweet water in abundance. The 
passengers go along the roads under the shadow of the trees, 
amusing themselves, eating the fruits and drinking cold water^ 
as if they were taking a walk among the beds of a garden. The 
merchants, tradesmen and all travellers, without any fear of 
thieves and robbers, take their goods and loads safe to their dis- 
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tant destinations. The whole of this country is very fertile, and 
the productions of fr&n, Tur&n, and other climates are not equal 
to those of even one province of Hindust&n. In this country 
there are also mines of diamonds, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and iron. The soil is generally good, and so productive that in 
a year it yields two crops, and in some places more. All kinds 
of grain, the sustenance of human life, are brought forth in such 
quantities that it is beyond the power of pen to enumerate. 
Of these productions the aukhdds rice is the best. Its qualities 
and flavour are beyond all praise. It is equally palatable to 
kings and the common people. It is incomparable in tenderness 
and sweetness, and has a very agreeable smell and taste. The 
rich and great men, and those who are fond of good living, 
think that no other food is so excellent. Men of refined and 
delicate taste find great relish in eating the fruits of Hindust&n. 
A separate book would have to be written if a full detail were 
given of all the different kinds of fruits which are produced in 
spring and autumni describing all their sweetness, fragrance, and 
flavour. 
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LXXXV. 

XHULXSATU-T TAWAEfXH 

Of 

STJBHAN BAr. 

Tan is a well-known general history of India. It was com- 
posed by Monshi Subh&n E&i Ehattri, an bhabitant of Patti&la. 
Many copies &il to give the name of the author,^ and the 
Morinnhl Umard quotes the work merely as being written by a 
Hindd, without giving his name, in a passage which has been 
wrongly translated, as being “ written in Hinddi language.” * 

It was written in 1107 a.h. (1695-6 a.d.), and occupied, we 
are told by the author, two years in its composition. This, how- 
ever, may be doubted, for the work is chiefly a copy from the 
Mvkhttuirurt Taudrikh, noticed above; although theiv is no 
acknowledgment of the extent to which the author is indebted 
to that anonymous work. Notwithstanding which, he has the 
impudence to tell ns in his Prefime, that he has stolen nothing 
from any one, but composed the work himself— « declaration 
which, as he was under no necessity to make it, of itself excites 
suspicions of his honesty. 

The author indulges in the same moral reflections, and assigns 
the same reasons for writmg this histoiy, as had already been 
given by the author of the Mukhiarinht TawdrOth, and have 
been quoted b that article. 

> Thu if the otaa with the one in the OoUeetion (rol. ii. p. 121). 

when it ie stated that the author **deieribee himfelf aa the translator of th( 
Singhdtun BattM, the JPadmdpaHf and statement not authorited by an} 

eopj I hare seen. 

^ Orimtul Qunrttrl^ toL It. p. 269. 
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The opening chapters, which are the best portion of the work, 
give a good account of the products of Hindust&n, and its 
Geography, as known in the time of Aurangzeb. He confines 
the history of the Ghaznivides to the transactions in India alone, 
and in consequence absurdly reduces the number of their reigns 
to seven. In the reigns of the early Kings of Dehli he does 
not enter into much more detail ; yet, notwithstanding the brief- 
ness of the narrative, he occasionally indulges in poetical quota- 
tions and needless digressions ; as where he describes the seasons 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter in the Ghaznivide 
history; and gives us an account of the various games in the 
reign of Kai-Kub&d ; of fireworks, and of a famine, in the reign 
of Jaldlu-d din ; and of wine and its effects, in the reigns of 
Shahdbu-d din and ’A14u-d din. 

His accounts of the reigns of the first four Mughal Emperors 
are copious, considering the nature of the work ; but he has 
said very little of Sh&h Jah&n, excusing himself on the ground 
of Waris Kh&n’s having already written a copious history of 
that Emperor’s reign. His account of the contests between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers is very full, and he closes with 
the period when that Emperor has succeeded in getting rid of 
his rivals, and has no longer a competitor for the throne. 
Beyond this period he enters into no particulars, though he wrote 
in the fortieth year of the reign. 

He gives no separate history of the independent monarchies of 
India, such as of the Dakhin, Bengal, Gujar&t, etc., but merely 
gives a brief account of each king’s reign, when he comes to 
mention the final absorption of each province in* the Mughal 
Empire. Thus, the Kiugs of Mult&n are treated of in the reign 
ofB&bar, the Kings of M&lwa, 6ujar&t, Bengal, Kashmir, Sind, 
and the Dakhin in the reign of Akbar. The accounts of the 
Kings of Mult&n and Kashmir are given at greater length than 
the others. 

The work is better known to the public by the Urdd transla- 
tion, called the J!rdhh-i of Mir Sher 'All Ja’fari, with 
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the poetical designation of Afsos^ son of Saiyid 'AH Muzaffar 
Kh&n, and one of Dr. Gilchrist's chief coadjutors in the editing 
and correcting of his useful Hinddst&ni publications, such as the 
Bdgh^i UrdUy a translation of the OulMdn, KuKydUi Saudd, and 
Na$r-i JBe-nazir. The beginning of this translation was printed 
in Calcutta in a folio volume in 1808. Sher 'Ali Afsos repre- 
sents that he has not made a literal translation, but added or 
rejected as he thought proper. He has made the greatest altera- 
tions in the accounts of the aibas and aarkdrs, and the least in 
the accounts of forts, and none at all in the revenues of the pro- 
vinces, as he has no means of bringing down the information to 
his own time. [He has kept, he says, many passages relating to 
the miracles and marvels of Sufla merely for conformity with the 
original work ; and for the same reason he has retained many 
marvellous statements about Hindd devotees and temples, 
although they are contrary to reason, and he is not the man to 
believe them.] The beginning of this translation had already 
been made, when, at the instigation of Mr. Harington, he was 
induced to continue the work from the time of the Muhammadan 
Emperors. The latter portion has never been printed|, but is 
stated by M. Garcin de Tassy to exist in manuscript in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta.^ 

There is little to indicate that this work was written by a 
Hindu, except that the date of composition is recorded, not only 
in the Hijra and Julds years, but in the era of the Kali-yug, 
Bikram&jit, and S&liv&hana.’ 

The Khnldsatihi Tawdrikh professes to be founded pn the best 
authorities, no less than twenty-seven being quoted by name, of 
which those^ which are the rarest are the Biatory nf Mahmiid 
Subuktigiii by Maul&n& 'Unsuri, Biatory of Sultan Shahdhu^d 

* UUtoin de h LitUrature Hiudoui et Hindeuetaniy vol. i. p. 31. 

* [It it written with the intolerance and rimlence of a bigoted Muialm&n, and 
carefully records many stories about Musulmto saints and their tombs. So it would 
appear to have proceeded from tho pen of a Muiulmln rather than a Hindi But 
this, though a ground for presumption at to the authorship, is by noLmeans con 
clusife.] 
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d\n OhoHy HUtory of SuUdn *Aldu-d din Khiyif TaHkh^i Flrost^ 
ihdhl by ^Izztt-d din £h&lidkh&n{,^ the JTiatory of the Afghani 
by Husain Kh&n, the Hiiiory of Ahhar by ’At& Beg Kazwini, 
and the Tdrlhh^i Bahddurshdhl^ containing the history of Gnjar&t. 
Whether these works were really read and examined may be 
questioned, for there is nothing in this history which would seem 
to be derived from these unusual sources of information. 

Many verses, some said to be original, and some extracted 
from various authors, are inserted in different passages of the 
narrative, to which they wore considered appropriate. 

[Colonel Lees, in his article upon Indian Historians in the 
Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society (n.s. vol. iii.), has 
)estowed very great praise upon the author of the Khuldeatu^t 
Tawdrlkh. He says, ** It is one of the most carefully compiled 
general histories of India I know of. The author commences 
vith the P&udus, and brings his narrative down to the end of 
he year 1107 a.h. It was continued for some years later by 
nother hand ; and here 1 may mention, as an instance of how 
esirable it is to print the texts of all the valuable histories of 
ndia compiled in former times we can, that the author of the 
^ell-known Siyaru-l Muia-akhkhirlny who wrote his history when 
lord Hastings was Governor-General, has transferred almost the 
hole of this work to his pages verbatim, without ever once 
lentioning the author’s name. A more glaring instance of 
lagiarism it would be impossible to conceive ; yet the author of 
le Siyar has a great reputation, especially among European 
riters, and the name of the modest Subh&n B&{, the real his- 
rian, is probably wholly unknown. To make matters worse, 
is dishonest copyist says, in the preface of his book, that he 
and a few pages of an old book, prepared by ime munshi for 
e of the Muhammadan Emperors, which lie made use of, but 
was full of mistakes, which he corrected. This is nothing else 
t a barefaced falsehood ; for if there are mistakes in Subh&n 

[Thii work and its antbor, whose name has not been found elaewbere, are not 
en in a MS. belonging to the R. Asiatic Society to which 1 have referred.] 
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R4i 8 history, he has copied them all, and made very many of his 
own besides. Another dishonest writer translated the same his- 
tory into Hinddst&ni, and giving it a new name, the^Vd^A-i 
Mdhfil^ passed it off as an original composition. He was, how- 
ever, more honest than the other, as, though he denies that his 
book is a translation, he acknowledges some obligation.'*' 

Gol. Lees and Sir H. M. Elliot are thus in direct antagonism ; 
but if Sir Henry’s judgment was correct, Subh&n E&i was the 
great plagiarist, and he must be deprived of the praise which 
Gol. Lees has bestowed upon him. The discovery of the 
Mukhtasiru-t Tawdrikh makes it possible also that the author 
of the 8iyar was veracious, when he said that he nsed the ^>ook 
of an old mumhl. Still, his statement was disingenuous, for 
the Khuldsotu-t Tawdrikh could hardly have been unknown to 
him, and it would have been more honest to have made some 
direct reference to that well-known work. The censure cast by 
Gol. Lees on the author of the A!rdish*i Mahfil is still less 
deserved, for Sher ’Ali, in his title-page, states that his book was 
‘‘ derived from the contents of the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh,'*^ Like 
many other authors and translators, he has magnified his own 
labours, but the book is not a mere translation. ^To say 
nothing of the elegance of the composition, there is a good deal 
of additional matter in it, and it contains accounts of things 
which happened long after the date of the Khuldsat^ such as the 
establishment of the British Government, and the building of 
Galcutta.]^ 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Hindust&n, its products and men, p. 12 — 
Descriptive Geography of the p. 28 — Hindu R&jas, p. 
94 — The GhazniVides, p. 172 — ^Muhammadan Kings of Dehlf, 

1 p* Qooiqae cet oum^ ait pour base an liTre Feraan intitule KkMutu^t Tayodrlkh^ 
qui eat dO an munabi 8abh&n R&i de Patala, on peut le conaiddrer neanmoina comma 
originale soil b cause de la quantity de fails qu'Afaos a puisd ailleura, soit paroequa 
aoutent loin de repdter lea aaaertiona baaardb^ de Tauteur Feraan il an a rectiS^ lea 
erranra,’*— Gticin da Tasay, Miitoirt ds la LUtiralure Hindoui ft Hindomtani,**^ 
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p, 196— Reign of B£bar, p. 294 — >Beign of Hnmayiin, p. 310 — 
Reign of Akbar^ p. 347 — Reign of Jah&ngir, p. 441 — Reign of 
Sh4h Jah&n, p. 479 — Reign of Anrangzeb, p. 487* 

Size — Quarto ; containing 634 pages of 19 lines each. 

The KhuUmiu-t Tawdrikh is one of the commonest works in 
India, and is not rare in Europe. There are several copies in 
the British Museum. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a very 
good copy, with a few leaves deficient at the end, and there are 
two copies in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library. 

Several copies, even from such widely distant places as Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Dehli, Patna, and Sah4ranpur, all conclude with 
stating the date of Aurangzeb's death; which, as the work 
was composed in the fortieth year of his reign, must have been 
added by some transcriber in a very early copy ; for though it 
is not improbable that any transcriber should add the date of 
the Emperor's death, yet, unless the original entry had been 
very early, so many copies could not have incurred in giving it 
in the same form and words. 

[The Editor has translated the account of Dehlf ; but has 
not thought it necessary to give extracts from the historical 
part of the work.] 


EXTRACT. 

The Metropolitan Pronnce of Shdh^Jahdn^dbdd* 

[In Hindu and Persian histories I have read that in ancient 
tiroes the city of Hastin&pur was the capital of the rulers of 
Hindfist&n. This city stood upon the bank of the Ganges, and 
a great deal has been written about the (great) extent and size of 
this city in that age. It is very populous at the present time, 
but nothing like what it was in those oM days. When dissensions 
broke out between the two royal races the Eauravas and P&n- 
davas, the latter removed from Hastin&pdr to the city of Indar- 
prast on the Jumna, and made it their capital. A long while 
afterwards, in the year 440 of Bikram6jit, B4ja Anang P£1 
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Tonaur ' built the city of Dehli near to Indarprast. Afterwards 
R&i Pithaur&, in the year twelve hundred and something of 
Bikramijit, built a fort and city to which he gave his own name. 

Sultdn Kutbu-d din Aibak and Sultdn Shamsu-d din Altamsh 
occupied the fort of Eai PithaurA In the year 666 Hijra (1267-8 
A.D.) Sult&n Ghiydsu-d din Balkan built another fortress, which 
he called Shahr-zaghan.^ In the year 686 Hijra (1287 A.D.) 
Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kub&d built another city of handsome 
edifices on the Jumna, to which he gave the name of Kilu-gari. 
Amir Khusru extols this city in his Kirdnu-a Sa*a(l(nn. Sult&n 
Jal41u-d din Khilji founded the city Kushk-Fal (red palace), 
and Sultan ’Alau-d dia« the city of Kushk-Siri and made them 
their respective capitals. Sult&n Ghiydsu-d din Tughlik Sh&h, 
in the year 725 Hijra (1325 a.d.), raised the city of Tughlik- 
4bdd. His son, Sultin Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jauni, 
founded another city, and erected in it a palace of 1000 pillars. 
He also built some other fine mansions of red stone (rtikhdm). In 
the year 755 Hijra (1354 a.d.) Sult&n Firoz Shfih built the large 
city of Firoz-&b4d, and having cut the river Jumna, he conducted 
the water to his city. Three koa distant from the city he jaised 
another palace, containing in it a lofty pillar, which still remains 
standing on a little hill, and is commonly called the lath of Firoi 
Shah. Sult&n Mub&rak Sh&h founded the city of Mub&rak-4b4d. 
In the year 943 Hijra (1536 a.d.) Nasiru-d din Muhammad Hum- 
&y un B&dshdh, having restored and repaired the fort of Indarprast, 
gave it the name of Dm-pandh, and made it his royal residence. 
Sher Shdh Afghdn, having pulled down the city known as 
Kushk-Siri, built another one. Salim Shdh, his son, in the year 
953 Hijra (1546 a.d.) built the fort of Salim-garh, which still stands 
in the river Jumna, opposite the citadel of Shdh-Jahdn-dbdd. 
Although each of the rulers of Hindustdn founded a city, and 
made it the seat of his government, still in all parts of the 
dominions Dehli is famous as the capital, of all the rulers of 
Hindustdn. In the year 1048 a.h. (1638 a.d.), and in the twelfth 

• [The Mahjll calls it “ Marzaghan/*] 


^ [Tomhr.] 
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year of his reign, Shah4bu-d din Muhammad Shah Jalito Bad- 
shih-i Gh4si Sihib-Kiiin-isini built a city near Dehli. which he 
named Sh4h-Jah4n.4b4d. Through the building of this great 
city, all the cities which have been mentioned as having been 
built by former kings have been eclipsed, and are included under 
the general name of Shih- Jah4n-4b4d, just as the many rivers 
which fell into the Ganges are known only by the name of 
Ganges.] 
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HAFT GULSHAN-I MUHAMMAD-SHAHI 

OF 

MUHAMMAD HADf KAMWAB KHAN. 

Mi rtTAMMAD Hlui Kahwab Khan is the author of this 
general history, which was written in a.h. 1132 (aj>. 1719-20), 
in the second year of Muhammad Sh&h's reign, after whom he 
names the work, though he dedicates no portion of it to an 
account of that Emperor. 

In a reiy wordy Pre&ce, the author informs us, that, from an 
early period of his life, he took a delight in reading the history 
of kings and saints, and that, in consequence of his entering the 
serrice of the Emperor Aurangzeb, the destroyer of all signs 
of superstition and idolatry,” and being employed in the Dakhin, 
he was for a long time precluded from pursuing his favourite 
occupation. He subsequently appears to have been reduced to 
great distress, **fix>m the occurrence of certun miserable accidents, 
and he conceived a disgust for all the world and everything in 
it, insomuch that no taste for any kind of occupation remained in 
his mind.” 

In these afflicting circumstances 'In&yatu-llah Kh&n, “the best 
of ministers,” came forward to assist him, and he accompanied 
that officer on his return to the capital. While, residing there 
he seems to have been contented with his lot, for he tells us, with 
some exultation, that he considered the comer of a house, and an 
old mat to sit on, better than the lofty palaces of the lords of 
splendour and magnificence, and that he pursued his old studies 
with avidity. He preferred wandering among the pleasant leaves 
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of a book to a walk among the parterres of a flower-garden ; he 
altogether abandoned the fruitless attendance upon the gates of 
the proud and arrogant, and shook sorrow and discontent from 
the skirts of his heart. 

While he was so happily occupied in the revival of his former 
pursuits, he met with a severe affliction in the loss of his dearest 
friend, who is spoken of in such terms that we are led to con- 
clude his bereavement to have been that of his wife, whose name 
the usual Oriental delicacy respecting females prevented his re- 
vealing for the information of his readers. The fire of grief 
burnt up the harvest of his hopes, destroying the stock of his 
patience, and nothing remained to him but sighs and tears.'^ 

From this stupor of grief he was aroused by no human aid. 
On this occasion an invisible angel and a divine inspiration told 
him not to sorrow as one without hope, but to occupy his mind 
by composing some work, which might serve to hand down his 
name to posterity. In compliance with this philosophical advice, 
so secretly conveyed to him, he addressed himself to his task, and 
the result is before us, which he trusts will render the perusal 
of any other history deyoted to the same period unnecessary. 

The Haft Ouhhan^i Muhammad-Bhdhi is scarcely worthy of the 
important preliminaries which heralded its birth. But the author 
did not confine himself to this general history; he wrote four 
years afterwards a much more important work, called the 
TaMra-% Chaghai^ which is the subject of the next article, 
and he is the same Muhammad H&di who wrote the Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion of the Autobiographical Memoirc of Jahdngir 
(No. LVI.). 

The present work may be considered an abridgment of 
Firishta. It comprises a general history of India, including all 
the minor dynasties ; but the Kings of Dehli are not carried 
down later than B&bar^ and at the conclusion of the account of 
that conqueror, we are promised a completion of the history of 
the Timdrian &mily in a second volume, which promise has been 
^Ifilled in the Taakira-i ChaghaldL 
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This history is divided into Books and Chapters, principally 
styled Rose-gardens (Ouhhan) and Rose-bushes (jQulban ) ; and 
as it contains seven Books, it is entitled Eafl Oukhan. 

CONTENTS. 

Pre&ce, p. 1 — Book L, in three Chapters : Chapter I., The 
Kings of Dehli, p. 10; II., The Kings of Jaunpur, p. 183; 
III., The Kings of M41w&, p. 193 — Book II., in two Chapters: 
Chapter I., The Kings of Qajar4t, p. 225; II., The Kings of 
Khandesb, p. 262 — Book III., in one Chapter, The Kings of 
Bengal, p. 276 — Book IV., .in five Chapters : Chapter I., The 
B&hmanf Snltfins, p. 283 ; II., The Kings of Bijipfir, p. 330 ; 
III., The Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 382 ; IV., The Kings of 
Haidarfibdd, p. 417; Y., The Baridrshfihi Dynasty, p. 432 — 
Book Y., in two Chapters ; Chapter I., The Jfims of Sindh, 
p. 436 ; II., The Kings of Mul^n, p. 440 — Book TI., in one 
Chapter, The Kings of Kashmir, p. 449 — Book YII., in one 
Chapter, The Saints and other Holy Personages of Hinddst&n, 
p. 469. 

A short extract is given as a specimen. * 

Size— 8vo., comprising 495 pages of 11 lines each. 

This history is not common in India. I only know two 
copies, of which the best is in the possession of the B4ja of 
Tima, in Central Do4b. 


' BXTBACr. 

I%e SdAtnani Suttdn*. 

The narrators of ancient history, after much investigation, 
have related with great exactness and precision, that there was 
a person by name Hasan, who lived in a state of extreme in- 
digence, and was a servant of one 64ngd, a Brahmin, who held 
some rank and honour in the Court of Sultin Muhammad 
Tughlik, Kitig of Dehli. This astrologer possessed a small 
piece of land, which the King had granted to him for his 
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maintenance^ and he employed Hasan to till it. One day, as 
Hasan driring the plough, he saw a hole in the ground, and 
on examining it, he discovered there a jar full of gold mohurt. 
He covered it with earth in the same manner as he found it, 
and informed O&ngd of it. G&ngu took Hasan to the King, 
and represented the matter to him. The Sult&n praised Hasan 
for his honesty, admitted him among the commanders of a 
hundred,^ and took him into his favour. Gradually his tank 
increased to such a degree, that he was appointed, above all the 
Mughal mercenaries. Governor of Kulbarga* and its vicinity. 
G&ngu the astrologer, his old master, on examining his horo- 
scope, found signs of his becoming a King, and received a 
promise from him that, in the days of his sovereignty, he would 
assume the name of G&ngu as part of his royal title. 

Sult&n Muhammad Tughlik, being a very cruel prince, put 
the amin of Sind, Dakhin, and Gujar&t to death. But the 
Almighty €h>d saved Hasan from destruction. The Sult&n 
having invested him with the title of Zafar Kh&n, and conferred 
on him Bhakkar, which was one of the dependencies of Bhakhri, 
ixijdgir^ went to Gujar&t, and thence turned his course towards 
Thatta, where the army of death attacked him, and sent him to 
the world of nonentity. 

' Briggs reedi fhe pHstgei where iheee words ooear m **Amir Jadida** ^ the 
new ^oers,'* e term girea to the newly-ooDTerted Meghels ; end he hes e note 
upon them in rohime i. p. 429. But the origtnel of Uiet peseege^ and of all othere 
wbm the wor& oeenr, gire ** Amirdn-i SSedr,” which woold imply that th^ were 
*<Commanden of a hnnihed men.*’ [See etjprd, Yol. III. p. 262, note.] K(km-1 
Hakk styles Hann a Turk Sipthi, so that he mnst hare been enrolled amoi^ the 
foreign meroeneriee. Firishte cells him en Afjthhn. 

• This city leeeif ed the neme of Hesanthtd. Col. Briggs says that this name, 
which was given to Knlbarga by Hsssn, is most ineonsistently written in all the 
MSS. of Firishtn as Ahsaatbtd; hut it is not so in the lithographed copy, nor do 
the rerses, whieh record its fonndatioii, admit of any other reading than Hasaahbhd. 
[Irhdat Khhn calls it Ahaanhbhd.— See SeotFs Dtkhin, toL ii. p. 2, and aignd, 
Yol. YU. p. 6S4.] 
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TAZEIBA-I CHAOHATAr 

OP 

HUHAMlfAD HADf KAMWAB KHAN. 


[This work is sometimes called Tdrikh^i Chaghatdi^ bat it must 
not be confounded with the historj bearing that tide bj Mu* 
hammod Shod’ Wdrid (No. LXXXYIIL). The author of the 
Taakira was Muhammad H&di K&mwar Kh&n, who bos been 
already noticed os the author of the Tatimma^i Wdki^dt-i Jahdn-- 
giri (No. LVI.),' and the Hqft Guhhan (No. LXXXVI.). The 
TaMra^i ChaghaM is a general history of the Choghatii^sore- 
reigns in two parts. The first commences with an account of tbe 
origin of the Mongols, and of Changfz Kh&n, and gote down to 
the death of Jahdngir. The second port, which is the more 
important and useful, begins with the death of Johdi^r, and 
ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Shdh, a.h. 1137 
(1724 A.P.). 

In writing about this author, Oolonel Lees says, ** I do not 
know the exact limits of the period within which this author 
flourished ; but it is evident that he was contemporary with 
Aurangxeb for a considerable portion of his reign, and, for some 
portion of the time, at least, hod good opportunities of obtaining 
nocurote infi>rmation. I find tliat in the forty*fifth year of his 


> OiyprC, Tol. YI. p. S92. 
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reign, he went, in company with the Paymaster General Rif&yat 
Kh&n bin Arshad Rh&n, Kh4fi, to Ahmad&b4d ; and as he has 
brought down his history only to the sixth year of Muhammad 
Sh&h's reign, or A.H. 1136,* and Rh&f! Rhan has continued his to 
the fourteenth year of the same reign, or 1144 a.h., we may con- 
clude that K4mwar Kh&n was not the later of the two. He opens 
his history modestly stating that he commenced it after he had 
completed the compilation of the ffqfl Gukhan (No. LXXXVI.) 
He continues, * I humbly crave the students of history, reganl- 
lees of the impropriety of the words 1 have used, or the want of 
elegance in my style, to take into their consideration, and do mo 
the justice to remember, that without any royal order, and with- 
out the aid or assistance of any of the nobles of the times, which 
in an undertalciug of this important nature is very necessary, 
now many nights I have turned into days and vice eend, and 
what anxiety of mind I have suffered, in communicating the 
information contained in this history in a new form.' The author 
was appointed Controller of the Household of Prince Muhammad 
Ibrdhim, and received an increase of pay and the title of K&mwar 
Kh4n, in the second year of the reign of Bah4dur Sh4h Sh4li 
’ Alam, and he received a khil’at from the Emperor' in the follow- 
ing year. He was in a position then to know what was going 
on ; and the apparently straightforward manner in which he has 
written his history inspires the confidence of the reader.** 

From incidental observations in the pages of the book, it 
appears that the author was dhean, hakhM and Mdnsdmdn, in 
the time of fiahkdur Sh4h. and that he afterwards held the office 
of (iirogha of the treasury of the ahadk. In the later yean of 
the work it is little more than a record of ^vpointments and 
promotions, with the concomitant presrats and offerings.*] 

' [x 8« its Bsagtl Aiistie Soeistj’i eopf . Mr. Morlsj mjs Iks Sejd Amlie 
SocMtj't cepj ii CMtinned for siraAw yMr.’*] 

* { 8 m Mr. Motity’t CsUloguw Col. htftl Artielo, Joan. B. A. 8. (Now 
ScfMi), Tol. iii. p. 456.] 
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EXTRACTS 

Accession of Shah Jahdn. 

[ Yaminu-d daula Xsaf Khin^ 'Azam Kli&n and other nobles 
defeated the army of ShahriyAr in the vicinity of Lahore. They 
entered the city, made Shahriyir prisoner, and blinded him. 
Bul4ki and the other sons of Daniy&l and Khusru were put in 
chains, and imprisoned’in the fcct of Lihore.] 


Death of Bahddtir Shah. 

[Bah&dur Sh&h died on the night of the 20th Muharram, 1024 
A.H. (9th Feb. 1615). 'Great confusion immediately followed in the 
royal camp, and loud cries were heard on every side. The anUrs 
and officials left the royal tents in the darkness of the night, and 
went off to join the young princes. Many persons of no party, and 
followers of the camp, unmindful of what fate had in store for them, 
were greatly alarmed, and went off to the city with their fiunilisf. 
BufSaos and vagabonds began to lay their hands upon the goods 
of many. The streets were so crowded that it was diffi(hilt to 
pass along them, and houses could not be found to accommodate 
the people. Several persons were to be seen seeking refuge in 
one little shop. Friends and relations were unable to answer the 
calls made upon them. Qreat disturbances arose in the armies 
of the Princes, and none of the great men had any hope of 
saving their lives. The soldiers loudly demanded their pay and 
allowances, and joining the unceremonious servants, they made 
use of foul and abusive language, and laid their hands on every- 
thing they found. Fathers could do nothing to help their sons, 
nor sons for their fathers. Every man had enough to do in taking 
care of himself, and the scene was like the day of judgment. 
Informers brought in news that Prince Muhammad Karin^ eon 
of Prince 'Azimu-sh Shdn, had left his own camp and gone off 
towards that of Mali&bat Kh&n and Kh4n-zam4n, sons of tbe 
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late Eh&n-kh&n&D, and no one knew what his intentions were. 
Every one» small and great, looked npon 'Azimn-sh Sh&n as the 
successor ; for ho had soldiers, artillery, elephants, treasure, and 
implements of war two-fold more than all his three brothers. 
Except Amkru^l umard Bakhshiu-l Mulk (Zd-1 fikdr Kh&n), all 
the royal nobles were in his favour. It was probable that he 
would draw up his forces at once, and not give his adversaries 
time to assemble theirs.] 
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T>airKH.l CHAOHATAf 

•r 

MUHAMMAD SHAPr, TEHARANf. 

[This woik is also found bearing the names Mir^u-l Wdriddt 
and TdrUth-i Xuhammad'ShdM. The author was Muhammad 
Shaft -i Tehardnf, whose poetical soubriquet was W&rid. He tells 
his readers that he was bom in Hindust&n, but that his father, 
Muhammad Sharif, and his ancestors, were natives of Tebar&n. 
Up to the age of forty-one he had done nothing to hand his 
name down to posterity, and while he was regretting his wasted 
life, and considering what work he should uudertakef he was 
visited by his friend, Mitsa Tndyatu-llah 'Atufat Kh&n, at 
whose instance he eomposed this history. He goes on to say, 
“ From the year 1100 A.B., the greater portion of what I have 
recorded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust- 
worthy persons I took the utmost pains in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about I 
discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late 
Solt&n Muhammad A\am up to the present time, or for twenty- 
two years, I have seen everything with my own eyes.'’ The 
worit is written in an elegant, but somewhat difficult style. It 
begins with the history of B&bar, and includes part of the reign 
of Muhammad Shih down to the vrithdrawal of N&dir Sh&h in 
1739. He doses his work with the following statement : 

"After the departure of N4dir Shdh, a Royal Order was 
issued to the following effect : * All public officers should occupy 
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themselves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except the 
historians. These should refrain from recording the events of 
my reign, for at present the record cannot be a pleasant one. 
The reins of Imperial or Supreme Government have fallen from 
my hands. I am now the viceroy of N&dir Sh&h.* Notwith* 
standing that the nobles and great officers of the Court, hearing 
these melancholy reflections of the Emperor, in many compli* 
nientary and flattering speeches recommended him to withdraw 
this order, Hie Majesty would not be satisfied. Consequently, 
being helpless, all the historians obeyed the royal mandate, and 
laid down their pens.^ 

The work is not a very long one. The copy used by Colonel 
Lees was a royal octavo of 668 pages, 15 lines to the page. 
There is a copy and several extracts of the work in the library 
of Sir H. M. Elliot.iJ 


BXTBACr. 

(N&dir Sh&h), calling Burh&nu4 Mulk before him, sent 
him to the presence of Muhammad Sh&h, having determined 
upon this treaty, that the Emperor of Hindust&n should come to 
have an interview with him, and that he should not be sparing 
of his money and goods. He on his part would hold fast to the 
treaty, and the sovereignty and the whole kingdom, as formerly, 
should^emain in the possession of his brother monarch. 

Burh&nu-l Mulk was admitted to the presence for the pur- 
pose of delivering this message. Next morning Niz&mu-l Mulk 
went beforo the Sh&h to arrange matters, and the Sh&h came 
as far as the door of the tent to meet him. 

The following day Muhammad Sh&h proceeded there, riding in 
a light litter. As he entered the tent, N&dir Sh&h came respect- 
fully forward, and they, taking one another’s bands, sat down 

> [TbU article baa been chiefly derived from Col. Leea’ artiols in the Joamal of 
the Itojal Asiatic Society (k.s. toI. iiL), and bis tranalatioiis of the two Eztractc 
above quoted bavo been adoj^ted ; but tbe paseagea bad been picked ont by Sir H. M 
Elliot, and were tranalated for bim by a mimihi] 
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together upon the same moinad. The coffee*besrer first presented 
coffee to Nidir Sh£h, and he with his own hands courteously, 
presented it to Muhammad Sh&h, and said, Since you have 
done me the honour to come here, you are my brother, and may 
you remain happy in the empire of Hindust&n.'' 

After two hours, Muhammad Sh&h returned to his own camp, 
and diffused comfort among the dejected chiefs of Hindustan. 
It had been determined that both Kings should march together 
towards Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d. So on Friday, the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, in 
the year IISI a.h. (8th March, 1739), the two Emperors reached 
Dehli. Naw4b Burh4nu-I Mulk was present there at the time, 
but on the following morning he died. On the night of the third 
day from that Friday, this extraordinary circumstance occurred, 
that some people of Hindust&n raised a report that Muhammad 
Sh4h had made away with N&dir Sh4h. When this rumour 
spread through the city, every man cut down with his sword 
each vanquished one without compassion. The Persians, hearing 
of the murder of their master, lost all self-control, and three 
thousand or more of them were put to death. 

About midnight, the officers of N4dir Sh4h, frightened and 
trembling, represented the state of affairs to the Sh4h. The 
Sh&h, angry at being aroused, said, ** The men of my army are 
maliciously accusing the people of Hindiistin, so that I should 
kill a number of them, and give the signal for plunder ” But 
when this information was repeated over and over again to 
the Sh&h, he seized his sword, and in the Mosque of Rasadu-d 
daula (which is situated near the court of the superintendent of 
the police), he himself made that sword a standard, and i;!> 3 ued 
the order for slaughter. 

From} that night till five hours of the following day, man, 
woman, animal, and every living thing which came under the eyc5> 
of the Persians, was put to the sword, and from every house 
ran a stream^ of blood. At last Muhammad Sh4h mounted, and 
went to the Sh4h to make intercession for God’s people. Nadir 

» Lit. *• A Tigrii.’* 
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Sh4h, oat of eonrideration fi>r him, willingly aeoeded to his 
wishes, gave orders that the Persians should immediately cease 
from Airther slaughter, and desist from this unseemly work. In 
short, a proclamation of quarter was made, and the cry of this 
glad tidings resounded on all sides. 

After this, N&dir Sh4h remuned for some days, and collecting 
a great deal of treasure and wealth, he set out towards the 
capital of fr4n. On the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind, who 
had come out with hostile designs, was defeated by N&dir Sh&h 
with reiy little trouble, and obliged to submit. On the day 
Nidir Sh&h set out for the capital of I'rin, a notice was sent 
to Fdl&d Kh4n, the superintendent of the police of Hind(!ist4n, 
intimating that not one of the Persians remained in Hinddst&n. 
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BURHiCNU.L rUTlTH 

or 

MUHAMMAD 'ALf. 

This nre work, immediately after the nstutl praises of the 
Creator and the Prophet, commences with an eulogium on 
History. It informs ns that stories of ancient heroes operate as 
a warning to posterity, and those relating to the manners and 
eostoms of great men and powerfol monarchs form a rule for 
the existing sorereigns of the world. For proud men and 
warriors. History is the surest means of knowing what acts ereiy 
one has performed according to his power and understanding; 
what balls were struck by what bats, and how this games were 
won ; how the swords of revenge were drawn against enemies, 
and how they were destroyed ; how some by their arts, machina- 
tions and prudence, saved themselves ftom the hands of their 
adversaries, and how others, by the force of their arms and 
courage, conquered the countries of the world; what heroism 
warriors have displayed, and how with their swords, battle-axes, 
arrows, lances and daggers^ they have cut off or broken the heads 
of foes, and darkened, as with night, the fields of battle with 
the dust of their feet. From History also may be known what 
learned man flourished at what time ; when a certain poet com- 
posed his poems ; at what time a certain prose work was 
compiled ; what miracle was performed by such a saint at such a 
time; what physician flourished at such a period; what cali- 
grapher acquired fansn in his profession, and at what time. 
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the adTantagee,** he eontinuee, this branch of 
learning are clearly obnons, and the motires to stady it have 
been fully shown, this mean and sinful person, this criminal, 
shameful, forlorn, and abashed, embarrassed and distressed ; this 
drowned in the ocean of fault and sin ; this bad character and 
blackfaced one; this hoper of forgiveness from God, the Protector 
of great and small, viz. Muhammad 'Ali, son of Muhammad 
Sddik-al Hasni-al Naiah&puri-al Hanafi, compiled this history, 
which is extracted from many other similar works, in an ex* 
ceedingly condensed form, and to the extent of his power took 
great care in adjusting the dates. Thus the periods of the births 
and deaths of the diflferent kings, and the actions of different 
governors, may be found in the course of these narratives. He 
has produced a polished mirror, in which are reflected all the 
prophets, saints, learned men, poets, sovereigns, princes, philo- 
sophers, ministers, iaiyid^ and physicians. Having for many 
years dived into the depths of books, he brought out these 
pearls from those oceans.^' 

The works which he quotes as his authorities are the Kauzatu^i 
8a/d^ Habibths Siyar, Firishta, JRauzaM AAddb, ^A'lam-ara, 
Tazkiratu-l Fukahd^ Tazkiratu Shu^ard^ Zafar- 
ndma, Tabakdt-i Akbari, Futiih-i *A'sam Ouzldah of 

Hamdu-IIah Mustauii, Afzalu^t Tawdrikh^ Jahdn-drd^ 

Nizdnyiyc^^ Waudf, Mu'qjjam^ Mqjdlim4 Miiminin^ Lubhiht 
Tawdrlkh^ and ^A'lamgirl. 

The author dedicates his work to Naw&b Burhdnu-1 Mulk 
Saiyid Sa'&dat Khdn, upon whom he bestows a long and laboured 
eulogy. In other parts of the work he takes every opportunity of 
lauding his patron, and at page 329 says that he alone is capable 
of competing with the Mahrattas, at the dread of whom all tl>e 
other nobles of the Empire had at that time lost heart, and 
become alarmed. It is in compliment to his patron’s title of 
Burh&nu-l Mulk that his work takes its name of Burhdnu^l 
the demonstration of victories.” 

The work was composed in a.h. 1148 (a.d. 1736-6),— 
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several years afterwards, we find the author dedicating it to 
another patron, and ^ving to it the better-known name of 
Mir-dtu-9 Safd^ in which he most amusingly changes, omits, or 
adds sectarian passages to render his book acceptable to a /Sunni, 
instead of a 8M^a. 

The Burhdnu4 Futuh has certainly great merit in its close 
attention to dates, which make it a very useful book of reference, 
though in other respects it is too short to be of any particular 
value. The matter is a little expanded towards the close of 
the Dehli history, which is brought down to the very year in 
which it was written. It is divided into an Introduction, 
eighteen Books, and a Conclusion. The Books are divided 
into several Chapters, and they again are subdivided into Sec- 
tions. The following Table will show the miscellaneous nature 
of their contents. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. 

Introduction. The advantages and objects of the study of 
history, p. 13. > 

Book I. — ^An Account of the Creation of the world, the birth 
of Adam and the histories of the Prophets, Kings and learned 
men who flourished before the advent of Muhammad, p. 19. — 
Chap. i. The Creation of the world, p. 19 ; ii. The Prophets, p. 
21 5 iii. The learned men, p. 52 ; iv. The Emperors of Persia to 
whom aQ the Kings of the world paid tribute, p. 55 : Sec. 1. 
The Peshd&dians, p. 55 ; 2. Tlie Kai&nians, p 60 ; 3. The 
Askanians, p. 70 ; 4. The Sissdnians, or Akdsiras, p, 71 
Book II. — ^History of Muhammad and the Imdms, in seven- 
teen Chapters, p. 81. — Chap. i. The history of the Prophet, 
p. 81: Sec. 1. His genealogy, p. 81; 2. His birth, p. 81 ; 3. 
From his birth to his mission, p. 82 ; 4. From his mission to his 
flight, p. 8.3 5 6. From his flight to his death, p. 84 ; 6. His lineal 
descendants, p. 97 ; 7. His wives, p. 97 ; 8. His uncles and 
aunts, p. 98 ; 9. His friends, p. 99 j 10. His estate, p. 100.-- 
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Chap. ii. Fitima, p. 100 ; iii. Hauat ’Ali, p. 101 : See. 1. His 
birth and death, p. 101 ; 2. Hie children, p. 102. — Chap. ir. 
Imlm Hayan, p. 103 : See. 1. His birth and death, p 103; 2. 
His children, p. 103.— dhap. t. Im&m Hnsain, p. 103 : Bee. 1. 
His birth and death, p. 104 ; 2. His children, p. 105. — Ohap. 
▼i. Im&m Zaina-1 ’Abidin, p. 106 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 106 ; 2. His children, p. 106. — Chap. tu. Im&m Mohammad 
B&kir, p. 106 : Sec. 1. His Urth and death, p. 106 ; 2. His 
children, p. 107. — Chap. viii. Im&m Ja'far S&dik, p^ 107 : Sec. 
1. Hu birth and death, p. 107 ; 2. His children, p. 107. — Chap, 
it. Im&m Mdsa K&ziro, p. 107 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 107 ; 2. His children, p. 107. — Ohap. x. Im&m ’All, son of 
Mdsa Bazd, p. 108 ; xi. Im&m Muhammad Taki, p. 106 : 
See. 1. His birth and death, p. 108 ; 2. His children, p. 108. 
Chap. xii. Im&m ’All Naki, p. 108 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 108; 2. His children, p. 108.— Chap. xiii. Im&m Hasan 
Askari, p. 108 ; xir. Muhammad Mahdi, p. 109 ; xt. The 
relatiyes of Muhammad, p. 110; xvi. The companions of 
Mohammad, p. 112 : Sec. 1. The companions of bis flight, 
p. 112; 2. The Ans&rs, p. 116;, 3. The pretended converts, 
p. 119 ; 4. His dependents who had no less rank than the com* 
panions, pn 121. — Chap. xvii. Some of the Saiyids, p. 122. 

Book III. — The Khalifas, p. 126. — Chap. i. The first four 
Khalifas, p. 126 ; ii. The ’Ummayide Khaliflu, p. 139 ; iii. The 
’Abb&side Khalifas, p. 144 ; iv. The Isma'ilian Khalifiu who 
ruled in Egypt, Hijj&z and the western countries, p. 148. 

Book IV.— Some of the Saiyids who governed in Andalusia, 

p. 160. 

Book Y. — ^History of the Persian Kings, in nineteen Chap* 
ters, p. 162. — Chap. i. T&hirian Kings of Khur&s&n, p. 162 ; 
ii. Safi&rians of Sist&n and Khor&s&n, p. 153; iii. S&m&* 
ni&ns, p. 153; iv. Ghaznivides, p. 156; v. Bnwmhides, or 
Dailamas, p. 159; vi. Saljdkians, p. 163 : Sec. 1. Those who 
reigned in fr&n, p. 163; 2. Those who governed in Kirm&n, p. 
168 ; 3. Those who ruled in Bum, p. 168. — Chap. vii. Khw&- 
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riun>8h&hi«, p. 169 '; Tiii. Isma’nians, etc., p. 171 ; ix. At&baks 
of Musal, p. 173; x. Atab^s of Azarb&ij&n, p. 174; xi. 
At&baks of F&rs and Shlr&z, p. 174 ; xii. At&baks of Ldristin, 
p. 175; xiii. Ohorians of Khurdsan, p. 176; xiv. Kirits of 
Hir&t, p. 176 ; xr. Kings of M&zandar&n, p. 177 : Sec. 1. 
Ancient Kings of M&zandar&n, p. 177; 2. Modem Kings ot 
Mdzandar&n, p. 179. — Chap. xvi. Kings of Rostamdir, p. 182 ; 
xvii. Kings of Sfst&n, p. J.84 ; xxiii. Snltdns of L&r, p. 185 ; 
xix. Shirw&n*sh£hi8, p. 187. 

Book YI.— Chiefs of Arabia, p. 188.— Chap. i. Sult&ns of 
Juiza, p. 188 ; ii. Sult&ns of Yemen, p. 189 ; iii. Sultins of 
Misr and Shim, p. 192 ; ir. Hamad&nites, p. 195 ; r. ’Akflites, 
196 ; vi. Asadides, p. 197. 

Book YII.— House of Ohangix ^in and its branehes, 
p. 197. — Chap. i. The house of Changiz Kh&n, p. 197; ii. 
Ilkinians, p. 213 ; iii. Chaup&nians, p. 214 ; iv. Kari-khitiians, 
p. 215 ; T. Mnzafiarians, p. 216 ; Ti. Sarbad&ria Kings of 
Sabzaw&r, p; 220 ; tu. Snlt&ns of the Kar&-Kdinlu,>p. 221 ; Tiii. 
Sultins of thd Ak-Kdinld, p. 222. 

Book YIII. — ^Tim&r and his descendants who ruled orer f r&n 
and Turin, p. 224. * 

Book IX. — Saffari Kings, p. 240. 

Book X. — Osminlis of Bdm, p. 276. 

Book XI.— Shaibini descendants of Changiz Khin, p. 290. 

Book XII. — Kings of Dehli. — Chap. i. Kings who ruled 
before Timur, p. 295 : ii. Descendants of Timdr who reigned in 
Hindistin, p. 299. 

Book Xm.— Minor Dynasties of Hinddstin, p. 340. — Chap, 
i. Bihmani Kings of the Dakhin, p. 340 ; Ii. Niziin-shihis, p. 
343 ; iii. ’AdiUshihi Kings of Bijipur, p. 345 ; ir. Kutb-shihi 
Kings of Haidaribid, p. 347 ; r. Tmid-shihi Kings of Birar, p. 
350 ; ri. Baridia Kings of Bidar, p. 350 ; rii. Kings of Cujarit, 
p. 351 ; Tiii. Sultins of Milwi, p. 353 ; ix. Saitdns of Khdndesh 
aiid Burhdnpdr, p. 354 ; x. Sultins of -Bengal, p. 355 ; xi. 
Sultins of Jaunpdr, p. 359 ; xii. Sultins of Sind, p. 359 ; xiii. 
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Sultdns of Multan, p. 360 ; ziir. Kings of Kashmir^ p. 361 ; 
XV. Sultins-of Little Tibet, p. 363. 

Book XIV. — Muhammadan religious and learned men^ p. 
364.'-*Ghap. i. Learned ShU'as^ p. 364; ii. Learned Sunnis, 
p. 370. 

Book XV . — Sijis and great Saints, p. 383. 

Book XVI. — Celebrated Poets.*— Chap. i. Arabic Poets, 
p. 392 ; Persian Poets, p. 393. 

Book XVII. — Miscellaneous occurrences since the establish- 
ment of the Hijra era, p. 407. 

Book XVIII. — Tribes of Arabia and Persia, p. 409. — Chap, 
i. Those of Arabia, p. 409 ; ii. Those of Persia, p. 412. 

Conclusion — Chronological Tables of Dynasties, p. 415. 

Size — S mall folio, containing 426 pages, with 18 lines to a 
page. 

The Burhdnu4 Futuh is quite unknown. I am fortunate 
enough to possess the autograph of the author, written in the 
year of composition, and no doubt the identical one presented to 
Naw&b Sa'&dat Khin, and stolen from the l^yal Library. I 
procured it in a bmair at Lucknow. 

[The Extracts were translated by a munshl, and corrected by 
Sir H. M. Elliot. They differ in some respects from a new copy 
of the Mir-dtu-s Sa/d belonging to Sir Henry.] 

EXTRACTS. 

In this year (1121 a.h., 1709 a.d.), in consequence of the 
rebellion and disturbances which were raised by T£r& B&i, wife 
of Sambh&, son of Sir&, Mir Ahmad Eh&n, Quremor of Bnr- 
h&npdr, was killed in the month of Safar, and great tnmult arose 
in that city, equal to what may be expected in the day of resur- 
rection. In the city, besides Saiyid Zainn-d din Kh&n Xotudl, 
who was left for its protection, there was also the &ther of the 
compiler of these leaves, who was appointed roaster of the royal 
ordnance. Mir Ahmad Khdn had sent them with orders to 
defend the ramparts of the city wall, and fortify the bastions. 
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They need all their efTorte to save the city and repel the enemy. 
The insurgents hud siege to the fort for eighteen days, and nhide 
great endearonrs to take the city. They succeeded in burning 
many Tillages, and most of the tnansahddn who had accompanied 
Mir Ahmad Eh&n were taken prisoners by the enemy, wlio 
eitorted something, or other from all of them. From Fidwiyat 
Kh&n Bakhshi 25,000 mpees were taken, and in the same 
manner some gare one thousand, and others less. Sharafu-d din 
Eh&n, accountant of the household expenses, being wdl rerseil 
in the art of music, declared that he was a singer of Mir Ahmad 
Kh&n, and thus easily obtamed his release. The other nobles 
smd that they were barbers, and, after sharing, obtained their 
freedom from the place of destmeUon without paying any money. 
With Mir‘ Ahmad Kh&n, nineteen relatives of his were slain. 
Zafar Eh&n, who was one of the respectable inhabitants of the 
city, and had no one equal to him in bravery, though severely 
wounded, escaped into the city with the greatest difficulty. 
Sharza Eh&n Dakhini, snrnamed Saiyid Rustam Eh&n, one of 
the chief nobles who resided at B&l&pur, in Bir&r, came with the 
utmost speed to relieve Burh&np&r, and as he had a large force, 
the enemy raised the siege and took to flight. His Majesty 
granted the governorship of Burh&np&r to Saiyid Rustam Eh&n. 


VarUnu m»U which have occurred during the Hyra era. 

A.H. 14.<— Discovery of the composition of gunpowder. 

A.H. 64. — ^’Abduollah, son of Zahir, built the temple of Mecca. 
A.H. 75. — Money first eoined by the Muhammadans. Tiie 
Anar was a coin of Rum, and the dirham of Persia. 

A.R. 180. — Fall of the tower in Alexandria in an earthquake. 
A.H. 237.— A great fie.iy meteor appeared in 'Askalan, which 
was for a long time suspended between heaven and earth. 

A.H. 242.— A dreadfol earthquake oeenrredaad inflicted great 
^■nage throaglkoat the world. 

A.I1. 244.— A terrible noise was heard in Akhldt ahont the 
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time of nudni^t, aod nnmeroos men were alarmed to death. In 
'Ir&k hailstones ftll which were one yard in diameter. 

A.H. 252 . — A great famine raged in Baghd&d, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city, to the number of about one-fourth, were starred 
to death. 

A.H. 269.— T&ldn built a large tower orer the tomb of 
Mu'dria, and it is one of the curiosities of the world. 

A.B. 278.— Rise of the Rarmathians in Kd&. 

A.H. 279. — EBooks on Natural Philosophy were written, and 
the practioe of selling and buying books was first introduced. 

A.H. 284. — ^In Egypt such darkness prevailed, that lamps were 
kept lighted £» three days, and in Basii red and yellow storms Mew. 

A.H. 286.— In Bahrain Abd Sa’id Hab&ni became chief of the 
Karmathiana. 

A W. 288.— In the West Abd 'Abdu-lbth introduced the doe* 
trines of the 8Waa. 

A.B. 328.— Btara fell iiom the sky, which appeared like birds 
of fire, and wludi greatly terrified the people. 

A.K. 330. — The Euphrates overflowed with such violence, that 
half of tiM city of Baghddd was inundated. 

A.H. 337<— The Euphrates again overflowed, and three-fourths 
of the city was covered with water. 

A.H. 346. — ^The reflux of the Persian Gulf took place to such 
a degree, that new islands appeared. Be and Tdlikdn were de- 
stroyed by the violence of an earthquake. 

A.H. 349.— A great quarrel broke out between the 8kta and 
Sunni sects, and the latter prevailed on account of the abundance 
of the descendants of Hdshim and the assistance of Mn'izzn-d 
danla. 

A.H. 351.— The Shi*M predominated, and reproachful sen- 
tences against the first Khalift were engraved on doors and 
mosques in Ba^d&d. 

A.H. 352.— By the orders of MaMzzn*d danla Dailamf, mourn- 
ings for the death of Imfim Husain (peace be on him ! ) were 
openly observed. 
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A.H. 368. — ^The words **Bis6 for a Tirtnoos purpose^ were 
introdaced in the d%dn by orders of the descendants of F4tima. 

A.H. 363.— The khutba of the descendants of 'Abb4s was 
abolished in Mecca, by order of Mn’izzn-d din Allah ’Alawi, and 
the words aboTe mentioned were then also introdaced into the 
dsdn. 

A.H. 368. — ^'Azdn-d danla sent money to constmot the fort of 
Medina. 

A.H. 382. — A Shiukh came into the Oourt of the JBStalifii of 
Baghd&d from Y&jdj and M&jdj. 

A.H. 389. — Flags were first carried in commemoration of the 
death of Im&m Husain (peace be on him !), and the MarnoB or 
elegies, in commemoration of the event, were first read with loud 
cries and lamentations. 

A.H. 398. — The Sunnis obtained superiority over the 8hi*aiy 
and a great earthquake occurred in Dayiiz. 

A.H. 400. — ^The Jdnu^ was built in Egypt in the time 

of H&kim-i BilUh ’Alawi Isma’ili. 

A.H. 407. — The Shfas of. Wfisit.were put to flight by the 
Sunnis, and the temple BaUu-l Mukaddas was demolished. 

A.H. 413.— Occurrence of intense cold in the country of ’Irfik, 
which froze the water of the watercourses and wells. 

A.H. 428. — ^A great famine raged in all the countries of the 
world, and about one-tenth of the people were starved to death. 

A.H. 432. — A. dreadful earthquake occurred in Tabriz. 

A.H. 434. — ^Another earthquake occurred which destroyed Tabriz. 

A.H. 440.— The wall round the city of Shir&z was completed 
by Abu4 Muk&rim, a Dailami chief. 

A.H. 442.— A comet appeared. 

A.H. 443.— A fight took place between the Sunnis and the 
SkTas tn Baglid4d| uid th. fomior ynn Tictonoiu* 

A.H. 444.— The quarter of Baghd&d in which the tSAfaf resided 
was destroyed. 

a.H. 450. — ^The Shtat ohtuned power orer the SunnU in 
Baghdad by the asnitanee of Basdsari (may peace be to him !)> 
m. .m. 
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A.H. 451. — ^The 8mni» overcame the Shfat^ sod Baadsaii 
Traa el^. 

A.H. 45S. — A great famine occorred in Egypt, and the people 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. 

A.H. 464. — ^The Tigris overflowed, and Baghd&dwae inundated. 

A.H. 456. — A great conflagration took place in Damascus, and 
the sepulchre of Ban! 'Ummmya was burnt. 

A.H. 462.— Famine raged in the country, and a pestilential 
disease broke out in Egypt : the khutba of F&tima was abolished 
in the country of Hij[j&z. 

A.H. 466. — ^The Tigris was agun swollen, and Baghd&d 
inundated. 

A.'H. 503. — The Firingis took the fort of Tripoli afl«r a si^ 
of seven years, and they also obtained possession of the forts of 
B&nias, Tarsdl, and Akiid. 

A.H. 504. — The Firingis took the forts of Beyrout, Ay4sif, 
and the stronghold of Saidd. 

A.H. 505. — ^The foundation of the fort of Mashhed Mukaddas 
was laid by the exertions of Amir 'All. 

A.H. 514. — Tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dis- 
covered in the well-known ravine. 

A.H. 515. — ^Baghd&d- was burnt, and some of the pillars of 
Tamini fell down. 

A.H. 517 .’ — A total eclipse of the sun took place, so that the 
stHts appeared during the day. 

A.H. 516.’ — The SMi'a creed was promulgated in the country of 
Azarb&ij&n 

A.H. 518. — Saifu-1 Isl&m issued, after many years, a prohibition 
to the learned men in Mecca and Medina, that the words “ Bise 
for a virtuous purpose " should not be cried out in the dzdn. 

A.H. 600. — White dust fell from the sky. 

A.H. 654.— A red flame was seen in the vicinity of Medina, 
and Baghdad was inundated by the river. 

A.H. 669.— Damascus was Inundated by the overflowing of the 
streams. 


> in orif . 
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iLB. 683.— A bug* flood ouDO and innndatod Danaaons a 
aooond tinao. 

A.H. 693. — ^Tho flame again appealed in thavioinitj of Medina. 

A.B. 694.— The water of the !Nile ftll, and a great fltmine 
oeeaned in Egypt. 

A.H. 695. — terrible fiunine raged in the dtiea of Egypt ufl 
Syria, and men ate doge, cate, and even thmr own diildiea. 

▲.H. 700. — The flkh&ni almanaoe were invented. 

A.H. 701. — A pestilential diseaee broke ont among men and 
all’dasses of animab. 

A.H. 718. — ^The a8trol<^rs were prohibited from ^ .ononneing 
their predictions in Damasens, and a great fiunine took place in 
the continent and the islands. 

A.H. 728.— The conrt-yard of the temple of Meeoa was newly 
laid down. 

A.H. 731.— The canal was brought into the city of Aleppo. 

A.H. 739. — A great earthquake occurred in Weetem Tripoli. 

A.H. 740.— lire descended firom the heavens on the coasts of 
Syria and burnt many houses. 

A.H. 746. — The palaee of Kisra was demolished on the 4th 
of Safiir. * 

A.H. 749. — ^A dreadful plague ravaged the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. 

A.H. 802.— Fire caught the temple of Mecca and injured it. 

A.H. 819. — A great pestilence broke ont in most of the cities 
of the world. 

A.H. 836. — A comet appeared. 

A.H. 842. — ^The foundation of a Jama Ma^id was laid in 
Adama. 

A.K 844. — ^The Jdmtf Mayid was completed. 

A.H. 862.— Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 

A.H. 877.— A total eclipse of the sun took place on the 37th 
of Rabi'u*! awwal, and the stars appeared during the darimess. 

A.H. 883. — A great plague occurred in Mecca. 

A.H. 884 — Damasens was burnt. 
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A.H. 901*904.— The riyen vere gnetly iwolleoi and pestilen- 
tial diseases broke out in all the cities of Bum. 

A.H. 903. — A Jdmaf Ma^ was founded in Gmistantinople. 

A.E. 912.' — The Portuguese took possession of some of the 
coasts of India. 

A.H. 1011^. — The medicinal properties of tobacco were dis- 
covered, and it was used in smoking, as it is now. 

A.H. 1030. — ^The water of the Bay of Oonstantinople was 
frozen by excess of cold. 

A.H. 1099. — A pestilential disorder broke out in Bcrhdnpdr 
and the Dakhin, which continued till a.h. 1104, and destroyed 
half the people. 

A.H. 1116*1119.— A great famine occurred in Bnrh&npdr and 
the Dakhin, and many men died of hunger. 

A.H. 1140.— The rain fell very copiously in Burhdnpdr, and 
the river T&pti rose so high that it inundated one-tenth of the 
city, and destroyed one-fourth of the houses. 

A.E. 1148. — Towards the end of the year such a violent 
earthquake occurred in Kashmir, that it destroyed about two 
thousand houses. 
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XO 

KANZU-L MAHPirZ. 

'‘The Guarded Treasury” is so peculiar a name, that it pro- 
bably represeuts the date when the work was first commenced, 
1142 A.H. The narrative, however, is brought down to the 
year 1150 a.h., or eight years subsequent. 

The second volume only of this work has come into my posses- 
sion, and in that nothing is stated with ruspect to the name and 
position of the author. The first volume seems to have been 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects. We are told incidentally, in a 
passage at the beginning of the second volume, that, amongst 
other things; it contained a Treatise on Knowledge. There 
could have been nothing on history, for that subject is exhausted 
in the second volume. The names of authorities are no| given 
in any general form, but the Tabakdt-i Ndsiti and Tabakdi-i 
Akbari are quoted. The only portion that can be considered 
original is the first portion on the duties and observances of 
kings and ministers, which is profusely illustrated by quotations 
from the Kur&n. 

This work is very rare. I have seen but one copy, which is 
in the possession of Sa'(du-d din Ahmad Eh&n, of Mur&d&bid. 
As before mentioned, it is deficient in the first volume. It was 
transcribed in 1188 a.h., in the NasfaUk character. 

CONTENTS. 

On the Duties and Observances of Kings and Ministers, pp. 

1 to 60 — The ’Ummayideand 'Abb&side Ehalifs, pp. 57 to 62 — 
Ghazni vides, pp. 63 to 78 — Kings of Dehli before -BAbar, pp. 
73 to I41«— Timurian Dynasty, down to Muhammad Shkh, pp. 
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141 to 1283-"EiDgs of the Dakhin, pp. 283 to 300— Snlt&ns of 
Qujuit, pp. 301 to 315— Salt&ns of M&lwa, pp. 316 to 330— 
Sultina of Bengal, pp. 331 to 335— Salt&ns of Jaunpilr, pp. 
836 to 339— Rulers of Sind, pp. 339 to 342 — Rulers of Mult&n, 
pp. 343 to 346— Salt&ns of Kashmir, pp. 346 to 357 — Brief 
Description of Hind&st&n, pp. 357 to 358. 

Sfti — Large- 8to., 358 pages, each comprising 22 lines. 


SXTRACr. 

In the rity of Agra there was a large temple, in which there 
were numerous idols, all adorned and embellished with precious 
jewels and valuable pearls. It was the custom for the infidels to 
resort to this temple from far and near sevraal times in each 
year to worship the idols, and a certain fee to the Government 
was fixed upon each man, for which he obtained admittance. As 
there was a laige congress of pilgrims, a very considerable amount 
was realized from them, and paid into the royal treasury. This 
practice had been observed to the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Sh&h Jah&n, and in the commencement of Aurangzeb’s 
government; but when the latter was informed of, it, he was 
exceedingly angry, and abolished the custom. The greatest 
nobles of his Court represented to him that a large sum was 
realized and paid into the public treasury, and that if it were 
abolished, a great reduction in the income of the State would 
tdke place. The Emperor observed, “ What you say is right, but 
I have considered well on tiie subject, and have reflected on it 
deeply ; hut if you wish to augment the revenue, there is a 
better plan of attaining that object by exacting the ji»ya. By 
this means idolatry will be suppressed, the Muhammadan religion 
and the tme frith will be honoured, our proper duty will be per- 
formed the flnances of the State will be increased, and the 
infldels will he disgraced.'* On hearing this, all the nobles and 
ministers of the throne admired and praised the wisdom of the Em- 
peror, who added, that “ by this plan the money would be saved, 
because the infidels came several times in a year and pud only a 
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little into the treasury ; but they will pay the ji%ya only once a 
year, and the OoTemment income will be increased, which is the 
grand object.” This was highly approved of by all the nobles ; 
and the Emperor ordered all the golden and silver idols to be 
broken, and the temple destroyed. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment was much increased ; it not only exceeded lacBy but came 
up to several krors. The ji%ya was collected from all, great 
and small, Hindus as well as rebel infidels, in all parts of the 
Empire, which extended on three sides to the sea. The Govern- 
ment officers also made great exertions in levying it, and in no 
case acted with indolgence and partiality. Consequently Islam 
acquired great predominance, and the Muhaniniadans were so 
dreaded that, for instance, if a Hindu went riding on his horse, 
and a peon of the office which collected the tax caught him, the 
colour of his face instantly changed, and he began to coax the 
peon ; but until he had shown the receipt for the jitya of the year, 
he could not stir a step from the place without being taken to the 
office. But at present the rule for the jizya is totally abolished. 
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Of 

RUSTAM ’ALr. 

Thb anthor of this work is Rnstam ’All, son of Muhammad 
Khalil Sh&h&b&di. He gives as the immediate reason of writing 
the TMkh-i Hindi, that contemporaries, from excessive attach- 
ment to this world, neglected entiielj to ponder on their exist- 
ence, either as regards its ori^n or end; and from their firm 
belief^ under the delusions of their evil passions, in the long 
duration of their lives in this world of mutations, pursued a pre- 
sumptuous and vain line of conduct. So he entertained a desire 
to commit to writing a brief account of jtut kings, and how they 
controlled oppressors and tyrants, in the hope that while it 
aaight prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fiiU ttraw the 
attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all earthly 
pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so induce 
them to withdraw their affections from this world. 

The execution of his intention was, however, suspended for a 
time by neeesrities, which compelled him to travel from city to 
city in search of employment and subsistence, until at last he was 
fortunate enough to take up his abode in Bhopdb Here^ for a 
period of three years, he subsisted on the munificence of certain 
great men and many sincere Mends, more espeoslTy on the liberal 
support of Nawfib Yfir Muhammad Khfin, ** a just nobleman, 
under whose administration the inhabitants of the dependoieies 
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<»f BliopAl enjoj the bleesings of peace.'* Aa the waste of the 
aathor were thoe supplied, he attained peace of mind, and waa 
enabled to oompoae the work which waa the object of hia hearths 
desire. 

The Tdrikh-i Hindi was composed in the year 1154 a.h. (1741-2 
AJ>.) aa we learn, not only from an ambiguous passage in the 
Pre&ce, but from an express declaration to that effect at the 
banning of the tenth chapter. The history also closes at that 
period, though towards the end of the work the twenty-fourth 
year of Muhammad Sh&h is mentioned, which would make it 
a year later. Only six pages, however, preceding this passage, 
the author reiterates the statement that the work was composed 
in the twenty-third year of Muhammad Sh&h’s reign. It may 
be considered altogether a useful compilation, as it is not copied 
verbatim from known authors, and in the latter part of it the 
author writes of many matters which came under his own 
observation or those of his friends. Amongst the works which 
he most frequently quotes are two, of which no traces can be 
obtained, — the 8iyar-% Hindi and the Faiitzdt-i AhbarU The 
former is frequently mentioned, from the time of the^ Slave 
Dynasty to the reign of Farrukh Siyar, and must, therefore, bo a 
general History of India. The quotations from the Faiiizdl-i 
Akbari are rarer, but extend from the time of Mahmud 
Ohaznavi to the time of Muhammad Sh4h. It appears to be 
partly a religious work, containing some historical anecdotes, for 
m the conclusion, in the chapter upon holy men, he says that it 
was composed by Sh&h Ghul&m Muh(u-d din, and dedicated to 
his spiritual teacher, Saiyid Sh&h 'AU Akbar, after whom it was 
called FaiiuM-i Akbari. Other works incidentally quoted are 
the Tdrikk-i Baddini, Habibth$ Siyar, Khuldsatu-t Taadrikh, 
TdrikkiAJcbar^Bhdki, Tdrikh-i Farrukh Siyar, Tdrikh-i Jahdngiri, 
ifir^di-i Ma^itdk, Tdrikh^i Shahdhi, and the Tdrikki Mahmitdi. 

It is probable that the last two are frmiliar works disguised under 
uncommon appellations. 

The author is fond of indulging in poetical quotations* 
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sentences' from the Eur&n, and moral reflections. Bat the 
quotations have been excluded from the following Extracts. 

This History is divided into an Introduction, ten Chapters 
(tahaka)^ and a Conclusion. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Introduction, on the Creation, the instability 
of the world, and an account of Hindustan, p. 8 — Chap. i. On 
the Hindu Bajas preceding Islam, p. 66 — ii. The Ghaznivides 
and Ghorians, p. 124 — iii. The Khilji Sult&ns, p. 176 — ^iv. The 
Tughlik-sli&hi Sult&ns, p. 193 — v. The Khizr-khanians, p. 216 — 
VI. The Lodi Afghan Sult4ns, p. 225 — vii. The early Timurian 
Kings, p. 257 — viii. The Sur Afghan Dynasty,' p. 279 — ix. The 
minor independent Dynasties, p. 326— x. The later Timurian 
Kings, p. 348. Conclusion — On the holy, learned, and excellent 
men and poets, whom the author has conversed with, or heard 
of. p. 59o. 

Size — 8vo., containing 651 pages, each of 11 lines. 

The only copy which I know of the Tdrikh-i Hindi was 
obtained for me by the kindness of Miy&n Faujdar Muhammad 
Kh&n, from the library of Nawab Sikandra Begam of Bhopal, 
and being in the possession of the descendants of Yar Mu- 
hammad Khan, the patron of the author, it is perhaps unique. 
But though there may be more copies in Bhop&I,,it is probable 
there are very few beyond the precincts of that city. 

[The Extracts which follow were translated by a mtmsAi, and 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Reign of Ahu4 Fath Ndsim-d din Muhammad Shah. 

This Prince was a lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent 
of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of somewhat 
a generous disposition. He was entirely careless regarding bis 
subjects. As is well known, this Emperor, so long as Amiru^l 
umard Husain ’All Kh&n lived, strictly observed, by virtue of 
the efficient management of that great Saiyid, all the ancient 
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I»w8 and eatablished rul^ of his aaeeoton. The achievement of 
all nndertalcings, the arrangement of all political affiure, and 
the execution of all wan were carried on in an excellent manner 
by the wisdom of that high nobleman. The Emperor dedded all 
disputes without partiality, according to the Muhammadan law ; 
but when some of the nobles, natives of this country and of Tdr&n, 
overcome by their evil passions, and merely through envy and 
malice, put that welUwisher of the creatures of Ood to death, to 
the great mortification of poor people and all good subjects, the 
Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his 
youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to fnvo- 
lous pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. 
This created a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him in 
those very nobles who, from their malicious disposition, had 
been the instruments of the death of Husain *A1{ Khdn. 
The Emperor, on account of the rebellion of the nobles, the 
fear of his own life, and the temptations of his evil passions, 
shut up the gate of justice and gave no ear to complaints. As the 
splendour and delight of the garden of this world, and the ver« 
dure and fruitfulness of. the fields of this earth, depend upon ihe 
flow of the stream of the equity and justice of Kings, so the 
withering of the trees of this world is caused by the hot winds 
of the negligence and carelessness of rulers and dissensions among 
well-disposed nobles. 

In a short time, many of the officers of this kingdom put out 
their feet firom the path of obedience to the sovereign, and many 
of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies stretched out the 
hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker tributaries and 
the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the country, which 
shall be briefly related, according to each year of the reign, if 
God please. 


FiriH Yiab or the Bxiok. 

At the end of this year, Sharfii-d danla Irbdatmand Kb&n, 
vith a body of nobles, was sent against B&ja Ajit Singh, who. 
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having broken out into open mutiny, and taken poBoeanon of 
Ajmir and Sdmbhar, had reached as &r as N&maoL He was 
accompanied by R&ja Jai Singh Saw&(, Muhammad Kh&n Ban- 
gash, and Gopfl Singh, lUja of Bhad&war, at the head of an army 
of about one hundred thousand horse and more than two hundred 
elephants. B&ja Ajit Singh, on hearing the news, lost all courage, 
fled from N&maul, and took refuge in the fort of 6arh*patti. 
Here he held out for some time, and at last, mounting a camel, 
went off to Jodhpur. He then sued for peace, and made over 
his son, Dhankal Singh, to the nobles to carry to Court. In the 
mean time, Ajit Singh was slain by his younger son, Bakht Singh, 
and Dhankal Singh, upon reaching the Court, obtained the inves- 
titure of the chiefship. He returned to his country, and became 
its ruler. His brother, Bakht Singh, besieged the fort of N%or, 
and having driven out the BAja of that place, became himself 
master of it. In the same year Rfija Jai Singh founded a 
magnificent new city between the towns of Amber and Sangdnir, 
and called it Jaipdr, after the name of Sawdi Jai Singh. 

Sixth Year of the Beion. 

Nizdmu-1 Mulfc, being disgusted with the Emperor, went 
towards Murdddbdd and Sambhal, under the pretence of hunting. 
When he had gone as far as the Ganges, near the town of Garh 
Muktesar, he at once turned aside from his course, and pro- 
ceeding vid Kol and Jalesar, crossed the Chambal and went 
towards the Pakhin. The Emperor, on hearing of this, sent 
orders to Mubdriz Khdn, appointing him governor of that 
province, and instigating him to destroy Nizdmu-1 Mulk. 
Mubdrizu-1 Mulk, in consideration of the obligations he owed, 
went from Haidarabdd towards Auraugdbdd. Nizdmu-1 Mulk 
sued for peace, but Mubdriz Ehdn was destined for the 
honour of martyrdom, so he did not listen to his advances, and 
rashly engaged in fight. The brave warriors, having boldly 
fought, put many insurgents to the sword. By chance, 
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Mab&riza-I Mnlk was slain, and Niz&mu>l Mulk, in perfect 
secnritj, obtained the governorship of the Dakhin. Mohammad 
Shdh, on being informed of this, was obliged to confer the 
post of minister, which was vacated by Niz4mu-1 Mulk, on 
rtim4do-d danls £smru-d din Kh4n, and sent a /armdn to 
Nizdmo'l Molk, appointing him governor of the Dakhin, and 
bestowing on him the tank of vic^erency and the title of 
Asaf J4h. 


SjiVEHTH YeAK of THB EsION. 

In this year a person, having assumed the name of Sdbir Sh4h, 
went to Eumdon, and represented to 'the Bdja of that place, 
whose name was Debi Singh, that he was one of the princes of the 
house of Timdr, and thus obtmned repeated orders on the 
Amctionaries below the hills at E4sipdr and Budarpur, to the 
effect that they should give him a red tent, such as is usual for 
the royal &mily, as well as some troops to accompany him. 
Having carried these orders into effect, they collected no less than 
forty thoosand BohQlas. Shmkh !Azamatu-lIah Kh4n, who in 
those days was the governor of Mur&d4b4d and Sambh^, was 
sent to qmU the insurrection, with a body of fifteen thousand 
horse and twelve elephants. In a single attack he overthrew the 
Rcdiilla army. The Afgh&ns were dispersed, and many were put 
to the swor^ Sfibir Sb&h fled towards the east, and went to 
Buriifoin*! Mulk, who, having captured him, sent him to the 
Emperor, under the custody of Murid Kh4a, a noble of high 
rank, and he was ordered to be impriaoned. 

Nnrra Ysak of tbs Bnon. 

A dispute arose in the Emperor’e audience chamber between 
Hnzaffiur and Barhfinad Mulk, because the latter officer, 
in the province of Ondh, had taken possession of tiw jigtn of 
moNMMiirs. It eontinned many days, and at last Mir Jnmla 
Y4r was i^pointcd by the Emperor of the Worid to decide 
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it. He 'was opinion that Barh/bn-l Mnlk should nngn the 
governorship of Ondh, and Mozafiar ITh^n the offiee of snperin- 
tendent of the ordnance. The former situation, in oonseqnenoe 
of the removal of Bnrh&nu*! Malic, was given to Muzaffikr Eh&n, 
and Burhdna-l Mulk was to be appointed governor of Mdlwi. 
This decision was approved and confirmed, and the office of the 
superintendent of ordnance, which was vacated by Muzaffiir 
Hhdn, was entrusted to S&’du-d din Kh&n, in whose place, Shcr 
Afgh&n Eh&n was appointed steward of the household. Muzaffar 
Kh&n, with the intention of going to the province of Oudh, 
jMtohed his tents near Fatparganj, and Burh&nu-l Mulk inarched 
towards Milwi ; but when the latter reached Agra, he at once 
crossed the river Jumna, and went towards Oudh. Muzaffar Jang 
was consequently obliged to proceed to Ajmir, as the government 
of that province induded N&tnaul and S&mbhar. 

Tbrth Ysak of ths RnoN. 

Mahamasad Kh&n Bangaah Ghazanfiur Jang, with an army of 
eighty thousand horse and more than a hundred elephants, pro* 
seeded to the province of All&h&b&d, to fight against ]^ja 
Ghatre&L After great exertions and many actions, the fort of 
Jitgarh, where he resided, was taken. Ghatrs&l fled for refiige 
to the 2!ambtddn of Jharna and Purna, and the whole territory 
caine into the possession of the Kh&n. 

Bnih&nh*! Mulk led an army against the fort of Gh&chandi, 
near Sh&h&b&d Kanauj, the chief of which was Hindu Singh, a 
Ghandela B&jp&t. He was, however, not to be subdued; but B&ja 
Oop&l Singh Bhadauria, who accompanied Burh&nu*! Mulk, under 
the pretence of making peace, went to Hindu Singh and told him 
that it was not expedient to quarrel with the Emperor's nobles, 
tliat he should leave the fort for three days, and he called God to 
witness Uut, after three days, when peace would be concluded, 
the possession of the fort should be restored to him. Hindd 
Singh was deceived, and left the fort, and with his fiunily and 
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property pitched his tents at some distance. The third day, by 
the order of Burh&nu4 Mulk^ R&ja 6op&l Singh, breaking his 
word, took the fort and zaminddri into his own possession. Con- 
sequently Hindu Singh, having no remedy, prepared to fight with 
the army of Burh&nu-l Mulk, which amounted to about sixty 
thousand horse, but, baffled in his attempt; retreated towards the 
territory of Chatrs&I. As a punishment for violating his promise, 
B4ja Gop&l Singh soon hastened towards his own destruction. 
After his death, his son, Antrat Singh, was confirmed in posses- 
sion of that district. 


Eleventh Year op the Beigw. 

The brother-in-law of Tahawwur Eh&n, named Muhammad 
Afzal, according to the Emperor’s orders, succeeded Tahawwur 
Khan as bia heir in the zaminddri of Shih Jah&npdr, and took 
possession of it. ’Abdu-llah Kh&n and Zuhdni-llah Khdn, 
brothers of T4ju-d din Eh&n, who had fled away towards 
Shams&b&d-mau, in conjunction with Mir Khurram 'Ali, a 
relative of the anthor, collected eight thonsand horse of the 
Bohilla tribe, ano advanced towards t^ city. Muhammad 
Afzal came out against him with a huge body of Afghins. A 
most fierce battle was fought near the city on the, banks of the 
Oarra. Muhammad Afzal was slain, and ’Abdn-llah Kh&n 
became master of the zaminddri. 

Mir Mushrif, who was one of the principal officers of the 
great Emperor, departed from this perishable world to the ever- 
lasting regions, and was buried in a garden which he had himself 
made. 


Twelfth Year of the Reion. 

Saiyid Miran, who was truly a man of great virtue and 
evotion, went on a Friday to the Jdma^ Ma^id of Dehli, and, 
n order to attract attention to the wrongs of the oppressed 
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people, prohibited the reading of the khutha^ upon which, the 
Hasuiria of the artillery, under the Emperor’s orders, put him 
to death. From that day disturbances arose throughout the 
kingdom, and enemies and rebels gained more and more power 
every day. The Emperor greatly regretted this event, but to no 
purpose. 

It was reported to the Emperor that the base enemy (the 
Mabrattas),^ having crossed the Nerbadda, had attacked Oiridhar 
Bah&dur, the Governor of M&lw&, and plundered his camp. 

The Emperor also received intelligence in this year that B&ji 
R&o Mahratta, having collected an army of 100,000 horse, had 
come to assist B&ja Ghatrs&l, and had besieged Muhammad Eh&n 
Bangash in Jitgarh. The time of the decadence of the Empire 
had arrived, and in retaliation for shedding the innocent blood of 
Saiyid Mi ran, no plan of repelling the enemy proved effectual. 
From that time to this the power and dominion of that tribe has 
daily increased. The siege of Jitgarh lasted for six months, and 
within the fort one sir of flour was sold for eighty rupees. At 
last, Ghatrs41 obliged Muhammad Kh&n to evacuate the fort, and 
having given him back some of the horses which he had plundered 
from him, allowed him to depart. In the way, thr Ehan met 
with his son, Kaira Kh&n, at the head of twelve thousand horse, 
and both father and son returned to their native city, Farrukh- 
4b&d, which had been founded in the name of Muhammad 
Farmkl; Siyar. From that time the population increased every 
day, and gradually it became a very large city. 

In this year, in the month of Sha’ban, a great tumult arose in 
the Jama* Mayid^ to avenge the death of a Musnim&n who was 
slain by a Hindu of the name of Subh Earan. The Hindus were 
assisted by the Royal mutasaddis (or writers). On Friday, at 
about 3 o'clock, a great fight took place. Seventeen men were 
killed within the Masjid, and Sher Afghan Kh&n, the Emperor s 
steward, having received a wound, escaped by the assistance of 
Roshanu-d daula. 

' ThrougLottt the MohrtttM are dengnsted limplj ae fhtmm ** esMiiei.* 
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Tribtbenth Year of the Bbion. 

Hahammad Eh&n Bangash Ohazanfar Jang was appointed 
Qovernor of the province of on condition of his chastising 

the enemy. When he went there, he sometimes fought with 
them, sometimes connived at their proceedings, and in this manner 
managed to prolong the period of his government. 


Fourteenth Tear of the Reign. 

Information was received that Muhammad Kh&n Ghazanfar 
Jang had crossed the Nerbadda, and joined Niz&mu-l Mulk. 
He was removed from the government of M&lw&, and R&ja Jai 
Singh Saw&i was appointed in his stead. 

In this year Mir Jumla Tarkhdn. one of the greatest nobles, 
and a man of learning and a friend of the learned, who 
was chiefly engaged in the study of the natural sciences, ac- 
cording to the will of God, departed this transitory world. 
This Mir Jumla was called Mir Tb&du-llah. He came to 
Hindust&n from Samarkand in search of his father, Mir AbuJ 
Waf&, who had become Ardsi of Benares. By degrees ^ he 
himself was appointed kdzi of the province of Bengal, and 
when Prince Muhammad Farrukh Siyar became governor of 
that province, he made him his tutor. During the time of this 
Prince’s reign he was reckoned one of the greatest nobles of 
the State, and had the conduct of all political affairs in his 
hands. At last, through the hostility of the Saiyids, he was 
deprived, after the murder of Farrukh Siyar, of all the insignia of 
noUlity ; but, by the favour of Husain 'All Eh&n, he was again 
raised to his former rank andy%lr, as well as to the office of Sadru-M 
iuditr. He was a person of exceeding generosity, and gave 
away lacs of rupees. He was often heard to say* that as regards 
the works of this world, he had only one desire unfulfilled, which 
was that he had never been able to give any person a present of 
ope kror of rupees. He loved knowledge and learned men, 
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because by means of his learning he had reached the Emperor’s 
Court, and obtained his rank. 

In the same year, at the instigation of Rdja Jai Singh, the vile 
enemy took possession of Malwa, and the R&ja himself added 
to his own territory many parganaa which belonged to the 
Emperor in the vicinity of Amber. Dhankal Singh, Raja of 
Marwir, sacked the district of Rewdri, which is thirty koa from 
Dehli, and took thirteen lacs of rupees from the authorities of 
that place. The enemies in all parts of the country stretched 
out their hands to ravage and plunder. 

Fifteenth Year op the Reign. 

Waziru-l Mulk Ttirnddu-d daula Kainru-d din Kh&n, with 
70,000 horse, marched from Dehli against Udaru, the Zamimidr 
of Kora Jah4n&b&d, who had killed J&n Nisar Kh&n. Ud&ru, on 
receiving the intelligence, retired from the district, and Eamru-d 
din Kh&n returned to the seat of Empire through Kanauj and 
Farrukh&bad. 


Sixteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muzaffar Kh&n, brother of Khdn>daur&n Kh&n, accompanied 
by Jai Singh and other Rajas, was despatched with a large army 
against the enemy, but being informed at Sironj that they had 
crossed the Nerbadda, and gone to the Dakhin, he returned to the 
capital. 


Seventeenth Year of the Reign. 

According to the Emperor’s orders, Ftimadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan Nusrat Jang, with a large army, many elephants, and 
heavy ordnance, moved towards the enemy through Agra, and 
Amiru-1 umara Bahadur Samsamu-d daula Mansur Jang, with 
many nobles and Rajas, and at the head o7 an army said to 
amount to 90,000 horse, and a large park of artillery, marched 
through the territory of Mewat. But through the misrepresen- 
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tations of B&ja Jai Singh» he was induced to give orders not to 
commence an action. One day, howeyer, as 'AH H&mid Ehfo^ 
one of the chief nobles, had left camp, he encountered by chance 
a body of the enemy. Although he had no force with him at 
the time, yet with his few attendants he repulsed the assailants, 
and returned to the camp in safety. As the Amiru4 umard 
would not engage with the enemy, one of the nobles named Tir- 
and&z Khin deserted him, and departed with three hundred 
horse with the intention of going to Dehlf ; upon which a party 
of the enemy, acting, it is said, under the instructions of R&ja 
Jai Singh, hastened in pursuit, and having overtaken him, sur- 
rounded him on all sides like a swarm of ants and locusts. 
Tir-and&z Kh&n showed great courage, and after fighting nobly, 
met with the honour of martyrdom. Of his followers some were 
killed, and others fell prisoners into the hands of the enemy. 

In the mean time, one of the enemy, by name Malh&iji, with 
a body of 45,000 horse, overran some of the pargam% of Rdja 
Jai Singh, and laid siege to the fort of S&mbhar. After three 
days the city was taken and plundered. It is said that nine 
hundred inhabitants of the city were killed and wounded. iEe 
took a contribution of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, 
besides two elephants and some horaes from Fakhru-d din Husain 
Eh&n, son of Udu Afghan Eh&n, the then governor of the place, 
and retunied to oppose the army of the Amim-l xmard. 

The Antinx-l xwiard^ deceived by R&ja Jai Singh, returning to 
the capital without coining once to action, arrived on the 17th of 
Zi-I hijja. Ftim&du-d daula, who had gone to oppose the enemy 
cid Agra, fought with Piluji Mahratta, near Narwar. 

At last, he also, leaving the result of the war, returned to 
Dchli on the 29th of Zi-1 hijja in the same year. 

Eighteenth Year of the Reign. 

The enemy went to the territory of Mcw4r, which is ruled by 
the R&n4 reached the city of I/dipur, and having taken a coii- 
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tribution from the B&nd, turned towards Mdrwdr, plundered the 
city of Hirtd, took some tribute from Bakht Singh, Bdja of 
Ndgor, and then arrived at Ajmir. The Mahratta chiefs alighted 
from their horses, and with the utmost respect visited the 
tomb of tlie great and venerable Khw&ja, and thence advanced 
to the fort of Bupnagar. Edja Sdwant Singh had busied himself 
in strengthening the fort with heavy guns. The army of 
the enemy, seeing no way of success, retreated, after suffering 
much loss, towards Jaipur. In the mean timej Tddg&r Kh&n 
B&o, Saiyid Kirpdran, and Najdbat ’Ali Kh&n, the nephew of 
Husain 'Ali Kh&n, went to Jai Singh, to request his interposition 
in coming to some accommodation with the enemy. All these 
officers, with the concurrence of B&ja Jai Singh, gave the enemy 
in the district of Kishangarh a sum of twenty lacB of rupees on 
the part of the Emperor, to induce them to return to the Dakhin, 
when they themselves returned to Dehli, 

During this year Burh&nu-l Mulk Sa’&dat Kh&n went towards 
Kora Jah&n&b&d. The chief of that tract, named Bhagwant, 
son of TTd&rd, who before this, having killed J&n Nis&r Kh&n, 
governor of that place, had greatly injured and oppressed the 
peasantiy, on receiving the news of the Burh&nu-l Mulk’s ad- 
vance. marched forward with a body of vagabonds amounting to 
twenty-five thousand horse and foot. The army of Burh&nu-l 
I^ulk, excepting himself and two thousand horse, had not yet 
crossed the Ganges, when suddenly the army of that ringleader 
of the infidels appeared. After both parties had met, much 
fighting ensued. Bhagwant Singh himself shot an arrow which 
wounded Burh&nu-l Mulk in the arm. But thatr lion of the 
field of courage immediately drew it out, and in turn shot that 
vile infidel in the forehead, and sent him to the next world. 
Many of his followers were slain, and the rest fled away. 
Burh&nu-l Mulk victoriously returned to camp, and ordered him 
to be flayed, and his skin to be filled with straw. His head and 
that of his son were placed on the points of spears and sent to 
the capital. 
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In the beginning of Sha'b&n of this year the compiler of this 
work saw with his own eyes the skins and heads of both those 
unfortunate wretches hanging in the bazar of DehU near the 
Police Office, 


Ninetbenth Tear of the Beign. 

The Mabratta armies entered the territory of Bhad&war, the 
chief of which, Amrat Singh, collected an army, advanced from 
the town of Ater with the utmost intrepidity, and gave battle at 
the distance of a Tcob from that town. It is commonly reported 
that the army of the B&ja consisted of seven thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot, and forty-five elephants ; while that of the 
invaders amounted to near one hundred thousand horse. The war 
continued for one month ; and although the territory of Bhadi- 
war lay close to the capital, yet that Emperor, the asylum of 
negligence, took no measures for the expulsion of the foe. It is 
said that one of the brothers of the B&ja, who had long cherished 
hatred against him in his own bosom, joined with the enemy, who, 
at his instigation, left half of his army to confront the R&ja, and 
sent the other half through the towns of Gohad and BaAiad to 
the town of Ater, which they began to plunder. The Bfija was 
obliged to retreat, fighting all the way witli the enemy, and got 
safe into the fort. Although the enemy had plundered much 
treasure and property, yet he took besides a contribution of 
twenty lacB of rupees in cash and ten elephants. 

After this, in the beginning of Zi-1 hijja of the same year, the 
enemy's army having crossed the river Jumna, 'hear the village 
of R&pri, besieged the fort of Shukoh&b&d. L&lji Khatri, the 
governor of that place, presented him one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rupees and an elephant, and thus saved the town. March- 
ing thence, the invaders burnt down Firozab&d and Ftimidpur, 
which is five ko% from the capital, Agra, and plundered them, and 
then proceeded towards J&lesar. All of a sudden, about dawn, 
Burhduu-1 Hulk drew near, having marched from Etdwa in 
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pursuit. of the enemj. At first, his nephew Abd-l Mansfir 
Kh&n Safdar Jang, with twelve thousand horse, came in sight, 
when the Mahrattas, with their usual confidence, considering his 
force to be small, surrounded him on all sideH. Abu-l Mansfir 
Khdn slowly retreated*, fighting all the way, till he reached the 
spot occupied by Burh4nu-I Mulk, at the head of fifty thousand 
horse. When the Mahrattas approached near, he suddenly 
charged the army of those rebels with his cavalry, like a wolf 
falling upon sheep, or a tiger upon a deer. Thus those vagabonds, 
seized by the hand of death, were obliged to run away in alarm 
towards the forest. 

The Muhammadan army pursued jthem, made heaps of the 
slain, and kept the battle raging for the distance of thirty-five 
ko8. A body of the invaders were overtaken near the tank of 
rtimddpur, and three chiefs with about a thousand men were 
taken prisoners. Those who escaped the sword crossed the 
river Jumna. Many of them missed the ford, and were 
drowned in the river of eternity, but most of them escaped and 
joined their countrymen. When the prisoners were brought 
before Burh^nu-l Mulk, he gave each man a rupee for his 
expenses, and set them all at liberty ; but he kept the three chiefs 
loaded with chains. After this, he returned towards Sh4h- 
Jah4n4b4d, from which place Amiru-l umard Eh^n-dauran was 
advancing with a body of twenty-five thousand horse, some guns, 
and many elephants, accompanied by Muhammad KhAn Bangash 
Ohazanfar Jang, at the head of twelve thousand horse. The 
army, which in the beginning of Zi-1 ka’da had been ordered by 
His Majesty to proceed against the enemy, met Burhanu-l 
Mulk near the city of Mathura, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-1 hijja. 

One day, the AmWuA umard invited BurhAnu-l Mulk to his 
tents, and prepared a feast for his reception. In the midst of the 
banquet it was suddenly reported that the enemy's army, having 
marched through the town of Fathpur, and leaving Dig, the native 
and of BadnA JAt, on the right, had arrived at Dehli. BurhAnu-1 
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Malk, on hearing this, bit the finger of sorrow with the teeth of 
distraction, and, mounting an elephant, hastened towards that 
city. It is commonly said that Ttirnddu-d daula Eamru-d d!n 
Kh&n, who, with the intention of expelling the enemy, was then 
encamped near K&min Pah&ri, also returned to Dehli. In 
the mean time, B&ja Jai Singh, having marched from Jaipur with 
an army of fifty thousand B&jput horse and above seventy 
elephants, advanced as far as the town of Nimrdnu ; but when he 
heard the news of Burh4nu4 Mulk’s march towards the capital, 
he returned to Jaipur. The enemy’s army, having sacked the 
village of Nakal, near Dehli, went to the shrine of the great 
Ehwija Kutbu-d din ; but as they could not obtain admittance, they 
plundered the inhabitants of the place, and the next day appeared 
before the Birahpola. Early in the morning, according to the 
Emperor’s orders, Mir Hasan Kh4n, the commandant, of tlie 
Emperor’s body-guard, came out to oppose liim with a body of 
one thousand mamahddn horse. Immediately behind him, Amir 
Khdn, and other nobles, with a large army and artillery, came out 
of the city, and stood before the enemy ; but as they had not been 
ordered to fight, they did not commence the battle Mir Hasan 
Khan and Raja Sheo Singh, however, advanced and /ought 
valiantly. * * During the fight the enemy retreated, and pitched 
tlieir tents near Tal Katord, The next morning, on Jiearing the 
news of Burhanu-1 Mulk’s arrival, B&ji Rao, the chief of the 
Mahrattas, rode like a jackal running away at the roar of a tiger, 
and fled from the place. Kamru-d din Khdn, who had ad- 
vanced with three hundred men, engaged in a severe skirmish, 
and retired after killing some of his opponents. 

As Burhanu-1 Mulk had advanced without orders and engaged 
with the enemy, he fell under Ilis ilajestj’' s displeasure, and 
being distressed at this, he crossed tlie Jumna without an inter- 
view with the Emperor, and returned to his own residence. 
When the Amlru4 nmard and Muhammad Klian were returning 
to Dehli, the Jits of the village of Mitrol, between Kodal and 
Palwal, fell on their baggage and plundered it. Consequently 
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the army surroanded the village, and having sacked it, set it on 
fire. The nmard entered the seat of the Empire, and. 

according to the royal orders, Muhammad Kh&n returned tp 
^gra for its protection. Towards the end of the same year 
Niz&mu-l Mulk arrived from the Dakhin, and on Monday, the 
16th of Babi’u-1 awwal, had an interview with His Majesty ip 
the capital. 


Twentieth Yeae of the Rbtqn. 

In the commencement of this year 8000 horse of the B&thOi. 
R&jputs, among whom were eighteen chiefs, the relatives of 
B&ja Dhankal Singh, assembled on some pretence in the city of 
S&mbhar. Bh&rat Singh, their leader, by whose hands Shaikh 
lllahy&r Khdn of Bilgr&m had been slain in the battle which 
was fought between Sarbuland Khdn and Dhankal Singh, openly 
drank wine on a Friday in the Masjid of S&mbhar, and pro- 
hibited the mmzzin from calling to prayer. It happened that 
Haydtu-llah Kh&n, son of Jam41u-llah Eh&n, the governor of 
the place, with a few men, went to them in the evening. After 
some verbal altercation, the matter ended in a regular fight. 
That lion of the field of battle thrust Bhirat Singh into 
the well of destruction with a stroke of his lance. The 
market of the angel of death was thronged through the use of 
roctets, arrows, and lances. Eighteen chiefs of the opponents 
were slain, and the rest fled away. Three followers of the Eh4n, 
who were Saiyids of N&rnaul, obtained the degree of martyrdom, 
and were interred near the tomb of Saiyid Husain Ehdn. 

During this year Ftirnddu-d daula Kamru-d din Ehdn, with 
50,000 horse and many elephants and guns, moved towards 
Bdrha, the native place of the Saiyids^ and sent 'Azimu-llah 
Eh&n Zahiru-d daula with a large army to precede him. 
'Azimu-llah Ehdn, for fear of his life, placed several guns around 
him in the shape of a triangle. Saifu-d din 'Ali Eh4n, brother 
of Eutbu-1 Mulk and Husain ’All Eh4n, who was the chief of 
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B&rha, with three hundred horse, boldly attacked that miserable 
body. When the Mughals fired their guns, a great number of 
the Saiyida were killed; but Saiiu-d din ’Ali Eh£n, with a few 
other Saiyids, to avenge their death, drew out their swords, and 
repulsed the Mughals to the distance of three miles. Suddenly 
the wandei^r of the forest of wretchedness and misfortune, by 
name ’Ali Muhammad, a Bohilla, at the direction of Ttirnddu-d 
daula, and with the hope of preferment, came from the rear 
with 20,000 Bohillas, and fell upon the Saiyids. Thus he 
sacrificed the good of the next world to the desires of this earth, 
and became the cause of victory to the Tur&nis. ’Azimu*llah 
Khan, having buried the Saiyids, returned to Dehli laden with 
immense plunder, and accompanied by I’tim&du*d daula. It was 
just punishment of this crime of persecuting the Saiyids, that 
soon after they sufiered the calamities occasioned by N&dir Sh&h. 

In this year Niz&mu-l Mulk, on the condition of subduing the 
enemy, was appointed governor of Agra and M&lw&. Proceeding 
through Bundelkhand, he reached the latter province, and a battle 
was fought with the enemy near the town of Bhop&l, founded by 
Dost Muhammad Kh&n, whose eldest son, Y&r Muhantmad 
Kh&n, is still ruling over it with wisdom and equity. ^ 

As the crooked mind of Niz&mu-l Mulk was bent towards such 
things as were contrary to what his name imports, viz. adminis- 
tration, he allowed disturbances to break out in the country, and 
with his eyes open suffered for one or two days grain to be sold 
in his camp one sir for a rupee. On account of the tumults and 
quarrels raised by him, many people were hastened to their graves 
with the stroke of starvation, and mauy Musulm&ns, by the 
tricks of that unprincipled man, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and met with their destruction. At last, on being in- 
formed of this, Muhammad Sh&h sent orders appointing B&ji 
Rio to the governorship of Milwi. Nizimu-1 Mulk, roproached 
by the people, and deceived by the enemy, returned to the 
capital. The h(ahratta8 laid siege to the fort of Kota ; and the 
Mahirio Rija fied away in alarm, and took refuge in Gigrun, 
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which is one of the strongest forts in that part of the country. 
The inhabitants of Kota, to preserve their honour, opposed the 
ravagers and saved the city. At last peace was declared, and 
the invader, having taken a contribution of several lac% of rupees, 
went towards Ahirw&r&, the country of the tribe of Ahirs. He 
overran this district, and besieged the fort of Korw&i, near the 
town of Sironj, which was the residence of 'Izzat Eh&n, son of Diler 
Kh&n Afghan. ^Izzat Khan fought very bravely for two months, 
when peace was made. During the siege of Korw&{, the com- 
piler of this work went to the enemy’s camp. On seeing the 
fort encircled like the stone of a ring by the army which re- 
sembled swarms of ants and locusts, 'the safety of those who 
were in it appeared impossible; but the result deceived expec- 
tation. 

When Niz&mu-l Mulk, with all the pomp and circumstance 
attaching to his high station, accompanied the Mahrattas against 
the fort of Bhop&I, Yar Muhammad Kh&n, ruler of the place, 
who was celebrated for his courage, by dint of great bravery and 
determination, expelled Niz&mu-l Mulk out of his possessions 
without sustaining any injury from the insurgents. Many nobles 
and other respectable people, on account of the ravage and deso- 
lation committed in the Emperor’s dominions by the enemy, 
found protection in this territory, and lived in peace and tran- 
quillity under the Khan's just rule. 

The compiler of this book, on hearing the praises of the Kh&n, 
left the enemy's camp at Sironj, and came to the city of Bhop&l, 
which is full of nobles and excellent people from all parts of the 
country. In fact, from the day he had left Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d, and 
travelled through the country of idolatry, it was here only that 
he found Isl&m to be predominant. 

It is said that Bhop&l was founded in the time ot R&ja Bhoj. 
Afterwards by some accident it was ruined and reduced to only 
a small village on the borders of the lake, which in length and 
depth is the greatest of all the lakes in this country. When, by 
a lucky accident, Dost Muhammad Kh&n, son of Nur Mu- 
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hammad Kbin Afgh&n, of the tribe of Warakzai Mirzfi Khad,^ 
came from Boh to the conntry of Hind&st&n, he met at JalaUb&d 
his relativeSy who were the descendants of the same ancestors. 
When Almighty God wishes to raise one of his creatures to 
some great rank in this world or the next. He first throws him 
into difficulties and troubles, and after that exalts his dignity in 
order that he may estimate its true merits. And so it happened 
that a misunderstanding arose between the brothers« and that 
Khan of noble disposition, alone, and without any means of sub- 
sistence, left Jal&l&b&d, and went to the province of M&lwd. 
By his judicious plana and great exertions, he took possession of 
several parts of this province, and at a most auspicious moment, 
in the fifth year of Muhammad Sh&h’s reign, corresponding to 
A.H. 1135 (1723 A.D.), laid the foundation of the city of Bhop&l. 
Under his just rule the lion and goat drank water at the same 
pool. He was so generous that even H&tim would envy him. 
A great number of saints always dined with him. 

When the fame of his virtues reached the ear of the ministers 
of the Emperor's court, he was tavoured by His Majesty, through 
Saiyid Husain ’All Kh4n, with a mamab, tUrndn, toghy kettle- 
drums, natibat, as well as a title. But he died. ^ 

After this event the eldest son of the noble Eh4n, who was 
with Niz4mu-1 Mulk in the province of the Dakhin, arrived in 
this territory, and at a most auspicious time sat upon the 
maanady administered justice, subjugated a great number of the 
refractory chiefs, and by his wise measures the countrj' from 
the banks of the Nerbadda to the vicinity of the town of Sironj, 
was brought under his power. Notwithstanding that the enemy, 
having gained great dominion, infested the country from Satt4r&- 
garh to the suburbs of Dehli, yet under the good management 
of this equitable chief the people of his territory were perfectly 
secure from the ravages of the tyrants. For his surpassing 
courage and wise administration of the country he received 
great favours from the throne, and was honoured with the rank 
' Malcolm calls it ‘*ih6 Miraju Kheil.**— India y voL L p. 350. 
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of 5000 personal and 5000 horse, together with the insignia of 
lldhi and Mdrdtib. 

Twertt-fibst Tsar of the Kbion. 

As aboye stated, contention, disaffection, and dkoord broke 
oat among the nobles, and the report of the enemy’s success was 
noised abroad. The cursed infidels, encouraged by the misrule 
and carelessness of the sovereign, particularly by the hostility 
and revolt of the very ministers of the throne, had become 
predominant . throughout all the country. Thus incited^ the 
Emperor of fr&n, by name N&dir Sh&h, who, having acquired 
entire power over that country, had^ reached up to Balkh and 
Kandah&r, now marched in this direction, with the design of 
conquering Hindust&n, and, as some say, at the suggestion of 
Niz&mu-l Mulk and Sa’&dat Khin. It was suddenly reported to 
the Emperor that N&dir Sh&h, having invaded E&bul, and obliged 
N&sir Eh&n, the governor of the province, to join him, had 
crossed the Attock and reached L&hore. The Governor of this 
city also, after a slight show of resistance, had gone over to 
him. Notwithstanding all this, the careless Emperor and the 
ungrateiul nobles, having covered their faces with the veil 
of gross negligence, were awaiting the approaching misfortune. 
After the invader had marched past L&hore, the Emperor of 
Hinddst&n was compelled to fit out an army. All this delay, 
which occasioned the subsequent disasters, arose from the Em« 
peror’s not confiding in the counsel of any of his ministers. 
Whatever plan v^as suggested by the Eh&n-daur&n was* opposed 
by Niz&mu*] Mulk, and rice versd. 

According to the statement of Mir Fakhru-d din, the Emperor 
of this country, having prepared for war with two hundred 
thousand horse, foot soldiers without number, fifteen hundred 
elephants, and many field-pieces and other guns, left Dehlf with 
the intention of expelling the Emperor of fr&n. The army of 
HindfisUn, owing to its immense numbers, which amounted to 
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ten hundred thousand, both horse and foot, could scarcely find 
space to encamp on. Towards the end of the month of Zi-1 
ka’da, the army encamped near the town of Eam&l, and, as some 
say, according to the advice of Niz&mu-l Mulk, was placed all 
round in the shape of a ring. Notwithstanding this, the soldiers of 
Iran made attacks from all sides upon the Indians, and carried off 
com, grass, and wood, which are essentially necessary for the 
maintenance of man. Hence the price of grain was enormously 
high in the camp. Burh&nu-l Mulk, one morning, at the be- 
ginning of Zf-1 hijja, entered the camp to pay his respects to the 
Emperor. He had scarcely arrived, when it was reported that 
twenty thousand horse of N&dir Shah's army had plundered all 
his camp, equipage, and baggage. Burh&nu-l Mulk instantly 
took his leave, beat the drums of battle, and went after tho 
plunderers. It is said that the whole army of N&dir Sh&h 
amounted to fifty-five thousand fighting horsemen, skilful in the 
art of war and murder, while others make it amount to three 
hundred thousand horse. 

No sooner had Amiru4 umavd Eh&n-daur&n heard that 
Burh&nu*! Mulk had gone, than he also, without making any 
due preparation, went to the field with a force which amounted, 
according to some, to seven thousand, and according to others, to 
twenty thousand horse. Burh&nu-l Mulk, a short time after 
the armies had engaged, was taken prisoner and carried betbre 
N&dir Shih. That nobleman, renouncing his dependence upon 
the will of God, and acting according to the dictates of his own 
choice, precipitated matters ; but Providence discomfited all his 
plans. After the capture of Burh&nu-l Mulk, the army of N&dir 
Shfh surrounded Amiru-l umard on all sides, and begdn to shoot 
their arrows and fire their guns, and the battle raged till tiie close 
of the day. The Indian warriors, wiyMfc, shaikht^ Afgh&ns, and 
It&jpiits, so fought with their cruel swords that, had Rustam and 
Afrftsiyib lived to this time, their livers would have become water 
at the sight of this dreadful battle. The fr&nis, dreading the 
swords of these biave men, left the field, and, firing their guns 
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from a distance and from different quarters, made heaps of the 
corpses of Indians, who preferred death to flight. 

At last the great luminary of the world set in the west, and 
with the approach of night darkness spread over the earth ; yet 
up to this time no army came to reinforce umard^ all 

through the connivance of Niz&mu-l Mulk, who, with the utmost 
animosity towards the followers of Islam, always held out 
encouragement to infidels and tyrants. It is said that five 
thousand men on the side of Amiru4 umard met with the 
honour of martyrdom, among whom were Muzaffar Eh&n, his 
brother, Mir Eallfi, ^AU H&mid Kh&n, Y&dg&r Kh&n, Lodi 
Kh&n, and other nobles. In the evening AmiruA umard^ with 
a few of his men, returned from the field to his tent, wounded 
and sorrowful. The next day he set in array a new army, with 
the intention of hazarding another battle, and. defeating N&dir 
Sh&h, who had trembled at the courage displayed. But the 
Amir fell, and drank the cup of martyrdom. 

It is said that when Burh&nuJ Mulk fell into the hands of 
N&dir Sh&h, the Sh&h inquired firom him all the particulars of 
this Government. He was informed in reply that Kh&n-daur&n, 
who had fought with him that day, was only one of the servants 
of the Emperor of Hindust&n, and that, like him, there were 
many other nobles and B&jas, possessed of great power and mndi 
courage, in his camp as well as iu all parts of the kingdom, and 
that any one of them was well able to cope with him. He re- 
commended him, therefore, to receive something on account of 
his travelling expenses, and return to his own country. Nidir 
Sh&h was ponfounded to hear this, and peace was determined on. 

Muhammad Shah, by the advice of Nizdmu-1 Mulk, rode to the 
tent of N&dir Shah, whose son came to receive him. The Prince, 
according to his father's orders, sat below the throne, like an 
attendant. After the interview, Muhammad Sh&h dined and 
returned to his tent. 

On the same day Niz&mu-l Mulk, with his usual impudence, 
put on the official dress of the Aminhl umardj which had been 
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promised to Burh&nu-l Mulk, who, on being informed of this, 
under the impulse of ambition, represented to N&dir Sh&h, that 
Amirthl umard Kh&n-daur&n deceased was the only person of 
importance in the government, and that now there was no man in 
the kingdom equal to him in power or dignity \ that N&dir Shih 
should contrive to take Muhammad Sh&h prisoner, and make 
himself master of the country. Having no regard for gratitude, 
deluded by the base avarice of this world, and having no shame 
even for contradicting his own words, he occasioned the general 
slaughter and great contentions and disasters which ensued. 
Nddir Sh&h, having called Niz&mu-l Mulk, placed him in 
custody, and constrained him to send for the Emperor.. That 
wanderer in the forest of envy and malice, without considering 
what might be the result, wrote a letter under his own hand to 
the effect that he had settled the terms of peace, and the con- 
firmation of it depended upon his coming. The heedless 
Emperor, being deceived by that artful person, rode to the tent of 
N&dir Sh&h, who ordered the few persons who had gone with the 
Emperor to be turned out, and the Emperor, with Niz&mu-l 
Mulk, Amir Eh&n, Is'h'&k Eh&n, J&wed Eh&n, Bihroz Kh&n, 
and Jaw&hir Kh&n, to be placed in confinement. Some^of his 
myrpaidons were sent to Ftim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Kh&n, 
and forcibly brought him out of his tent into N&dir Sh&h’s 
camp. At the same time, ofiicers of the Sh&h were placed as 
guards on all the offices and establishments of Muhammad Sh&h. 
It is said that Fath 'Ali Kh&n, son of S&bit Kh&n, and ’All 
Amjid Kh&n, escaped, and went in safety to their houses. Kh&n-i 
zam&n Kh&n, also, escaped after changing his clothes. 

The next day, according to N&dir Sh&h’s orders, Burh&nu-I 
Mulk^ and 'Azimu-Uah Kh&n went to Sh&h-Jah&n&bad, for the 
purpose of establishing his rule. Though all these ungrateful 
persons, through their ambition, had adhered much to the 
interests of N&dir Sh&h, yet, as Providence had destined that the 
sovereignty of the House of Timiir should be preserved, and 
^ [** Ntdir Sh&h appointed Bufh&nn-l Mnlk ifakiUi Bapda-i WMJ] 
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Muhammad Sh&h's reign proloi^d, they in the end gmned 
nothing but shame and disgrace. 

Afterwards, N&dir Sh&h himself, with the Emperor of Hin* 
dust&n, entered the fort of Dehli. It is said that he appointed a 
place on one side in the fort for the residence of Muhammad Sh&h 
and his dependents, and on the other side he chose the Diwan-i 
Ehas, or, as some say, the Garden of Hayat Bakhsh, for his own 
accommodation. He sent to the En.peror of jlinddst&n, as to a 
prisoner, some food and wine from his own table. One Friday 
his own name was read in the khutba, but on the next he ordered 
Muhammad Sh&h’s name to be read. It is related that one day 
a rumour spread in the city that N&dir Sh&h haA been slain 
in the fort. This produced a general confusion, and the people of 
the city destroyed five thousand ^ men of his camp. On hearing 
of this, N&dir Sh&h came of the fort, sat in the golden mayid 
which was built by Boahanu-d daula, and gave orders for a 
general massacre. For nine hours an indiscriminate slaughter 
of all and of erery degree was committed. It is said that the 
number of those who were* slain amounted to one hundred 
thousand.^ The losses and calamities of the people of Dehli 
were exceedingly great. • • 

After this violence and cruelty, N&dir Sh&h collected immense 
riches,^ which he began to send to his country laden on elephants 
and <;amels. Muhammad Sh&h witnessed with the utmost emotion 
and indignation these outrages of N&dir Sh&h, which were oc- 
casioned by the rivalry of the disaffected nobles. It is narrated, 
that one day N&dir Sh&h, in his public court, spoke some harsh 
and abusive words to Niz&mu-l Mnlk and Burh&nu-l Mnlk, and 
threatened them with punishment. When they left the court, 
Nizamu-l Mulk, with all the lying and fraud to which he was 
naturally habituated, spoke to Burh&nu-l Mulk some veiy soft 

1 [*< Without doubt nourlj 3000 Persians fell victims.**— JFdJkC,] 

* [** It was found by inquiry from the kotwdl of the city that nearly 20,000 men 
must have been massacred.*’— Esydu-i JTdki*,] 

3 [** It is probable that the plunder amount^ to about eighty itrers of mpoee.** — 
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and heart-rending words, and told him that it would now be 
difficult to escape the hands of that tyrant ; he advised that they 
both should at the same moment go home, and, taking a cup of 
deadly poison, pursue the path to death, and sacrifice their lives 
to their honour. After this, that chief of deceivers went to his 
house, and, having expressed his will to his relations, and drunk a 
cup of water mixed with sugar, covered himself with a sheet and 
went to sleep. Burhdnud Mulk, who was a true soldier, and was 
not aware of bis perfidy, as soon as he heard this, drank a cup of 
poison, and went to the next world. 

The Sh&h of trin, after having brought so ma** disasters 
and calamities upon Hindust&n, presented to the Emperor of that 
country seven horses of 'Irdk, several trays of jewels and cloths, 
instilled into him some precepts useful to Emperors, granted 
khil'ats to the ministers of the throne, and, having left Dehlf on 
the 7th of Safar, returned to his own country. He proceeded 
through the territory of Sind, and having taken a large con- 
tribution from its chief, who was of the tribe of Bhatti, went to 
Kandah&r. It is said that after the departure of N&dir Sh&h, 
the chiefs and R&jas of all parts of fiindiist&n sent large sums of 
money to Muhammad Sh&h, together with horses, elephants and 
other property of various kinds. 


Twenty-Second Year of the Reign. 

Two krors of rupees and three hundred elephants were sent 
to His Majesty by Shuji'u-d daula, govenior of the province of 
Bengal. After N&dir Sh&h had gone away, Amir Khan was 
raised to the rank of 7000 and the office of third bakhski^ and 
Is'hak Kh&n to the diwdni of the khdlisa. They were also 
received into the &vour of the Emperor, on which account 
Niz&mu-l Hulk, again having recourse to bis fox-like habits, 
and being displeased, left Dehli. He spent some days at the 
village of Tilpat, and at last, with the advice of Mihr-parwar, 
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the grandmother of the Emperor, and on condiUon that Amir 
Eh4n should come out to meet him, returned to the city. 

Amir Kh&n son of Amir Eh4n senior, one of the chief nobles, 
was appointed Oovemor of the province of A114h4b4d, where he 
applied himself to the work of administration. 

A body of J4ts from Mah&ban, having raised their heads 
in rebellion, put Hakim K4zim, the Faujddr of the pargnun 
of Firoz&bdd, to death, and carried off all his property !in<l 
treasure. The chief of these insurgents proclaimed that he had 
assumed the name of W&ntar Sh&h, and more than oOOO men 
having flocked round him, he raised great tumult and alarm- 
Zahiru-d daula ’Azim'u-llah Kh4n went against him with a body 
of 6000 horse, and having made an end of him, determined to 
cross the Ghambal, proceed to the territory of Bhad4war, and 
place B&j Singh, son of Amrat Singh, on the mmnad of that 
principality. But on account of the river being too full, be 
could not cross it, and returned to Dehli. 

An army of more than 100,000 Mahratta horse attacked 
N4sir Jang, s6n of NizAmu-l Mulk. He, unlike his iktber, who 
always assisted the enemy, was the most virtuous man of his 
time, and possessed great courage and humanity. Th^ burnt 
villages in the environs of the city of Anraag4b&d. Upon 
which Nisir Jang equipped an army, which some say did not 
exceed 8000 horse, and sallied out from the city. NIsir Jang 
fought very bravely, and despatched agreat nnmber of the enemy 
to hell, so that, not being able to stand tiieir ground, they took 
to flight. H&sir Jang pursued them, and at the distance of a 
few km, the enemy again made a stand, when the Mnsulm4ns 
put a great number of them to the sword. By t)ie fitvour of 
Almighty God the enemy again fled, and Biji Bdo, chief of the 
miscreants, was greatly surprised at the eoun^ of that lion 
of the field of heroism. With great ignominy and shame, he 
stopped on the banks of the Nerbadda, and as Ae Mahrattas' 
had suffered great loss in the battle with Niair Jang, they turned 
towards Hinddstdn, in the hope of ravaging that eonntry ; because 
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they bad been informed that, although they themeelree had 
before now reached to the very suburbs of Dehli, and so many 
ravages had been committed by N&dir Sh&h, yet the Emperor 
was still equally as negligent and indifferent as ever With 
this idea they gladly crossed the Iferbadda. MalhAiji, Piluji, 
and other chiefs of the enemy ^s army, which, according to some, 
was no less than 50,000 horse, came through Bundelkhand as 
for as the banks of the J umna ; but suddenly, on hearing that 
B&ji B&o, having fallen into the claws of death, had gone to the 
deserts of hell, they returned, without accomplishing anything, 
towards Satt&r&-garh to meet B&ja S&hu. 

Raghu, nephew of R&ja S&hii, at the head of 80,000 horse, 
fought with Nasir Jang, to avenge the defeat of Bfiji Edo. 
Ndsir Jang In this battle also gave a complete repulse to the 
infidel enemy. 

One of the nobles, by name Shujd'u-d daula, who was a very 
good man, and governed the province of Bengal with the utmost 
justice, died a natural death. As he was a great protector of his 
subjects, and exceedingly just, the country, by virtue of these 
qualities, flourished greatly, and. the revenue had so much in- 
creased that every year he sent two krors of rupees to i the 
Emperor ; besides which, thirty thousand horse and an immense 
body of infiintry received their pay from him. He also sent 
thousands of presents to the saints in all parts of the country 
and cities. The Emperor Muhammad Shdh, and the ministers 
of the throne, having shut up the path of justice, and stretching 
out the hand of rapacity upon the subjects, devoted themselves 
to amassing wealth, which at last all fell to the lot of the enemy, 
and there was even a deficiency in the fixed revenue'of the khdliaa 


Twenty-thikd Year of thb Eeion. 

Zahiru-d daula ^Azimu-llah Eh&o, being appointed to the 
governorship of M41\v4, went to the territory of Bhad&war, and 
having taken five lacs of rupees as a contribution from E&j Singh, 
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son of lUja Antrat Singh, raised him to the moMod of that princi- 
pality. He then proceeded to Datii, where he came to an under- 
standing with its chief, and took seven lac% of rupees from him in 
return for the renewal of his jdgln. From that he went to 
l/rchha, and spent some days in fighting and squabbling with the 
Bija. As he acted contrary to the rule of the former governors, 
who, after securing the satisfaction and alliances of all the B4jas 
who were the servants of the Emperor, applied themselves to the 
government of the province, he could not even enter the territory 
to which he was appointed, through fear of the enemy. He 
passed some time in quarrelling with these B&jas, and then 
returned. 

Mirza Mannu, son of Ttim&du-d d'aula Eamru-d din S3i&n, 
was appointed to the governorship of Ajmir, and he went to 
that place with two thousand horse. Although the R&jas. had 
acquired great ascendency in that part of the country, so that 
in the city of Ajmir, where the sepulchre of the Great Ehw&ja 
stands, the slaughtering of cows and other practices of Isl&m 
were prohibited, yet he stayed there only for one day, and, 
according to the orders of his father, who had instructed him to 
act in subordination to B&ja Jai Singh, he leased the governor- 
ship of the province to him, and returned to Dehli. 

When Niz&mu-l Hulk Asaf J6h was informed that his son 
N&sir Jang had by his firmness obtained great advantages and 
victories over the enemy, who fled from before his name like a 
crow before a bow ; that Isl&m had obtained a new lustre ; 
that the allowances of the many officers and soldiers under 
him were fixed according to each man's worth ; and that he had 
introduced peace and tranquillity among his subjects, — the ftre of 
ambition and of a desire to assist the wretched enemy, which 
he had always felt, was rekindled in him. Having obtained 
leave from the Emperor, he marched with great haste towards 
the Dakhin, and arrived in a very short space of time at the 
banks of the Nerbadda. As be bad but a very little force 
with him, he received a reinforcement of one thousand horse from 
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Yir Muhammad Kh&Uf who ruled over the greater part of the 
province of M&Iw4. Having crossed the river, he stopped for 
some time in the city of Burh&npur, where a dispute arose 
between the iather and son. At last, the latter, who, indepen* 
dent of being sensible and learned, was very dutiful, and a 
much better man than his father and ancestors, notwithstanding 
that he had possessed so much influence and power, voluntarily, 
out of respect to the rights of his father, resigned all concern 
in the affairs of government, and sat at the gate of the sacred 
shrine of saint Zrinu-1 Mulk, where also the remains of Shah 
'Xiamgir (Auriangzeb) are interred. As he was a very wise man, 
had been disgusted with worldly pursuits, and had much regard 
for works of religion, he withdrew his hand from the pollutions 
of this world, and attended to the excellences of the next. 

Niz&mu-l Mulk, who had become old, was so much entangled 
in the alluiisments of this unprofitable world, that, although from 
the time of ^Alamgir to the present he had seen how faithless it 
had proved to a great number of its followers, yet, through his 
avarice and ambition, he discouraged his excellent son, and still 
seeks to injure him, notwithstanding that he must well know 
the world to be nothing and its votaries nothing. 
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Ti^RrKH-I NXDIRU-Z ZAMA’Nt 

OF 

KHUSHHAL CHAND. 

The audior of this work was Khushh&l Ghaiid, a writer in the 
diwanl office of Dehli, in the time of Muhammad Sh&h. His 
father, Jiwan E&m, held various employments in the time 
of Aurangzeb and Bah&dur Sh&h. He was at first in the service 
of Buhu-Ilah Kh&n and Bahramand £h&n, and when Shaikh 
'’Atau-Ilali was appointed intelligencer and hakhsM ofL&hore, J^iwan 
R&m was made liis peahkdr. After leaving L&hore, he was ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent of the ditcdnl office at Dehlii and 
in the time of Bah&dur Shah was raised to the rank of 150. As 
he was a poet, he presented several copies of verses to the 
Phnperor, for which he received a reward of two hundred rupees. 
He died in the year 1164 a,h. 

< The |ldest son, Khub Ghand, succeeded to his father’s office, 
and Ehushh&l Ghand also obtained employment in the diwdni 
office, with which he expresses himself well satisfied, “ as it 
enabled him to fulfil the duties of both this world and the next.'' 
In compliment to the Emperor under whom he was employed, he 
calls his work Tdrikh-i Muhammad-Shdhi, to which he gives 
also the honorific title of Nadiru^z Zamdni^ the wonder of the 
world," as it contains, in combination with another word, the 
(late of composition— 1152 a.h. (1739-40 a.d.)$ but the history 
is carried down a few years later. 

The Nddiru-z Zamdnk is divided into two volumes, one called 
the MaimduA Akhhdrdt^ the other Zuhdatihl AkhhdrdU each 
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dirided into two books. Independent of the historical matter, 
the work contains treatises on arithmetic, astrology, palmiftry, 
versification and other irrelevant matters. 

The second volume will form the subject of a future netie#.^ 
The first, or Mcjjma'url Akhhdrdt, is appropriated As below. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. Account of the wise and religious persons, from the 
Creation to the time of Muhammad Shdh. Ancestors of Mu- 
hammad Sli&h up to 'Umar Shaikh Mirzk, lather of the Emperor 
Babar. A brief account of the governments of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkist&n, Tdr&n, Bum, Sh&m, and fr'in, from the era of 
Kaiumirs to the time of Naushirw&n. A brief account of the 
Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Saljukians, and other dynasties. 

Book II. History of India from B4ja Judishtar's reign to the 
time of Ibr&him Lodi. Account of some oT the most celebrated 
saints of India, such as Mu’inu-d din Chishti, Etttbu-1 Aktdb, 
and others, and of the reformers of the Hindu religion, such as 
R4m&nand, Eabir, Baidks, and N4nak, with a notice of the 
8h4stra8 and Ved4ntism. 

Size. — The first Book contain^ 331 large 8ro. pages of 1.9 
lines each. 

The first volume contains nothing of interest The only useful 
part of the work is the history of Muhammad Sh4Ii. 

The Naiiftt-% Zamani is very rare. The late Sadru-a Sudur 
of Mainpfiri had a perfect copy, which his heirs have lost ; and 
Naw4b 'Ali Muhammad Eh4ti of Jhajjar has a very imperfect 
eopy, deficient in the second books of both volumes. The 
Naw4b of Tonk has the first book. Wilken * quotes an Indian 
History of this name in the Berlin Library, but I cannot trace 
the quoted passage in the portions of the work available to me. 

' [There U ao nieh notice tmopg the pepere, nor any copy of the work in the 
libiaiy.] 

* llhtdiondi Histoiin Geinevidemm, p. 264. 
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JAUHAR-l SAMSAM 

or 

MUHAMMAD MUHSIN SADlKf. 

[The author of this work, Muhammad Muhsin S4diki, son of 
Hanif, was, according to his own statement, enrolled 'in the 
corps of Wdld-Bhdhis. His work extends from the death of 
Aurangzeb to the departure of N&dir Sh4h from India on the 
7th Safar, 1152 a.h. (9th May, 1739 a.d.). The early part of 
the work is very brief and summary, and the history really 
begins with th^ reign of Farrukh Siyar. It is written in a 
very ambitious extravagant style, with a great tendency to 
exaggeration. He tells us, for instance, that N&dir Sh&h’s army 
consisted of ** two laca of Kazalbdsh horsemen,’’ and he makes a 
long and horrible story out of the deposition and murder of 
Farrukh Siyar. He states that he was induced to write the 
work at the ** earnest entreaty of Shaikh ’Al&u-d din, an old 
and constant associate of Amiru^l umard Sams&mu-d danla in 
all his military exploits, who related all the particulars to him, 
and frequently urged him to compose a connected narrative of 
them.'’ The work was no doubt named after Sams&mu-d danla, 
who plays a conspicuous part in the history. According to his 
own statement, our author grew tired of his work, and resolved 
'^not to furnish historical details respecting any more vain- 
hearted and ambitious princes after he had described the general 
massacre caused by N&dir ; but he was subsequentljr persuaded 
by his spiritual instructor, Sh&b Badr-i ’Alam, to write a 
tolerably full account of them." 
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The wnole woxh hM been well tnnelated for Sir H. M. Elliot 
by the late Hiyor Fuller, with* the exception of many pages of 
empty rhetorieal 'flourishes. From that translation this notice 
has been compiled and the following Extracts hare been taken.] 

EXTRACTS. 

(After the death of Amiru-l umard Husain ’All Eh&n), the 
Emperor Muhammad Sh&h nerer came out of the citadel of 
Dehli except to enjoy the pleasures of an excursion or to amuse 
himself in field sports. He paid no attention to the administra- 
tion of the kingdom, which lacked all supreme authority, and 
through his indolence, unrelieved by any exertion, he fell and 
came to an end. For water even, notwithstanding its innate 
purity and excellence, if it remains stagnant anywhere, changes 
its colour and smell. The Government of the country went so 
completely out of the grasp of his will that the fat\jddrs of every 
Mrkdr and ehakla^ and the mhdddrs of ever^ city and provin<;e, 
who possessed the strong arm of a military force, refused to pay 
the revenue due on khdlisa mdjdgir lands. They used to send 
merely gifts and presents to their lord and master, after^the 
manner of friends and equals, but put the produce of the jdgirs 
of the maiMahddrMy and the amount collected from the Imperial 
domains (khdlMa\ like food easy of digestion, down their own 
throats.. The proud and haughty of every region raised their 
heads in contumacy, and the rebellious and refractory of every 
land fixed the bent of their inclinations on revolt and disr 
obedience. ] Hosts upon hosts of the execrable Mahrattas 
brought forcibly under their subjection the territory of the 
Dakhin and the provinces of Gujar&t and M&lw&, and raised the 
banner of subjugation to such a pitch as to pillage and lay waste 
the cities, town, and villages around Kp% and Dehli, and to 
leave the good name and property of none, whether high or low, 
unmolested* An incursion of the vile forces of the enemy to 
the outskirts of Dehli and Agra took place regularly every year, 
and, exclusive of the booty of populous towns, they used to carry 
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off by force add violence forty or fifty tow worth of property from 
the open country, insomuch that the rumour of the instability of 
the royal house of Hind, having reached the lords and commons 
of all quarters of the globe, NAdir of IsfahAn invaded it with his 
troops resembling the waves of the sea, and put all the natives 
of the provinces of EAbul, the PanjAb and Dehli at once to the 
sword. 


(When Muhammad ShAh was in the field against NAdir ShAh), 
Sa'du-d din KhAn BahAdur, ddrogha of the sublime artillery, 
planted an iron fortress as it were all around the royal camp, 
which was five paroBangs in circumference, by chaining together 
the heavy pieceaof ordnance (most of which required 600 bullocks 
for the drawing of their carriages, and some a thousand or more, 
as well as five or ten elephants to push each gun from behind, 
exclusive of the people attached to every one, who by their expert 
contrivances pass it with eane over rugged and difficult places), 
and the medium and light guns, which exceeded the limit of 
computation, and were beyond the power of reckoning. * * 

The heavy shower of arrows, and the hail-storm of bullets, 
with the violent pelting of their &11, caused the torrent of death 
to sweep away the fabric of a multitude of living forms, and de- 
spatched, to the sea- of perdition a whole host of the ever- victorious 
army under the command of Amiru-l umard SamsAmu-d daula, 
successful in both worlds. His Majesty, the shadow of the Most 
High, on learning the frightful news of the superior prowess of 
the ferocious Kassalbdshh, was about to despatch a suitable force to 
the aid and support of that choice &vourite at the Court of the 
Omnipotent; but through Path Jang NizAmu-l Mulk’s oppo- 
sition, the august and sublime intention was not carried into 
effect. * ^ ’Abdu-1 Ma'bud KhAn addressed the following re- 
marks to Asaf JAh NizAmu-1 Mulk: *^The umard 

EhAn-daurAn BahAdur is so influential a person, that if the evil 
eye fall on the stability of his army, it will be the cause of dis- 
persion to the leaves of the volume of the State, and a reason of 
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slipping to the feet of resolntion among the servants of the 
Government. Therefore the duty of aiding and supporting such 
a high-minded and &ithful individual is proper and incumbent on 
all ; and from feelings of generosity and good sense I have an 
ardent desire for the accomplishment of the task.*^ * * As this 
black night had come out of the darkness of Path Jang’s animo- 
sity, in accordance with the will of the Almighty, how could the 
first blush of the bright dawn of safety and security and the disc 
of the brilliant sun of victory show its face without the removal 
of its raven tresses P Path Jang laid his hand on the arm of the 
warrior, and did not let it go until by divers arguments he had 
dissuaded him from his fixed determination ; while the latter, the 
chosen of the Adored, writhed in the depths of anguish^ and bit 
the lip of remorse with the teeth of helplessness. 

In consequence of the death of Amlru4 umard Samsimu-d 
daula, the robe of the office of Mir Bakhahi was bestowed on 
Gh&z(u-d din Ehiu, son of Path-Jang Niz&mu-l Mulk. The 
fire of animosity, that had been somewhat allayed, immediately 
kindled afresh into flames, because Bah&dur Jang BurMnuJ 
Mulk, from the first dawn of his prosperity till the closing 
calamity of his career, had entertained the desire of obtaining the 
dignity of Amiru4 umard^ and having waited for his opportunity 
a long time, had kept sowing this wish in the field of his heart.^ 
As he had fully expected to have his hopes realized on the death 
of the late incumbent, he had deemed it expedient to keep on good 
terms with the Emperor ; but on hearing that another had been 
invested with the coveted robe, he swerved from the path of con^ 
ciliation, and girded the waist of cunning more tightly than 
before in hastening along the road of enmity. The image of 
peace that had been reflected in the glass of exhibition had been 
changed to war, and the broken chain of friendship was spliced 
with the cord of contention. 

> The metaphor in the original ii much more elaborate. 
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TAZKIRA 


OP 

i^NAND RA'M MUKHLIS. 

[No account of this book has been found among Sir H. M. 
Elliot's papers, and there is no copy of the work in his library. 
The following translation, by “ Lt. Perkins," must therefore 
speak for itself. It was made from a MS. belonging to Naw&b 
ZiAu-d din. The author was an eye-witness of much that 
passed during N&dir Shell’s stay in India, and suffered from his 
exactions. A memorandum on the translation states that it is 
“ not complete," but still the work seems to have been specially 
devoted to NAdir Shah’s invasion. It begins with a chapter 
headed History of the wonderful events that came to pass in 
HindustAn in the year of the Hijra 1151,*' which contains an 
account of NAdir ShAh’s rise and of the beginning of his march 
towards India, 'f his chapter and a few other passages have been 
omitted. The last words of the translation have been printed, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether they end the book or not,] 

EXTRACTS, 

March of the Emperor of Pereia to SindUetdn^ and the coneequent 
slaughter and devastation in that beautiful land. 

Strange events occurred after the capture of EandahAr. Before 
setting out from IspahAn, NAdir ShAh had despatched a messenger, 
named 'Alf MardAn EhAn, to HindustAn^ with full powers to 
arrange with Muhammad ShAh, the ruler of the land, certain 
matters of a nature peculiar to troublous times, and such as it 
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beconi6B Emporors to settle amicably with one another. N&dir 
Sh&h reached Kandah&r ; but Muhammad Sh&h, it is probable, 
broke fittth, and did not fulfil his promises, although a second 
messenger, named Muhammad Eh&n Turkom&n, was sent to' 
him ; this messenger moreover never returned. The train had 
long been laid, and from these negociations sprang the spark that 
fired it. N&dir Sh&h was moved to anger ; he resolved on the 
invasion of Hindust&n ; but though the apparent motive has been 
given above, the true cause was the weakness of its monarchy. 
Accordingly, on the 8th of Safar, in the twentieth year of Mu- 
hammad Sh&h"s reign, a.h. 1150, the Persian Emperor set his 
fime towards E&bul, where he arrived about the end of the 
month. ♦ ♦ 

The settlement of the conquered territory occupied the Emperor 
for four months and a half. The march was then continued to 
Jal&l&b&d, a^ place famous for its pomegranates, which was 
reached on the 14th of Sha*b&n. N&sir Kh&n, son of the late 
N&sir Kh&n, governor of the province, who during these events 
had been at Pesh&war, moved from this town and occupied a 
position half-way between 'Ali Masjid and* Jamrud, which place 
is distant nine kos from Pesh&war, to oppose the invader's 
progress. 

N&sir Kh&n had often written to Muhammad Sh&h conceminv 

O 

the wwt of money, but none of his representations had been 
attended to. He now wrote to the effect that he himself was but 
as a rose*bnsh withered by the blasts of anturan, while his 
soldiery were no more than a laded pageant, ill-provided and with* 
out spirit ; he begged that, of the five years' salary dne to him, 
one year's salary might be paid, that he might satisfy his creditors 
and have some little money at his command. The Naw&b S&hib, 
however, exclaimed before the assembled ^trdn, that he could 
see no need for all this haste and flurry ; “ had he not written on 
the subject to the Emperor and the Wdkdlat-pamli, and, if the 
matter was not settled that day, why it would be so the next?" 
The WaMlat^panih^ when he laid the docnment before the An^rti^t 
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umard Bah&dur, and told him, ^ith fear and trembling, in the 
Persian language, what had occurred in K&bul, received an answer 
which drove him to his wits' end; “Know you not, Wahdlat- 
pandh^ said the personage addressed, “ that I am a man of too 
great experience to be caught by such stories that are only made up 
to extort gold P My house is in the plain, and my imagination 
dwells only on what my eyes have seen. Tour house is on a 
mountain, and perhaps from its summit you have caught a 
glimpse of the Persian host. Tell your employer that the 
governor of Bengal has been ordered to remit treasure after the 
rainy season, and the necessary sums will then be sent to him 
without delay.” 

The Afgh&ns of K&bul, particularly those of the S4fi tribe, 
defended the mountain passes, and for a long time checked the 
advance of the Kastatbask invaders. K at that time a well- 
appointed army, under an experienced leader, had been sent to 
the support of the mountaineers, it is more than probable that 
Hinddstin would have been saved. As it was, the enemy, ever 
on the watch to take advantage of any n^ligence on the part of 
their opponents, stole a inarch on the Afghans during the night 
of the ISth of Sha’bdn, entered the Khaibar Pass whHe the 
stars still shone above their beads, and, moving with the rapidity 
of the wind, fell suddenly on the force of Ndsir Ehdn, when a 
scene of slaughter and plunder ensued. * * 

Nddir ShAh was now in possession of all the country as fitr as 
Attock, and Muhammad Shdh and his advisers could no longer 
remain blind to the danger that threatened them. They under- 
stood at length that this was no ordinary foe against whom they 
had to contend, no mere plunderer who would be sated with the 
spoil of a province and then return to his own country, but a 
leader of unshakeable resolution, who shaped his course with the 
sword. If, even at this juncture, the Emperor had sought to 
conciliate Naw4b Sahib A'azzu-d daula Bah&dur, Nazim of 
Multan and Lahore, and had supplied this fierce chieftain with 
the sinews of war as suck an emergency required, then indeed 
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might the world have witnessed a very different result. As it 
was, when the Emperor learned from the news-writers the 
advance of the Persian army to Attock, he, on the Ist of the 
blessed month cf Bamaz&n, appointed Asaf J&h Bah&dur 
WakUu-B Sdltanat^ rtim&du-d daula Chin Bah&dur Waziru^/ 
Mamdlik^ and AnAru-l umard Bahadur to be BakkMu-i Mamdlik^ 
for the defence of the monarchy, and with his own hands bound 
on the heads of the chiefs a nidldband of Bnrh&npdr workman- 
ship. That same day tliese noblemen left the city for their 
camp, which was pitched near the Sh&lam&r gardens. They re- 
ceived one kror of rupees in cash, and cannon and munitions of 
war in abundance. Besides their own troops , 50,000 horsemen 
were given to them. Now was the time for these chiefs to have 
marched without delay, and, acting in concert with the Nazim of 
Mult&n and L&hore, whose troops amounted to no less than 
20,000 bold horsemen, to have advanced toHhe banks of the 
Jhelam or Chin&b, and have closed the roads and passes against 
the invader by skilful dispositions and by force of arms. In- 
stead of this, the army remained a whole month encamped near 
the Sli&lam4r gardens, detained by sundry petty causes which I 
cannot detail. i 

Nadir Shih, after N&rir Eh&n's defeat, had entered Peshdwar, 
where he occupied the residence of the Eh4n. Having settled 
the affairs of this district he marched, on the 26th of Bama- 
z4n. towards Attock, where the army encamped on the fifth 
day. The construction of a bridge here caused inevitable delay, 
but Ak4 Muhammad was detached with a strong force to devas- 
tate the coivitry, and leave no means of destruction untried. 
A*azztt-d daula might now have displaved the same indifference 
as his royal master; but, far from this, he drew U^ther a number 
of troops at vast expense to 1>nnself, and on tlie 17th of Rama- 
zan formed his camp on the banks of the Ravi. Not being at 
liberty to move fotward until joined by the Emperor's army, ho 
contented himself with placing his cannon in the best positions, 
and throwing up entrenchments round his camp. 
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On the 4th of Shaww&l the Persian armj crossed the Attock 
river on a bridge of boats. On the 8th the Emperor reached 
the left bank of the Ghin&b river, and on the 9th encamped 
close to the bridge of Sh&h-daula.‘ 

But how to relate the ruin and desolation that overwhelmed 
this beautifiil country ! Wazlrdb&d, fnian&b&d, and Gujar&t, 
towns which, for population, might almost be called cities, were 
levelled with the earth. Nothing was respected, no sort of 
violence remained unpractised ; property of all kinds became the 
spoil of the plunderer, and women the prey of the ravisher. 

On the 10th of. Shaww&l the Shkh and his army crossed the 
bridge of Sh&h'daula ; then, leaving far to the left the artillery 
ot the Ndzim, which was in position along the opposite bank of 
the B&vi, they forded the river and advanced to the Sh&lamdr 
gardens, which are on the high road to Sb&h-Jah&n&b&d. All that 
day, from mom till night, the contest was inaintuned against the 
army of the Ndzim, who repeatedly tried to force his way back to 
the town. The bravest warriors put forth their strength and 
many of the Kasalbdthtt fell. Yahya Eh&n, the eldest son of 
the Ndzim, cut .his way through with a few followers, and 
proceeding towards Sh&h*Jahan&b&d by forced marches, reached 
the camp of Nawib Skhib Wdzlru-l Mamdlik Bahddur in the 
vicinity of Pknipat. The fighting was renewed on the 11th, 
and the plain was strewed with the slun. 

Both armies were now worn out with the struggle, and it was 
found advisable to make terms. On the 12th, the Ndzim 
was met by the illustrious Wazir 'Abdud Biki, and conducted 
into the presence of the Sh&h, the greatest honour and respect 
being shown him. He was courteously received and presented 
with a efmpkoH of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse. 
The Ndzim again repaired to the presence of the Sh&h on the 
14th, and paid, by way of offering, a sum of twenty laet of 
rupees, a portion of which had been taken firom the state coffers, 
and the remmnder contributed by the wealthiest inhabitants. 

* A most woBilorftil mudil 
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He then departed in all honour. By this payment L4hore 
was saved from horrors among which death and spoliation, 
were the least. The Sh&h, who was full of kindness fbr the 
Nazim (A’azzu-d daula), took into his service his second son, 
Hayitu-llah Kh&n Bah&dur^ and appointed him to the command 
of five hundred horse. 

On the 16th of the month the Sh&h continued his march 
towards Sh&h^Jah&n&b&d. He advanced rapidly. Leaving his 
camp equipage at Sh&h&b&d, on the 15th of Zi-1 ka*da he 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Karu&l, where Muhammad 
Sh&h’s army awaited his coming. But it is now time to return 
to Muhammad Sh&h, lest the thread of the narrative should be 
broken. 

Muhammad 8hdh leaves the Capital, 

It has already been shown how Asaf J&h Bah&dur, Wdzirud 
mamdlik Bahddur and Amiru4 TJviara Bahadur^ the officers 
to whom had been entrusted the responsibility of leading an 
army against the Persian in vaders^ remained lor a whole month 
encamped near the Sh&lam&r gardens. When tidings came 
that N&dir 8h4h had reached the banks of the Attock river, 
the commanders urged upon the Emperor the necessity^ of his 
joining them in person, and, with one accord, they moyed forward 
in the early days of Sha#w&I. The author himself, Anand B&m, 
accompanied by his beloved sons R&{ Krip& B&m and Sal&h 
Path Singh, left the capital on the 11th of the month, in the 
service of Natcdb Sahib Wazirud Mamdlik Bahddur.^ When 
the army reached P&nipat, the author obtained leave to revisit 
his home, where some private affairs required his presence. 
Starting on the 17th, he reached Sh&b- Jah&n&b4d on the evening 
of the 20th. 

On the 18th of the month Muhammad Bh4h, and the 
illustrious Prince Ahmad issued from the citadel (aTk)^ the 
royal residence, and encamped near Muhammad Qanj, The 

* [See p, 7».] 
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royal camp reached P&nipat on the 27th, when the commanders 
paid their respects to His Majesty, and made offerings suited to 
their rank. 

Near Kam&l flows through a broad plain a canal which issues 
from the Jumna river, near Mukhlispur, and continues its course 
to Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d. This place was found convenient for the 
encampment of the army. By‘ degrees news was received of the 
progress of the enemy. It was therefore resolved to advance no 
further, but to take advantage of the abundant supply of water, 
so necessary to the soldier, and fight to the last. The Mir-dtisH 
was instructed to construct an earthen wall around the camp ; 
behind this the artillery was placed in position ; and brave men 
were told off for the defence of the intrenchments. "In &ct, nothing 
was omitted that could conduce to the strength of the camp. 
This disposition, which could hardly be considered worthy of an 
Emperor was adopted paiily to await the arrival of Burhdnu4 
Mnlk Bahadur^ Ndzim of Oudh, who had been ordered to join 
the royal army. This nobleman, though suffering firom sickness, 
advanced by forced marches at the head of 30,000 horsemen, and 
reached Kam&l on the 14th of Zi*l ka’da. This addition to the 
strength of the army created universal joy, and all now thought 
victory certain. 


Battle between the Pefema and the Mughale. 

Biirhdnu-I Mulk, after his interview with His Majesty on the 
14th,^ the day of his arrival, had been dismissed to his own tents. 
News .was at this time brought to him that a Persian force had 
fallen japon his baggage, which was coining up in the rear from 
Pinipnt, and had plundered it, and committed great slaughter. 
Burhanii-1 Mulk, with Headlong impetuosity, misplaced in a com- 
mander, flew to the scene of action, accompanied only by the few 
horsemen who were with him. ^Vlthout taking time to collect his 
artillery, or to form his men in any kind of order. Soon he was 
engaged in the thick of the fight, nor did he desist from his 
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efforts until he had scattered the Persians. The latter, expe- 
rienced in every kind of stratagem, the acquiring of which indeed 
forms part of the soldier s training, fled in apparent confusion, 
followed by the Nazim, who was thus led into an ambush where 
stood the Persian advanced guard with a powerful artillery. The 
armies engaged, and the shouts of the combatants and the clasli- 
ing of sabres ascended to the heavens. 

Muhammad Sh&h, hearing of what was going on, ordered 
Amiru~l umard to reinforce the Nazim. The Amir represented 
that the army had not expected a fight that day, and that the 
soldiers were consequently quite unprepared; reinforcements 
could but add to the severity of the defeat. It was far better to 
delay a battle until the morrow, when the army could be disposed 
according to the rules of war, with advanced and rear guards, and 
their artillery, on which everything depended in Indian warfare, 
could be placed in the frout.^ The struggle would then be one of 
comparative ease, and a little skill would insure an easy victory. 
The monarch was displeased with these objections, and addressed 
the Amir as a “ conceited idler.'' But Amlru-l umard Bahidur 
was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart ; ^never 
had he been guilty of aught like disobedience, and now, arming 
himself and mounting an elephant, he gathered round him 
Muzaffar Kh&n Bah&dur and a few horsemen, all that could be 
collected in that hour of bewilderment, and hastened to the 
support of the Ndzim. The struggle raged so fiercely that firearms 
and arrows were put aside, and swords and daggers were brought 
into play. Blood flowed from gaping wounds and crimsoned the 
combatants ; the red Katalbdsh caps had the appearance of 
poppies ; a dense smoke hung over the field of battle. 

The heroic efforts of Amirn-l umard and his prodigies of 
valour could not prevail against the Persians, who far exceeded the 
Indians! in number, and had, moreover, the advantage of having 
been placed in position by the Sh&h himself. The Muglials broke 

* [**It II probable that if the army of bftd bccp. fp'ly p ^vi ;• <] with 

artillery, the Punioni would not have been nMc to it/'— . •' •] 
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at length and fled ; but Amiru-l umara maintained the combat 
until, mortally wounded in the face, he fell covered with glory. 
Hie brother, Muzaffar Kh&n, his son Muhtaram Eh4n, AU 
H&mid Eh&n his koka^ and some others stood by him to the 
last. Burhdnu-l Mulk and Nisdr Muhammad £h&n Bahadur 
became prisoners. The remainder of the followers of Amiru4 
timard^ headed by B&i Majlis B&i Mir-samdUy closed round their 
master’s elephant, resolved to extricate him or to perish. They 
reached the Amir’s tents by evening. This nobleman’s wounds 
were mortal, and he lived but one day longer. God have mercy 
on him ! By his decease, Asaf J4k Bahddur became Mir*hakhshL 
Officers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the property of 
the late nobleman, which it would have been more generous to 
leave to the heirs. 

Had the Emperor himself led his powerful army to the support 
of Burhanu*! Mulk, there would have been no cause to lament 
the loss of such a sarddr as AmiruA umard; and who can say 
that victory might not have smiled on his arms P 

The consequences of this disaster were lamentable; for the loss 
of baggage and the great scarcity of supplies that soon prevailed 
(four rupees could hardly purchase a sir of flour) totally de- 
prived the soldiery of the little spirit they evei; possessed, The 
Persian Emperor sent a message offering to treat for peace ; for 
though so powerful, he was not one to overlook the advantages of 
negociation.^ Wdziru*/ mamdlik Asaf J&h was opposed to the 
proposition ; but his arguments did not prevail on the Emperor. 
On the 16th of the month Asaf J4h Bahddur and ’Azfmu-llah 
Kh&n Bah&dur were deputed to the Sh4h, to oonciude the negocia- 
lions ; they returned to camp that evening. 

The next day Muhammad Sh&h repaired in person to the 
Persian camp. The monarch took with him a small escoh. 

* The Peniaiii were elamied at what thej had aaea of the fighting and hrarery 
dieplayed hy the soldiere of Hindfisthn, who bad reiuted the bidli from Jawdih by 
anewa from bowi ; and they thought, that if, hotwithetanding the want of artillery, 
the Indiana bad ahown so much courage, what would they do now that tha Emperor 
with all hit artillery waa ready for actioa."— JOpde-t WdkP.] 
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’IJmdatQ-l Mulk Ainfr Kh4n Bah&dur, Mu*tamada-d daula 
Muhammad Is'h&k Kh&n Bah&dur, Bihroz Kh4n, and J&wed 
Kh&n, were among the number. Nasru-llah Mirzd, the Shdh’a 
Bon, received His Majesty at the limits of the camp. When 
they drew near, the Sh4h himself came forth, and the etiquette 
usual between the Persian and Mughal courts was faithfully 
observed. The two monarchs, holding one another by the hand, 
entered the audience-tents, and seated themselves side by side on 
a mamad. It was as if two suns had risen in the East, or as if 
two bright moons shed their light at one time ! As Muhammad 
Shdh was unaccompanied by any one of his chiefs, the subject of 
conversation between the two Emperors has remained unknown. 
After this had lasted some time, a repast was prepared, the 
remains of which were given to Amfr Kh&n Bahidur and the 
other noblemen. Nothing that courtesy and friendship require 
was omitted during the whole conference, which lasted a quarter 
of the day, and Muhammad Shih regained his camp about the 
third quarter of the day. These proceedings restored tranquillity 
to the minds of the soldiery; all looked forward with joy to 
renewed plenty, to a return to their beloved Shah-Jah|inAbad 
and the society of friends ; but fate smiled at these fond hopes, 
for more suffering, more bloodshed awaited them. 

The author has already related how he obtained leave to visit 
Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d, and left the army for this purpose when it had 
reached Pinipat. The Emperor had taken his departure from 
the town the day before the writer reached it. Strange to relate, 
numbers of people of every degree followed the royal standards. 
Some thought thus to etojoy a pleasant excursion through the 
Panj&b, while others were of opinion that a battU would be fought 
and won in the neighbourhood of the town, and that their absence 
would only be of short duration. The writer sought in vain for a 
house within the walls in which to place his wife and family ; he 
eoali find no suitable one. Under these circumstances, he resolved 
to leave his family in .their usual residence outside the town. The 
aecarity of the entrances to the lane was looked to, and armed 
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servants above the ordinary number were entertained. The 
author now prepared to return to the army, and sent on his 
advanced tents. 

But just at this timo a report spread through the city of the 
death of AmiruA umard and the capture of Burh&nu-l Mulk. 
Many were the false reports circulated, which there is no need to 
record here, and such was the state of the town that, but for 
the vigilance of Kotw&l Haji Fulad Khan, it must have been 
plundered, and the Persian army would have found the work 
done. The kotwdl, no ordinary man, was at his post day and 
night ; his exertioi^s were unceasing, and, wherever there was an 
appearance of sedition, he seized and punished the guilty parties. 
The roads were infested with malefactors, and there was safety 
for none. 

Having received certain tidings of the Persians having formed 
a circle around the royal army, and rendered ingress to the camp 
impossible, the author was compelled to relinquish his design of 
proceeding thither. He therefore turned his attention to his 
means of defence. Sentries were placed, and the ddrogha and 
the writer himself patrolled the hazard at night to collect news. 
A supply of lead, powder, and rockets was laid in, and distributed 
among the people of the quarter, who began to take heart. Thus 
the nights were spent in watching, and the days in the society 
of friends. This state of things continued until the arrival of 
Burh&nu-l Mulk Bah&dur and Talim&sp Khan Jal&ir, the latter 
the representative of the Persian Sh&h. 


Jtuhammad Shdh^s second visit to the Shdh, Entry of the Uoo 
tnonarchs into Shdh-Jahdndbdd. 

The result of Muhammad Sh&h’s visit to the Persian Em* 
peror has been seen. Some days later, on the 24th of the month, 
Asaf J&h was deputed to finally settle sundry matters; but, 
through some unknown cause, this personage failed in his 
mission, and was detamed in the camp. Muliammad Sh&h 
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himselfy neglecting the remonstrances ot a few well-wishers 
who advised a further appeal to arms, then paid a second visit 
to the Persian Emjperor on ‘ the 26th. Muhammad Sh&h, as a 
result of this interview, found it advisable to continue in the 
Persian camp, and ordered a part of the royal camp equipage 
to be brought. This was accordingly done. By degrees all the 
chief nobles of the State joined^His Majesty. To all appearance 
they acted according to their inclination, but in truth under com- 
pulsion. Nasakchk were ordered to be in attendance on them ; 
these in reality were but spies on their actions. How strange 
are the freaks of fortune ! Here was an army of 100,000 bold 
and well-equipped horsemen, held as it were in captivity, and all 
the resources of the Emperor and his grandees «at the disposal of 
the Kazalbdsh ! The Mughal monarchyappeared to all to be at 
an end. 

A proclamation was issued to the army that all might depart 
who chose, as His Majesty himsdf was about to return to Shih- 
Jahdndbad. The soldiers and camp followers now departed in 
crowds, and, with the exception of the chief dignitaries, and a 
few of lesser rank, who would have thought it a crime to abandon 
their master at such a time, the Emperor remained alone. Tah- 
mdsp Khdn Jal&ir Wakiln-B Saltanat^ Burhdim-1 Mulk Bahadur, 
and ’Azimu-llah Khdn Bahddur, were sent in advance by the 
Sh&h to have the fort prepared for his reception, and to settle 
various other matters. 

When the Sh&h’s camp equipage arrived from Shdbdbad, the 
two Emperors set out. They made the Journey seated together 
on an elevated car. Muhammad Sh&h entered the citadel {ark) 
of Shdh-Jah&n&bdd in great pomp on the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, seated 
in his car; the conqueror followed on the 9th mounted on a hor^v. 
By a strange cast of the dice two uionarchs who, but a short 
while before,' found the limits of an empire too narrow to contain 
them both, were now dwellers wHliin the same four wal^s ! 

The next day K&dir Shih returned the Indian ruler’s visit, 
and accepted the presents offered by the latter. When the Shih 
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departed, towards the close of the day, a false rumour was spread 
through the town that he had been severely wounded by a shot 
from a matchlock,^ and thus were sown the seeds from which 
murder and rapine were to spring. The bad characters within the 
town collected in great bodies, and, without distinction, com- 
menced the work of plunder and destruction. A discharge of 
firearms and other missiles was continued throughout the night. 
The darkness of the night and the difficulty of recognizing 
friend or foe were the cause of numbers of the KazalbdahlB 
being slain in the narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but 
was stained with their blood. 

On the morning of the 11th an order went forth from the 
Persian Emperor for the slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
result may bo imagined; one moment seemed ta have sufficed 
for universal destruction. The Chdndnl ckauky the fruit market, 
the Datihah idzdr, and the buildings around the Manjid-i Jamd 
were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The inhabitants, one and 
all, were slaughtered. Here and there some opposition was 
offered, but in most places people were butchered unresistingly. 
The Persians laid violent hands on everything and everybody ; 
cloth, jewels, dishes of gold and silver, were acceptable spoil. 

The author beheld these horrors from his mansion, situated in 
the Wakilpura Muhalla outside the city, resolved to fight to the 
last if necessary, and with the help of God to. fall at least with 
honour.* Hut, the Lord be praised, the work of destruction did not 
extend beyond the above-named parts of the capital. Since the 
days of Hazrat S&hib-kir&n Amir Tim dr, who captured Dehli and 
ordered the inhabitants to be massacred, up to the present time, 
A.H. 1161, a period of 348 years, the capital had been free from 
such visitations. The ruin in which its beautiful streets and 
buildings were now involved was such that the labour of years 
could alpne restore the town to its former state of grandeur. 

^P'lHtoliuged one of the female gnardi of the Imperial /•ifjUr-i 

Sivmedfn.] 

* What ooaeema the author alone has been a good deal abbreviated from the text 
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Bui to return to the miserable inhabitants. The massacre 
lasted half the daj, when the Persian Emperor ordered H&ji 
Ful&d Kh&n, the kotwdU to proceed through the streets accom- 
panied by a body of Persian nasakchii^ and proclaim an order 
for the soldiers to desist from carnage.^ By degrees the violence 
of the flames subaided, but the bloodshed, the devastation, and the 
ruin of families were irreparable. For a long time the streets 
remained strewn with corpses, as the walks of a garden with 
dead flowers and leaves. The town was reduced to asheSi 
had the appearance of a plain consumed with fire. All the regal 
jewels and property and the contents of the treasury were seized 
by the Persian conqueror in the citadel. He thus became possessed 
of treasure to the amount of sixty lac% of rupees and several 
thousand (uhrafU ; plate of gold to the value of one kror of 
rupees, and the jewels, many of which were unrivalled iu beauty 
by any in the world, were valued at about fifty krors. The 
Peacock throne* alone, constructed at great pains in the reign 
of Sh&h Jah&n, had cost one kror of rupees. Elephants, horses, 
and precious stuffs, whatever pleased the conqueror’s eye, more 
indeed than can be enumerated, became his spoil. In^short, tne 
accumulated wealth of 348 years changed masters in a moment. 

Nawdb Sdhih Wasdruhl mamdlik^ contributed thirty hcB of 
rupees, besides elephants and his most valuable jewels. Naw&b 
Xsaf J4h also suffered an equal loss. The property of Burh4nu-1 
Mulk, who had died shortly after the arrival of the Persians, 
was likewise seized. It amouuted to about a kror of rupees, and 
had been brought from Oudh. 

On the 26th of Zi-1 hijja was celebrated, with great pomp, the 
marriage of Ndsir Mirz4, son of the Persian Emperor, to a 

t upon thp lolieiUtioiif of His Majettj Mohftmmad Sb&b, they ceased shedding 
the bkpd of the umooeot.*’— WM'.'l 
* His Majesty bestowed on N&dir 8h&h, with his own mnniflcent hand, as a 
parting present, the Peacock throne, in whii^ was set a niby upwards of a girih 
(three fingers* breadth) in width, and neariy two in length, which was oomsaonly 
called khir4g-% *dlam, ** tribute of the world.**— /safier-i Staudm.] 

» [See«iwrd,p. Tfi.J 
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(laughter of Mur&d Bakhsh, third son of his late Majesty Sh&h 
Jah&D. The ruler of Hindustdn presented the bridegroom nvith a 
dress of honour, a necklace of pearls, a jighah and a dagger set 
with pearls, and an elephant with trappings of gold. 

On the 1st of Miiharram, a.h. 1152 (30th March, 1739), writers 
wereappointed to levy ransom from the inhabitants under the orders 
of Tahra&sp Khdn WaMhi-a Saltanat^ and lay it before the Sh&h ; 
but, in order that the .inhabitants might not bo completely ruined, 
nobles of both States were directed to superintend the settlement of 
the ransom in the hall of justice, where all might be spectators. 
The town now offered a strange spectacle. Emissaries of the hoticdl 
and Persian nasakchis wandered from house tp house and from 
street to street, to take inventories of the property, and enforce the 
appearance of the citizens, so that the sum to be contributed by 
each individual mkht be fixed according; to his means. It was 
the wish of the Shdh that the townspeople should be preserved 
from violence and treated with lenity. * * Unoffending people, 
high and low, rich and poor, were compelled day after day to 
appear in the hall of justice, where they were kept from morn 
till night, often later, and then departed, speculating in their 
wretchedness on what the morrow might bring forth, and 
wondering to find themselves still alive. Mir Wdris and 
Ehw&ja Bahmatu-llah openly, and two other persons in secret, 
had conspired to effect their destruction, and acted as delators. 
Without ever arriving at the truth, their calumnies were accepted 
as such. They forgot that they would reap what they sowed, 
feared neither God nor man, and maltreated the people. 

The inventory was now ready. It appeared from this that the 
contributions of the capital would amount to two krors. The 
Shdh,* therefore, appointed Xsskt Jdh, Waziru-l mamdlik, 'Azimu- 
llali Elian, JSarbuland Eh&n, Mub&rizu-l Mulk, and Murtazd 
Ehdn to collect the money. Five divisions were made of all the 
city, and. lists of the different muhalloi^ with their inhabitants, 
and the contributions to be levied from each were prepared and 
given to the above-named amirs. 
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Now commenced the work of spoliation, watered by the tears 
of the people. By Naw&b ^saf J&h Bah&dur and Naw4b S&hib 
WaziruA mamdlik^ but especially by the latter, who contributed 
a great part of the money himself, the collections were made in 
the most humane manner ; but where the other three noblemen 
presided, and more particularly in the division of Mub&rizu-l 
Main&liki the sufferings of the citizens knew no bounds. Not 
only was their money taken, but whole families were ruined. 
Many swallowed poison, and others ended their woes with the stab 
of a knife. The author, whose house was in the division allotted 
to Mub&rizu-l Mam&Iik, endured great persecution.' 

Commct made by Muhammad Shah with Nadir Shah, 

At a former epoch, the Monarch of the Universe and Emperor 
of Emperors, the Asylum of Isl&m, whose throne is that of 
Alexander, and whose court the heavens, the most noble and 
exalted sovereign, N&dir Sh&h (may his kingdom endure for 
ever !), found it neceasai*y to send ambassadors to transact certain 
affairs with the officials of this suppliant in the court of heaven.* 
We, at that time, consented to all the demands made of us ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Muhammad Eh&n Turkoman was 
deputed from Kandah&r to recall these matters to our memory, 
the officers charged with the administration of this realm failed 
to comply with the demands of the great Emperor, and thus 
sowed the seeds, of contention. At length the Persian army 
crossed the frontiers of Hindustdn, and the forces of the two 
monarchies met in battle on the plains of Eam&l. A great 
victory signalized the prowess of the Persian warriors. But as the 
illustriotts Emperor, the head of the Turkomdn tribes, and fount 
of manly virtues, treated us with kindness, we felt honoured by 
his friendship, which made our court the envy of Iram, and pro- 

1 1 hive hen omitted 16 pogtt, whiek xeltte lolelj to the aathor'i ffufferingi. 
Fife tact were extorted from him. 

3 Mu ha mmad Shhh. 
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ceeded in his company to Sh4h-Jah&n&b4d, where we offered for his 
acceptance all the treasures, jewels, and precious things of Hind. 
The great Emperor, complying with our request, placed a portion 
of our offerings within the circle of his acceptance, and, moved by 
the feelings of friendship, natural to the similarity of our origin 
and position, and by a just consideration of the favour due by a 
Turkoman to a descendant of the Gurg&n(s, gave into our charge 
the crown and seals of the realm of Hindust&n. In return for this 
liberality, surpassing indeed the kindness of a father to his son, 
or of brother to brother, all the countries about Sind, westward 
of the rivers Attock and Sind, and of the Sanjar stream, which 
flows from the latter, namely : Peshdwar, Bangashdt, the country 
of K&bul, Ghaznin and the Kohistdn, Hazdrdt, the fortress of 
Bhakkar and Sakhar, Khuddbdd and Ldyagdon, the Derajdt 
with the Buluch and other populations, the province of Thattd, 
the fortress of Rdhima, the city of Badln, i)\Qpargatm of Chun, 
Samwdl, Kehrdn and all other parganaa dependent on the 
harbours, with all forts, villages and cultivated lands, parganaa 
and ports from t’he source of the river Attock, the Bakarndchak 
pass, and the numerous branches of the river near Thattd, to 
where the river Sind and the Sind and Singarh rivulets flow 
into the ocean ; together with whatever of any kind is the pro- 
duce of lands watered by the river Attock and its branches, and 
that may lie westward of the river Sind and the Singarh rivulet; 
all these have we detached from our dominions, and annexed to 
those of Persia. Henceforth the officers of that powerful State 
shall collect the revenue and exercise all authority in the 
aforesaid countries, and the people, great and small, dwellers in 
towns and in plains, tillers of the soil, men of every degr^, 
shall be subject to their laws, and the ministers, of this eternal 
government shall no longer have sway among them. But the 
fortress of D4war, the cities of Tuhari and BindWtwach, and 
all the countries eastward of the rivers Attock and Sind and 
the Singarh rivulet, these remain attached to the kingdom of 
Hind. 
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Muhammad ShdKi third tiiit to the Sovereign of Persia, and 
departure of the latter. 

On the 29th of Muharram the glory of the realms of Hind 
proceeded to partake of an entertainment given by the ruler of 
fr&n. A quarter of the day passed in rejoicings. A hundred 
and one pieces of cloth, within which were precious objects from 
foreign countries, and several trays of jewels, offered by the Sh&h, 
were accepted by the royal visitor, who then took his departure. 
All the nobles in the regal suite, to the number of nearly one 
hundred, received presents suited to their rank. This festival 
was not without its olyeet, for the Sh&h had resolved to return 
to his own dominions. This was as yet secret, but on the 6th 
of Safer the Mulld-hdski, standing at the door of his august 
master's residence, with a loud voice made the following pro- 
clamation : — 

Soldiers, the King of Kings «ncl Lord of beneficence, our 
master, the protector of the world, conquered the country of 
Hindfist&n and restored it. To-morrow our victorious banners 
move towards 'Irik. Be you prepared I 

Un the morrow the Shih rode forth from the citadel, and 
pitched his camp near the Sh&lam&r gardens, five hos from the 
town, and once more the government of Hindust&n devolved.on 
Muhammad Sh&h. On the 8th of the month 'Abdu-l B&ki Kh&n, 
and Hay&tu-llah Kh&n, son of the Nawdb Ndzim A’azzu-d daula, 
were sent to L&hore with an order directing the latter to collect 
and forward a contribution of one kror of rupees. The messen- 
gers, travelling with rapidity, reached L&hore on the 21st of the 
same month. They were met by the Nawdb Ndaim in the 
Sh&Iam&r gardens. Hence they continued their way in company 
to the city. The illustrious messenger here met with the kindest 
and most courteous reception, and the friendship alr^y existing 
between the noble entertainer and his guest was much increased. 
Through the exertions of Kiftyat Khin the demand for a kror of 
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rupees was modified, and a sum of twenty h/a taken in addition 
to the former contributron.^ 

Tidings having been brought of the Sh&h's arrival at Ghakgard, 
a place thirty lio% from L&hore, on the banka of the R&vi, across 
which a bridge of boats had been formed, the Natcdh Sahib 
Nazim and 'Abdu-l B&ki Kh&n set out to meet His Persian 
Majesty on the 27th of Safar. On the 3rd of Babi’u-1 awwal, 
the monarch crossed the river at the above-named spot, and 
formed his camp on the right bank. The Nawdb Ndzim and his 
companion entered the camp that same day, and were admitted 
to the presence. The Ndzim met with great courtesy, and was 
honoured with several presents; besides these the Shih con- 
ferred on him the farmdn of the Nizdmat of Mult&n (Saifu-d 
daula Bah&dur, the late Ndzim^ was dead), to which His Majesty 
had caused to be affixed the seal of Muhammad Slidh. Dresses 
of honour and Arabian horses were given to Khw&ja ’Abdu-Ilah 
Kh&n, second son of the late Saifu-d daula, to Khwija Hay&tu-llah 
Kh&n, and to the other chiefs in the Ndzini's suite. • • 

On the 9th of Rabru-1 awwal the Sh&h’s camp was at Ealuw&I, 
a village on the banks of the Ghin&b, the largest river of the 
Panj&b. A heavy fall of rain, such as is usual in the rainy 
season, had occurred the previous night, and the bridge 
had been broken, some of the boats being swamped, and others 
knocked to pieces. The river's width had so increased 4hat it 
was impossible to reconstruct a bridge at this point, but a 
narrower part was found near the village of Akh&nur, where a 
bridge was formed by means of iron cables. On the 11th the 
Ndzim received fresh proofs of the Sh&h’s generosity. 

The Persian camp broke up from Ealuwal on the 14th, and 
commenced crossing the river at Akh&nur. A portion of the 
army had effected its passage, when the force of the swollen and 
pent-up stream carried away the bridge with a deafening roar, 
and hurled two thousand Kazalbdshls into a wateiy grave. But 
as the Sh&h was anxious to cross the river, he proceeded him- 

' Thii pnaiage ia doubtful. 
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self, moanied on Mahi-sandar, the powerful elephant that had 
been bestowed on the Naiodh Ndzim^ in search of a ford, or some 
spot suited to the formation of a bridge. However, it is vain to 
struggle against destiny, and His Majesty failed in the object of 
his search ; and it was consequently decided that the army should 
be ferried over in boats at Kaldw&l. The camp was therefore 
moved on the 25th, and the passage was commenced. By the 2nd 
Bab{*u-s s&ni, three quarters of the army and baggage had been 
landed on the opposite bank, and on the following day the 
Ndzim was permitted to depart, his own sword being returned to 
him, and his elephant to Hay&tu-Ilah. The Nazim and his son 
reached Sidlkot the same day. The Persian Emperor, wlio 
entertained a great affection for the Nawdb Ndzim^ directed an 
epistle to be prepared and forwarded to the ruler of Hind, desiring 
His Majesty to increase the allowances and the body of horse of 
this chieftain from seven to eight thousand. The districts of 
Gujar&t, Si&lkot, Pursarur, and Aurang&b&d, from which was 
derived the expenditure of K&bul and Peshdwar ; also D&ngali 
and other places, producing about four krors of ddnis^ and consti- 
tuting the jagir of N&sir Eh&n, Ndzim of K&bul ; some districts 
forming the mminddrU of Khudd-y&r Kh&n ^Abb&si, andbf Gh&zi 
Kh&n Dudahi, zaminddr of Mult&n, all of which are east of the 
Attock river, and liad been for three years made over to Nadir 
Sh&h, these were now placed under the charge of the Ndzim^ 
subject to a yearly payment of twenty lacs of rupees. The 
Ndzim was at first loath to enter into this arrangement, but 
several considerations induced him. The chief of these was that 
if this • matter were not thus settled, the Sh&h would leave an 
army in the country, which would be the cause of numerous evils. 
On the 7th of the month the Sh&h himself crossed the river, 
and encamped on the right bank, the move being made known to 
all by discharges of cannon. 

The Sh&h felt the greatest anxiety to reach Khur&s&n, where 
his presence was urgently required to put a stop to disturbances 
that had broken out in Bukh&r& and Ehw&rizni, for the rulers of 
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these countries, blinded with priae and ignorance, had withdrawn 
their necks from the yoke of subjection. Proceeding without a 
halt, the Sh&h crossed the river Attock on the 2l8t of Jum&da-s 
s&ni, and on the 25th of Sha’b&n cast his shadow over the 
country of Kabul. Hence he marched by way of Darah Isma'il 
Hut to correct Khud&-y&r Khan ’Abbisi, zamlnddr of Khud- 
&b&d. Having made Hut and Oh&zi Kh&n Dudahi obedient, 
he remained some time in the government of Bhakkar. 

Before leaving K&bul, the Nawdb S&hib A*azzu-d daula and 
Hay&tu-llah Kh4n Bah&dur, who governed the province of 
Mult&n as his father s deputy, had been directed to join the Sh&h 
whenever his army should enter the territories of Khud&-y&r 
Kh&n^ and to assist in settling the affairs of that district. 
Hay&tu-llah Kh&n lost no time in joining the Sh&h and the 
Ndzim^ starting on the 26th of Shaww&l from the fortress of 
Jamun, which had fallen to his arms only a few days before, 
passed one night at L&hore. On the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja he left 
Mult4n to proceed towards the Persian camp by water. 

Copy of ike ShiVs Letter above mentioned. 

To the exalted and most noble of Kh&ns, the illustrious 
Zakariy4 Kh&n, Ndzim of the provinces of Lahore and Mcilt4n, 
with assurances of our warmest friendship, be it known that 
wheteas His Majesty has resolved to make a tour this year 
through the country of Sind, in order to chastise certain 
rebellious chieftains in those part**, and. whereas it is deemed 
probable that one oir more of these ^iefs may attempt to fly 
towards MulUn, which would render H necessary for the conquer- 
ing army to cross the river Sind, to pursue and capture the 
fugitives; and whereas between this powerful government and 
that of Hinddst&n there exists perfect concord, it is necessary 
that the illustrious Ndzim should be prepared to move from 
L&hore towards Mult&n on receiving an order to this effect, and 
with bis troops guard the approaches to this city, that those who 
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nmy cross the rirer may be punished, and such energy displayed 
for this purpose as may render unnecessary the co-operation of 
the royal forces. In addition the Eh&n may rest assured of the 
kindly feelings of the Emperor of Emperors towards him, and 
may expect exerything from his generosity. Written on the 
21st of Jum&da-s s&ni, a.h. 1152. 

Entry of Nidir Shdh into the territorke of Khudi-ydr EMn. 

Of all the frontier-chiefs none equalled Ehud£-y&r Elh&n in 
the extent of their possessions, the number of tLvir soldiers, 
and the fertility of their resources. When first N&dir Sh4h 
arrived under the walls of Kandah&r, this chieftain formed vain 
schemes of checking the advance of the victorious army and 
holding the passes, thus, as if impelled by fiitality, making an 
enemy to himself of a monarch &voured by fortune, whose sword, 
like the orb of light, had flashed over the world from east to 
west. Now, that the tidings of the Sh&h’s advance broke upon 
his dream of fancied security, he left his son in command of his 
troops, and himself, with his women and wealth, withdrew into 
the fortress of Amarkot, a strong place, surrounded on two sides 
by water and on the other two by sand-hills. ^ 

When the Sh&h's army drew near, the son gave up all idea of 
fighting, and prepared to do homage to the Emperor on condition 
that his father should not be required to appear ; but these terms 
were not acceded to, and the foolish youth was kept prisoner. 
The Sh&h again moved rapidly forward to lay si^e to Amarkot, 
and the news of this advance shook, as if with the shock of 
an earthquake, the warlike resolve of Kbud4-y&r Eh&n. He 
immediately sent away his women and his property to the sandy 
country, but stayed behind himself to make arrangements for the 
removal of twenty-two lace of rupees, for which carriage had not 
been procurable, and determined to follow on the morrow. 

But the morrow brought forth unexpected events, for the 
Shdh, learning that the game might still be secured by a bold 
cast of the net, pushed forward from Lddgdon, distant from 
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Amarkot thirty on the evening of the 28th of Zi*l ka’ds, 

and suddenly surrounded the fort about daybreak on the follow* 
ing morning. Immediately the soldiery commenced the work of 
destruction. Khndd*ydr Eh&n, seeing no path open to escape, 
came forth with cries for mercy, and did homage; and this 
course, which he should have before adopted, proved his salva- 
tion. The Sh&h, mindful of the maxim that there are more joys 
in forgiving than in punishing, received him with kindness, and 
forgave his feults. The twenty*two lae$ fonnd in the fort and 
some jewels were seized by the Emperor’s officers, and the Sb&h 
returned to L&dgion, where the camp equipage had been left, 
and where were discussed the affairs of Ehnd&*ydr Ehdn, who 
had accompanied His Majesty since his surrender. 

About two hours before the close of day His Majesty received 
A’azzu'd daula in the royal audience tent. This nobleman was 
treated with even more than foriqer courtesy, and the Emperor 
graciously observed that he must have been put to much incon* 
venience in so long a journey. On the 7th the Kawdb Ndzim 
received tokens of the esteem in which he was held by the 
Shdb. • • 

Ehudd-y&r Kh&n 'Abbdsi, since his submission, had remained 
in the royal camp. The monarch now, with kingly munificence,* 
raised him from the dust and re-established him in possession 
of his zaminddri, with the title of Sh&h Enli Ehdn, and the 
jgovemment of the province of Thattd. The conditions of this 
arrangement were an annual payment of ten lacs of rupees and 
the furnishing to the Persian monarch of a contingent of two 
thousand horse under one of the Kh&n's sons. The Ehdn, 
who might have expected a very different treatment as the result 
of his conduct, was dismissed with the present of a horse to 
his home on the 15th of Muharram, a.h. 1152 (12tb April, 

ma A.D.). 

N&dir Shih, having finally settled the affairs of Hinddsi&n, 
resolved to set his face towards the country of Ehur&sdn, where 
frequent disturbances occurred, acting as a thorn in his side. 
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Ni^DIR-NAM A 

OF 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD MAHDf. 

This history is the production of Mlrzd Muhammad Mahdi of 
M&zandar&n, who attended N4dir Sh4h as confidential secretary 
in all his military expeditions. The character of this detailed 
history is generally eulogistic; but as the author survived his 
master, and has not omitted to recount the mad actions com- 
mitted by N£dir Sh&h in the latter period of his life, faith may 
be generally placed in his relation of the events of this period. 
The Nddir^ndma was translated into French by Sir W. Jones at 
the desire of the King of Denmark, and is therefore well known 
to European students. Another name which this work bears is 
Tdrikh-i Ja/idn-kitshdi, but as that nivine is generally appro- 
priated to the valuable history of the Mughals by *A14u-d din 
Malik 'At4 Malik Juwaiui (No, IX., VoL 11. p. 384), it will 
save confusion not to give the title to the Nddir-ndma. 

The life of N£dir by Mr. Fraser, who availed himself of con- 
temporary records in India, and the works of Jonas Hanway. 
afibrd the English reader all the information he can desire on the 
subject of this tyrant. 

Size — 8vo., 688 pages of Ifr lines each. 
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TAHMiCSP-NXM A 

OF 

MISXrN. 

This is an autobiographical piece giving an interesting account 
of several occurrences during the downfall of the Empire. It 
bears very much the same character as the Baydn-i WakX of 
*Abdu*I Earim. The author is careless about dates, but they can 
easily be supplied by the light which other historians, European 
and Asiatic, shed upon the transactions .he records. There 
seems reason to suppose that the author’s name was Tahmdsp, to 
which he added *the literary name of Miskin. The text, how- 
ever, is not very plain on this subject. The title of the work may 
perhaps be derived from the name assumed by N&dir Sh&h on 
his entering the service of Sh&h Tahm&sp. 

Size — Large 8vo., 314 pages of 17 lines each. 
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Tms unique, but worthleaa, ‘*8ea of Histories,*' comprises 
accounts of the Asiatic monarchies. The volume is an autograph, 
in the library of the Naw&b of Tonk, with many marginal notes, 
also apparently in the handwriting of the author, containing some 
additional information on the meagre histories in the text. 

As the preface to the first book is not contained within this 
volume, we are left in ignorance of the author's name, object and 
authorities. He was most probably an Indian, as he deals at dis- 
proportionate length with the History of India, which, however, is 
carried down only to the reign of Jah4nglr. It is evident that the 
volume is imperfect in this portion, and that all that follows in 
the book, as at present bound, originally belonged to ^the first 
volume, which begins just as the second volume closes, with an im- 
perfect sentence. From his history of the Emperors of Turkey, 
it appears that the author visited Mecca on a pilgrimage in the 
year 1160 a.h. (1747 a.d.), which is all that we learn of him 
in the course of the work. As the second book contains a 
short preface, which was wanting in the first, the ignorant binder 
has given it the precedence, and thus transposed the proper 
order. 

From this preface we learn that the second book was com- 
menced in the year 1099 a.h. (1687-8), a date which might be 
open to doubt, were it not twice repeated in the preface, in which 
also several other corresponding dates are given confirmative of 
this. The work is, nevertheless, carried down beyond the 
time of N4dir Sh&h’s invasion of India, and the date of 1154 
A.H. (1741 A.D.) is twice distinctly quoted towards the end. 
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These paasagee, as well as the marginal notes, may have been 
added by some other hand, but there is an appearance of uni* 
formity about the work which does not appear to warrant this 
inference, and we are therefore led to the conclusion, that the 
author lived to an old age, and was engaged upon the revision of 
this work for more thaii half a century. The passage, more- 
over, in which the writer oiAtes that he visited Mecca in 1160 
A.H., seems evidently written by the same person who wrote the 
beginning of the volume. This compilation is divided into 
detached chapters, one being devoted to each separate dynasty, 
and the disregard of order is of course chiefly attributable to the 
mistake in the binding. 


OOMTBMTS. 

Second Book. — Pre&ce, pp. 1 to 3 — Turks, early Mughals and 
Eari-khit&ians, pp. 3 to 15— Ghorian Dynasties, pp. 16 to 26 
— ^Eings of Eirt, Ehw&rizm, Ch&ng(z Ehfai and his descendants, 
pp. 26 to 90 — Timdr and his descendants, pp. 90 to 122— 
Sult&ns of Hindiist&n. pp. 123 to 165. 

First Book. Hindi and Muhammadan Doctrines of the 
Creation, pp. 165 to 208— Muhammad and the twelve Im&rns, 
pp. 208 to 290 — Eings of 'Ajam, Arabia, Abyssinia, Rdm^ 
Egypt, the Popes and Ehalifas, etc., etc., pp. 291 to 490 — 
S4m&n{s, Ghaznivides, Bnwaihides, Saljdks, At4baks, etc., pp. 
490 to 694 — Sa&vians, N&dir Sh&h, and Sultans of B6m, pp. 
695 to 745. 

Size — 8vo., 745 pages of 11 lines each. Including marginal 
notes, these mean an average of about 13 lines to a page. 

The Bahni^t TawdrUch offers nothing worthy of Extract. 
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MFHAMMAD-MMA. 

This work was written according to tne express orders of the 
Emperor Muhammad Sh4h, by some dependent of Naw4b 
Mustaft Eh&n, sumamed Mustatdb J&n B&b&. 

Size— 8vo., 280 pages of 17 lines each. 


XCIX. 

A 

TARfEH-I MUHAMMAD SHAHT 

OF 

TirSUF MUHAMMAD EHA'N. 

This work is mentioned in the Ma-dairu-l umard as one of the 
sources whence the materials of that valuable work were derived. 
The Tdrlkh^i Chaghaidi (p. 21 supra) and the TdHkh^i Nddiru-z 
Zdmdni (p. 70 suprd) are sometimes called by this name. 

There is no copy of either of these works among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s MSS. An Extract bearing the title of this last proves 
to be identical with the Siyaru-l Muia^akhkhirin, 
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[Tub Editor has bean unable to diseoTer either the exact title of 
this work or the name of the author. There is no copy of the 
original MS. in Sir H. M. Elliot’s libraiy, nor is the work to be 
found in the British Museum, in the Library of the India Office, 
or in that of the Boyid Asiatic Society. The following Ex> 
tracts hare been taken from a translation made by Mr. (now 
Sir) D. Forsyth, and headed “ History of Ahmad Shdh.” 
It is a work of some length, and terminates abruptly about six 
months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 -a.h. It begins 
with the following exordium.] 

zxnucns. 

The occurrence of all great erents, which may not eren hare 
entered into the conception of the human mind, becomes clear 
and manifest at its own proper time, and in the list of extra- 
ordinary and unlooked-for erents, may be mentioned the eleration 
of Ahmad Shih, son of Muhammad Sh&h, to the throne. 

And the history of these erents is detailed as foHows : — 

Muhammad Sh&h had receired from his ancestors, dominions of 
large extent, which they had by dint of prowess and snccessfitl 
exertion wrested from other illustrious Kings and annexed to the 
territories already under their rule. But instead of being impressed 
with the importance of attending to the affitirs of his kingdom, 
and taming his earnest attention as became an Emperor towards 
the management of the country, Mnhammad Sh4h, from the 
commencement of his reign, displayed the greatest carelessness 
in his gorerament, spending all his time in sport and play. This 
neglect on the part of the Sovereign was speedily taken advantage 
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of bj all the amtn and noblees who nsnrped posseeaioii of sibas and 
parganoB^ and appropriated to thetnselyee the reyenaes of those 
provinoesy which in former days were paid into the Boyal treasury, 
and amounted to several Arors of rupees. From iheee provinces 
not one farthing found its way into the Royal chest ; but a small 
revenue was still derived from those few kMlua parganas which as 
yet remained &ithfiil to their allegiance. As the Royal treasury 
became gradually emptied, the Emperor’s army was reduced to 
great straits, and at last entirely broken up; whilst the nobles of 
the land, who in the time of former sovereigns could never have 
got together such an amount of wealth, or so large a force, now 
amassed large sums of money from their own jdglrs^ and from 
those Government lands of which they had seized possession, and 
from the jdgtn of others, a twentieth portion of which they 
did not give to the rightful owners. With this wealth they were 
able to keep up an immense army, with which the Emperor was 
unable to cope. Thus the Emperor found himself more circum- 
scribed than his nobles, upon whom he, in fact, became dependent, 
and was unable to depose or displace any one of them. 

This state of things lasted till the period of N&dir Sh&h's 
arrival in Hindust&n, from fr&n, about the year 1151 a.h. As 
Muhammad Sh&h had no means whatever of resistance, he was 
completely dependent upon his nobles, with whose forces be went 
out to meet N&dir Sh&h. But owing to the want of unity in all 
the councils and actions of the nobles, they were unable to effect 
anything like a stand against him, and soon were defeated by the 
enemy. • • 

The condition of the country after the departure of N&dir 
Sh&h was worse than before. The amirs took what they liked. 
The Emperor spent what remained to him in sports and 
pastime. He locked up his son, Ahmad Sh&h, in one part of the 
citadel, not wishing him to appear in public. He kept him in the 
greatest indigence, and would not allow him to indulgo in the 
game of ehaugdn^ hunting, shooting, or any royal sports, such 
jss he practised himself. * ^ 
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Hrat Durrdni Incamn. 

At the time (of Ahmad Afgh&n’s first invasion) Mnhammad 
3h&h was snfiering fix>m an attack of paralysis, and was not able 
;o sit on horseback ; bat he ordered his chief nobles to set out 
md quell this rebellion on the flintier. For this pnrpose 
Samru-d din Kh&n Nuarat Jang WaUruJ MamdUk, * * Safdar 
fang Mir-dtiah, Sa'&d&t Eh&n Bah&dor Zd-l fikdr Jang, 
bird paymaster; N&sir KhUn Bah&dar, and B&ja Isri Singh, 
Zdmlnddr of Amber and Jaipfir, with other nobles and aarddra, took 
.heir departure on the 18th of Muharram, in the thirtieth 
rear of the reign. In the space of fifteen days dr so, this 
uwiy had proceeded fifteen miles from Dehlf, when news 
tame of AHmad Afgh&n having reached Lihore with his force, 
ilso news came that Hay&tuollah ^dn had guarded all the 
pttes and streets, and had sent a force nnder Sadar Zilla Ehfin 
Kasfir Path&n to oppose him. But Zilla Eh&n immediately 
(rent over to the enemy with his whole force, and Hay&tu-Uah 
Kh&n, seeing resistance no longer possible, fled, without striking 
a blow, and left all his property and treasnre in L&horo. 
rtira&du-d danla wrote to the Emperor, representing that all the 
aarddra and nobles were declaring themselves independent, . bnt 
that if the Emperor would send his son Prince Ahmad from 
Dehli, to take charge of the army and to remain .at its head, 
the war could easily be pOt an end to. 

Muhammad Sh&h was most unwilling to port with any authority 
to his son ; but being in great straits, and completely helpless, 
he sent for his son on the 19th of Saikr, kissed him in open 
Darbar,, gave him a copy of the Kurfin and then dismissed 
him. He would not give him any title or rank to assume, but 
provided a suitable aatedri of elephants, horses, etc., imd Sa'&dat 
Eh&n, his maternal uncle, was qtpointed his oounsellor, that he 
might give him the best advice on all occasions. The manage* 
meat of all war aflfoin was given over to rtimfida*d daula. 

When the Boyal army reached M&ohiwiia) the spieo gave 
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infonnation tliat Abmad Afgh&n had reached FhOor, which ia 
idtoat thirty miles from Micbiwira. The generals entered into 
deliberation, whether they should cross the Sutlej or not ; but 
they came to the resolution not to do so, lest the enemy, avoiding 
an attadc, should cross over at some other place. They therefore 
determined to remain where they were. They soon heard that 
the enemy had crossed at the ford near Lddhiy&na, which is 
about twenty miles distant from M&chiw&ra, and having laid 
waste the country round about the high road, was proceeding 
towards Sirhind. As Ahmad Afgh&n carried on his person no signs 
of superior rank, Prince Ahmad was unable to learn whether he 
WAS with his army or behind, and fearing lest he should be in the 
rear, and suddenly fall on his army, he marched two or three 
miles a day along the river towards Lddfiiy&na in search of the 
enemy. He then heard that Ahmad Afgh&n had passed straight 
on to Sirhind with his force, and had set that city on fire, and got 
possession of the treasure. When this intelligence reached 

Dehli, the greatest consternation and dismay prevmled, and the 
inhabitants prepared to fly with their frmilies. * * 

News was brought that Prince Ahmad, with '9’tim&dn>d 
daula, had &llen back from the banks of the Sutlej and met 
with Ahmad Afgh&n’s force aboui six miles firom Sirhind, and 
had immediately erected batteries on four sides of his force. The 
enemy also erected batteries on his side in the gardens of Sirhind. 
A fire on both sides was opened on the 13th Babi'u-1 awwal, 1161 
A.H. (3rd March, 1748 a.d.), and many men were killed in 
both armies. The .firing continued for eight days, when Ahmad 
Afgh&n, seeing that this kind of warfare would never end, threw 
up a batteiy on a mound near the Prince’s force, firom which the 
guns threw their fire right into the Royal camp, passing over the 
batteries of his own army. Many members of the Royal army 
were killed. 'The whole responsibility of the war rested npon 
rtim&dn>d daula, and to him all the soldiers cried out to be led 
into a general action. But to this rtim&du*d daula would not 
consent, saying that the enemy would soon be mined of himselfl 
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The Boldien therefore began to make themselves as secore as 
th^ could in the camp, when of a sudden, one day, Ahmad 
A%hdn sent a camel, with melons, apples, etc.,, and a letter to the 
Prince, desiring peace, and stipulating that if the Emperor would 
leave him Edbul and Thattd, which N&dir Sh&h had given him, 
and all the gold which N&dir Sh&h had brought from Dehli, he 
would evacuate the country. 

The Prince sent this letter with the camel to Zd>l fik&r Jang 
(Sa’&dat £h&n), who forwarded it again to I’tim&du-d daula. 
JEe sent an answer to Ahmad Afgh&n that he was to come and 
throw himself as a suppliant before the Prince, and do homage 
to him, and he would then endeavour to procure his pardon. 
Seeing from this advice that there was no hope of his stipu- 
lations being acceded to, Ahmad Afgh&n prepared for a general 
action, and on Friday, the 21at Eabi’u-l awwid, when three or 
four gharU of the day had passed — i.«. about eight o'clock a.m. 
—he opened fire from his guns. A ball from a cannon reached 
the .tents of Ptirnddu-d daula Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and passing 
through them struck the uxuAr on his side, and, strange to say, 
all his attendants and followers, who were standing close around 
him, escaped unhurt. His son, Mn'inu-1 Mulk, was at the 
batteries at the time, and hearing of his fhther's accident, came 
to him at once in great distress, and found him just expiring. 
A ibinute or two after he died. * * In the mean time news 
arrived that Ahmad Afgh&n had got inside the intrerichment 
with his force, and was fighting there. Mu’inu-l Mulk set out 
immediately to oppose the enemy’s further progress, and this 
intelligence reached the Prince, Abd-l Mansdr Kh&n Bah&dur 
(Safdar Jang), B&ja Isri Singh, and the other tardirt, who 
mounted their horses with the greatest expedition. * * They 
fought so well with the enemy, that with the greatest exertion, 
and a display of fiery zeal, they destroyed some thousands, de- 
feated the Afgh&n army, and followed up the fight for one or 
two miles, slaughtering and wounding. * * The enemy, who had 
at that time lost half his force, was unable to withstand the 
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attack of Safilar Jang, and seeing a &Tonrable opening, bore 
down on the right wing of the Royal army, which bad been 
deserted by Isrf Singh. Safdar Jang, on hearing of the 
attack in this quarter, left Mu’fnaJ Mulk and came to the 
assistance of the Prince's portion of the army, and his force 
committed toe greatest havoc. Ahmad Aj%h&n then fled with 
the remnant of his men, and taking shelter in a small fort, 
began to oj>en a fire of cannon, and killed a number of 
men. To attack this fort, several large guns were brought up, 
and planted ready ; but night came on before any attack was 
made. During the night Ahmad, seeing that it was useless to 
hold out any longer against the superior force of the Prince, who 
had gained a decided advantage, he silenced his guns, and under 
favour of the darkness fled, no one knew in what direction. The 
Prince with his army remained under arms the whole night ; and 
when morning came, they were surprised to find no trace of the 
enemy. 

The army remained in the same position till tbe 26th Babrn*! 
awwal, when messengers arrived fiom Ahmad A%hbn bearing 
again the same proposals for peace, viz. the cession of E&bul 
and Thatti, and the restoration '^f the mon^ vrhich N&dir 
Sh&h had taken. The Prince, however, would not listen to 
these terms. 

As the enemy was completely defeated, and all his forces 
totally rooted, all messages for peace were merely sent as excuses 
to gain time so as to enable his treasure and baggage to be 
brought out from Sirhind. • • When Ahmad A%h^ saw that 
his object could not be gained by peaceable means, and that he 
could not get out his property from Sirhind, he came out on the 
26th to offer battle again. The Princci too, came out to battle 
with all his ferces. Tbe battle was carried on for some time with 
artillery only. The enemy retreated before the superior force 
of the Prince, and Ahmad Afgbdn himself kept at a distance 
viewing the two armies. As the fire approached him, he avoided 
it and fled. The artillery played the whole day, but ceased their 
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fin at erentide. All that night the Prince's men stood to their 
arms. The next morning the Wtle was nnewed on all sides, 
bat the A%h4ns could not gain the superiority. When two 
watches of the day had passed, Ahmad Afgh&n took the road to 
Lfidhiydna in flight, and sent a message through Safdar Jang to 
the Prince, that Muljammad Taki Kh4n coming to make a 
treaty. Safdar Jang, believing* this to be true, withdnw his men 
from the pursuit, thus allowing the enemy time to withdraw all 
his property and treasure towards L4dhiy4na. * * Orders wen 
speedily issued for pursuit, and they wen responded to with the 
greatest alacrity by the army, who followed up and slew all the 
stragglers, and. those who wen worn out with flight, of Ahmad's 
army, and took all the swords, horses, and camels they could 
find. Whoever got the plunder was allowed to keep it for him* 
self. Many wen made prisoners, and the number of horses, 
mules, etc., which wen c^tured, was immense. On the next 
day the a> my halted, and on the 29th Rabi'ud awwal the Prince 
marched into Liidhiy4na, a distance of twenty miles. * * 

At that time Safdar Jang had the full command of the army, 
and no one could do anything without his orders. To him 
the Prince gave his commands that they should march towards 
L4hon, to pnvent the possibili^', of the enemy attempting to 
take that city after he had ncmited his stnngth a little. 
Saftlar Jang did not agne to this plan, and , endeavoured 
to delay by every kind of stratagem, and two or thrc di^s 
afterwards, having m.arched five or six kos from Lddhiy4na, 
he encamped, hoping that news might reach the Emperor of 
what was going on. At last the Emperor consented that the 
Princej Sa'4dat Eh4n Bal)4dar, and Safdar Jang should come 
back tP Court, and that Mu’inu-1 Mulk and N4sir Kh4n 
should march to L4hore and Kkbul. The Prince sent off his 
tents for Dehli the next day, and on the evening of the 23rd 
he invested Mu inc I Mulk with the command of the army, and 
sent him off towardc L4hore. On the 24th, having despatched 
lf4sir Kh4n towards K4bal, lie set out himself in the morning 
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fn Dehli, snd having reaehed his first stag*, sent a letter to the 
Emperor, which reaehed his presence on the 26th Babfu-s sini. 
Hn’inn*! Mulk marched with his force stage bjr stage to L4hore. 


JDmM qf Mi/Aamtnad 8hdh and aecettion of Ahmad 8hdh. 

The Emperor was naturally of a weak constitution. * * He 
was frequently subject to bad fevers, and at this time he was thus 
afflicted, when he one day was carried in a litter to the Masjid 
Sangi Gate, which was inside the fflrt, and there sat in state 
with ali his nobles and attendants. All of a sudden he fainted 
away. * * He recovered a little from his fainting fit, * * but his 
speech had entirely left him. Every moment the Emperor's 
illness changed its symptoms, and he was insensible during the 
whole night. The next morning, on the 27th Babru>s s&ni, in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, a.h. 1161 (15 April, 1748 a.o.), 
the Emperor breathed his last. Those who were present at the 
time of his decease were of opinion that the wisest course to pursue 
would be to eonce^ from the public the news of the Emperor’s 
death till the arrival of the Prince, and they accordingly enjoined 
strict silence on .all those who were aware of the mehmo.Soly event 
which had happened. They then put th«; corpse into the wooden 
case of a European clock, which was very long, and stood in the 
Hay&t Bakhsh Garden, and for a shroud they procured a cloth 
from the ddrogha of the kitchen, pretending it was required for the 
dinner table. They buried him in the garden. Letters were then 
despatched to the Prince, informing him of the dangerous illness 
of the Emperor, and urging him to come to Dehll with all 
possible speed, but they made no mention of the Euiperor's 
deifth. 

The Prince, on hearing the sad news, pushed on with all haste. 
* * Beyond Pinlpat he was met by a procession bearing the 
Golden Umbrella and the other emblems of Boyalty, which had 
been sent by Safdar Jang. Though the Prince, on seeing these 
emUems, was given to understand that his firther bad died, he 
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did not wish to assame hastily the tegal title, but proposed to 
go on to Dddi as usual, and there, having mourned for his foher 
three or four days, and having performed all the foneiil cere- 
monies, then to assume the title of Emperor. But Safilar Jang, 
seeing the evil that was. likely to result from this^ would not 
permit such delay. The Prince was forced to submit, and 
assumed the Royal Umbrella and all the insignia of royalfy, 
and the usual rejoicings took place. * * The length of Mu- 
hammad' Shdh's reign was thirty years and twenty-seven days, 
datmg his ascent to the throne from the murder of Faimkh 
Siyar.^ 

When tile Prince succeeded his fother on the throne of Behli, 
he took the title of Mnj£hidn-d din Ahmad Shdh Ghasf, and in 
the prayers and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his 
deceased parent he gave the title of Hazrat Firdans il^mgdh. 
Ahmad Shdh was not a num of great intellect; all the period 
of his youth till manhood had been spent in the Aamn, and 
he had had absolutely no experience whatever of the affiurs 
of a kingdom, or of the cares of government. Besides this, he 
was surrounded by all kinds of youthful pleasures, which eveiy 
person, seeii^ the turn of his mind, was anxions to display 
before him to entice his fimey. As a natural consequence, he 
gave himself up entirely to pastime and sports, and bestowed no 
thought on the weighs afoirs of the kingdom. To naaMgn 
a country and widd a sceptre is a matter foil of difficulty, and 
until an Emperor understands thoroughly himself the good sad 
bad tendency of every measure, he cannot be fit for a ruler. 
For this reason Ahmad Shdh was unable to govern the empire 
entrusted to him. 

In the month Jurndda-s sdai, or one month after his ascent to 

' [The * The length of ttenigB of ttbtsvweiga, tew 

hie aeeeeme ee the 11th Zi-I ka’^ mu thirty jreaie fow wenthe asd tardve d^at 
er leekoaisg aeeofdiBf ta the etMal aeeoant from 9th Babi'M ahai, the daj ee 
vhieh Fen^ Kjwt Wai plaead ia eoaflaeaieat, thirt; Tcaia elefse WMlhs aad 
eighteeadaje Hie age mu fiwqr^aiM jmta. He left eeeeee,’P>iaee Mina dhweib 
aad oae daaghter, Haacat Basaak**] 
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the throne, news was brought from the Dakhin that Nizamu-1 
Mulk Asaf J&h, the of the Dakhin who also filled 

the office of head paymaster in the Boyal Court, and whose son 
Gh&ziu-d din Kh&n acted for him, had died. In his place, his 
younger son Ahmad Khdii Ndsir Jang was appointed, he having 
before acted with satisfaction to his master for his father, when 
Nizamu-1 Mulk came to Dehli in Muhammad Shah’s time, and 
this appointment was made at once to prevent the chance of any 
rehellion or insurrection breaking out, among rival candidates. On 
hearing this news, the Emperor bestowed on Abu-l Mansur 
Eh4n Safdar Jang the empty post of ^cdzU\ vacated by I’tiinadu-d 
daula’s death ; and the paymastership, vacated by the death of 
Niz&mu-l Mulk, he bestowed’ on Zii-1 fikar Jang. 

The same day, Jawed Khdn, the head eunucli, who in the time 
of Muhammad Shah had the entire management of the harem, 
and had the entrie to the women’s apartments, and although 50 
years old, could neither read nor write, but being constantly in 
the presence of the Emperor, had represented himself as being 
well up to business and an intelligent man, prevailed on the simple- 
minded youth of an Emperor to appoint him ddrocjJia of the 
Diufdn-i khdss, with a mansab of 6000, thus exalting him far 
above his equals., • * The Emperor gave over tho entire manage- 
ment of the country to him. The Nawdb, who had in the days 
of the former sovereign carried on a secret intimacy with Ahmad 
ShAh’s mother, who was originally a dancing girl, now openly 
governed the realm in concert with her, and, contrary to tho 
custom of all harem, where no male domestics are allowed at 
night, he always remained in the women’s apartments all night, 
and in the day used to converse with low characters, such as 
khaMumans, and did not look on the nobles. 

Character, qualHiee, and lineage of the mother of the Emperor, 

Udham B&i, the mother of Ahmad Shdh, was first introduced 
into Muhammad ShAh’s harem in the beginning of his reign and 
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she received the title of Udham B&i, and for some time remained 
the favoured one in the .sight of the Emperor. But her good 
fortune deserted her, and she fell to a state of abjectness. She 
became the contempt of the harem^ lost all her character and 
station, and was not even at last allowed to see her own son. 
When, however, her son, Ahmad Kh&n, ascended the throne, her 
star of prosperity daily increased, till at last she surpassed all 
the Begams. She was first called Bai Jiu S&hiba, afterwards 
“the Parent of the Pure, the Lady of the Age, S&hib Ji S&hiba, 
on whom be peace ! '' Then she was called Hazrat, afterwards 
Kiblad ’Alam, in addition. to the former titles held in the deceased 
Emperor’s time, and although she had already a marmh of 50,000, 
yet> owing to the intimacy she kept up with the Kaw&b, she 
managed to have the rule of the whole Empire Notwith- 
standing the lowness of her origin, and the very humble position 
^hich she had till lately held, the fruits of her generosity and 
magnanimity soon became known and lauded. First of all she 
gave to all the young children of the deceased Emperor, who in 
his time got no. monthly pension, £50 a month. To many of 
the Begams she gave larger pensions out of the Government 
purse, to many more out of her own private funds; and on 
any person who had managed anyhow to make his case known to 
her she bestowed charity. Having called together the &milies 
of her children and grandchildren, she distributed to them large 
presents of money, and fixed monthly salaries for their main- 
tenance. In short, the Queen and the Naw&b took the whole 
government into their own hands, and the Emperor had nothing 
left but the empty title. * * 

Second Durrani Invasion. 

After several months, Ahmad Kh&n Afghdn again made 
his appearance with an army, and crossing the Indus, made 
direct for L&hore. Mu"(nu-1 Mulk inarched out from L&hore, 
and crossing the Bavi witK a large force, went to meet him, 
and encamped two miles from L&hore, where he threw up three 
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intrenchments. Ahmad Kh&n, after crossing the Ghin&b 
and Jhelam, reached within six miles of his camp, and some 
smart skirmishing took place ; but MuMnu-*! Mulk, seeing that 
the enemy's force was so suj^rior to his own, would not engage 
in a general battle. Ahmad Kh&n’s forces, separating in all 
directions, laid waste the villages and fields on every side, till 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of L&hore, destroying all the 
country in its proximity. Mu'inu-1 Mulk took no notice of this 
destruction to the country, though it was apparent to his eyes. 
The news of Ahmad Kli&n's attack speedily reached the ears: of 
the Emperor and the icazir^ but no one thought of sending troops 
to assist Mu'inu-1 Mulk ; on the contrary, the mzir was not a 
little pleased to hear of his embarrassment. 

At last news arrived that Mu'inu-l Mulk had, according to the 
advice and instructions of the Emperor, ceded to Ahmad AfgliAn 
the four mahdh of L&liore,' viz. Siilkot, Iman&bdd, Parsarur and 
Aurang4b4d, which had formerly belonged to the ruler of K4bul. 
N&sir Eh4n was appointed to manage these four mahdh and send 
the yearly revenue to E4bul. Ahmad Kh4n, being perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, quitted the Panjdb for K&bul, 
and Mu'inu-1 Mulk returned to L&hore. • • 


One day a number of oppressed subjects assembled themselves 
togetlier in the empty courtyard opposite the Naw4b's palace, 
and waited there till he came out to go to the Emperor, when 
they mobbed him and detailed all their grievances. The 
Nawdb, as usual, tried to put them off by lair words and deceitful 
promises, and wished to escape from them inside the palace, but 
was forcibly detained, his clothes being held by the people, who 
would qot let him go till he settled for the j>aymeut of their 
arrears. His clothes were tom to pieces, and the fragments 
remained in the hands of the soldiers. ^ * The complaints of 
the sepoys grew daily louder. THTe Emperor went to the Queen- 
mother, and said that he was completely overpowered by his 
troops, and his reputation was entirely gone ; aii<l therefore 
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bej'ged for assistance from the Queen, so as to escape from their 
importunity. This gave rise to much discussion. At last, 
having taken all the ornaments from the three Begams, he 
pledged them for money, to the value of several laa of rupees, 
but he paid no one their salaries. The soldiers, on account of 
their want of pay, and the nobles through the want of some 
controlling power instead of their own authority, became help- 
less, and reduced to extremities. 

At this time K4im Eh&n Afgh&n, who was the chief of 
Kanauj and Farrukh&b&d, and a noble in the Boyal Court, who 
held a matmb of 7000, and had the titles of Edim Jang and 
Eaimu-d daula, whose frither likewise had held these lands 
in the time of the former Emperor, made arrangements for 
war upon Sa'du-llah Eh&n, son of the Zamhddr of Alola and 
Bangash, in the district of Sambhal, on the other side of the 
Ganges, and got together a large force and artillery. Sa’du-llah 
Kh&n heard of his approach, and prepared to resist bis attack, 
but first tried the effect of negociation. * * But as Edim had 
the superioritv in force, he would not listen to any negocia- 
tion. A general battle ensued In the midst of the battle a 
ball struck E&im and killed him. Sa'du-llah Eh&n returned with 
immense spoil to his own territory. The Emperor entertained 
no feelings of displeasure or distress on hearing of this business, 
but the teazlr seized upon the favourable opportunity for taking 
possession of the lauds of E&im Eh&n, determining, that as so great 
a sarddr as K&im had been removed, it should be a longtime before 
such another took his place. At last the Emperor had nothing 
whatever to say to anything that went on, and the Eaw&b 
became in reality the reigning sovereign as fiur as eoueemed the 
managing the revenues and general affairs of the country. 
The Emperor considered it to be the most agteeable to him to 
spend all bis time in ease and pleasure, and he made his senona 
so Urge that it extended frr a mile. For a week together he 
would remain without seeing the face of any male being, and he 
would live in his gardens for one and. two months at a time. 
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Second Rohilla Insurrection, Malhdr Holkar, 

After the departure of Safdar Jang, Ahmad Kh&n’s followurs 
put to death the kotwdl of Farrukhab&d, who had been appointed 
by the wazir. On hearing this a fire was kindled in the wazir'^s 
mind, and he determined to take possession for himself of all 
their lands and houses. The Rohillas had greatly the Superiority 
in numbers, and the kcazir'a force, unable to withstand them, 
gave way. The wazir remained watching his force giving way, 
and as the battle drew near to him, his elephant was wounded in 
several places, and he himself received a ball in the chin which 
just grazed the skin, singeing his board, and narrowly missing Iiis 
head. The mahout^ seeing this, turned the elephant’s head, 
carried him out of the battle-field, and in one day brought him 
to the neighbourhood of Xoel, a distance of forty miles, where his 
wound was healed. The aarddrs of his army fled from the field 
on all sides \ none remained with the wazlr, Tlie whole of the* 
tents and baggage fell into the hands of the Rohillas. 

B&ja Isri Singh, master of 7000 horse, died. As he had no 
son, his younger brother, M&dhu Singh, who was grandson of the 
Band, and had lived with the Rini since his birtli, was installed 
in his place. In the confusion consequent on change of rulers. 
Malh&r Holkar Mahratta Dakhini, who was Nazim of the 
M&lwd country, came with a large force and sat down before 
Jaipiir, Midfaid Singh, being unable to cope with Holkar's force, 
tried the effect of peaceful negociation; but Holkar would listen 
to no terms, except those of Mddhu Singh giving up all his 
treasure and guns, in which case he promised tb evacuate the 
country; if not, he would take possession of the territory; and as 
an earnest of his intentions, he laid waste the country of Jaipdr 
for about ten or twelve miles, and the inhabitants of the town 
were unable to get supplies of grain and grass. Madhu Singhs 
being thus reduced, came to Holkar, whose men at once seiaed 
all his jewels and money and plundered as they chose. Holkar 
then dismissed the Raja, and returned to his own territoiy. 
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The tatair sent B&ja B^m Husain, his ditodtit and Il4ja 
Jiigat Kishor, vhc had the «t26a of Bengal, to Malh&r Holkar, 
with a message that he ought to assist him in punishing the 
impudence of the rebel Afgh&ns. These two used their utmost 
powers of persuasion to influence Holkar to come over the Jumna 
by ^gra, and when the icaair heard of this arrangement haying 
been definitely made, he himself started, but this time took none of 
the Jits, etc., with him. He gave- the whole charge of the force 
into Holkar’s hands. At that time there was no great aarddr of 
note in Hinddst&n who had obtained a superiority over the rest. 
The leaair used to go sometimes to Holkar’s tents, and Holkar 
came to his. Holkar left his tents two or three miles ahead of 
the waair, and in this way {H^ceedeJ till they reached the 
country of the A%h4ns. They had this time coUeoted together 
a force one hundredfold as great as the former one. Holkar's 
army, as it proceeded, laid waste the country, cutting off all 
supplies from the Afghin force. On the other side of the 
Ganges the road was in the hands of the Afgh&ns, who guarded 
it on both sides. A battle took place between the two forces, but 
Ahmad Kh&n Afgh&n was unable to withstand the enemy, and 
retreated along the banks of the riyer, till he found a ford 
where he crossed, and thence fled. 

The towns of Farrukh&b4d, Ataipur, and others, fell into the 
possession of the Dakhinis. Th^ destroyed the houses, and took 
away as plunder all the guns, etc., and a large amount of treasure 
which the Bohilla force had been unable to cany away with them. 
The Afgh&ns, because that the Dakhini force was unable to pursue 
them, encamped on the B&mganga, near Bareilly. The tnisir, 
crossing over the Ganges with his army^ went to attack the 
A%h4ns. The Dakhini army remained on this side, and the 
Afgh&n force on the other side of the river. The wasir-and 
Malh&r B&o separately went in pursuit of the army, which was 
encamped on the banks of the B&mganga. A running fight was 
kept up between the contending forces for several days. At last 
the Afgh&ns, departit^ ^m thence with all their iiunilies and 
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baggage, went to Alois, the residence of Sa’dn-llah Khfo. The 
wozir and Malh&r followed them thither, and blockaded Alola. 
Ahmad Khan and Sa’da-llah KhAn first went in the direction of 
the Jumna^ which is towards the northern hills, and has a ford 
at Biirya, that they might cross the river there, and having 
plundered Sirhind, might go on to L&hore. But they were 
afraid to undertake this enterprise, from fear of the enemy. They 
sent off their families into the hills, and hid themselves in the 
thickest jungles of a forest, which is one hundred miles in length, 
and thirty or forty miles in breadth, and there remained con- 
cealed. The victorious army entrenched themselves near these 
jungles, and held themselves m readiness for a fight. Durihg 
this time the forces of the Mahratta Dakhinis, splitting up into 
small bodies, began plundering MurAdAb&d, and all the cities 
and parganas of that part of the country. These places, having 
never before been visited by any plundering army, had been in- 
habited long time by merchants and bankers, who had amassed 
great wealth, which they kept in these cities. The Dakhiui force 
attacked and ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escape, and every article of money or property they 
carried off as booty. Many of the old families were completely 
ruined. Most of the better class of men, to save themselves 
from disgrace, committed suicide. 

The AfghAn force, which remained concealed in the jungles, 
now and then sallied forth against the tcazlr*8 troops, and, having 
made successful attacks, returned to their place of shelter. The 
foosir’s men were quite on the alert to attack in their turn ; but 
they could not by any means get the enemy out of the woods 
into the open. They then tried to blockade the forest, and cut off 
all supplies of grain ; but as they received their supplies from 
the RAja of KumAun in the rear, the AfghAu army was not in 
tlie least inconvenienced. Many a time the tcatir sent word to 
the RAja, to seize on all their supplies; but his message had 
no effect. Although the mzir had intrenched himself, was 
watching patiently his opportunity, and had spent large sums of 
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money in this undertaking, yet the Emperor of Dehli gave 
himself not the slightest concern about what was going on. Ho 
was employed constantly in pleasure and sport ; and the Naicab^ 
who was entrusted with the whole management of the Empire, 
was busy peculating in the public money. ♦ • 

"tVhen the Amiru-l unxara (Sa'&dat Kh4n) returned from 
Ajnur, and paid his respects at the Court at Dehli, he found 
tlio Emperor 8 condition changed entirely. The Nawdh (J&wed), 
in the absence of Ahmad Afghan, and of Mkr Bakhabi 
(Sa’&dat Kh&n), who had gone towards’ Ajmir to settle the 
affairs of the R&jputs, had acquired such an accession of power 
that it was almost impossible for him to have more — to such 
a degree, in fact, that when the Bakhahi wi^ed that he might 
receive some jdgir and money pension in return for his services 
and the fortune which he had expended in the war, he was unable 
to obtain the gratification of* his wish, but, on the contrary, 
his rank and power became somewhat diminished. Although 
he petitioned the Emperor, his petitions were made over to 
the Nawdh, The Bakhshi, who was a man of good birth, and 
had never been accustomed to make his requests through the 
medium of any third party, became greatly distressed and 
annoyed at this, and relaxed in his visits to the royal presence. 
His servants pressed him for their pay ; but the Amir explained 
to them his abject condition, and showed it to the world, till at 
last he foHified his house with rockets and other firearms, and then 
shut himself up. And it was commonly reported that he said 
(whether true or false) to his friends, “ There is no Emperor 
here. Why should we go to the darhdr of a eunuch, to be insulted, 
and have our dignity lessened? To whom shall I state my case 
that I may be heard? It is better to give up such service.’’ Ho 
then concerted a plot with Ttimidu-d daula, and they both 
wished to bring the other nobles, who were anything but satisfied 
with the Nawdbj and found their dignity much lessened by him, 
to join with them and create an insurrection. 

The Nawdh heard of this plot, and frightened the Emperor by 
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the intelligence, and advised him at once to depose Z6-1 fikdr 
Jang (Sa’&dat Eh&n) from his rank and title. * * Oh&ziu-d din 
was given the title of Nizdmu4 Mulk and Amiru-l umard^ and 
received the office of Mir Bakhshi and the Subaddrl of Agra, 
rtimddu-d daula obtained the Sithaddri of Ajmir and Faujddri 
of Ndmaul in the room of Sa’&dat Khan deposed, with the titles 
of Imdmu4 Mulk Khdndchdndn^ besides all his former titles and 
rank. The jdgxr% of Sa'&dat Kh&n, which he had received in the 
present reign, and which partly had been bestowed in the time of 
the old Emperor, were resumed. Sa&dat Kh&n waited a few 
days more, to see if he should be restored to his former dignity ; 
but when he found that it would not be so, he sold all his jewels 
and silver, paid up and discharged all his soldiers, and requesting 
of the Emperor permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
prepared everything for his journey thither. The Nawdh per- 
suaded the Emperor to place guns near Sa*&dat Kh&n’s house, 
to prevent his coming out, and no one was allowed to go from 
without to visit him. * ♦ 

On hearing the news (of the approach of Ahmad Abd&H), the 
Emperor wrote a letter to the wasfr, telling him of tht impend- 
ing war, and requesting him quickly to finish the war with the 
Bohillas and Ahmad, and then return to him. The wazir (Safdar 
Jang), before this letter had arrived, and as soon as he had heard 
what was going on in the Panj&b, opened negociations with the 
enemy, and on the arrival of the Emperor’s letter, he received 
some presents from Sa’du-llah Kh&n Rohilla, and took from him 
written promises to pay more in the future, on which condi- 
tions he allowed him to retain his lands. Ahmad Kh&n, too, was 
permitted to keep his ancestral property, and leave was granted 
him to give over all the other lands which had been seized to 
any one he chose. Having made peace in this manner, he 
retired. Mahmdd Eh&n, son of Ahmad Kh&n, and the brother 
of Sa’da-IIah Kh&n Rohilla, came into the toazir's camp, paid 
their respects, and then departed again. The tcazir marched from 
thence towards Lucknow, and settled that province. * * 
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The news of Ahmad Abd&li’s rebellion daily increased, and 
the newsmongers from L&hore brought word tliat Mu'inu-1 Mulk 
had sent his mother and family to Jammu, where they would be 
safe out of reach of all pursuit. All the inhabitants of the city, 
seeing their ruler take flight in this manner, sent off their families 
to Dehli and other parts to the south-east. When much negocia- 
tion had been carried on, and Mu*lnu-l Mulk heard that Ahmad 
had reached the banks of the Indus, and was intending to cross, 
he sent him nine lao^ of rupees. 

As the pay of the chief officers and others in the Emperor’s 
service was very great, and it had been allowed to run on for 
twenty-two months, on the 14th Rabi'u-s s4ni, the khwijas and 
peon$ of the haram^ having left their posts, assembled attbo large 
gate, which is called the Nazir^B gate, and, sitting down there, 
stopped the way for passengers and the supplies of water, grain, 
etc., which were being brought in and out. A disturbance 
threatened, and’ the Ndzir^ Roz-afzun Kh&n, had that day sent 
in his resignation to the Emperor, because there were no receipts, 
and the expenditure from the treasury was enormous. • • 

Ahmad Abd&H, leaving his encampment on the other side of 
the Bdvi, crossed over with his troops, and pitched his tents neai 
L&hore. Mu'inu-1 Mulk also crossed over, and encamped in the 
rear of the city, and preparations were made for battle. On the 1st 
of Jum&da-l awwal, Ahmad made a movement in advance with 
all his army, and a general battle took place. RAja Kora Mai was 
killed. Mu’inu-1 Mulk, on hearing this sad news, gave up the 
battle, and began to reflect that Kora Mai, who had been the 
great opponent of peace, was gone, and as the AbdAHs were fond of 
money, it would be far best to give them anything they wished, and 
make peace. He therefore sent a message to this effect. Ahmad, 
seeing that Mu’iuu-1 Mulk’s force was all scattered, considered 
this a favourable opportunity. He sent a message to Mu’inu-1 
Mulk : “ My business was with Kora Mai : now that he is 
dead,, go you into the fort, and remain there. I have nothing 
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to do with you or the city. The money which I have demanded 
from you, do you give me, either collected from the peasants, or 
from your own resources ; then I will depart.^ Mu’inu-l Mulk, 
being defeated, could not but consent to everything Ahmad 
proposed, and Ahmad's men took possession of the city, which 
they plundered. * * After a time, Ahmad, having made presents 
to Mu'inu-1 Mulk, retired to K&buL 
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BAYi^N-I WAKf 

OF 

KHWAJA ’ABDU.L KARfM KH^N. 

This is the title of the memoirs of Khw&ja 'Abdu-1 Karim Kh&n 
of Kashmir, which contain a very full account of the proceedings 
of N&dir Sh&h in India, and of the reigns of Muhammad Sh&h 
and Ahmad Sh&h. Part of this work has been translated by Mr. 
Gladwin, and an abstract of the author's pilgrimage to Mecca 
has been given by M. Langlds in his Colleeiion Portative dee 
Voyages (Paris, 1797-1835, 8vo.> 

The following list of contents will show that the Bayin-i 
Wdki" contains valuable materials for the history of the period 
of which it treats. 

It is divided into five Chapters, each containing several 
Sections : 

Chap. 1. History of N&dir Sh&h and his march to HIndust&n 
— Sec. i. Family of N4dir Kuli Beg ; Sec. ii. Downfall of the 
Saiavi Dynasty, and rise of the Afgh&ns ; Sec. iii. Contest with 
Malik Mahmdd Shabist&ni ; N&dir Euli Beg obtains the 
title of Eh&n; See. iv. Battle of Sh&h Tahm&sp with the 
Afgh&ns who had taken possession of 'Irak and other places ; the 
power of the Eazalhdshis, and death of Ashraf Shah; Sec. 
V. Engagements of Tahm&sp Kuli Kh&n with the armies of 
B&m and of the Turkom&ns; deposition of King Tahm&sp, 
success of King 'Abb&s, and other events of the same nature ; 
Sec. vi. Contests of Tahm&sp Kuli Kh&n with the armies of 
B&m, Buldch and T&rkist&n, and his overcoming the three 
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armies, after having been defeated by Naup4I P&shd, the com- 
mander-in^ohief of the army of Sum ; Sec. yii. Accession of 
N&dir EuU Beg Tahm&sp Kuli Rh&n to the throne of Persia ; 
Sec. yiii. March of N^&dir Shdh towards Hiudustdn, and devas- 
tation of the country ; Sec. ix. Hostilities between the Emperor 
of India and the King of Persia : treaty of peace with which 
they concluded; Sec» x. Arrival of both kings at Dehli, the 
metropolis of India, and the cause of the general massacre ; Sec. 
xi. Events which happened after the general massacre. 

Chap« IL Nddir’s return to Persia, and his visit to Turdn 
and Khwdrizm — Sec. i. Departure of N&dir Shdh from Dehli to 
Kdbul and Sind^ and the deliverance of the people of India; 
See. ii. Events which occurred during his stay in Dehli; Sec. iii. 
Nddir Shdh's march towards Sind, ruin of the country, and im- 
prisonment of its ruler ; Sec. iv. Nddir Shdh's pursuit of Khudd- 
ydr Khdn, festival of Nauroz, with the display of the plunder 
of India, and list of the presents distributed on the occasion ; 
Sec. T. March of the King from Hirdt to Turdn, and its con- 
quest ; Sec. vi. March from Balkh towards Bukhdrd ; Sec. vii. 
Interview of the King of Tdrdn with Nddir Sh^ ; Sec. viii. 
Events which occurred during Nddir's stay at Bukhdrd ; Sec. ix. 
March of the King from Bukhdrd towards Chdiju, and his war 
with the Tdrkomdns, whom he conquered, with some other events 
which happened during that period ; Sec. x. March of Nddir 
Shdh towards Khwdiizm; Sec. xi. Return to Khurdsdn and 
Marv ; See. xii. Journey to Mdzandardn, and the events which 
occurred there; Sec. xiU. Translations of the Old and New 
Tectaments. 

Ohap. III. Description of what the auther witnessed in his 
journey from the capital of Kazwin to the port of Hdghli — 
Sec. i. Journey from Kaawin to Baghdad ; Sec. ii. Tombs of holy 
men ; Sec. iil Author’s joum^ to Mecca, vid Syria and Aleppo, 
with a k^la; See. iv. Yisit to Medina across the desert; Sec. v. 
Other events which happened on his way from Mecca to the port 
of HdghlL 
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Chap. rV. Events from the anther’s arrival at the port of 
Htighli to the death of Mnhammad Sh&h>-Seo. i. A short 
account of Bengal, etc. ; Sec. ii. Arrival of an ambassador from 
N&dir Sh&h to the Emperor ; See. iil March of Mohammad Sh&h 
against Muhammad ’AK Eh4n Behilla; Sec. iv. Account of 
N4dir Shih's death ; Sec. v. Death of the IS'awib Zakariyd 
Kh&n ; Sec. vi. Expedition of Ahmad Sh4h, sumamed Dnrrinl ; 
Sec. vii. March of Ahmad, son of Muhammad Sh4h, to oppose 
Ahmad Sh4h Durr4ni ; Sec. viii. Battle between Snlt4Q Ahmad, 
son Muhammad Sh4h, and Ahmad Sh4h Abd41l ; Sec. ix. 
Death of Muhammad Sh4h, and a short account of his ancestors. 

Chap. V. Events which happened during the reign of Ahmad 
Sh4h— Sec. i. Accession of Ahmad Sh4h to the throne ; See. ii. 
Death of Mnhammad 'All Eh4n Rohilla, the contests between 
his sons, and the quarrel of ’Alawi Eh4n and Naw4b E4im 
Kh4n, son of Naw4b Muhammad Eh4n Bangash ; Sec. iii. Short 
account of Naw4b ’Alawi Kh4n j Sec. iv. Assassination of J4w4id 
Eh4n Naw4b Bah4dar, and the battles fought by Safdar Jang. 

The conclusion contuns misMilaneons matter relating to 
certain marvels, the saws and sayings of wise men, etc. 

[The entire work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by *' Lt. 
Prichard,” and from that translarion the following Extracts have 
been taken.] 

Sixjs — 146 pages of 19 lines each. 

xxnuoTB. 

N4dir Sh4h had sent Muhammad Eh4n Afih4r on an embassy 
to Mnhammad Sh4h, Emperor of Hinddstdn. But on account 
of the di£forence of opinion that existed among the nobles aronnd 
that monarch, a long time elapsed, no answer to the letter 
was forthcoming, and the ambassador himself did not retnm. 
When N4dir considered the matter, he came to the conclusion 
that hostility towards him was intended by the nobles around 
the throne of Hind<i8t4tt, and he made up his mind to march 
agmnst E4bul. 
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What befell me after my arrival at Hughli until the death of 
Muhammad Shah. 

At this time, in consequence of the weakness of His Majesty 
Muhammad Sh&h, and the want of unanimity among his nobles, 
the armies of the Mahrattas of the south had spread themselves 
over Bengal ; and .Hughli fell into their hands. I had occasion 
to stop at the city of Firashddnga (Chandernagore), which is in- 
habited by a tribe of Frenchmen, The city of Calcutta, which is 
on the other side of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of English 
who have settled there, is much more extensive and thickly popu- 
lated than Fir4shd4nga. All the different tribes of Europeans 
have got different names, such as the Fransis (French), Angrez 
(English), Walandiz (Hollanders), and Partagis (Portuguese). 
The delightful gardens which the Europeans make, with a number 
of trees great and small, Ull cut with largo shears and kept in 
order, as in their own country, are exceedingly pleasing and 
refreshing. The reason why they have so many gardens is, that 
a separate family, or one set of inhabitants, lives in a separate 
house. There is no difference whatever to be observed in any 
of their manners ana customs; indeed, they all livejust as they 
do in their own countiy. They have churches, too, where they 
perform Divine service in congregations, and everything else is 
managed in a similar way according tp custom. Many trades- 
men and professors of different arts have come from Europe and 
taken up their abode here, and get occupation in making things, 
carrjdng on their trade as tiiey do in their own land. A great 
many of the Bengalis have become skilful and expert from being 
with them as apprentices. 

As ^hey excel in other arts and sciences, so also in a military 
point of view are the Europeans distinguished. This the 
Mahrattas know well ; for although there is so much property 
and merchandize belonging to commercial and wealthy men of 
these parts in Fir^shdanga and Calcutta, and it would only be a 
journey of two kos from Hdghlx to Firdshdaoga, and although 
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the Europeans have no fort, and are so few in number while the 
Mahrattas are as numerous as ants or locusts, yet, in spite of all 
this, the Mahrattas see the unanimity and concord that exists 
among the Europeans, and do not attempt to approach them, 
much less to attack them. The Europeans fight with guns and 
muskets; but when the time for using the sword comes, they 
are at a disadvantage. 

One great reason of the armies from the south invading 
Bengal is the fighting of Naw^b ’Aliwardi Kh&n with Naw&b 
Sarfar&z Eh&n, son of Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula. Saifar&z 
Kh&n, after the death of his &ther, was induced by the temp* 
tation held out by his companions to lay violent hands upon and 
injure Hdji Ahmad, brother of this 'Aliwardi Kh&n, who had 
been a confidential friend of Naw&b Shujd’u-d daula. 'Aliwardi 
Eh&n, too, had been on terms of friendship with Shuj&’u-d daula, 
and was appointed by him to manage the affairs of 'Azim&b&d, 
in the office of deputy governor, and was so employed when he 
marched towards Murshid&b&d, for the purpose of reasoning with 
the son of his patron on the impropriety of being induced to 
oppress and tyrannize over his dependents by the silly speeches 
of designing men, and with the hope of being able to deliver 
H&ji Ahmad from his difficulties. Sarfardz Ehan was completely 
possessed with the idea that he was coming with deceitful and dis- 
honest intentions, and marched out of Murshid&b&d to meet him. 
An action took place between the two armies, in which Sarfar&z 
Kh&n Was accidentally killed by a musket-ball fired by one of his 
own men. His army was scattered. Of his friends and officers, 
some were killed, others were taken prisoners, and part fled. 

Now the followers and friends of Sarfar&z Kh&n say, that ’Ali- 
wardi Kh&n made use of the false imputation as a means of ad- 
vancing his own views, and that, though apparently he came for 
the purpose merely of having an interview and giving advice, in 
reality his intention was to seize upon the property and Uke the 
life of Sarfar&z Kh&n. At any rate 'Aliwardi Kh&n became 
master of the country and treasure, with all the wealth of Ja'far 
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Eb&n, wbo had formerly been Sibaddr of Bengal^ and was 
the grand&ther of Sarfadiz Eh&n by his mother’s side. The 
accumulated treasure of Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula» and all the 
yaluablee aad property of Sarfar&z Kh&n and his servants, fell 
into the hands of ’Aliwardi Eh&n, and Qod alone knows how 
much it was. By distributing money and behaving with kindness, 
by keeping on good terms with all, and behaving discreetly, he 
completely gained over to his cause the hearts of all men far 
and near. 

After these events, some of the relatives and dependeits of 
Sarfar&z Kh&n, who had fled and concealed themselves from fear 
of being punished and injured, went and took refuge *"ith Nawkb 
Asaf J&h Bah&dur Niz&mu-l Mulk, ruler of the provinces in the 
south ; and having led the plundering troops of the Mahrattas by 
the road of Orissa, they caused great injuiy and misery to be 
inflicted on the inhabitants, and distressed the rulers of the time. 
The fire of slaughter was kindled between the two parties, and 
the lives of many of 'Aliwardi Eh&n’s army and a few of the 
soldiers of the Dakhin were sacrificed ; but, considering the 
strength and firmness of the Governor of Bengal, neither party 
can be said to have got the victory. i 

As the rainy season was approaching, the Dakhin i troops were 
in anxiety about returning ; and so, having abandoned the contest, 
they turned their faces southward, laden with spoil, the amount 
of which is beyond my power of description. ’Aliwardi Khfin, 
from fear of war, pacifying the nobles and the Emperor by 
means of presents of cash and valuables, requested that the 
%Uha(ldr9hip should be given to him ; and he exerted himself 
with great activity in reducing the provinces to obedience. Never- 
theless, the Mahratta troops, who were fond of good living, and 
well experienced in everything good or bad, established them- 
selves on the frontier, and came yearly committing their ravages. 
At last, after fighting and quarrelling, and after much deceit had 
been practised, they came to an agreement on this point, viz. 
that the province of Orissa should be made over to the Mah- 
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rsttas in exchange for the fourth share of the rerenaes of Bengal, 
which in the language of their country is called chauth. 'Aliwardi 
was to keep the rest. 

Bengal is an extensive country and fertile, and produces a large 
revenue. The climate, however, is very damp, on account of the 
quantity of rain that fidla and its proximity to the salt sea. 
The inhabitants of that district, like those of Kashmir and 
M&zandar&n, live chiefly on rice. On the Ist of the month 
Muharram, in the year 1166 a.h., I left Murshidab&d, after a 
sojourn there of seven months, and as I was afraid of the Mah- 
ratta troops, which were scattered over that part of the country, 
I crossed the river, and set out in the direction of 'Azim&b&d 
(Patna), by way of Puraniya and Tirhut. Although the in- 
habitants of Pdraniya suffer under chronic disease from the 
unhealthiness of their climate, yet, as the Naw&b Saif Kh&n, 
brother of Mir Kh&n, keeps his district in complete order and 
discipline, they are free and untouched by other calamities. 

The city of 'Azim&b&d (Patna) is a well-populated and clean 
place, and the waters of the Ganges and Jumna, and all the canals 
of the district round, collected together, flow by the city, and then 
take tlieir course through Bengal to the great ocean. The 
Europeans here have built good houses, and are engaged in 
commerce. The leaves of the betel-tree ar?^ very good ^ere, and 
they carry them hand by hand to distant places. The rice, too, of 
'Azim&b&d is more tasty than that of Bengal, and the rich men 
buy it and cat it. 

For some time the health of the Emperor bad taken a turn 
for the worse, and pressing letters were frequently written to the 
physician, Naw&b Hakim 'Alawi Kh4n, to come with all haste. 
We set out froVn ’Azim&b&d together, and passing by Benares, 
All&h&b&d and Farrukh&b&d, we arrived at the royal city of 
Shih-Jah&n&b&d on the 10th of the month Jam&da-s s&ni, in 
the year 1156 a.h., and rested from the troubles of wahdering in 
the jungles and measuring the desert The governors of provineee 
and the officers of police in Hindustan were not in any way 
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wanting in the hospitality and politeness, kindness and attention, 
that th^ showed to the Naw4b Hakim ’Alawi Kh&n, on account 
of his great natural talents, learning, and great fame, in which 
they followed the example of the magistrates and rulers of the 
Kings of fr&n. Rum, Arabia, and Yaman, and they exerted them- 
selves to the uf;mo8t to please him. 

At this time the tibaddr or governor of All4h&b&d was the 
Naw&b Amir Kh4n *Umdata-l Mulk, pillar of the State, and 
this appointment of governor was not pleasing to him, nor was it 
according to the Emperor's commands; but to please Nawdb 
Kamru-d din Kh4n W<a!ir~i’amm or prime minister, and Naw4b 
Ksaf J4h Bah4dttr, he had on this pretence sent him a long 
way from the Court. For Amir Kh4n was a wise and intelligent 
man, and was every day setting the Emperor against the Naw&l 
Eamru-d din Kh4n and the Mughal and T4r4n nobles. By the 
force of his observations, and excellent judgment of character, 
he was gaining his object ; so they banished him from Court on 
pretence of givmg him the thbadarthip of A114h4b4d, which had 
been settled upon him for some time. 

After the lapse of a certain time, this Eh4n adopted a wonderful 
expedient. He sent to Court Naw4b Abu-1 Mansur !^4n (Safdar 
Janj), who was commander-in-chief (Sahib Jang) of the rr4ni 
troops, and able to oppose the Turknis, from his province of Oudh, 
He himself repaired thither (to Court) also, and having given the 
appointment of commander of artillery (Mir-dtiih), from which 
Naw4b Saiyidu-d din Eh4n had been ejected, to Safdar Jang 
Bah4dur, he managed, according to his former custom, to succeed 
in all his objects by means of his eloquence and subtlety of 
address. But one day, Thursday, the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja, in the 
year 1169 A.H., one of his own servants, with whom he had a 
dispute of long standing, as they were in the public hall of 
audience near the Jali Gate, wounded him in tlie side, and sent 
him to eternity. 
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Emihimy from Nadir Shdh to the En^peror, 

Mahmud ’All Beg and Mahmdd Karim B^, who had been 
sent by NAdir ShAh, arrived at Court, and had the honour 
of kissing the threshold of royalty. They brought with them 
one hundred elephants, and swords with golden handles, according 
to the custom of HinddstAn, and gilt spears and other golden 
weapons which were foreign to Persia and not generally used 
there, as well as a letter full of expressions of fnendship, and 
presented them before the enlightening eye of majesty. They 
were honoured by the gift of several precious robes of honour. 
After a few days, they said that NAdir ShAh had sent a 
Verbal message to the effect, that in consequence of his wars in 
TdrAn and DAghistAn and Bum, and the large army he kept up, 
and his having remitted three years* revenue to all the population 
of I'rAn^ his treasury was empty, and if he (Muhammad ShAh) 
would send fifty or sixty lacs as a help to him, it would be an act 
of great friendship and brotherhood, and he had sent the 
elephants and the golden articles for the purpose of getting the 
money As there was no mention whatever made in the letter 
about the money, Muhammad ShAh cleared the account by his 
answer, which was this:' “When roy brother the King of 
Kings was departing, he said to me, ‘ Everything that comes 
written in a letter is right and proper, but verbal messages are 
never to be depended on,’ However, on account of the weakness 
of my kingdom, and the bad behaviour and evil doings of my 
rulers and rebellious zurnmldrs^ I get no revenues at all from my 
provinces, and my expenditure exceeds my income. This subject 
is pot mentioned in your letter, and therefore a verbal answer is 
suited to a verbal message.” The China vessels, sandal-wood, 
aloe-wood, etCi, which were written for in the letter, he sent 
with great care. Although he weighed out the money of liis 
answer with words of circumspection, nevertheless, till the news 
of Nadir’s death arrived, nobles, the ‘Emperor himself, 

and even beggars, were in au anxious state of mind. 
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Murder of NatM ^ahidur. Batik between Nawdb Sqfddr Jang 

and the nobke of Ahmad 8hdh^ Destruetion ami plunder of 

the old dty of Behll. 

J&wed Kh&n Naw&b Bah&dar^ the eunuotii was desirous of 
gettiog into his own hands, and without a partner, the whole 
direction of the Gbvemment of the country, with the assistance 
of Naw&b Kudsija, mother of the Emperor. The I9aw&b Safdar 
Jang Wdzir^i ^azam also was desirous of doing the same thing for 
himself. So both these men became enemies to one another^ 
and each waited for an opportunity of preventing the other from 
being a sharer in the Government. Naw&b Safdar Jang was 
the first to begin, and called into the city Suraj Mai J&t, openly 
on the pretence of consulting him about taking and setting in 
order the capital of the Empire, but secretly and really with the 
object, that if the Emperofs men and followers should begin to 
raise a disturbance, they both together might be able to extinguish 
the flame of opposition. 

They sent a message to the Naw&b Bab&dur to this effect, that 
without him they could not deliberate on the affairs of the 
Empire. So, on the 27th day of the month Shaww&I, in the 
year 1166 A.H. (28th August, 1762 a.i).), he repaired to the 
house of the Waalru-l Mulk, where they killed him in a private 
closet, and threw his body into the river. The followers of the 
wazir said that his death in this way was the reason why the 
slaughter and plunder was not so bad as it would otherwise 
have been ; because, in the event of a battle and contest taking 
place, the royal fort, which was his dwelling-house, and the 
dwelling-houses of the citizens, would have been sacked, and 
veiy many men on both sides would have been killed. 

After this event, Naw&b Kudsiya, who had been patron of 
Naw&b Bah&dur, exhibited her displeasure. But the Wa%ir-i 
*azam sent to say that in this matter he was not to blame, because 
the physician, Blakim Sh&ki Eh&n, had brought a verbal message 
from the Emperor to the effect that the best thing that could be 
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done was to kill and get rid of J&wed Eh&n. He had reprimanded 
the physician, and made Hakim Akmal£h4n his physician in his 
room. Daring the month Jam&da-s sinl, in the year 1166, 
there was a disagreement between the mzir and the Emperor, 
and the enemies of the mzir apprised the Emperor in many 
ways that it Was Safdar Jang's intention to seat on the throne 
Buland-akhtar, younger brother of Muhammad Sh4h, who was 
of the same sect with himself^ viz. a BhVa. The Emperor 
accordingly commanded that the mzir should be deposed from 
his office of commandant of artillery. This measure he did not 
approTe of, and asked for leave to go towards Oudh, to put the 
country in order. The Emperor and the enemies of the mzir 
looked upon this as an unexpected piece of good fortune and a 
secret victory, so they forthwith sent him a khil^at and leave to de- 
part, After delaying and lingering, he determined that it was not 
advisable to go to the province, and halted in the city, but the 
Emperor had laid this injunction on him, that he should go to his 
own province, viz, Oudh, When the quarrel between the parties 
became known, the Naw&b Wazir, from fear lest the Tur4ni 
chieft, along with the Emperor and common people, should attack 
him, left the city with all his property and baggage, and halted 
for some days in or near the garden of Isma’il Kh4n and the 
Til-katora and £hizr4b&d. This delay and waiting was planned 
in order that S4raj Mai J4t might arrive. When he came, he 
urged the Emperor to send Tmidu-l Mulk (Gh4z(u-d din) and 
Intia&mu-d daula to him, and to tell Nawdb Kudsiya to come 
out of the fiort and take up hen abode in the house of JaTar 
Kh4n ; because it was well known to Naw4b Safdar Jang that 
Intiz&mu-d daula had been the cause of the firing of muskets on 
the day of the 'JT d, and Naw&b Kudsiya, in consequence of the 
murder of Naw&b Bah&dur, had become the enemy of his family. 
The cause of Safdar Jang's displeasure with 'Im&du-l Mulk Mir 
Bakhshi was this, that at the death of his father, Naw&b 
Gh&ziu-d din Kh&n deceased, Safdar Jang had influenced the 
E^nperor, and had freed from confiscation the house and land of 
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’Im&du-d Mulk, and had procured for him the office of Mir 
Bakhshl^ notwithstanding hia youth. Besides, he had adopted 
him as his son, and was his friend in all matters ; but for all 
that he would not assist his patron. The short of the matter is 
that the Emperor sent this answer, Yon obtained leave to go 
from this province and went ; and now, for the sake of obtaining 
assistance from Suraj Mai Jdt, you vox me in this way.’’ 

At this crisis, the J4t men began to injure and plunder the 
old city. Ahmad Sh4h sent for Naw4b Zu-1 fik^r, who for a 
long time had been out of office, and living in idleness at home. 
He had him conducted to his presence with all honour, with the 
intention, that if the mzir should rebel, he would appoint him 
to the office. The next day Naw4b Safdar Jang endeavoured to 
work upon the cupidity of the above-mentioned man, by holding 
out this hope to him, that if he would come over to liim, he 
would confer upon him the office of Mir Bakhshl^ .from which 
^lm4du-l Mulk had been deposed. 

When all, small and great, were of opinion that Safdar Jang 
would' be victorious, Z&*1 fik&r Jang asked the Emperor for leave 
of absence. On pretence of going to pay a visit to the tomb of the 
saint Sh4h Marddn, he went and joined the trosir’s army, and 
engaged in robbing and plundering the old city. Accordingly 
Ahmad Sh4h Bahddur, acting upon the opinion of his mother and 
the nobles, bestowed the office of commandant of artillery upon 
Naw&b Ssms4rou-d daula, son of the late Kh&n-daur4n ; and the 
khiPat of the tcazirahtp upon the Naw4b Intiz4mu-d daula, son of 
Karoru-d din E[h&n the late mzir. Naw&b Safdar Jang, on hearing 
this, was struck with consternation, and took a young eunuch, 
who had beautiful features and a good figure, and was about 
thirteen years of age, who had been lately purchased by Maw4b 
Shuj4’u-d daula. and calling him Akbar Sh4h, placed him on 
the throne, and constituted himself Wazir. Zd-1 fik4r Jang 
he made ifir Bakhahi^ and tlie other nobles he appointed to the 
different offices, both great and small. 

From the 6th of the month Baiab, in the year 1166 a.r. 
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fighting and oonteats oommenoed in earnest. But how can one 
cfdl it fighting, when on the side of Safdar Jang there were 
60,000 horsemen, and the Emperor had only a email body of 
men, and they too, by reason of the strength of their enemies 
and the weakness of their own party, were terror-stricken P But 
I must relate the victoiy of the weidcest, among my records of 
extraordinary incidents ; and the reason why these already half- 
conquered and almost unarmed men obtained the victory, and 
the others who considered themselves already conquerors were 
worsted, was apparently this, that Naw&b Safdar Jang perceived, 
when he considered the state of the people of the old city, and 
the smallness of the army, and want of money, that they 
would of their own accord return to their allegiance; and 
so, whilst he was in fear and anxiety himself, he instilled fear 
into the minds of his chieis, and did not consider it advisable to 
make an attack till late in the day, when Mahmdd Kh&n of 
Kashmir, steward of Naw&b 'Im&du-l Hulk, H&fiz Bakht&war 
Eh&n, and the relations of the Naw&b Kudsiya and others, 
having raised a large army, and called together the landholders 
from the district around, supported by their artillery, they took 
up their position so as to block up the entrance into the city. 

Accordingly the inhabitants of the city, with a view to obtain- 
ing protection for their families and property, and on account of 
their being of the same sect and kindred tribe with the Mughals, 
deserted from the array of the trasir in troops ; and with the hope 
of obtaining presents, dresses of honour, and increase of pay, 
entered the service of Naw&b ’Imidu-l Mulk. The troop of 
horse called the ddgh-i which Naw&b Sa’adat Kh&n and 
Safdar Jang had left behind, he (’Iro&du-L Mulk) kept in perfect 
order, and appointed Mahmud Kh&n to their command. Not- 
withstanding this state of things, negociations for peace went on. 

But the J&t and Eazalb&sh soldiers reduced to ashes the old 
city and Wakilpur and other places; and the Naw&b W&zir spread 

' [Branded with the letter (s), the initial of Sa*ldat KbSn.] 
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the report that th^ had gone to the Eashmir Gate So the 
fitisens were in a dilemma on both aides. Outside the eity the J kt 
and Eazalb&sh aoldiera were carrying on the attack; inside, the 
Emperor issued an order that the houses of those men who joined 
the WdsUt shohld be seized. On this pretext wicked and ill-dis> 
posed men followed their own devices. The first thing that 
happened immediately on the Emperor’s order being issued was 
that the houses of the sons of Mahmfid Is’h&k Ehfin deceased 
were plundered, because that from their houses balls and rockets 
fell by night upon the ramparts, and in this way a world of people 
Were injured and wounded. As every one knew that he was 
the brotber-in*'iaw of Nawfib Shnj&’u*d dsula, son of the vxuir, 
who was with the Emperor, they all -had left their fitmilies and 
property there, and were plundered. Some perished by the 
flamee, and some were drowned in the river. The same thing 
happened to the bouse of the Khwija Mahmfid B&sit, who was 
the spiritual guide of the iMtsir. His house was outside the 
city walls, and as he had received a message from the wosir to 
keep his mind at ease, he had not moved out of his place. 
The J&t plunderers, who went by the name of BAmdal among 
the people of that part, attacked his house, and carried away the 
property of a number of men who had left their goods there ; 
this became the source of very great affliction to the people. 

Oonaidering the quantity of property that was collected near 
the Kashmir Gate, which was looked upon as a safe place, 
the inhabitants of that part may be said to have been the worst 
off. All small and great, became involved in confusion, and 
began to utter complaints and lamentations ; and the state 
of the people was like a wreck, for save in the presence of Him 
who hears the prayers of all in deep distress, they had no place 
of refuge. At this crisis Najib Eh&n Bohilla came with 10,000 
horse and foot in answer to the Emperor’s call, and on the 1st 
of the month above mentioned, viz. Sha’b&n, he arrived in camp. 
Isma'il Eh&n of Kibnl, who was HRr^thamhir to the Wazir, 
and had a battery in the house of Sal&bat Kh&u, made a mine 
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under the tower of the city wall, which was adjoining the house of 
Karnru-d dfn Khdn, where there was a batteiy of the Emperor^s 
troops, and on the 3rd of Sha"b&n they fired it. Notwith- 
standing that it did not produce such universal destruction as 
might be expected, yet many of the Emperor’s followers, and the 
servants of ’Im&du-l Mulk who were assisting them, and who 
were at work trying to frustrate the enemy's design, were de- 
stroyed ; and a crowd of men were wounded and in part de- 
stroyed by the stones of the tower that were blown up in the 
direction of the burning battery. The troops made an 

attack, and the fruits of victory were nearly visible on their side, 
when Naw&b 'Im&du-l Mulk Jtir Bakh%hiy H&fiz Bakht&war 
Kbdn, Najib Eh&n and others, opposed them and behaved with 
great braveiy, and a large number from both sides became food 
for the all-devonring swords. Najib Kh&n Bohilla was wounded 
by a ball, but both sides remained as they were, neither party 
gaining the victory. At night Isma’il Kh&n left his battery, and 
went out to the camp of Safdar Jang. This was a source of relief 
to the citizens, because, when the field of battle was close, the 
balls and rockets fell on evenr one like the blows of sudden 
misfortune. 

After his retreat, the Mir BahhsM^ H&fiz Bakht&war Eh&n, 
and others advanced their batteries and got possession of the 
little fort of Firoz-sh&h, and another called tbe Old fort. After 
a few days spent in fighting, Nawdb Safdar Jang abandoned his 
intention of keeping to the road by the river, on account of the 
strength of the enemy’s intrenchments, ane narched by way of 
the Tdl-katora. In that direction he added fresh splendours to 
the city of the angel of death. The Jfir BakhM and the others 
then hastily strengthened their intrenchments in that quarter. 
Some well-contested engagements took place, and Gos&in, who 
was an officer of great bravery in Safdar Jang's army, was killed. 

When Safdar Jang found that an entrance to the city on that 
side was impracticable, he returned by Ebizr&b4d and the river, 
The same course of events ensued. Daily the bp**k of life of 
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crowds of warriors of both sides floated down the river of death. 
After manj battles and a great deal of fighting, the wazir came 
to the conclusion, that on account of their being so close to 
the city and fort, the enemy were enjoying rest. So he de 
termined to retreat by a circuitous route, and thus draw the 
enemy into the plain, and engage him there. Accordingly he 
retreated gradually to a distance of twelve koa ; and as he re- 
treated, ’Im6du-1 Mulk advanced his trenches. But he was 
prevented by the prayers and tears and complaints and persua- 
sions and panic of the citizens from attacking his adversary in 
the plain and turning his flank. 

While matters stood thus, Smyid Jam&lu-d din Kh&n, who had 
oeen sent by Mu'inu-l Mulk, governor of the Panj&b (who was 
the uncle and father-in-law of 'Im&du-l Mulk), arrived with 5000 
horse, which added greatly to his strength. They were anxious 
to engage in battle, as men who are confronted by enemies, but 
Najib Kh&n Bah&dur showed signs of disapproval. 
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T^RrKH-I ’^AMGrR-SANr. 

[This history of 'Alamgir the Second, Aurangzeb being ilClamgir 
the First, is anonymous. The author gives neither his name nor 
the date of his composition. It begins with the accession of the 
Emperor, and terminates at his death, recounting all the events of 
the reign very folly, and in plain lailguage. A few passages 
have been translated by the Editor. The work begins with the 
Extract which follows. 

Size — 9 inches by 6, containing about 300 pages of 13 lines 
each.] 

Extracts. 

[Time in its changeful tortuous course is always bringing 
forth some fresh event, and new flowers are every day blooming 
in the garden of the world. In these days events have come to 
pass such as have never entered into the mind of man, and of 
these it is the writer's intention to give a brief relation. 

Ahmad Sh&h, son of Muhammad Sh&h, succeeded to the 
throne of Hindust&n, and reigned for six years three months and 
nine days. He gave himself up to useless pursuits^ to pleasure 
and enjoyment, and his reign was brought to an end by the 
enmity which he showed to Kiz&mu-l Mulk Asaf Jdh (Gh&ziu-d 
din Eh&n), at the instigation of his wazir the Eh4n-kh&n4n and 
his mother Udham B&i. He was succeeded by Muhammad 
'Aziztt-d din, son of Mu’izzu-d din Jab&nd&r Sh&h, son of Sh&h 
'Alam Bah&dur Sh&h, son of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir. 

Gh&ziu-d din Eh&n, being embittered against Ahmad Sh&h, 
desired to remove him, and to raise to the throne some other of 
the royal race who would rule under his guidance. After the 
defeat at Sikandra, Ahmad Sh&h fled into the citadel of 
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Sh&h-Jah&Q&bad. Naw&b Malika^i Zam&ni (Queen dowager), 
N&zir-Boz-afxun Eh&n, and other people of the palace^ were at 
Sikandra, and the Queen dowager and the Ndzir conspired 
together to raise Muhammad 'Azizu-d din to the throne, and 
they informed this Prince of their intention. On the 9th 
Sha"b&n, ’Akibat Mahmdd Eh&n went to Ahmad Sh&h on the 
part of Oh&ziu-d din, and called upon^him to dismiss Eh&n- 
kh&n&n from the office of wazir^ and not to allow him to enter the 
fortress, to remove Udham B&i from the fortress, and to give the 
robe of wazir to him (Qh&ziu-d din). Ahmad Sh&h, being 
unable to help himself, sent the robe and portfolio of wazlr by the 
hands of ^Akibat Mahmud Eh&n. Next day, 11th Sha’b&n 
1167 A.H. (5 June, 1754 a.d.), Gh&ziu-d din crossed the river with 
a body of Mahrattas, put on the official robe, and took his seat in 
the office with the usual formalities. He then directed 'Akibat 
Mahmud Eh&n to go to the dwelling of the princes {deorhi saldtin) 
and bring ’Azizu-d daula. Accordingly ’Akibat Mahm&d, taking 
with him Thakur D&s peshkdr and N&zir Boz-afz&n Eh&n, went 
thither, and bringing forth 'Azizu>d daula, placed him on horse- 
back, and, accompanying him on foot, conducted Mm towards the 
royal palace. Gh&ziu-d din met him on the way, and paid his 
homage. Other attendants of royalty joined the procession. On 
reaching the public hall of audience, the Prince was placed upon 
the throne, the drums beat out, and he received the title of 
’Abd-l ’Adi ’Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir II. B&dsh&h-i 
Gh&zi. He was bom on the 17th Zi-1 hijja, in the year 43 of 
Aurangzeb, 1110 Hijra (1699 a.d.). 

I7p to this time Ahmad Sh&h knew nothing of what was 
passing until the kettle-drums roused him from his heedlessness. 
Soon afterwards Gh&ziu-d din’s men, with some harm attendants, 
arrived, brought out Ahmad and his mother Udham B&i, and were 
about to make an end of them, when he implored them to send 
him to the abode of the princes, and there confine him. So they 
placed him and his mother in one litter, threw a sheet over their 
heads and took them to the dwelling of the princes. * * 
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The new Emperor was fifty-six years of age, and had five sons, 
the eldest of them twenty-eight years old. * • He used to come 
out of his private apartments into the stone mosque or into the 
public hall to say the prayers at the five appointed times in the 
congregation ; he applied himself to reading books of history, and 
took no pleasure in seeing dancing or hearing singing; but he 
never failed on the Sabbath to attend either the Jdml^^masjid or 
the wooden mosque within the palace. * * 

When (previous to this) Baghun&th R&o, Malh&r B&o, and the 
other Mahratta chiefs came to the aid of Gh&ziu-d 'din, he pledged 
himself to pay them a large sum of money. Sfiraj Mai J4t also 
made peace with the Mahrattas ; they raised the siege of his 
fortress, and he recovered his lands. Ghiz(u-d din and ’Akibat 
Khan then sent the Mahratta army against Ahmad Sh&h, who 
was at Sikandra. They plundered the royal army and made 
Naw&b Malika Zam&ni S&hiba-mahal, N&zir Roz-afzun Kh&n, 
and many others prisoners. They plundered the ladies of their 
money and jewels, and calling together all the officers of the 
palace and great men who were there, they demanded payment of 
the promised money, declaring that they would not let the ladies 
go until it was paid. Gh&ziu-d din and ’Akibat Mahmud Kh&n 
made themselves sureties for the payment of forty laca^ and the 
ladies were then sent to Dehli in a bullock carriage with an old 
tattered cove»'»ng, such as they had never ridden in before. The 
Mahrattas crossed the river, encamped four koa out of the city, 
and there waited payment of the money. * • 

Gh&ziu-d din was annoyed at the ascendency obtained by 
'Akibat Mahmud Eh&n, * * and sent for him to make inquiries 
about a sum of money which he had obtained. ''Akibat Malimdd 
Eh&n answered bitterly, and Gh&ziii-d din, who had* before 
thrown out hints about killing him to Sli&dil Kh&n and Bah&dnr 
Khdn, got up and went out. No sooner had he done so than 
these men despatched him with their swords and daggers, and 
cast his body on to the sand beside the river. Intelligence of the 
murder was brought to the Emperor when Saifu*d din Muhammad 
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Khin, brother of 'iCkibat Mahm&d Kh&a, was present* Oh4zia>d 
din came on horseback soon afterwards, and embraced and con- 
soled Saifh-d din. On that same day Ahmad Sh&h and his 
mother were brought out from their dwelling, and conducted to 
another, where in the evening they were both deprived of their 
sight, only a short time after 'Akibat Mahmdd Kh4n was killed. 

Death of ^ A lamgir^ 

'Alamgir entered into the cell to have an interview with the 
ddrweeh^ and there B&l&bdsh Kh&n killed him with his dagger. 
* * Afterwards the conspirators took the corpse, and threw it 
down upon the sand at the foot of the hotila of Firoz Sh4h. They 
then gave out that he had gone to the kotila to visit a darweeh^ 
and that his foot having slipped, he fell from the top of the 
parapet. He had reigned five years seven months and eight 
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MUHAMMAD JATAB SHAMUT. 

[This following is the account which the author himself gives of 
his work in the Preface : “ This work was composed at the 
instance of His Majesty, Abti-l Path Sult&n Muhammad Sh&h 
Bahddurf^ by his faithful servant, Muhammad Ja’far Sh&mlu, 
who passed his early youth in the service of the illustrious 
monarch, Sh&h Bukh Sh&h Safavi, and towards the close of his 
career repaired to Hindilst&n, and waited on Muhammad Beg 
Kh&n Hamad&ni. During the prime of life, however, for the 
space of five*and-tweQty years, he was constantly with Ahmad 
Sultdn Abd&li, more commonly styled Durr&ni, and having 
accompanied him several times to Hindustin, became well ac- 
quainted with the whole series of royal marches from the city of 
Kandah&r to the metropolis of Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d. At the battle, 
which was fought at P&nipat with Wiswds B&i and his deputy 
Bh&o, the author was himself present on the field, and witnessed 
the circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too he 
learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and having written 
them all down without any alteration, he designated the work by 
the title of Manuzilu-l Ftituh^ or Victorious Maimhes.^ 

The work is a short one, and the whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller. The greater part 
of this translation is here printed.] 

^ [This is an error, for Muhammad Shhh died in 1161 A.K., thirteen Tears 
before tho battle which is the subioct of this work. In a later page the book is said 
to hate been written in the time of Sbth 'Xlam.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

From Eandah&r, which Sult&n N&dir £nt desolated and then 
founded N&dir&b&d in its stead, and Sult&n Ahmad afterwards 
destroying the latter city and replacing it by that of Ahmad 
Sh&hi, the route to K&bul was as follows. [Detailed and deeerip^ 
five account of the route from Kanddhdr by Kdbul^ PeAdwar^ 
Attcjck and Ldhore^ to DeklL] 

Haring concluded a description of the marches along the whole 
length of the route, the dark-writing pen enters into a narratire 
of the battle fought by Ahmad Sult&n Abd&Ii Durr&ni, and the 
Hindiistdni chieft who had coalesced with him, ag**’*ist Wiswis 
mi and his deputy Bh^, who were of the Mahratta race; 
when, haring engaged the infidel throng at the town of Pfinipat, 
he by the aid of Dirine power inflicted a serere defeat, and 
expelled them from the face of Hindust&n, insomuch that th^ 
nerer rentnred to re-enter it for a period of twenty years. Now* 
a-dajs, since His Majesty, potent as Alexander, and famous as 
Solomon, the Emperor Abu-1 Muzaffar Sh&Ii 'Alam the Second 
Bfidshfih Ghfizi Guig&ni, has gone from All&b&b&d to the metro- 
polis of Sh&h-Jahfin&bfid, out of the power of the svford of Z6-1 
fik4ru-d daula Najaf Eh&n fr&ni, and has brought a body of 
Mahrattas in his erer-rictorious tram, for the sake of chastising 
the ALfgh&n Bohillas, this race has gained a fresh footing in 
Shfih-Jah&n&bfid and Agra. * • 

In short, the author will explicitly relate a useful summary of 
the wondrous erents that took place at the battle of Pfinipat, and 
the annihilation of the rile infidel Mahrattas; detailing both 
whaterer he has seen with his own eyes, and whaterer. authentic 
information he has acquired from other historians in ereiy 
quarter. Wherever any one else has written a different version 
to that of the author's, it is entirely erroneous, and unworthy of 
credence, and that man has, solely with a view to his own glorifi- 
cation, uttered falsehoods without any foundation. 

Now the author was at that time Comptroller of Affairs to 
Sard&r Sh&h Pasand Kh&n, who was chief over 12,000 horse, 
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eonsistiog of Eazalb4shis, Abd^Hs, Ghsh4r4a, Aim4ka of Hirit, 
Marris, -Tazinit, Wardaks, XJzbaks, Gharkhfs, H&takis, and 
Ghiljiia; aa well aa ddrogha of Ahmad Snltdn’a stable, and 
of the path and harkdraa (couriers and messengers). He 
formed the Tanguard and advanced division of the army, and 
during the heat of the conflict we were opposed to Jhankd and 
Malh4r B4o, two leaders of the aforesaid Malirattas, and froiu 
all sides couriers kept constantly bringing ns intelligence. 
Kotbing, therefore, more accurate than this that I have written, 
has ever met any one’s sight ; ana accordingly the movements 
and dispositions of the forces, and other paHicnlats of the action, 
and of the period they were halted confronting each other, will 
here be fully detailed. 

Ahmad Sult4n, after fighting an action with Jhankd and 
Datta Patel on the banka of the river Attock, in which they we^e 
worsted, pursued them as &r as B4ry4 and S4rangpdr. Just as 
his army was crossing the river at Bury4, however, whilst a 
portion of it had effected its passage, another was midway 
across the stream, and another was still waiting to cross, the 
Mahrattas made a vigorous attack, and a tremendous conflict 
ensued. The action lasted for three or four gharia or even 
as long as a pdhar, but ended in the ultimate discomfiture of 
the Mahrattas, 4000 of whom met thrir death, the survivors 
betaking themselves to Sh4h>Jah4n4b4d, where they remained. 

On this side too, Ahmad Sult4n having arrived opposite Sh4h* 
Jah4n4b4d with his army and Najib Kb4n and H4fiz Bahmat, 
resolutely devoted his energies to the task of crosring the river 
Jumna from alongside Takia Majnfin. The Mahrattas came 
out to prevent him, but notwithstanding all th4ir exertions, th^ 
were forced to take to flight without effecUng their object, and 
retreated precipitately. The troops in pursuing them entered 
Sh4h-Jahto4b4d, and having plundered all (quarters of the city, 
returned to their own camp. 

Next day Ahmad Sultfin marched into Sh4h>Jah4n4b4d, and 
at the earnest intercession of Malika*x Zam4ni, the consort of 
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Mahammad Sh4h, and daughter of Famikh Siyar B&bari, he pro- 
hibited his army from pillaging the city. This measure, however, 
was not attended with complete success, for every now and then 
the soldiery kept laying violent hands on the inhabitants, till, after 
an interval of twenty days, he marched away from thence, and 
proceeded to the city of Mathur&. After attacking and plunder- 
ing certain c/dfe, he crossed the river Jumna, and took up his 
quarters at S&bit^kasra for the hot weather. On the near 
approach of the rainy season, he marched off to Aiiupshahr, and 
laid the foundation of a cantonment, issuing orders to his army 
that every man should construct a thatched hut for himself, so 
that the camp equipage and baggage might not be damaged 
during the rains. The expert thatchers accordingly used their 
utmost diligence in preparing these abodes. 

In the interim news arrived that Wisw&s B&i, and his deputy 
Bh4o, had entered Shah-Jah&n&b&d at the head of an army 
numbering about three lacs and a half (350,000) of cavalry 
and infantry. On the same day, too, Naw4b Shuj&’u-d daula 
Bah&dur, son of Safdar Jang Trani, joined Ahmad Sult&n’s army 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and fifty pieces of cannon. After an 
interview, Ahmad Sult&n directed the Nawab, along with Sh&h 
Pasand Eh&n, to strike bis tents, and repairing as quickly as 
possible to Sh&hdara, w'hich lies on this side the river Jumna, to 
pitch his advanced camp there, in order that the garrison, which 
was shut up in the fort of Sh&h-Jah&nabad, might take courage 
to hold its own. The above individuals traversed the distance 
as directed in the course of three or four days, wading with 
extreme difficulty through the floods caused by the rain ; for all 
the country and the roads were covered with water up to a 
horse’s chest, and the Hindan and K&li streams were scarcely 
passable, as no ibrd could bo discovered. Having thus reached 
Sh&hdara and erected their tents, several Abd&lis and Kazal- 
btshis, who were besieged in the fort, embarked on board of boats, 
and repaired to the advanced camp. The third day Ahmad 
Sult&n likewise catpe and entered it. 
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As it was the rainy season, the Mahrattas did not deem it 
expedient to attempt the passage of the riyer Jumna, on account 
of the impetuosity of the current, and the encampment of the 
army on the opposite bank. Some of the Afgh&n chieftains too, 
such as ’Abdu-s Saroad Kh&n, Kutb Jang, and others, were at 
Kunjpdra, coming to join the army with ten or fifteen thousand 
followers ; but owing to the headlong force of the stream, had 
halted, and were making arrangements for crossing. As soon as 
this intelligence reached the ears of Bh&o and Wiswas B&i, they 
set their hearts on coercing the chiefs in question, and moved 
towards Sunjpfira. On arriving there, they entered into a 
sanguinary conflict with the said chiefs; and ultimately the 
Mahratta force, from its vast superiority in numbers, having over> 
come them, put the whole body ruthlessly to the sword. ’Abdu-s 
Samad Eh&n and Kutb Jang suffered death,, and Nij&bat 
Kh&n was taken prisoner. At that time the Mahratta power 
had reached to such a pitch, that they had brought all the 
coiuntry as far as the river Attock under their subjection. 

When the news of the defeat and death of the abpvetmentloned 
chieftains reached Ahmad Sult&n, he expressed the deepest 
regret ; but no benefit accrued therefrom to those who had 
fallen. As the rainy season, however, had drawn to a close, he 
marched from Sh&hdara with a view to seek revenge, and turned 
in the direction of Kunjpura. Directly intelligence of Ahmad 
Sultan’s movement reached the Mahratta leaders, they quitted 
Kunjpura, and arriving at the town of P&nipat, encamped there. 
On this side, Ahmad Sult&n, at the head of his army, consisting 
of 60,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry jazaikhU^ 2000 camel 
swivels, and 200 pieces of cannon, repaired to the bank of the 
river Jumna, right opposite to Panlpat, accompanied by the 
chieftains of Hindust&n; such as Naw&b Waziru-Umam&lik 
Shuj&’u-d daula Bah&dur, son of Safdar Jang Bah&dur fr&nf, 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and 50 pieces of artillery ; Ahmad 
Kh&n Bangash, with 15,000 horse and foot, and 60 guns; 
Najib Kh&n, with 30,000 horse and foot, and 30 guns ; H&fiz 
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Bahmat Kh&n Afghan BohiIla,i with 25,000 hone, and 26 gnna; 
Davindi Kh&n A^h&n Bohill% with 12,000 horse and foot, and 
10 guns ; and Asadu-llah Eh&n Afgh&n Bohilla, with a similar 
force. Haying crossed the stream in the course of three days, he 
pitched his camp and pavilion in front of the Mahratta army.^ 
The Mahratta chiefs then sent E&k& Pandit,’ a renowned 
leader, who had 12,000 horsemen under his command, towards 
Gh&ziu-d din Nagar, for the purpose of pillaging the hanjdraa 
who were in the habit of bringing grain to the camp of Ahmad 
Sult&u and the chiefs of Hindust&n, so as to prevent their 
receiving supplies. Accordingly, in the course of three days, the 
price of grain rose to a xupee a ‘sir in the Sult&n's camp. As 
soon as the soldiery became downcast and dispirited on account of 
the dearth of provisions, Ahmad Sult&n mounted on horseback, 
under pretence of enjoying field-sports ; but in the very midst of 
his sport, he directed H4j{ Naw&b Alkuzai’ f Atdi Khdn) to go 
after some game in a certain direction at the head of 2000 
dauntless horsemen. The latter had been privately instructed, 
however, to go and chastise E&k& Pandit, and drive him oft* the 
road. H&ji Naw&b Eh&n, therefore, having crossed the river 
Jumna, reached Gh&ziu-d din Nagar by forced marches in a day, 
and at once attacked them. The contest was carried on 
vigorously fOr two hours on both sides, but the Mahratta 
party were eventually defeated, and a large number of them fell 
a prey to the keen swords of the Abd&li warriors. K&ka’ 

' [** Ahmad 8h&h reached B&ghpat, which is eighteen Act from Dehli, and pitched 
his tents on the hanks of the Jumna. He ordered search to be made for a ford, and 
mi nj horsemen who entered the river were drowned with their horses. The Sh&h 
practised abstinence, and wrote magic squares, which he threw into the water. On 
the third day the river became fordable. The army began to cross on the 16th 
Eabru-1 awwal, 1174 a.h. (2oth Oct. 1760 a.d.), and the passage was effected in two 
days. In the haste and crush some thousands were drowned.'*— ufAAAfm-/ ArMAa66sf.] 

* [His real name was Gobind Pandit, see tri/rd, Tdrtkh^i Jhrdhim Khdnj and 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 146.] 

* [The Tdrlkh-i Ihrdhim KKdn and the Nigdr^ndma^i Siftd call him ’Atk Ehkn, 
and that is right according to Grant Duff.] 

« [** Gobind Pandit wu totally unable to rise, from extreme obesity and old age ; 
but he was forced to mount a horse and fly precipitately.**— T. Jbrdhlm Kkdn. *^H< 
feU off bis horse, and a Durr&nf killed EmiA 
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I^andit himself met with his death, and the sar?iying remnant of 
the force fled away, and betook themselves to a place of secarity. 
H&ji Naw&b then rejoined the army, victorious and sacoessfol, 
bringing the haiydrM along with him ; whereupon gnun became 
plentiful and cheap in the camp markets, and tiie fears of 
the soldiery being removed, they engaged in their military duties 
with zeal and cheerfulness. 

The two vast armies, having fixed their standing camps at a 
distance from each other of twice the range of a cannon-bfJl, 
maintained their respective positions ; and the skirmisners on 
either side used daily to engage one another. On one occasion 
during this interval a thousand horsemen, each one carrying 
2000 rupees with him on his horse, were proceeding from 
Sh&h-Jah&n&bad to their own camp, and as they stood in fear of 
the Abdili army, they used to march during the night.. One of 
the horsemen belonging to the party, having become oppressed 
with drowsiness towards morning, missed his road, and moved 
towards the Abd&Ii camp. Having thus come face to iSice with 
the hostile picquets, he got caught in the grasp of calamity, and 
prepared for the road of ruin. From his own mouth it was 
discovered that they were conveying treasure to the Mahratta 
army ; so a number of the boldest spirits out of every band set 
out for the Mahnitta camp without any order from Ahmad 
Sult&n, and during that short period of dawn until the rising of 
the great luminary pillaged three or four hundred of the horse* 
men. Among the number of those out in quest of booty was 
'Ak4 S^dal Habshi, chief eunuch to Sh4h Kuli Khfin the 
Wazir, who put one Mahratta horseman to de4th himself, and 
carried oflF his 2000 rupees. The remnant of the Mahratta party 
gained their own leamp by a precipitate flight, and so escaped 
from the grasp of death till their predestined day. 

In like manlier, as often as one oi two thousand of the 
Mahratta horse went out Ibr grass and forage, the AbdAU and 
HindustAni heroes used to pillage them on their wiiy ; till at 
length afiairs reached such a pass that none would stir out 
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finitlessljr from their position, which they had surroanded^ with a 
strong intrenchment, except wretched naked labourers who, going 
by stealth into the open country, used to dig up grass from the 
ground with their kharpaif and offer it for sale. As soon as 
Ahmad Sult&n became cognizant of these matters, he directed 
Kli&nj&n Eh&n, the head of the Fiifalrai chiefs, who is generally 
known as Jah&n Eh&n, along with three or four thousand 
Kazalb&shis who were under his command; as well as H&ji 
Naw&b Eh&n AIkdzai; to mount every day and patrol round the 
Mahratta camp at a distance of two kos from their intrenchnienti, 
one trom the northern side, and the other from the southern ; 
and whenever any forager with grass should approach the enemy's 
camp, to put him to death. The chiefs in question accordingly 
continued for a period of two months to patrol round the 
intrenched camp, slaying and pillaging every forager they came 
across, who attempted to convey grain, fodder, or grass to the 
enemy ; afterwards they used to separate from each other on the 
east and west* ^ 

The Mahratta army being reduced to great extremities for 
want of grass, fodder, and grain, marched out witht intent to give 
battle ; ^ and at the time of their moving off from their position, 
such clouds of dust ascended op to heaven from beneath their 
horses' hoofs, that the bright day appeared to all eyes darker and 
gloomier than the murky shades of a pitch-black night ; in so 
much that two persons seated side by side could not distinguish 
each other. Ahmad Sult&n then commissioned Sh&h Pasand 
Eh&n, — ^who was both a great chieftain and charkhi^hdshi^ as 
well as commander of the vanguard, and dirogha of the stable, 
— the harkdroB and the paikBy to go and procure information 
as to the state and strength of the Mahratta army. The chief 
in question, taking the author of this work, and ten otlier daunt- 

> [IMbim Eb&n statei that the Bhho offered to accept anj oonditiona of peace 
that it might pleaae the Sh&h to accept," but the offer was reject. The Bh&o was 
afteiwards driven to give battle by the tannti and reproaches of his ehieh. He gives 
the date 6th Jum&da-i a&ni, 1174 ▲.&. (I2th January, 1761 A.D.).] 
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leas cayab'ers from amongst hia relatirea and dependents along 
with him, pursned the road to their camp in the intense obsonri^ 
with perfect certainty, as there had been daily skirmishes with 
them on the plains, and a thoroagh knowledge of all the paths 
had been acquired. In the coarse of four hours we had advanced 
half a ko9^ when at that moment the noise of artillery wheels 
struck on the sensitive ears of the author and hia comrades, 
while the tramp of our horses’ hoofs also reached the ears of the 
enemy's gunners. They immediately suspected that a force from 
the Abd&U army Was advancing under cover of the dense clouds 
of dust to make an assault, and fired several rounds, the shot of 
which passed close by our horsemen. The horsemen in question 
having thus happily escaped the destructive effects of* those 
cannon-balls, we turned back, and reported the news to Ahmad 
SulUm, that their army was steadily advancing with the resolute 
determination of giving battle. The Sultdn then set about dis- 
posing his troops in order, and marshalling their ranks. • • 
Ahmad Sult&n took his stand in the centre of the army, and 
planted 2000 camel swivels well in advance of his position. In 
rear of the camel swivels came 20,000 infimtry yosaifeAb, backed 
by the domestics of the royal darbdr. Behind these ag^n 
was the band of music, and in rear of that Ahmad Sult&n took 
up his position, supported behind by the KazalbAsh cavalry, 
counting over 10,000 sabres, and lastly by the force composed 
of Durr&nis, Ghilj&is, etc. In rear of the line on the right-hand 
side was stationed H4j( Jam&l Kh6a B&rakzai^ who stood alert 
and ready for action at the distance of half a ihw ; so that when- 
ever the enemy should make a desperate assault upon any one of 
the divisions that were drawn up in front, he might render it 
assistance. On the left Shuj&'u-d daula and othera stood ready 
to furnish succour, and to do his utmost to repel the enemy, 
whenever any reverse should happen to one of those divisions 
in the front line. 

Both sides having arrayed their troops in line, stood eonfront- 
ing each other till noon, when * * the ranks of the two armies 
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appeared clearly to each other’s sight^ nien the gallant youths, 
entering npon the martial strife, commenced the battle and dealt 
ont lusty blows, whilst the expert gunners of European birth 
kindled the flames of war by discharging their thunder-voiced 
ordnance, and the rocketmen of magical skill consumed the 
thread of life of the heroes of the battle-field by darting their 
filcon-winged missiles. As for a musket bullet, tl\e heroes cared 
not what it might do, and in that scene of carnage and slaughter 
the only dread entertained by the renowned and gallant com- 
batants was for a cannon-ball, or the flight of a rocket. 

From noon until only three gharis of the day remained, 
the battle continued to rage, the brave warriors being earnestly 
engaged in wielding sword and spear, and the wounded in yield- 
ing up life with groans and agonizing cries. Bh&o and Wisw&s 
TSL&U in the early part of the Engagement, made such incessant 
assaults, that Ahmad Sult&n was under an apprehension that he 
would not be able to withstand them, and despatched a person to 
mount the ladies of his household on fleet steeds swift as the 
wind, and keep them waiting inside his private pavilion ; so that, 
whenever the infidels should gain the superiority, tivey might be 
ready to pursue the path of flight, and betake themselves to the 
verge of safety and the nook of security. That day, however, 
Mahmiid Eh&n Gurd Bulb&s, who was chief eunuch, Kiilalar- 
dkdihif and commander of eight or nine thousand dauntless and 
bloodthirsty Eazalb&sh horse, was posted in rear of Ahmad 
Sult&Q. He having planted his foot firmly on the plain of con- 
tention, caused great slaughter with his keen-edged sword. * * 
Through the reiterated charges of the Kh&n and his adherents, 
the pagan Mahrattas were unable to push on a step in advance of 
the position they had first assumed ; and at this juncture an 
order was given to the Mmbirakchis and joMailchii, not to 
be slack in keeping up their fire, but to consume the har- 
vest of the enemy's lives with the flame of their bullets. * * 

^ [*^The batUe waa foaglit on Sih Jnmlda-a tlni, 1174 A.V., or Hk PSa-badi, 1817 
SamYat" (12lb Jannaiy, 1761 k.Ji.).^Akhhkru4 JfiiSaMal.] 
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At length, by Ahmad Suttdn's good fortune, one gamburak ball 
stmck Wiswds B&( on the forehead, and another hit Bh&o on 
the side. From these bullet wounds both of them quickly 
pursued the road to the realms of perdition, and betook them* 
selves to the lowermost pits of hell ; while the rest subsided into 
the sleep of annihilation through the sword cuts inflicted by the 
Kazalb&sh youth. 

In a word, as soon as the Udahratta army perceived its chieftains 
travelling the desert of perdition, turning its face finm the fleld 
of battle, it pursued the path of flight ; and in an instant the 
scene of strife and bloodshed became cleared and purified, like 
the surfitce of a mirror, from the foulness of the vile infidels' pre* 
sence. Couriers then conveyed the information to Sh&h Pasand 
Kh&n that the worthless pagan Mahrattas bad fled, and not 
one of them was left remaining o'n the field. Jhankd and 
Malh&r, who were two mighty chiefs, having planted firmly the 
foot of stability, kept fighting at the head of a die of horsemen 
in front of Sbdh Pasand Kh&n; So the latter, being re-animated 
with the news of the infideis’ retreat, charged the chieis opposed 
to him, and was occupied for two ffboHs in dealing forth blows 
and taunts on them. Eventually they came to the determination 
of fleeing, and taking the 'route to the Dakbin, they departed 
from the field of battle. The fr&ni and Durr&ni warriors, who 
were with Shdh Pasand Kh&n, pursued them ; excepting the 
author of this work, who remained standing close by him. At 
last Sh4h Pasand Khin remarked that he was going to ofier his 
oongratulationB to Ahmad Sult&n, and told me to go and carry 
off some booty fl>r myself. 

When the author had thus received permission, he -put bis 
horse to the gallop in company with a cousin of his own, and one 
attendant; and on reaching their camp, found about 30,000 
in&ntty matchlockmen, or even more, going along with match- 
locks at their backs, and naked swords in their hands. We three 
individuab- passed through the midst of them, however, and after 
.aeiring two eteings (katdr) of laden camels, by which is meant 
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foarteen of these beasts of burden, we returned again through 
the midst of that multitude numbering upwards of 30,000 souls, 
and so greatly were they inspired with terror and consterna- 
tion, that they had not the power to use their weapons. Stranger 
still, whilst returning to our own camp, a Mahratta chief, 
who had been stationed in the hindmost ranks of their army, 
and was fleeing towards the Dakhin with six or seven thousand 
horse, happened to meet us three individuals* With a view to 
save ourselves from harm, we fired off our three matchlocks ; 
whereupon that force turned away from us, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The author, together with his two compan- 
ions, took from them a couple more camels, one of which carried 
a kettle-drum, and the other forage ; and we re-entered our camp 
in safety and security just as five gAaris of the night were past, 
at which time the glad sounds of the kettle-drums were rever- 
berating through the ethereal sky from the army of Ahmad 
Sult&n and the chieftains of Hindust&n. 

In this battle, out of the Mahratta leaders, Shamsher Bah&dur, 
who was the Peshw&'s son, and Ibr&him Khdn 64rdiV who had 
30,000 Tilanga Gardis under his command, togertier with the 
Governor of the province of Gujardt Ahmadabdd, met their 
deaths. Out of that vast army too, consisting of three /ac^ and 
fifty thousand cavalry and infantry, only 60,000 souls succeeded 
in returning to the Dakhin, after undergoing a thousand hardships 
and difficulties ; while the remainder pursued the path of per- 
dition, either in the field or on the road, through the swords of 
the holy warriors. 

^ Ibr&him Kbfcn G&rdi **ixi timet of yore ran with a stick, in hit band before the 
palankin of M. de Butty/' at Pondicherry. He rote to a command in tb.e French 
•ervice. Suhaequertly he entered the terrice of the Nizdm^ and was aflerwardi 
entertained by the Bh&o. Hit men were trained in the European fashion, and like 
aU men to driUed, were called Tilangat, or O&rdis. They obtained the former name 
from havinif first been raised at Pondicherry. The term ** Q&rdi " it taid by the 
French translator of the Siyaru-l Muta^okhkhirin to be deriyed from the ijwhic 
Oharbi *Weetem* ; but the word **gaard,*' in its French, English or Portngneie 
form, teems to be a more likely tonree.— ^ Muta^ktrin^ toI. iii. p. 152 Giant 
Duff, toL iL pp. 112, 121. 
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All that the author witnessed with his own eyes, as well as 
what he learnt from the couriers under his authority and other 
comrades, every one of whom was on the spot, he has inserted in 
these pages ; and it is his opinion, that there is none who can 
possibly be better acquainted with this engagement than his 
humble self; ^because the harkdras (couriers) were under his 
master’s orders, and he was his master’s factotum, everything 
that occurred being reported to the chief through him. When- 
ever any one else, therefore, out of self-conceit, tells a differ ent 
tale to this, it is a tissue of lies and falsehoods, and his statement 
is unworthy of credit. 

The ever-victorious Kazalb4sh and Durrani warriors pursued 
the fugitives as far as the villages of Balamgarh and Farldab&d, 
which are twelve kos from the metropolis of Shdh-Jah&n&b&d, in 
the direction of Akbar&bdd, and from Panipat to that spot must 
be sixty kos. Wherever they found the vile Hindu Mahrattas, 
they carried off their horses and equipments, and put the indi- 
viduals themselves to death. 

Some of the soldiers, who were rather merciful and com- 
passionate, wounded a party of Mahrattas and then let them go, 
as in the following instance. The author of this work, together 
with Muhammad Beg Khan Hamaddni frani, who' held the title 
of Iftikh&ru-d daula Firoz Jang from the Emperor of Hindust&n, 
had about 20,000 horse and foot under his command, and was 
greatly honoured and esteemed by the late Nawab Najaf Kh&n, 
was for some time in the camp of Mah&ji Patel Sindhia, the 
Mahratta ; and Sindhia was so excessively lame, that two persons 
used to hold him under both arms to raise him from his seat. 
Some one inquired of Sindhia the reason of his being lame, 
whereupon the latter, heaving a deep sigh, replied : ** When fate 
is unpropitious, the wisest plans are unsuccessful. I had pur- 
chased a Bhunr&thali^ mare for the sum of 12,000 rupees, which 
outstripped the cold winter’s blast in speed, and I was mounted on 
her back. At the time when Bh&o and Wisw&s Bii ine.t with 
> r^rom the rallej of the Bhdnra or Bhime.] 
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their deaths, I got separated to a distance from Jhanku, the chief 
of my adherents, and was fleeing away alone ; when a young 
Mughal riding a Turk! charger set out in pursuit of me. How- 
ever much I pressed my steed, whenever I looked behind, there I 
saw his horse shaking his ears, and coming straight on ; till at 
last, the mare being incapable of further exertion, he overtook 
me. He then took away my jteed and accoutrements, and gave 
me a wound in the leg, saying : ^ This shall give you a mark to 
remember for years to come/ From that day to the present I 
have continued sufiering from this painful wound, insomuch that 
I remember it well/' 

Another extraordinary incident was this. During the flight of 
the Mahratta forces, a party of them had stopped at the 
caravanserai of Sonpat, for the purpose of eating bread and 
drinking water ; when the Eazalb&sh and Abd&li warriors came 
up in pursuit, and through fear of them, the guardians of the 
serai closed its gates. As soon as the Mahrattas got intelli- 
gence of thrir arrivali every one mounted his horse, wishing to 
escape, but found the gate shut. One of them spurred on his 
mare, which he conceived to be a good galloper, that he might 
clear the wail of the serai at a leap. The gallant animal, flying 
off the ground like a fiilcon, stuck amongst the battlements of 
the wall, and there expired. Thirty years ago the author of this 
work, happening to alight at that serai, beheld the horse’s 
skeleton fixed in the battlements. This noble feat is ramous 
throughout the world. 

These singular events took place in the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 
A.D.). One of the poets of Hindust&n, with a view to ingratiate 
himself with the Nawdb Waziru-l mam&Iik Shuj&'u-d daula 
Bah&dur, composed the following chronogram of the victory: 

Wisdom grew delighted and exclaimed, Come ! 

Hay the triumph of our lfaw4b be propitious.” 

This humble individual, too, has written down all these par- 
ticulars sxaotiy as they happened, in order that they may be 
made apparent to His Highness's understanding. 
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OIV. 

JAM-I JAHAN-NUMX 

or 

MUZAFFAR HUSAIN. 

Thb writer of the Jim-i Jahin-numi was Muzaffar Husain, 
sumamed Mah&rat Kh&n, son of Hakim GhnUm Muhammad 
Khdn, son of Hakim Muhammad K&sim, son of Hakim Mn> 
hammad S&lih, son of ManUnd 'Abdu-s Salim, son of Msal4n& 
'Abdn*! Mumin, son of Maul&n& Shaikh Muhammad, son of 
Maul&nd Shaikh 'Ali, son of Maulan4 Muhammad Aslam. 

Ti^e reputation which some of these ancestors acquired for 
science and learning is dwelt upon by the author at the close of 
his account of- the Poets. He traces his descent to Khw&ja 
Eohi, who left Baghd&d to reside at Hirit. 

Khwdja Kohi Astajlu is represented as a great saint, who 
flourished in the time of Sultan Husain Gurg4ni. Mini Haidar 
says in the Tdrikh-i Reuhidi, in the chapter in which he gires an 
account of the saints and doctors, that one day as his ikther 
went to the Jdma*~ttta^'id in Hir&t, he saw there Ehwdja Eohi, 
who, having read his prayers, was sitting with his fbee towards 
the kU>la engaged in his meditations. He asked the people who 
this man was, and on being told of his name, he stood aside; and 
when the Ehw&ja arose, with the intention of departing, he ad« 
vanced and met him with every mark of respect. The Khw4ja 
compiled a work on Moral Philosophy and the science of Mental 
Purification, which is entitled jdriedA 

MauUnfi Muhammad Aslam, grandson of Khwija Eohi, was 
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born in Hirit. Wh«n ’Abdn-llah Kh&n Uzb«k, the raler of 
M&war&u-n Nahr» laid si^e to Hir6t, and invosted it fi>r nine 
months, his fhther and relations, amongst many others, died, either 
from some pestilential disease which had broken out in the city, or 
from &niine. Mnhammad Aslam, who sunrired, was then only 
fourteen years old, and, after the conquest of Hirdt, was taken 
away by certain nobles of Bukhdrd, Mir Sadru-d din Muhammad 
and Mttlla Tdlib Hirvi, to whom he was related. He was 
brought np nndei their care, and passed his hours in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Afterwards, in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahdngir, he came to L&hore, and became 
a pupil of Shaikh Bahlol. He also went to JCgn, and had an 
interriew with the Emperor. As he was the nephew of Mauldnd 
Mir Eal&n Muhaddis, he was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, and obtained the rank of fifteen hundred. He resigned 
the royal serrice in a.h. 1060, and returned to Ldhore^ where he 
died the year afterwards. 

Maul&n& Mir Kal&d Muhaddis, son of Ehwija Eohi, came 
from Hirit to Hindfistfin with bis grandiather in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar. Jah&ngir was a pupil of his. l(ir Eal&n died 
at Agra. 

Maulana Shaikh ’Ali, Msulinfi Shaikh Mnhammad and 
ManUnk ’Abdu-1 Mnmin, were also held in good repute. 

Maul&nfi 'Abdn-s Salim was a very learned man. He had 
been educated by Shaikh Is’h&k, Shaikh SaMa>llab, Kfizi Sadru-d 
din, and Sheikh Fathn-llah Shir&zi. He wrote a commentary 
on Baiz&wi. He died in the first year of Sh&h Jah&n’s reign. 
Mirak Shaikh Hirvi of Ehnrfis&n, who was the tntcr of Prince 
Dfirfi Shukoh, and held the office of Sadr, read several standard 
works with Maulfinfi 'Abdn-s Salim 

Maulfinfi Muhammad Sfilih acquired great proficiency in 
medicine, and was a scholar of Hakimn-l Mnlk Takri Eh&n. 
Hakim Taki of L&hore, who is said to have possessed great 
skill in the profession, and was a most successful practitioner, was 
one of his pupils. 
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Mahammad E&aiin, afioa Hakim E&aim, diligently applied 
himself to the etudy of Theology, the seveial branchea of 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Divinity and Physics. He 
also spent his time in getting the Kurdn by heart. For some 
time he was a servant of Amir Eh&n, the Gh>yemor of E&bul, 
after whose death he led a solitary life, and died at L&hore in 
the beginning of Famikh Siyar's reign. 

Hakim GhuUm Muhammad Kh&n, after having acquired a 
proficiency in the different branches of learning, took up his 
residence in early youth, towards the end of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign, in the city of Aurangib&d. He had acquired 
perfection in Caligraphy, and specimens of his writing were 
long admired. Ho entered the service of the Emperor Farnikh 
Siyar at the commencement of his reign, through the recom- 
mendation of rtimad Eh4n, whom he had taught to write Naskk- 
He obtained the rank of five hundred personal allowance, with 
some ydpirs in the tnahdl of Sakr&w4, in the district of Eanauj, 
and the pargatm of A'zam and Al in the Panj&b. When the 
revolution caused by the Saiyids embarrassed the affairs of the 
Empire, and the jigin were confiscated or exchanged, he retired 
from public life, and passed the remainder of his days in devotion. 
He died in a.h. 1178 (1764 a.d.). 

Muzaffar Husain, sumamed Yusuf!, alias Maharat Khdn, the 
author of the work now under consideration, was bom in the city 
of AurangdUid, in a.h. 1118 (1706 a.d.). He was only seven years 
old when he finished the Eurdu, which he read with his father. 
He then commenced his Persian studies under the tuition of Shdh 
'Abdfi.j Hakim, who was one of his father s intimate friends. 
He learnt to write the KhaUi Naskhy and studied some of the 
works which were compiled by his grandfather. He went through 
all the standard works on Arabic Grammar, Logic, and llhctoric, 
with Maul&iii Mirzd Nazar ^Ali, brother of Hakim Zainu-d din. 
At the age of fifteen, at his father's suggestion, he commenced 
the study of Physic, under the instruction of Hakim Muhammad 
Husain, surnamed Bukrdt Ehdn, son of Hakim Ma'sum Khdn. 
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For six years he practised Medicine under his tutor, and when 
the Emperor, Muhammad Sh4h, left the city of Dehli to go on 
a hunting excursion to the village of Sioli, his tutor, who was 
the Emperor's physician, accompanied His Majesty ; upon which 
occasion the author, who was then only twenty-ono years of age, 
was left to take care of his patients. He informs us that as he 
had taken great pains to make himself master of his profession, 
he was able to cure many of them, and they expressed their 
thanks to him in the presence of his tutor. During the time ho 
was learning Physic, he also studied books on Natural Philosophy, 
Divinity, Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, Astrology, as well as 
other sciences, under the instruction of Mauldu4 Ghairutu-llah. 
He was not, however, contented with these studies; he extended 
them also to the translated works of the ancients, such as Galen 
and Hippocrates. He also turned his attention to composition, 
and wrote the UMu-t Tibb, Sirdjtt'^l Sajj, Minhdjii-l Hajjy and 
other treatises. Daring the time he was thus occupied, he also 
collected, for the sake of amusement, some very interesting 
stories relative to the great men of past ages, and also the most 
select passages of ancient and modem poets. He was urged by 
his friends to put all the matter he had thus amassed into a 
regular form, and connect it in such a manner as to make it fit 
for publication. Although, in consequence of being one of the 
physicians of His Majesty, he had very little leisure from his 
ordinary duties, jet, for the sake of his friends, he consented to 
devote the best part of his time to preparing the work, and com- 
pleted it in A.H. 1180 (a.d. 1766-7). 

The Jdm’-i Jahdn-mmd is of an exceedingly miscellaneous 
character, and deals but little iu History. The authorities are 
not mentioned, but a great part appears to be derived from the 
Madimin-l^Ulum and the Nafdisu-l Fimiin. The information 
it contains is useful, aud the anecdotes interspersed are enter- 
taining and instructive. 

The work is divided into five Books. 


VOL. VIII. 


11 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 3 — Book L On the art of conyersation, 
manners, repartees, witticisms, etc., pp. 4 to 60 — Book II. On 
the History of the ’Ummayides, ’Abbasides, T&hirians, Saffaris, 
Samanis, Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Saljuks, At&baks, Isma'ilians, 
Turks, Mughals, etc., pp. 60 to 230 — Book III. Geography of 
tlio seven cliniates, and the wonders and famous men of each 
country, and the Poets of India, from Akbar's time down to 
1180 A.H., with extracts from thefr works, pp. 231 to 826 — 
Book IV. On the Angels of Heaven and Earth, the Elements, 
the Mundane Splieres, the Sources of Rivers and Fountains, 
Birds, Quadrupeds, etc., pp. 820 to 1230 — Book V. On Writing, 
Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Government, etc., 
pp. 1231 to 1322. 

The only copy which I know of this work is in the possession 
of the Raja of Benares, very well transcribed in the year 1243 
A.H. (1827 A.D.), for Dip Nardiu Singh, the younger brother of 
Rdja Udit Narain Singh. 

Size — 8vo., 1332 pages, containing 15 lines in each page. 
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MUHAMMAD ASLAM. 

A GENERAL History of Tndia, conip'^-^cd by Muhammad Aslam, 
son of Muhammad H4fizu-1 Ansan, and concluded in the year 
1184 A.H. {1770-1 A.D.). 

This History is somewhat ambitious in style, but of no great 
value for its contents. The author informs us in his Preface 
that, “ in the bloom of his youth, when he was yet a student, in 
tlie city of Lucknow (may God preserve it!), the heavenly 
inspire!' whispered several times in the ear of this meanest person 
of mankind as follows * 0 thou who art the winter of the 
various scenes of the gallery of the world, and the describer of 
tlie works of Nature ! Since to thank and praise those who are 
the worshippers of God is in fact to thank and praise the 
Almighty Creator Himself, it is proper that thou shouldst 
compile a work, comprising the history of the Prophets, the 
Im&ms, the Muliammadau Emperors, and the religious and 
learned men, by whose holy exertions the management of the 
country of Hindustan has been invisibly supported.' 

Independent of tin's divine afflatus, he mentions other reasons 
which induced him to devote his attention to history— such as 
the universal desire to read historical works, combined with the 
exceeding difficulty of pro*"iiring them ; the eagerness to acquire 
a knowledge of the manners and customs of the ancients, of 
the accounts of travellers, of biographies of famous persons, and 
of the wonders of the world. In order to satrely this genonJ 
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curiosity, he early accustomed himself to make extracts from 
books of travels and historical works, in order to compile a 
“history which might contain the most important and interest- 
ing matters, and which, from its lucid and methodical con- 
struction and exceeding conciseness, might meet the approbation 
of the most enlightened minds. But as ^all works must be 
performed at the time destined for them/ the task was delayed 
till he had completed his studies.’^ 

After he had been fully educated, he visited the city of 
Faiz&b&d in a.h. 1182, where he met the “most puissant and 
exalted N&zim Jang Mudabbiru-1 Mulk Rafi’u-d daula Monsieur 
Gentil, and petitioned through his intercession for his livelihood in 
the most high court of the world-benefiting and noble wazir of 
HinJdstfin, whose praise is beyond all expression. That light of 
the edifice of greatness and the sun of dignity showed him great 
kindness, and said that he himself was fond of knowledge, and 
always devoted himself to the study of histories. It was there- 
lore desirable that the author should take pains to write' a most 
interesting account of the wazir^s noble family, of the Emperors 
of Hindustan, the Prophets and the eminently religious and 
learned men ; to make the horse of his pen gallop over the field of 
eloquence, and like a diver bring out from the ocean of his mind 
such shining pearls as might adorn Hindust&n with their light, 
and be ornaments to the ear of curiosity. Prepare, said he, such 
a rose-bower as may echo with the song of the nightingales of 
the garden of knowledge/’ 

Under' these happy auspices, he commenced to labour in 
collocting the histories of Hindust&n. and obtained from different 
places a great number of. authentic works — such as the Tdrikh-i 
Nizdmti-d din Ahmad Bakh%hl, MirdUi and Firishta. 

Ho also informs us that he carefully perused other books, 
such as the Tdrikhd Bahmani, Tdjud Ma-ddr, Tatjuma TaminL 
Tdrikh-i Uroz-ihdhi Tdtikhd Alft, Habibihs Shjar, Rauzatu-s 
Timir^ndma, Wdktdt-i Bdhari, Wdki'dt-i Stimdijuni, 
Aklitr-'iidma, Jahdngir-ndma, Shah Jahdn-ndma^ 'Alamgir-ndma, 
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TdriJih4 Bahadur Shah, etc. “ He made abstracts of these trea- 
sures, which like scattered pearls were separate from each other, 
and strung them upon one thread after a peculiar plan, to be re- 
membered by posterity, in this charming garden^ which is entitled 
Farhaiu^n Ndzirin^ the ‘ Delight of Observers.' ” 

The author states that he wrote his Preface in the year 1181 
A.H. (1770 A.D.), and dedicated, the work to the ‘^most prudent 
trasir, the gem of the mine of liberality, of most noble extraction, 
the select of the whole creation, the leader of the army of victory, 
Shuj&’u-d daula Bah&dur, in the hope that he would approve of 
it, and that it might go forth like the wind to the dififerent 
quarters of the earth, and like unadulterated coin might obtain 
circulatioti throughout all countries. The reader? of this mirror 
of the world are requested to consider the little leisure he had 
from his other avocations, and to remove with the sleeve of 
kindness the dust of inaccuracy which might soil its splendour, 
and to spii -e their reproaches.’’ 

The author divides his work into an Introduction/three Book$i, 
and a Conclusion \ but the latter, which is said to contain an 
account of the Prime Minister and the learned and religious of 
that (his) time," is not contained in the volume I have examined, 
which ends with a promise to write more concerning the Prime 
Minister, whose praises he is sounding. The Paris copy is also 
deficient in this Conclusion, but both contain an account of the 
famous men of Aurangzeb’s time at the close of his reign ; but 
no other reign, either before or after it, has any biographical 
notice of contemporaries. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 17 — Introduction, The Creation, pp. 17 to 
20 — Bo’ok I. Prophets, Patriarchs, Muhammad and Ini4ms, pp. 
20 to 122 — Book II. The R&jas and Sultans of India, from the 
time of HAm, pp. 123 to 170 — Book III. Timur and the 
Timurian Dynasty, to the twelfth year of Shah ’Alam’s reign 
pp. 171 to 620. 
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The Farhatt^n Ndzirin is very rare in India. I know of only 
one copy, and that is in the possession of Naw&b Taki Kh&n of 
Rohilkhand* From the numerous erasures and interlineations I 
should judge it to be an autograph. There is also a copy in 
England which was available to Dr. Lee, for he quotes it at p. 130 
of his translation of the Travels of Ibn Batiitay but he does not 
notice it in his Preface, where he describes the other works which 
ho quotes, nor does he mention the Library in which it is to be 
found. There is a copy in the Britisli Museum, No. 6942, and 
one also in the Royal Library at Paris (Fonds Gentil 47, small 
folio of 1022 pages, of 17 lines each). 

Size — Large 8vo., 520 pages of 19 lines in each, closely 
written. 


EXTRACTS. 

In the third year of Ahmad Sh&h’s reign, corresponding with 
A.H. 1160, Ahmad Sh&h Durrani, with the renewed intention of 
conquering Hindust&n, arrived in the neighbourhood of Sodra, 
and Mir Muinu-1 Mulk, alias Mir Mannd, left L&hore with an 
army for the purpose of expelling him ; but, being unable to take 
the field against him, he intrenched himself. The nobles and 
mirzds of Dehli hoped that Mir Mannd might be destroyed, and 
after this desirable event they would take measures against the 
Abddli. They would thcte extirpate the thorn which the race of 
the Turanis had planted in their side. The Mir requested 
assistance from the Emperor of Dehli and his minister for four 
months, but all in vain. He was consequently obliged to sue for 
peace, and he persuaded the Durr&ni to return to Kandah&r by 
assigning to him four mahals^ viz. Si&lkot, Parsarur, Gujardt, 
and Aurangdbdd, which had belonged to Kdbul from, the time of 
^Alamgir.^ The Durrdni, having reached Kandah&r, collected 
a large force, and returned with the intention of conquering 
Hindustdn. 

In 1164 A.H. (1750-1 a.d.) Ahmad came by forced marches to 
> Compare Cmmiogham's Kittory of ih$ Sikh*, p. 102. 
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Lihore, and began to devastate the country. In the month of 
Babi’u-1 awwal h6 crossed the Chindb, and eii camped between 
Sodrd and Wazi'r&bdd. Mu’inu-l Mulk also, at the head of a 
formidable army, crossed the Bavi, which flows under the city of 
Ldhore, and pitched his tents in front of the invader. For some 
time there was continued firing with guns and matchlocks, and the 
whole country between the Ravi and Chindb was desolated by 
the ravages and massacres committed by the Durrani's. In those 
days the writer of these leaves was engaged in learning the 
Kuran by heart. In the end, neither party gained any per- 
ceptible advantage. The Durrauis suddenly broke up their 
quarters, with the intention of crossing the Ravi, and plundering 
the district and city of Ldhore. Mir Mannu marched back in 
alarm to the city, barricaded all the streets, and strengthened 
the interior defences. • Every day there were skirmishes, till 
«*xt last the supply of provisions was closed on all sides. There 
was such a dearth of corn and grass that with the utmost 
difficulty two sirs of wheat flour could be had for a rupee, to 
say nothing of rice. To procure for horses other forage than 
rushes or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. This 
obliged Mir Mannu and his army to take the field, lie sallied 
out with his right and left wings, and fanned the embers of war 
into a flame. The chief agent of Mir Alannii was a man named 
Kora Mai, who had been a corn-chandler, and could scarcely earn 
his broad, but had now become master of immense riches, and had 
obtained kettle-drums and flags, with the governorship of Multan. 
With him, AdinaBeg Klidn Bahrdm Jang* had for certain reasons 


^ [This Adina or Dfna Beg Kli&ii, whose name will frequently recur in fbcac 
pages, was by caale an Ar&fn, and son of a man named Cbauud, an inhabitant of the 
village of Sarakpdr, near Lbhore. He was brought up in a Mughal family, and in 
early life speiit a gw)d deal of bis time at Allahkhad, Cawnpore, and Bajwara. Uo 
became a soldier, but scenia to have thrown aside that profession ft)r revenue work. 
He waa an able man and a good accountant, and he began as collector of tlie village 
of Eanak near Lddhiy&iia, from which humble position he advanced till he waa made 
Governor of Sultknpdr, an office which he held at the time of Nkdir Shah’s invasion. 
He died without heirs at Kh&npUr near Hosbiyhrpur, where a fiue tomb wm erected 
over his remains. These particulars are extracted from a little work called 
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taken some cause of ofiFence, and retired to his own government 
in the (Jalandhar) Dodb. Adina Beg now reluctantly joined 
Mu’inu-1 Mulk against the Durrdnis, and, availing himself of 
his opportunity in the midst of battle, instructed one of the 
Afghdris of Kusur to an end to the existence of that 
unworthy wretch Kora Mai by a musket-ball.' In consequence 
of his death, tho army of Mir Mannu suffered a complete defeat, 
and he was obliged to send for his horse, and, advancing with 
some of his personal attendants, proceeded to kiss the threshold of 
the Durrdni, who honoured him with the grant of a valuable 
khiCat and the title of Farzand Khun, 

Reign of ^Alamglr II. 

In tho third year of the reign of 'Alarngir II., tho minister 
Ghaziu-d din Khdn, having released Wald Gauhar, tho eldest 
son of 'A'lamgir, from prison, took him towards Ldhore. Ho 
went as far as Ludhiydna, and then returned, and having sent for 
tho daughter of MuMnu-1 Mulk from Ldhore, ho married her. Ho 
deprived the Emperor of all power whatever, and conducted all 
tho affairs of the State. A misunderstanding arose during this 
year between him and Najibu-d daula, which at this very day is 
tho cause of all tho disorganization which is ruining the country. 

Najibu-d daula, having found means of secretly communicating 
with the Abdali, invited him to come to Hindustdn. Accord- 
I'' beginning of the fourth year of the reign, he came 
to DehH, and, having ravaged it, proceeded to Mattra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants, broke the temples, and having plun- 
dered the town of immense wealth in property and cash, he cut the 

Adina Beg Khdn^ ivbich is of course eulogistic, but tbe stories it tells of bira show 
that be was sbrewd, artful, unscrupulous and sometimes cruel, as when be condemned 
a confectioner, who bad declined to supply bim with preserves, to be boiled alive, 
“ as be boiled bis own jam.” Tbe poor wretch was saved by tbe intercession of 
Adina's ^ests, but “felt a burning pain in- bis body ever afterwards.” Boiling or 
half boiling, seems to have been a torture in use at this period.] 

* This is opposed to tbe common account, which repres^ts Kora Mai as killed 
honourably in action. See Prinsep's Banjeet Singh, p, 12, and Cunningham*! Miit, of 
the Sikhi, p. 103. o ✓ 
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very nose of Hindustan, and returned to Ldhore, where ho gave 
his youngest son the title of Timur Shdh ; and left Jahaii Khdn 
there with the designation of minister. Wazmi-l maimlih 
Gh5ziu-d din Khdn marched his array into the provinces of 
Allahdb4d and Oudh, but returned to Dehli without meeting 
with any success. Najib Khdn and Kutb Sh&h, having collected 
a force, plundered the house of Ghaziu-d din Kh4n, carried off 
all the cash, furniture and jewels which were found in it, and 
also dishonoured his zenana, Gh&ziu-d din, assembling a body 
of men, sat watching the opportunity of vengeance, but in vain. 

Adina Beg Khan, being sorely pressed by the army of the 
Abdalis, invited Malh&r, Raghu and other Mahratta chiefs from 
the Dakhin, gave them fifty lacs of rupees, and proceeded to 
attack the officers of the Abdali. He first overcame the Faujddr 
of Sirhlnd,' whose name was ^Abdu-s Samad Khan, and who was 
stationed in that city with a body of 20,0^^0 Rohillas, horse and 
foot. After subjugating the whole of that district, Adina Beg 
proceeded to Lahore. When he reached that city, Jah^in Kh4n, 
with Prince Timur, pitched his tents at Kachchi-sardi, and having 
intrenched himself, prepared for action. Adina feeg Khdn joined 
his forces with those of the Mahrattas, and Jahan Khdn, having 
sustained a defeat, fled towards Peshdwar with two hundred 
horse, leaving all his treasure and property to be plundered by 
the enemy’s army. 

Adina Beg Khdn, on the achievement of this unexpected 
victory, ordered the happy occasion to be celebrated by beat of 
drums. He dismissed the Mahratta army to Dehli, and himself 
proceeded to Bat&la, where he fixed bis head-quarters. He 
then turned his attention to the appointment of governors 
for the provinces of M ult&n, Thatta, and L&hore. Soon after 
this he died a natural death, on the 11th of Muharram,' in the 
fifth year of ^Alamgir’s reign, and the province of L&hore again 
came into the possession of the Sikhs. 

Oh&ziu-d din Eh&n sent Jhankd Mahratta against Najibu-d 
‘ Ilia aathor writM it Shahtiind. . 
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daula, who, being unable to oppose him, departed to Sakart&l on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he fixed his batteries, and pre- 
pared for resistance. He sent his envoy to Ahmad Sh&h Abdali 
to solicit assistance. The army of Jhankfi invested him closely, 
and after four months’ fighting, it crossed the Ganges near 
Hardwar, where the river was found fordable, and overran the 
country. Naw4b Shuj4’u-d daula, son of Waziru-l mamfilik 
Mansuru-l Mulk Safdar Jang, who was coming to aid Najibu-d 
daula, arrived soon after, and expelled the Mahrattas from the 
territory of the Afghans. Gh4ziu-d din Kh4n, on receiving the 
news of Shuj4u-d daula’s arrival, marched from Dehli and joined 
the camp of Jhanku. He then directed some of his sarddrs to go 
to the fort of Sh4h-Jah4n4b4d, and put ‘'Azizu-d din ('i^lamgir) 
to death. 

In the mean time Ahmad Sh4h Abd&Ii reached the environs of 
Sirhind, and defeated the Mahratta army which was quartered in 
that district. On receiving the intelligence, Jhankfi advanced 
to oppose the Abddli. Najib Kh4n, finding an opportunity, 
joined the Abd^lfs camp at Saharanpur, by forced marches. 
Jhanku, having sustained a repulse at that place, came to Dehli, 
where he fought a very severe battle, but was at last obliged to fly. 

The period of ’Alamgir the Second’s reign is said to be six 
years, and that of his life about sixty. The events above re- 
lated took place in a.h. 1174 (1760-1 a.d.). 

I will minutely relate the AbdAli’s victory over the Dakhin 
army, when we enter upon his history in detail. I content 
myself here with giving a concise narrative of it as follows. 
When Jhanku sustained a defeat from the army of the Abddli, 
and fled away with Gh4ziu-d din Kh4n, the Abd&U sacked 
Dehli and encamped at Auupnagar. Shuja’u-d daula also came 
there and kissed his threshold. After the rainy season, Bh4o 
Wisw4s Bdi, with the son of the B4ja his master, marched 
from the Dakhin at the head of 200,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 
300 guns. He entered the city of Dehli, and having taken the 
fort from the officers of the Abddli, proceeded to Kuujpfira and 
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Sirliind. ’Abdu-s Samad Khdn and seven othei officers who were 
stationed at the former place, with a body of 20,000 horse and 
foot, offered resistance, and after a battle of about one hour, were 
all slain. Bh&o plundered Eunjpura, sent those who were taken 
alive to prison, and pitched his tents on the banks of the Jumna. 

Ahmad Sh&h, on hearing this sad news, writhed like a ser- 
pent, and kindling the fire of anger, moved towards the enemy. 
Although the river flowed with great impetuosity, yet he forded 
it at B&ghpai, and engaged with the. enemy, who, not being 
able to withstand him in the field, retreated to P&nipat, and 
fixed their batteries there. The Abd&U besieged their camp, 
and when the siege had lasted five months, the enemy one 
morning left their intrenchments, and drew out their army in 
battle array. The fire of battle raged from early morn and 
was not extinguished till evening. At last the gale of victory 
blew over the royal flags, and all the Dakhin host was cut down 
by the sw6rds of the Muhammadan warriors. Of their chiefs 
none except Malh4r saved l)is life. The dead lay strewn shoulder 
to shoulder from the plain of Pdnipat to Delili. About ninety 
thousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eternal happiness by embracing the Muhammadan faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved fron) the time 
of Amir Mahmud Subuktigin to the present day by any of the 
Sultina but by this Emperor of Emperors. After this conquest, 
he appointed Waziru-1 mamdlik Shuj6*u-d daula to the office 
of TFazir, Najib Khdn to that of Bakhshl, and having granted 
tracts of land to the other Afgh&ns, and dismissed them to their 
respective abodes, returned himself to Kandah&r. 

The history of this sovereign will be given in full detail in its 
proper place. 

When Nawab Shujd'u^d daula arrived in his province, he went 
to kiss the threshold of His Majesty W414 Gauhar Sh4h ’Alam, 
and obtained the high rank of Prime Minister. I am now going 
to relate a full account of this great Emperor and his wise 
Minister. 
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Shah son of *J!lamglr the Second. 

That prince of noble extraction, the jewel of the crown of 
sovereignty, fought a battle with Gh&ziu-d din Kh&n in the fifth 
year of his venerable Other’s reign, and having left Dehlf, 
proceeded to the eastward. None of the Afghdn chiefs received 
him hospitably, through fear of Gh&z(a>d din Kb&n. He was 
obliged to resort to that hero of the world (Shuj&'u-d daula) in 
the fort of Jal&l&b&d, where he was respectfully and hospitably 
received. After some days’ halt, he proceeded to invade Bengal. 
Muhammad Euli Eh&n, Governor of the province of All&h&b6d, 
and Zainu-1 ’Abidin Xh&n, joined him. He allowed them to 
remain with the camp, and ordered them to raise an army. 

In a few days a force of about one hundred thousand horsemen 
was collected, and he went to take Patna ’Azimdb&d. After the 
city was besieged, and much blood was shed, Miran, son of Ja’far 
’AH Eh&n, Governor of the province of Bengal, assembled a 
large force, and having invited the Firing! armies to assist him, 
waged war with the Emperor. Though the garrison was on the 
point of being overpowered and Miran of taking to flight, yet, 
through the disaffection of the nobles in whom the Emperor 
confided, and the want of treasure, which can nevef be amassed 
without possessing dominion (dominion and treasure being twins), 
great disaffection arose in the Emperor’s army. Many, from 
fear of scarcity of provisions, went to their homes, and others who 
had no shame joined with R&m N&r&in and Miran. The army of 
the Emperor met with a terrible defeat. Just afterwards Miran 
was killed by stroke of lightning, and peace was concluded by 
the agency* of the Ghristians. 

Muhammad KuU Kh&n came to All&h&b&d, and the news of 
Azizu-d din ’Alamgir'^s death reached Sh&h 'Alam in Patna, on 
which he was much afflicted in his mind; but. ascribing the event 
to the wise dispensations of Providence, he s/tt upon th^ throne of 
sovereignty on the 6th of Jum&da-l awwal. Naw&b Shuj4’a-d 
daula, after a few days, came to the border of bis territories, and 
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having invited the Emperor from 'Azim&b&d, obtained the honour 
of an interview, and was exalted to the hereditary office of 
Wa»ir, and afterwards accompanied him to All&h&b&d. It is 
through the means of that great man that the name of S&hib 
Kir&n GArg&n (Timur) still remains; otherwise, the Abdali 
would not have allowed one of his descendants to survive. 

The Emperor now fixed his residence at All&h&b&d, kept the 
eldest son of Shuja*u-d daula in his Oourt as deputy of his 
father, whom he permitted to return to the province of Oudh, 
which is hia jdffir and altamghd. As it is at this time the 1180th 
year of the Hijra,' it is therefore the twelfth year of His Majesty’s 
reign^ which commenced from the month of Jumhda-1 awwal. 
May God render His Majesty kind towards all wise and learned 
men, towards the poor, and towards all his subjects : and may he 
give him grace to walk in the paths of the Holy Law ! 

To relate in detail the events of Sh&h 'Alamos reign would 
require a separate history. The writer contents himself therefore 
with giving the above succinct account of him. 

Nawdha of Otidh. 

Burh&nu-l Mulk, in consideration of the valuablekervices he had 
rendered to the Emperor, was elevated to the rank of five tliousand 
personal and the command of five thousand horse. He also ob- 
tained the title o{ Bahadur Jana and the governorship of Agra ; and 
greatly exerted himself in subverting and destroying the rebeJs. 
When Mah&r&ja Jai Singh Saw&i was sent against Ghur&man 
J&t, the governorship of the province of Oudh was conferred on 
'Burh&nu-l Mulk, and with it that title. He took such measures 
that no trace of revolters remained within the limits of his pro- 
vince. This is well known and requires no comment. 

At the time of the invasion of N&dir Sh&h, he came to Court 
with all haste, and although dissuaded by the Emperor and 
the nobles, yet he fought very boldly against the Shah. After 
the action he visited the Shih, and was received with great 
* There is ao error here— 1184 a.h. (1770 a.d.) is mcaut 
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honour. Distressed beyond measure at the misfortunes which 
afflicted the times, he poisoned himself,^ leaving Safdar Jang 
Abu-1 Mansdr Kh&n, his sister’s son, as his successor, in whose 
forehead the light of greatness shone, and in whose appearance 
the marks of dignity and grandeur were conspicuous. At the 
time of the invasion of Ahmad Sh&h Abd&li, who killed N&dir 
Sh&h, and had come down with a numerous army to conquer 
Hindust&n, Safdar Jang, with great intrepidity, stood firm to his 
ground, and, with a view to preserve his honour and fame, fought 
very severe battles with that hardy and stubborn enemy. Although 
Kamru-d din Kh&n, the minister, had fallen, and the son of 
R&ja Jai Singh Saw&i had fled from the field ; although at the 
same time the news of the death of the Emperor was re- 
ceived, and the royal army was routed and dispersed, yet he 
repulsed and defeated him. After the flight of the Abd&li, he 
placed Ahmad Sh&h upon the throne, and assuming the office of 
fcazir, brought him to Delhi, and turned his attention to the* 
administration of the Government. As at all times the creators 
of disturbance were at their work, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and the Emperor. For some time he was engaged 
in punishing and subduing the insurgents, and tried to correct 
the conduct of the Emperor, who, being addicted to luxuiy and 
pleasure, took no care of his duties.* But seeing that it was all 
in vain, he left the Emperor, and went to the province' which had 
been assigned to him. After some days he expired, and wu 
succeeded by his son, the most upright, accomplished, and brave 
Jal&lu-d d(n Haidar Shnja’u-d daula, who in the time of Sh&h 
Alam obtained tho office of trarir, and excelled all competitors in 
wealth and rank. The son was oven superior to the fiithcr, and 
an account of him shall be given hereafter. 

> The wiKtni 8a;f8 he died of hi^ wounds. Dow (vol. n. p. 425) invois 

roniHiitic at cotmt of his bcin;;^ induced to poison himself through Asuf J&h's duplicity. 
The Si ‘I Mnftt'-ttk/tUiir hi ssys he diwl of a inurtilicatiou in tho foot (Mriggi, 
v«d. i. p. 120). [See 64, 89.] 

- the adit.imble letter of reiiionstranco nddresicd to him by Hisfitmu-1 Mtt% 
Asiatic MiaccHany^ vol. i. p. 482. 
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CVI. 

TARrKH-I FAIZ BAKHSH 

OF 

SHEO PARSHAD. 

This is a history of the Afgh&ns of Rohilkhand, and details the 
transactions between them and the Naw&bs of Oudh with such 
copiousness as to render it worth translation. It was compiled 
at the desire of General Kirkpatrick in a.h. 1190 (a.d. 1776), by 
Sheo Parshdd, who gives the following account of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the task. He says that one 
day in camp, between Bilgr&m and Mali&wan, he was introduced 
in Colonel Collins’s tent by Captain Keelpatrick (?) to his 
brother (General?) Kirkpatrick, who had lately arrived from 
Chun&r, and the author was so much pleased with his affability 
and condescension, that he offered his services to that officer, 
who desired him to give an account of the Afghdns of Katehr, 
from the time of Naw&b ’All Muhammad Kh&n, when they first 
acquired power, to the affirir of Laldong, in order that he might 
translate it into English, and forward it to the King of England 
(Farang). When he returned to the tent, he had a sleepless 
night ; and he declares that if he were to tell all the thoughts 
which occupied and distracted his mind during that night, a 
volume would not suffice. Finding on the .morrow that General 
Kirkpatrick was not able fully to comprehend his verbal history,^ 
he determined upon writing it, in order that that gentleman 
might at his leisure translate it with the aid of his munshi. He 
accordingly set to work to compose his narrative, and finished it 
in March, a.i>. 1776. 
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The history by Faiz Bakhsh, of Faiz&b&d, is also known by 
the name of Tdrikh-i Faiz Bakhsh ; and as both of them treat of 
the same period, there is great probability of confounding the 
two works. The work, though written by a Hindd, not only 
opens with the usual laud of the Deity, but proceeds to celebrate 
Muhammad, and the Ghah&r Y&r besides. 

Size — 8vo., 388 pages of 13 lines each. 

CONTENTS. 

Praise of God, the Prophet, and his four friends— Account of 
Nawdb Faizu-llah Khdn — City of Rdrapur — The Kosi river — 
Introduction — Arrival of the Afghdns, and an account of the 
Katehr territory— Shdh 'i^lam Khdn and Hasan Kh&n’s arrival 
in Katehr — Sh&h 'Alam Khdn — Rise of Naw&b Muhammad 
£h&n — The eunuch defeated and slain — Saifu-d din routed and 
killed — Defeat and death of Rdja Bamand Khattri — Defeat of 
the Rdja and conquest of the Ram&un hills— Arrival of Mu- 
hammad Sh&h at Bangash — Naw&b ’Ali Muhammad Kh&n 
returns to Katehr from Sirhind — ^Naw&b £amni-d din Kh&n 
killed — Death of the Emperor Muhammad Sb&h — Naw&b ’Ali 
Muhammad Kh&n takes possession of the whole territory of 
Katehr — Death of Naw&b ^Ali Muliammad Kh&n^ — Kutbu-d din 
Khan slain — K&im Jang slain — Arrival of Safdar Jang to seize 
K&im Jang’s property — Rise of Naw&b Ahmad Kh&n Bangash, 
and death of R&ja Nuwul R&i — Defeat of Safdar Jang — Naw&b 
SaMu-llah Kh&u proceeds to aid Ahmad Kh&n Bangash — Ahmad 
Kh&n defeated by .Safdar Jang, and taken prisoner in the forest 
of Jalkana — Wealth and luxury of Najib Kh&u — Settlement of 
matters with Safdar Jang — Naw&b ’Abdu-llah Kh&n’s return 
from Kaiidah&r to Katehr — Differences between *Abdu-llah 
Khan, Faizu-llah Kh&n, Sa'du-llah Kh&n, and other Naw&bs— 
’Abdu-llah Kh&n’s animosity against Naw&b Faizu-llah Kh&n — 
Arrival of Naw&b Abdu-llah Kh&n and others in Katehr, and 
allowances made to them— Allowances fixed for the author’s 
master and Naw&b Sa’du-llah Kh&u — Death of Murtaz& Kh&n 
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— Death of All&h Tdr Khin— Power gained by Safdar Jang— 
J£wed Kh&n killed by Safdar Jang — ^Ahmad Sh&h is disgusted 
with Safdar Jang — Naw&b Sa'&dat Kh&u rerolts at the insiigar 
tion of Safdar Jang — ^Rebellion of Safdar Jang, and the battle 
which ensued — Disagreement between Zd-1 fik4r Jang and Naw&b 
Safdar Jang — Sdraj Mai J&t taken prisoner by 'Iro&du-l Mulk— 
Capture of Ahmad Sfadh — ^Asceusion of 'Az(z-d d(n ’Alamgfr 
B&dsh&h to the throne-* Daughter of Naw&b Mu’inn-1 Mulk 
brought from L&hore — Celebration of her marriage— Exchange 
of turbans between Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula anu Sa'du-llah 
Khin — Nawib ’Im&du-l Mulk comes to expel Shuj&’u*d daula 
from the estate of the sons of Naw&b Faizu-IIah Kh&n— Naw&b 
Ja*&r *Ali Khan and K&im 'AU Eh&n's friendship with 
SaMu-llah Eh&n— Jauku and other Dakliin chiefs come against 
Najibn-d daula — Shuj6*u-d daula with the nobility of Katehr 
proceeds to assist him— Ahmad Sh&h comes from Eandah&r to aid 
Najibtt-d daula— The chiefs of Eatehr join the camp of Ahmad 
Sh&h Durr&ni — Bh&o and other chiefs of the Dakhin come to 
fight with the Durr&ni King — The Dakhin chiefs are deseiled 
by Sdraj Mai J&t; they proceed to P&iiipat; Kutb Shah and 
Mumin Eh&n are slain — Ahmad Sh&li marches from Anup- 
shahr to punish the Dakhin chiefs— I^aw.^b Faizu-Ilah Kli&n 
reaches the camp of the King, and joins with liim in the 
crusade— Bh&o and other Dakhin chiefs slain — The Emperor re- 
turns to Dehli — He takes S&raj Mai J&t into his favour, and 
confirms him in his possessions — The Do&b districts granted to 
the chiefs of Katehr— Tm&du-l Mulk and Malh&r R&o invest 
Dehli, and Najibu-d daula is expelled — The Emperor proceeds to 
the eastern part. of the country — Account of K&sini 'All Kluin, 
Governor of Bengal — Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula comes with the 
Tiew of expelling Ahmad Kh&n Baiigash — Death of Nawab 
Sa’du-llah Khan — Duiidi Klian goes to Nawab Shiija’u-d daula 
to settle the dispute which was raised by Ahmad Khdn Bangash 
— ^Alamgir Badshah slain by the liands of Balabash Khan — 
Suraj Mai J&t killed — Jaw&hir Singh Jat besieges Najibu-d daula 
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in Dehli — Government of B&tan Singh Jit, Eehri Singh and 
others — Fliglit of Ifawdb Shuja u-d daula — ^His arrival at Katehr 
— Battle of Kora — The Nawib's interview with the English — 
Death of Nawab 'Abdu-llah Khan — Arrival of Bim Ghandar 
Oanesb, Midhuji Sindiya and others — Death of Ahmad Kh&n 
Bangasli — Death of DunJi Khan — ^Death of Najibu-d dania, and 
authority acquired by Muhammad Zibita Khin — March from 
Allihibid to Dehli, and defeat of Muhammad Z&bita Kh&n — 
Account of Sankar Gangapur — Death of Sard&r Kh&n Bakhshi, 
and the exploits of his sons — Ahmad Eh&n and his son take 
possession of his dominions and wealth — Engagement between 
’In&yat Kh&n and Il&fizu-i Mulk — Belease of the dependents of 
Z&bita Khan — The Dakhin chiefs coma to B&m Gh&t — Dispute 
between H&hz Bahmat Kh&n and Ahmad Kh&n, son of the de« 
ceased Bakhshi — Death of Path Kh&n Eh&ns&m&n — Quarrels 
between his sons — Governor-General Lord i( Warren) Hastings’ 
arrival at Benares, and his interview with Naw&b Shuj&'u^d 
daula — ^Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula suggests the invasion of Katehr, ‘ 
and H&fizu-l Mulk is slain — Account of Muhammad Y&r Eh&n 
after his death — Muhibu-llah Kh&n and Fathu-llah Kh&n— 
Account of the Begam of Naw&b Sa’du-llah Eh&n — Interview 
between Fathu-llah Kh&h and Nawab Shuj&’u-d daula — ^Naw&b 
Shuj&^u-d daula conies to Anwal& — Interview between him and 
Naw&b Muhammad Y&r Kh&n — Interview of Muhibu-llah Kh&n 
with Najaf Kh&n and flicb Kh&n — Naw&b Shuj&’ reaches 
BisauK and encamps there— Muhammad Bashir comes to confis- 
cate Anwal& — Account of Yusuf Kh&n of Kandah&r — Anwai& 
confiscated and its inhabitants ruined — Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula 
falls sick at Bisauli after the conquest — Discussion between 
Naw&b Sbuj&’u-d daula and the General of the British army re- 
garding their march from Laldong— Proposal of the former— The 
* General s reply— Proposals and replies of Shuj&’u-d daula— 
Shuj&’u-d daula’s letter to the Council of India — General Cham* 
pion’s letter to the same — Answer of the Council— Forty fo rt 
of rupees sent to the members of the Council at Calcutta— 
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Measures taken by the Nawdb to protect the newly-conquered 
territory — Naw&b Muhammad Y4r Kh4n leaves Shuji*u-d daula 
— Expenses of the author’s master — Death of Shuja'u-d daula — 
Government of Naw&b ’Asafu-d daula, and resignation of Mu- 
hammad Ilich Khdn — Ruin of Muhammad Bashir Khan- 
Advancement of Mull& Ahmad Khan, Ilimmat Bah&dur and 
others — Death of Muhammad Mustakim KhAn — Confiscation of 
the property of NawAb Sa*du-llah Khan’s Begam at FaizAbAd — 
Liberty of prisoners obtained at the cost of tliree lacs of rupees 
—Ahmad KhAn crosses the Ganges — ShahAniat Khan, son of 
Bakhshi — Sa’Adat KhAn^ son of ditto — Kallu Khan, son of ditto 
— Abu-1 KAsitu slain— Mukhtaru-d daula and Basant KhAn killed 
— MirzA Sa’Adat ’AU proceeds to Agra — Arrival of Muhammad 
fiich KhAn from Agra. 
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HADfEATU-L AKALfM 

or 

MURTAZA HUSAIN. 

This is an admirable compilation, the celebrity of which is by 
no means in proportion to its merits. It is written on the model 
of the Stf/t-Iklim, bat is &r superior to the troric of Ahmad 
Bdzi and all others I hare seen, both in accuracy and research. 
Besides the geographical details of the work, t^ere are Tarious 
minor histories of the' events succeeding the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and of the Mahrattas, Rohillas, and the 
Naw&bs of Oudh, etc., which convey much information, derived 
not only from extensive reading, but close personal observation. 

The author, Murtazd Husain, known as Sluukh Ill&h Ydr 
'Ui^mdni of Bilgrdm, says of himself, that from 1142 to 1187 
A.H. (1729 to 1773), i.e. from the times of Muhammad Shih to 
the middle of the reign of Shih ’Alam II., he had the honour of 
being employed under the following noblep of India : 1. Saiyid 
Sarbuland Khin Tfini ; 2. Saiyid Sa'&dat Khin Naishapdri ; 3.' 
Muhammad Eisim ELhin; 4. ’Ali Euli Eh&n 'Abb&si $htuh- 
anguthti or six-fingered; 5. Ahmad Eh&n; 6. Muhammad 
Eh&n Bangash of Farrukh&b&d, besides several others. On this 
account the opportunity was afforded him of bring an actor in 
the scenes in which they were engaged. He was subsequently 
introduced, in a.h. 1190 (1776 a.d.), when he was in his fi>rty- 
seventh year, by his friend Bajab 'Ali, to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
Persian Secretary to Warren Hastings, who immediately ap- 
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pointad hitn one of bis munthk, ** than which, in the opinion of 
English gentlemen, there is no higher office ; and receiring en> 
eonragement from his employer's intelligence and lore of learning, 
he was indnced to undertake this work.” 

The SaMeatu-l Akdllm contains a description of the Terrestrial 
Globe, its inhabited quarter, and the seven grand divisions of 
the latter. A short account of the wonders and curiosities of 
every country, a brief account of the Prophets, great kings, 
philosophers, and celebrated and great men of many countries. 

" Quotations,” says the author, “ from every existing work have 
been sometimes copied vert>atim into this work, and sometimes, 
when the style of the original was too figurative, alterations have 
been made in the extracts, my object being that my readers 
might acquire some knowledge both of the ancient and modem 
style of the Persian language, and by dwerving its changes 
should be led to reflect that every sublunary thing is subject to 
change.” The reason is somewhat curious, especially as that 
moral might be much more easily leamt from the political 
vicissitudes he undertakes to record. 

The author moreover confesses that he has an eye to his own 
interest in this compilation. “ If the work shall ever bo perused 
by the intelligent and learned English, it is expected that, taking 
into their consideration the troubles and old ago of the author, 
th^ rrill always do him the favour of maintaining their kind 
regards towards him and his descendants, especially as this was 
the first Persian work compiled under their auspices, which gave 
a history of the establishment of the British Empire.” This 
supplication has been granted, and his son has been raised to high 
office under the British Government. He concludes by saying 
that this work was composed when he was in his sixtieth year, 
and was submitted for the inspection of Captain Scott and Colonel 
Polier before being engrossed. 

It is probable that this work is amongst those used by Capt. 
Scott in his account of Aurangzeb’s successors ; but as in the two 
copies of his history which I have examined, the promised list of 
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MS. authorities is not given, there is no knowing what were the 
materials which he used as the chief sources of his information. 
SiZE—Large 8vo., 888 pages of 26 lines each. 


EXTRACT. 

The British, after the rainy season, m the year 1178 a.h. 
(1764 A.n.), marched upon Baksar, and in a pitched battle defeated 
Shuj&’u-d daula, who retreated to Lucknow. The conquerors ad- 
vanced upon A114h4b&d, and laid siege to its strong fort, which 
surrendered after a short' resistance ; whereupon the Naw4b was 
obliged to abandon all his dominions. Tho British had now 
under their entire control the conquered provinces ; but they did 
not kill or plunder their subjects ; nor did the rdnt-free holders 
and pensioners find any cause to complain. Shuj4u-d daula 
courted the alliance and support of Ahmad Kh4n Bangash, ruler 
of Farrukh4b4d, H4fii Rahmat i:h4n, and Dundl Khan, chiefs of 
BcJiilla, Bttteilly, and Anwal4, which they all declined. Then he 
repaired to K41pi, but he was driven thence by the British. 

At this time the Emperor of Dehli made an alliance with the 
British, and the district of A114h4b4d was assigned to him for 
his residence. He agreed to grant to the Company posses- 
sion of the Bengal province, in return for which ha was to 
receive annually twenty-five lac9 of rupees. Moreover, seventy- 
five hc$ were given to him as a present. After some years 
Muniru-d daula, revising the treaty, increased the payment to 
twenty-seven lacs of rupees ; but when the Emperor returned to 
Dehli, the stipulated payments were withheld. Shuj4’u-d daula, 
making peace with the English, was restored to his dominions of 
Oudh, where he soon gathered great strength. In a few years 
Ahmad Kh4n Bangash, Duudi Kh4n, and other famous Bohilla 
chiefs, departed this life, and of all tho Rohilla chiefi there re- 
mained not one’ to raise the standard, of sovereignty and Isl4m, 
except H4fiz Rahmat Kh4u, from-ShAh-J4h4npur, Bareilly , and 
Pllibhlt, to Sambhal. Shuj4’u-d daula, with the aid of the 
English, invaded the territories of HAfiz Rahmat, who was 
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killed in battle ; but the victory was entirely owing to British 
valour. The Rohilla country then came into tlie power of 
Shuja u-d daula, and great distress fell upon it, for it was given 
up to his unrestrained desires. At length the Naw&b's ex- 
cessive indulgence brought on him a severe disease. By the 
British directions he made a treaty with Faizu-llah Khan, son of 
^Ali Muhammad Khiii Bohilla, who obtained under it liis 
hereditary estates of B^inpur. Shuj4'u-d daula, still labouring 
under his tormenting disease, removed from Laldong to Oudh, 
and there died. His sou, Mirza Mani, succeeded him, with the 
title of Amfu-d daula. 
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CVIII 

JAHitN-NUMA 

or 

KITDRATU-LLAH. 

Thk 'WoRLT>*REFLEcnNo Mirror" was written by Shaikh 
Eudratu-llah Sadiki, an inhabitant of Mari, near the town of 
K&bar ii: Bohilkhand. He quotes several authorities of the 
ordinaiy stamp, as well as all those mentioned in the KhuHaatv-i 
Tawdrikh, which he would evidently wish the incautious reader 
to believe were consulted by him also in original. 

There is nothing novel in the work, bnt the Biographies at the 
end are useful. It vras commenced in the year 1191 a.h. (1777 
A.D.), and bears the same date at the end ; but this is evidently 
a mistake, for, at the close of the DehIt history, events are 
brought down to the year 1193 a.h. (1779 A.D.), “ when twenty 
years had elapsed of the reign of Sb4h 'Alam, and in every 
comer of the kingdom people aspired to exercise independence. 
AlUh^b&d. Oudh, £t4wab, Shukoh&bfid, and the whole country 
of the Afghans (Rohillas) are in the possession of the Naw&b 
Wazir Asafu-d daula, and the whole country of Bengal has 
been subjected by the strong arm of the Firingis. The country 
of the J4ts is under Najaf Kh&n, and the Dakhin is partly 
under Niz4m 'All Kh4n, partly under the Mahrattas. and partly 
under Haidar Ndik and Muhammad *Ali Khfin Sir&ju-d daula 
of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold the whole s&ha of the Panj&b, 
and L&hore, and Mnlt&n; and Jainagar and other places are 
held by Z4bita Sb4n. In this manner other zaminddrt have 
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establuilied thenrmlTes here and there. All the world is wait- 
ing in anxions expectation of the appearance of Im&m Mahdi, 
who is to come in the latter days. Sh&h ’iAam sits in the 
palace of Dehlf, and has no thought beyond the gratification of 
his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and 
grierously oppressed even unto death.’* It is to be regretted 
that these desponding anticipations are not occasionally reverted 
to by the present fortunate generation. 

The author gives us some information respecting himself at the 
close of his work. He tells us that his progenitors arrived in 
India as early as the time of Pirthi R&j,,and that he had a large 
body of foreign cavalry under his command at Sonpat. Borne of 
his ancestors are buried in Sonpat and Ajmir, where they died 
waging holy wars* In course of time they moved into Ro- 
hilkhand, and B4ja T&j Kh&n, of the Katehrz&i clan, bestowed 
Mav{ and twelve other villages in K4bar upon the family. 
There they have continued to reside, and amongst them have ap- 
peared several prodigies of excellence and learning. In the course 
of their genealogy, he states many anachronisms and other im- 
probabilities, which throw doubt upon the correctness of the 
family tree. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. l-^Introduction, Creation and Pro- Adamite Eras, 
p. 8— Chapter 1. Adam and the Prophevd, p. 27—11. Philosophers, 
p. 144— IIL Kings of Persia, in four Sections {makdlas), p. 160 
—IV. Kings of Arabia before Isldm, p. 197— V. The Prophet 
Muhammad, m five Sections, p. 206— VI. The ’Ummayide 
Khalifs, p. 362— VII. The 'Abbfuside Khalifs, p. 402— VIII. to 
XX. The S&m&nis, Ghaznlvides, Ghorians, and other Dynasties, 
p. 421— XXI. KhdndkfLrs of Hum, p. 491— XXII. Kaidsaras 
of Rum, p. 494— XXIII. The Khdns of the Turks, in three 
Sections, p. 611— XXIV. Changix Khdn and his sons, in four 
Sections, p. 614 — XXV. Branches of the Mughals, p. 540 — 
XIXVI. Timdr and his sons, p. 646— XXVII. The Uzbaks, p. 
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563 — XXVni, The Safavis, p. 566 — XXIX. The seven Cliaiate$« 
and the Subaa of Hindust&n, in two Sections, p. 570 — XXX 
The B^jas of Hindustan, in fifteen Sections, p. 592 — XXXI. 
The Sult&ns of Hindust&n from Muhammad S&m to the present 
time, in five Sections, p. 630 — XXXII. to XXXIX. Sultans of 
the Dakhih, Gujar&t, Thattd, Bengal, Jaunpur, M&lw&, Kashmir, 
and Multin, p. 864 — Conclusion, Biographies of learned Doctors, 
Devotees and Sain£s, and a brief account of the Author, p. 925. 

The only copy which I know of this work is a very clean and 
correct one, in the library of Sa'idu-d din Ahmad Kh4n, a gentle- 
man of Mur&d4bad. 

Size — 4to., 1378 pages of 21 lines each. 
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MA-ASIRU-L UMARA 

OF 

SUKR NAWA'Z KHA'N SAMS^MU-D DAULA.= 

[This work may be called the Peerage of the JMuijhal Empire.] 
It consists of a Biographical Dictionary of the illustrious men 
who have flourished in Hindust&n and the Dakhiu under the 
house of Timur from Akbar to 1155 a.h. 

[“Anir Kam&lu-d din, the fifth ancestor of Sh4h Nawfiz 
Kh&n, came from Khwdf to Hindustan in the reign of Akbar, 
whose service he entered ; and his descendants held in succession 
some of the highest offices of State under the succeeding 
Emperors. Sh&h Nawdz Kh&n, whose origin^ name was 
’Abdu-r Bazz&k al Husaini, was born at Lahore in 1111 a.h. 
(1699 A.D.). Early in life he went to Aurangibdd, where roost of 
his relatives resided, and he was not long afterwards appointed 
Diwdn of Bir&r, Having incurred the displeasure of Nizirau-1 
Mulk Asaf J&h, by favouring the revolt of his son Ndsir Jang, 
he was disgraced, and went into retirement. It was during this 
period that he composed the Ma-dsirii^l Umard. After he had 
passed five years in seclusion, Asaf J&h, in 1160 a.h. (1747 
A.D.), •shortly before his death, took him again into favour, and 
reinstated him in the Bivodnk of Birkr. Shah Nawiz Khan 
enjoyed the highest honours under Nasir Jang, the son and suc- 
cessor of Asaf Jah, and subsequently became tlie chief minister 
of Sal&bat J4ng, the Subaddr of the l.)akhin, and played a 
conspicuous part in the aflairs of that poition of India, and the 
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straggles for sapremaey between the English and French. He was 
assassinated in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d.). Ghnl&m 'Alf impficates 
Bossy in his moider, but the charge appears to be without 
foundation, the native historian being no doubt misled by his 
prejudices.""] 

The work was commenced by Sh&h Naw^ Kh&n Sams&mii-d 
daula, but he left it unfinished, and in the turbulent scenes which 
succeeded his death, his house was plundered, and his manuscript 
scattered in various directions. It was considered as lost, till 
Mir QbuUm 'All, surnamed Asdd, the author of two biographical 
works, the 8arv-i J!zdd and Khazdna-i Amira^^ and a friend of 
Slidh Naw&z Ehdn, collected the greater portion of the missing 
leaves, and restored the work to its entire form with a few addi- 
tions, amongst which was the life of the author,’ and a preftce, 
which gives an account of the work* 

Ghul&m "Ali was a poet and a biographer of poets. He was 
born in 1116 a«h. (1704 a.d.), but the date of his death is not 
known. He was at one time attaclied to Samsdmu-d daula in 
the capacity of amanuensis. He travelled into various parts of 
India, and visited Mecca and Medina, and, according to the 
Khuldzatu^l Afkdr^ ‘after his journeys and pilgrimage he was 
much honoured, during his residence at Aurang&bdd, by the 
Sihaddrs^ and associated in friendly intimacy with the sons of 
Niz&mu-I Mulk Asaf J&h ; yet with these temptations he never 
engaged in the affairs of the world.^ 

“ The biographies comprised in the first edition of the work 
extend to Ghul&m ’All’s own time, and are 261 in number, in- 
cluding the life of the author by the editor.""] 

At a subsequent period the son of Sams&mu-d daula, named 
"Abdu-1 Hai Kh&n, completed the work in its present form, giving 
insertion to his father’s original Introduction, and to the Intro- 

^ Though profeiiedljs Biography of Persian Poets, the Khatdm-i Amira contains 
a Tcrj full account of the transactions of a great portion of the last century, the author 
taking every opportunity of interweaving historical natter in his narrative. The 
passages relativa to tha Kaw&bs of Oudh occupy about one*fifth of the entire work. 

* Tranalateil by H. H. Wilson, in the OrUnUtl QiMrUrly vol. iv. 
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duction of Mir QhuUm ’AU. So the work as it at preseot 
stands contains [“ The Preface by the Editor.— The Original 
Preface of Sh4h Naw4z Khdn.— The Preface by Ghulim 'AH.— 
The Life of Shdh Nawiz Kh4n by Ghddra 'AH.— An Index to 
the Biographies. — The Biographies arranged in alphabetical order. 
— Conclusion, containing a short life of the Editor, 'Abdu-l Hai 
Khinr] 

[“ The biographies in the second edition are 731 in number, 
giving an increase of 569 lives not contaiued in the former 
edition. They are very ably written, and are full of important 
historical detail ; and as they include the lives of all the most 
eminent men who flourished in the time of the Mughal Emperors 
of the House of Timur down to 1194 a.h. (1780 a.d.), the 
Ma-dairthl umard must always hold its place as one of the 
roost valuable books of reference for the student of Indian 
History. 'Abdu-l Hai enumerates no less than thirty histories 
and biographical treatises from which he has drawn the materials 
for his portion of the work,’’] 

Coldnel Stewart has curiously confused the names of the 
authors of the Mchdsiru-l umard. He has completely reversed 
the relations of father and son, observing, “ This book was 
compiled by ’Abdu-1 Hai bin 'Abdu-r Bazz4k Sh4h Naw4z 
Kh4n, and finished by his sou Samsamu-d daula a.d. 1779.''^ Ho 
has repeated the error in the list of authorities prefixed to his 
History of Bengal. Ho appears to have been misled by the 
latter nobleman’s different appellations ; his name being ’Abdu-r 
Razz&k, and his titles successively Sh4h Nawfiz Kh&n and 
Sams4mu-d daula. 

[“’Abdu-1 Hai Khan was born in 1142 a.h. (1729 a.d.), and 
in 1162 A.H. (1748 a.d.) was elevated to the rank of Kh&n by 
Nizdm N&sir Jang, who also bestowed upon him the Dkwdnk of 
Birdr. In the time of Sal&bat Jang he became commandant of 
Daulat&b&d. On his father’s murder in 1171 a.h. (1767 a.d.), he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of GolkondS; but he was subso- 

» Cat. of Tippoo’a library, p. i*. 
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quently released in 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.) by Niz&mu-d daula 
Asaf J&h II., who treated him with great distinction, and re- 
instated him in his paternal title as Sams&mu-l Mulk. He died 
in 1196 A.H. (1781 a.d.). *Abdu-l Hai’s title varies in a rather 
perplexing way. It was at first Shamsu-d daula Dildwar Jang, 
When he was released from prison, he received his father's title, 
and became Sams&mu-d daula Samsdm Jang. In his Appendix 
to the Ma-dsiru4 imiard he calls himself Samsdmu-1 Mulk, and 
gives his poetical name as Sdrim, Mr. Bland refers to a work 
m which he is called Samsdrau-1 Mulk Dildwar Jang.*' 

Size — Fol. 17 in. by llj, 421 pages, 25 lines in a page. 

EXTRACTS. 

Mahdhat Khan Khdn-khdndn Sipdh-sdldr. 

Zam&na Beg was son of Ohuyur Beg Kdbuli, and belonged to 
the Saiyids of the pure Bazwiya stock. Khan-zaman, son of 
Mahdbat Khdn, in a history which he wrote, traces the descent 
of his ancestors from the Prophet Moses, They were all men of 
position and wealth. Ghnyur Beg came from Shir&z to K&bul, 
and settled among one of the tribes of that neighbourhood. He 
was enrolled among the military followers of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, and on the death of the Mirza he obtained employment in 
the service of the Emperor Akbar, when he distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigtl against Ghitor, Zaindna Beg in his youth 
was entered among the ahadis of Prince Salim (Jahdngir), and, 
having rendered some acceptable services, he, in a short time, 
received a suitable mansad, and was made Bakhshi of the shdgird- 
pe%ha 9 . When Bdja Uchaina made a treaty and agreement with 
Mn'azzam Ehdu Fathpuri at Alldhdbdd, and came to wait upon 
the Prince, the city and its environs swarmed with his numerous 
followers. Whenever he went out, all men, high and low, gazed 
with wondering eyes at his followers. This annoyed the Prince, 
who, said one night in private, Why should I be troubled with 
this man Zamdna Beg said that if permission were given, he 
> A large pordoB of thii article has been taken from 
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would that very night settle his business. Having received direc- 
tions, he went alone with a servant at midnight to the dwelling 
of the R&ja, who was drunk and fast asleep. He left his servant 
at the door, and telling the B4ja*s servants to wait outside^ because 
he had a royal message to deliver, he went into the tent, cut off 
the Adja's head, wrapped it in a shawl, and came out. Telling 
the servants that no one must go in, because he had an answer 
to bring, he took the head and threw it down before the Prince. 
Orders were immediately given for plundering the Bdja^s followers. 
When these discovered what had happened, they dispersed, and 
all the R&ja’s treasure and animals were confiscated to the State. 
Zamana Be^ received the title of Mahdbat Khdn, and at the 

9 

beginning of the reign of Jah&ngir he was raised to a'mtfnsaft of 
3000, and sent in command of an army against the Rdnd. ^ • • 

MuHamad Khan, 

Mu^taihad Khdn Muhammad Shanif was a native of Persia, 
of obscure station. On his coming to India his good fortune 
caused his introduction to Jannat Makdni (Jah&ngir). In the 
third year of the reign he was honoured witli the title of 
MuHamad Eh&n. He was BahhM of the Aliodii for a long 
time. In the ninth year died Sulaim&n Beg Fid&i KliAn, who 
was Bakhshi of the army of Prince Shih Jah&n in the campaign 
against the RAn&. Mu'tamad Khan was then appointed to the 
office. In the eleventh year, when the Prince was deputed to 
make airaDgements in the Dakhin, the office of Bakhshi was 
again entiu^ to him. * * Although he had a reputation for 
his knowledge of bistoiy, yet it appears from his work IkhdU 
ndma JahdngiH^ which is written in an easy flowing style, that 
he had very little skill in historical writing, as, notwithstanding 
his holding the office of Ahad^navisit he has not only left out 
many trifling matters, but has even narrated imperfectly im- 
portant facts. 

> (The rabitqQcnl cweer of this noblMits oeoopioi s leading place in tbe hiatorj 
of tho reigne of JahbSgtr and Sbkb Jab&a, tupri Yol. YI.] 
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TAZKIRATU-L UMAEA 

or 

KEWAL BAM. 

This is a fiiograpliical account of the nobles of Hinddstin, from 
the time of Akbar to Bah&dur Sh&h, by Kewal Rdm, son of 
llaghun&th Dda Agarwdia, inhabitant of Kasna in Bulandshahr^ 
written in the year 1194 a.h. (1780 a.d.). It gives an account 
of all dignitaries above the mamah of two hundred, and of the 
Hindu BAJm who distinguished themselves during that period. 
It contains very little more than the patents of nobility, privi- 
leges and insignia bestowed upon each person, and the occasion 
of his promotK*n. It is altogether a very meagre compilation 
compared with the Mii-dtiru-l Uniam. 

Size — 8vo., 701 pages of 15 lines each. 
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SAWANIH-I AKBARf 

07 

AMfB HAIDAR HUSAINf 

[This is a modem histoiy of the Emperor Akbar, written by 
Amir Haidar Husaini W&siti of BilgrAm, whose ancestors came 
from W&sit in Arabia. The work was compiled at the instance 
of MufidLlikhara-d daula Bah&dur 8haakat*i JTang William 
Kirkpatrick,'” and so iqnst hare been written towards the close 
of the last cv,ntnry. It bears no date, and unfortunately extends 
only to the end of the twenty*Wrth year of the reign. The 
author states that he derired his materials from the JLkbar^iidma 
of Abd-1 Fax], the Munialhab of Bad&dnf, the Tabakdt of 
Niz4mn-d din Ahmad, Firishta, the Akbar-ndma of Ill&hd&d 
Faixi Sihrindi, the Ma-dtiru-l umard and other works. He adds 
that he used the four parts of the Iwhi-e Abit-l £axl^ and es- 
pecially mentions the fourth part, expressing his surprise that it 
has been so little referred to by historians. The Iiishd is a well- 
known work, and has often been printed, but in three parts onljj 
so, Mr. Blochmann says, it looks as if Amir Haidaris copy of 
the fourth part was unique.” But a reference made by Sir H. 
Elliot in p. 413, Yol. Y. of this work, shows that he had access 
to this rare portion of the work. The Akbaf^-ndvia of Abu-1 FazI 
is the authority mainly relied upon, and the author says he ^4ias 
omitted those superfluities of language which Abu-1 Fazl em- 
ployed for rhetorical purposes./^ 

^This work,” adds Mr. Blochmann, **i8 perlups the only 
critical historical work written by a natire,” and he particularly 
recommends it to the notice of European historians.' 

Sizs — ^Large 8vo., 843 pages of 15 lines each.] 

> JMmi, toL i pp. xxxi. and 316.] 
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SIYARU-L MUTA-AKHKHIRfN 

OP 

GHULA'M HUSAIN KHXN. 

[The first part of this work gives a general description of 
Hindustan, of its provinces, cities, products and people. It also 
gives a summary of the ancient history as derived from the 
Sanskrit works translated by Faizi and others. It then notices 
the rise of the Muhammadan power, and adds a succinct history 
of the reigns of the various sovereigns down to the death of 
Aurangzeb. This constitutes the first volume of the work, and 
its contents are generally identical with those of the Khiildmtu^t 
Taicdrikh. The author has been severely condemned by Col. 
Lees ^ for glaring plagiarism in having stated that he derived his 
matter from the work of an old mumhty without ever mentioning 
the name of the author of the Khuldsatiirt Taicdrikh, It has 
been shown by Sir H. M. Elliot,, in No. LXXXIV., that the 
Khnldsatu-t Tawdrtkh itself is a gross piracy of an anonymous 
work called Mukhtasiru-t Tawdrtkh, and it may have been this 
very work that Ghuldm Husain used and referred to as the pro- 
duction of “ some old tnumhi.^^^ 

[It is the second volume of the work that has become famous, 
and to which the title Siijarii-l Muta-akhkhirin,^ “ Review of 
Modern Times,'’ is particularly applicable.] This consists of a 

' [Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, n s. toI. iii.] 

^ [Writer# disagree as to the exact reading and meaning of the title. It may be 
Sairu-l Muta-akhkhirin^ “ Review of Modern Times,” which seems to bo favoured by 
the French translator and the Calcutta editor, — or Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin, 
VMannci's of the Moderns,” as rendered by Briggs, and foUowed by Sir II. M. 
Elliot.] 
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general histoiy of India from 1700 to 1786 a.d. It contains the 
rei^s of the last seren Emperors of Hindust&n, an account of 
the progress of the English in Bengal up to 1781 A.D., and a 
critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal, 
The author treats these important subjects with a freedom and 
spirit, and with a force, clearness and simplicity of style very 
unusual in an Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to 
pre-eminence among Muhammadan historians. [“ It is written/* 
says General Briggs, “ in the style of private memoirs, the most 
useful and engaging shape which history can assume ; nor, 
excepting in the peculiarities which belong to the Muhammadan 
character and creed, do we perceive throughout it ^ages any 
inferiority to the historical memoirs of Europe. The Due de 
Sully, Lord Clarendon or Bishop Burnet need not have been 
ashamed to be the authors of such a production.**] 

The testimony which Ghul&m Husain bears to the merits of 
the English is on the whole creditable to therh. Dr. Tennant 
observes that ^'of injustice and corruption, as judges, the author 
entirely acquits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppression, 
as rulers, he brings not the slightest imputatiod. From his 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, and his bias, if he felt 
any, being wholly against us, we may applaud our early ad- 
Tenturers for having obtained this honourable testimony to their 
character. From want of knowledge in the language, he does 
accuse them of sometimes having suffered themselves to be 
imposed on by their banians and sarkdrs ; nor does he conceal 
that injustice was sometimes committed through their inter- 
ference. Persian writings and books are not committed to the 
press and disseminated by publication as in Europe. This 
author’s MSS., for many years, were handed about privately 
among the natives. He could, therefore, have no fear of giving 
offence to the English by what he brought forward. This is 
indeed apparent from many strictures he has written abundantly 
severe ; nor there seem any intention to please by flatteiy 
in a work that was never submitted to the perusal of the English. 
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The praises of General Goddard, and of many other indiridnals, 
to be foand in the 8iyaru4 Muia-akhhhirin^ are no exception to 
this remark, since they are evidently the effusions of sincerity and 
gratitude, and some of them, as that of Mr. Fullarton, were 
written long after the parties concerned had left the country. 
Without having any knowledge pf civil liberty in the abstract, 
this author possessed the fullest enjoyment of it, and from this 
circumstance his testimony has become of great importance.*'*^ 

The Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirln, or Manners of the Modems,** 
was completed in the year 1783 by Saiyid Ghulam *Ali Sh&n 
Tab&tab&, a relation of Naw&b ^Alivardi Kh&n. His father, 
Hid&yat ’Ali Eh&n, held the Government of Bih^ir in the 
s&baddrship of Mah&bat Jang, as the ndib^ or deputy, of his 
nephew and son-in-law Haibat Jang. He was afterwards 
Faujddr, or military governor, of Sonpat and Pfinipat, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shkh. Oz) the flight of Sh&b *Alam from 
Dehll to avoid the persecution of Gh&ziu-d din Kh&n, he ac« 
companied him as his Mir-bakhsM or chief paymaster ; having 
obtained for his eldest son Ghul&m Husain, the post of Jfir- 
munshi or principal secretary ; and for his second son Pakhm-d 
daula, that of Diicdn-i tan or overseer of the household. The 
necessities of the Prince at length compelled Hid&yat ’All to 
relinquish his station, and he retired to his jdyir in Bih&r, where 
he died soon after the deposition of S&siin ’Ali Eh&n. 

His son, Ghul&m Haidar, afterwards acted as representative of 
Kasim *Ali Eh&n in Calcutta, till his suspected attachment to 
the English occasioned his removal. He was then engaged in 
various services under our own Government, and received many 
marks of favour from General Goddard, whom he attended on 
several enterprises. Tn a short Preface he says, ^No one 
apparently having stood forth to write an account of the nobles 
of Hind since the death of Aurangzeh, 1 will briefly record what 
I know on the subject, or have heard from trustworthy and 
esteemed narrators, to the end that if hereafter any intelligent 
^ Teniuiit'f Indian Becreations, vol. L p. 280. 
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historiaa shonld be inclined to write the erents of fonner times, 
the thread ef snoceasiTe occurrences might not be entirely broken. 
Belying, therefore, on the Divine aid, I {proceed to the execution 
of ,my task, and will put down in clear language, free from 
abstrosenesa, whataoever I have heard related by persona con* 
aidered worthy of credit. If any mistakes occur, my apology ia 
evident: those who have famished the information must be 
answerable.'' 

Some farmer particulars of the author may be frond in volumes 
i. an4 iii. of the Asiatic Annual Register^ in which Extracts 
are given from .his. autobiography, which is said to have been 
prefixed to his History, but it does not appear there in the 
printed edition by 'Abdu-1 Majid. 

Tliis wi^ik was translated into English by Mustafi, a French 
renegade, and published at Calcutta in 1789 in three quarto 
volumes. The history of the translator is not very well known, 
but it appears from his Preface that he w^ in English employ, 
that he was a Muhammadan, and that he was plundered during 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was a French, Italian, Turkish, 
and apparently a classical scholar, also a perfect rqaster of Persian 
and Hindust&ni. But although^ he prided himself upon his 
knowledge of English, he was not thoroughly versed in our 
tongue, and it is to be regretted that his translation was made 
into a language of which he was not a master, for his version is 
full of Gallicisms, although he says that he “ could not write in 
any other language so fluently.’’ A large portion of the im- 
pression of his work was lost on its way to England, [and it has 
long been a rare book, only to be found here and t|iere in public 
libraries.] 

General Briggs undertook to bring out a new translation, [but 
he published only one volume, containing about one-sixth of the 
whole work, and this was more an amended version of the original 
translator’s English than a revision of his translation.] A 
portion of the work relating to the transactions in Bengal has been 
translated in the second 'volume of Scott s Histovy of the Dcccan 
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The 8iyaru4 Muta-akhkhitin has been printed more than 
once at Galcntta. An excellent edition of the first volume was 
brought out there in 1836 by Hakim 'Abdu-1 Majid, in a quarto 
Tolume of 634 pages. 

The work is well known to English readers from the many 
quotations and abstracts which Mill has made fit>m it in liis 
History of India ; [and OhuUm Husain is the Mnsulra&n his- 
torian of those times ^ whom Macaulay has quoted and spoken 
of with approval.^ In fact, the native side of the history of 
Ghul&m Husaiu^s days, as it appears in the works of English 
writers, rests almost entirely upon his authority. The limits of 
the present volume will not allow of such lengthy extracts as 
the merits of the work require, and it seems preferable to bring 
forward the views and statemCifts of other writers, mor/. of whom 
are entirely unknown to the European reader. For these reasons 
no £xti*acts from the work are here given ; but it is greatly to be 
desired that a complete translation of this history should be 
accessible to the students of Indian history.] 

^ Emy on Olite. 
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MULAKHKHASU-T TAWARlKH 

OF 

FARZAND 'Air HUSAIN. 

This is an abridgment of the Sif/aru^l Muta-akhkhirin by 
Farzand ’AH of Monghir, who says respecting himself : 

“ Being highly desirous to learn the history of the great kings 
of former times, I employed myself in the study of the Sit/anhl 
Muta-akhkhirln^ the unrivalled composition of 6hul&m ’All 
Khdn. As this book has many beauties and advantages, which 
are rarely found in any other work on history, it has ever been 
dear to my heart ; but its extreme prolixity not only demands 
a long time for its perusal, but exhausts the patieiu^e of readers ; 
so at the request of some of my friends, I made an abstract of 
the work, and denominated it Mulakhklmu-t Tawdrikh^ 

This work is divided into three parts. Part I. Brief account 
of the Kings of India, from the reign of Tfmiir to the twenty- 
second year of Muhammad Sli&h, 1738 a.d. Part II. A full 
account of the transactions in Bengal, ’Azim&b&d, and Orissa, to 
the commencement of the English rule in 1781 a.d. Part HI. 
Transactions from the twenty-second year of Muhammad Sh&h 
up the twenty-third year of Shdh ’Alam’s reign, 1781 A.D. 

It has been printed in a quarto volume, containing 611 pages 
of 19 lines each. 

There is another abridgment of the Sijfaru-l Muta^akhkhirin 
by Maulavi ’Abdu-1 Karim, Head Master of the Persian Office. 
It was printed in Calcutta in one volume quarto in 1827, under 
the name of Zubdatu^t Tawdrikh. 
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CXIV. 

MrKH-I MAMi^LIK-I HIND 

OF 

GHULi!fM B^SIT. 

This is a compilatioD by Ghul&m B&sit, undertaken the 8ug« 
gestion of an English officer. The title is the one borne by the 
copy at Bombay which I have had the opportunity of consulting. 
[But there is a work bearing the title of TdHkh-% Bdaity which is 
probably the same as this.] 

The author tells us of himself, that he had no excellence of 
person or mind, and was long living on the income of a few acres 
of land which had descended to him from his ancestors, when, 
to his misfortune, his tenure, along with the other rent-free 
tenures in the province of Oudh, was resumed, and he was 
consequently reduced to the greatest distress and embarrassment. 
The author in this emergency wished that, like his ancestor^', 
who for about three hundred years had been in the service of the 
Emperors of Hindust&n, he also might enter the service of the 
same family. But although, he observes, there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people as insignificant as himself, 
who, notwithstanding the decline of the empire, subsisted upon 
the bounty of that house, he through his bad luck was disap- 
pointed in that expectation, and was obliged to seek employment 
under the English, who were noted for their generosity and 
courage. He assumed the name of a mumhi in order to secure 
his daily bread, and through the grace of God and the kindness of 
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his masters, he at last obtained a sufficient provision for himself 
and children, and prayed God for the wel&re of the English who 
had supported him. 

In the year 1196 a.h. (1782 a.d.) he went to Calcutta, in com* 
pany with Ptik&du-d daula Nasiru-l Mulk General Charles Buii, 
who one day requested him to write a brief account of the Eulers 
of Hindust&n, whether Musulm&n or Hindu, on the authority 
both of books and of oral testimony. As he considered grati- 
tude paramount to all other obligations, he abstracted preceding 
authors, and noted down all that he had heard from his father 
Shaikh Saifii-llah of Bijnor, who had been during his whole life in 
the royal service, and had attained the great age of one hundred 
and five years. Although he abridged the accounts derived from 
other historians, he did so without the omission of any material 
points ; and on the conclusion of his work, delivered one copy to 
his patron, and retained one for himself. 

He does not state from what works he compiled his history 
but in the course of it he mentions incidentally, amongst others, 
the Mahdbhdrat, Matlahi-l Amvdr, Tdrikh-i Bahadur-shdhi, 
Tdrihh^i Yaminl^ the histories of Ilaji Muhshnmad Kandahdri 
and NizAmu-d din Ahmad. As these are all mentioned by 
Firishta, it is probable that he only quotes them at second-hand. 

He appears to have taken a very short time about the com- 
pilation, for he brings it down to the 10th of Ramazan of the 
same year in which he commenced it, namely, 1190 a.h. (1782 
A.D.), the twenty-fourth year of Shah 'Alain’s reign, upon whose 
head he invokes a blessing. 

The work is not divided into regular Books and Chapters. He 
begins with the Creation, proceeds from the Patriarchs, Hindu 
Demigods and Rajas to the Ghazni vides and SultAns of Dclili 
down to the reigning monarch. Before treating of the Timurian 
Sovereigns, he introduces an account of the Rulers of Sind, 
Mult&n, Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, the Baliman»s, the Kings 
of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, BirAr, GujarAt, MAlwA, KhAndcsh and 
Malabar. 
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I know of only two copies of this histdiy. One belonged to 
the late MaII& Firoz of Bombay, and another I saw at Kananj 
with the title Zuhdatu^t Tawdrikh. 

[The Extract was translated by a munshi^ and reyised by Sir 
H. M. Elliot] 

Size— 8yo., 612 pages of 17 lines each. 


EXTRACT. 

In 1020 A.H. (1611 A.D.), the Emperor Nuru-d din Jah&ngir 
made over the fort of Siirat, in the province of Gujar&t, to the 
English, against whom the Firingis of Portugal bear a most 
deadly enmity, and both are thirsty of each other^s blood. This 
was the place where the English made their iSrst settlement 
in India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portu- 
guese. For instance, they consider Jesus Christ (may the peace 
of God rest on him !) a servant of God and His prophet, but do 
not admit that he was the Son of God. They are in no wise 
obedient to the King of Portugal, but have their own king. 
At present, a.h. 1196 (1782 a.d.), these people have sway over 
most parts of Hindust&n. 

The people of MaUb&r are for the most part infidels, and their 
chief is called Ghai&r (Gharay&r P). Their marriage ceremony 
consists in tying some writing round the neck of the bride, but 
this is not of much effect, for women are not restricted to one 
marriage. One woman may have several husbands, and she 
cohabits every night with one of them by turns. The carpenters, 
blacksmiths, dyers, in short, all except Brahmins, form connexions 
with each other in this fashion. 

Originally the infidel Khokhars of the Panj&b, before embrac- 
ing Isldm, observed a very curious custom. Among them also 
polyandry prevailed. When one husband went into the house 
of the woman, he left something at the door as a signal, so that, 
if another husband happened to come at the same lime, he might 
upon seeing it return. Besides this, if a daughter was bom, she 
wa« taken out of the house immediately, and it was proclaimed, 
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“‘Will any person porehaae this girl, or notP" If there ap- 
peared any pnrehaser, she iras {pren to him ; otherwise she was 
pat to death. 

It is also a enstom among the Malib&ris, that in case of 
there being sereral brothers, none except the eldest is allowed to 
many, because in that case there would be many heirs, and dis- 
putes might arise. If any of the other brothers desires a woman, 
he must go to some common strumpet of the bdsdr, but he can- 
not many. If the eldest brother die, the survivors are to keep 
monniing for him during a whole year ; and so on in propor- 
tion for the other brothers. Amongst them women make their 
advances to the men 

The Malib&ris are divided into three classes. If a person of 
the highest class cohabit with one of the lowest, he is not 
allowed to eat until he. has bathed, and if he should so eat, he is 
sold by the governor to the people of the lowest class, and is 
made a slave ; unless he manages to escape to some place where 
he is not recognized. In the same manner, a person of the 
lowest class cannot cook for one of the highest ; and if the latter 
eats food from the hands of the former, he is degraded from his 
class. 
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OXV. 


CHAHifB GULZAB SHTTJiC’r 

ow 

HABr OHABAN Dii^S. 

Thb author of this work is Hari Oharan D&s, son of Udai B&i, 
son of Mttkund B&f, son of S&gar Mai, lato ehqudhari and 
kaningo of the pargana of Mirat, in the province of Dehli* He 
tells us that he was in the employment of Naw&b E&sim ^Ali 
Khin ; and in the first year of the reign of ^Alamgir II., he 
accompanied the Naw&b and his daughter, Najbu-n Nisd Eh&nam, 
alias Bibi Eh&nam, wife of the late Naw&b, Najmu-d daula 
Is’h&k Eh&n, when they proceeded to Oudh, to have an inter- 
view with Naw&b Mirz& 'Al( Eii&n Iftikh&ru-d daula and S&iir 
Jang Kh&n-kh&n&n, the brothers of the deceased Naw&b, and 
sons of Naw&b Mu'tainadu-d daula Is'h&k Kli&n. 

K&sim ’All Eh&n, immediately after his arrival at Faiz&b&d, 
departed this world, and the death of that nobleman was a heavy 
blow to all his relations and friends. The compiler, after this 
lamentable event, was, however, kindly retained in the service of 
the daughter of the deceased Nawkb and his sons Shafik 'Ali 
Kh&n and Xkk ’AU Ehdn. Shafik ’AH Ehdn, the elder brother, 
was much affected by the death of his father, and survived him 
only a few years. He was succeeded by his son, Husain 'AH 
Kh&n, who, having the same favourable regard which his father 
had towards the compiler, permitted him, through the recom- 
mendation of Najbu-n Nisa Begam, to continue to receive his 
allowance. 

Although the family of the deceased Nawdb was so kindly 
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disposed towards him, yet, on account of some events which he 
promises to detail, a considerable change took place in his circum- 
stances, and he was not so comfortably situated as before. 
Having no employment which could occupy his attention, and 
not wishing to waste his time in idleness, he devoted himself to 
the study of histories and biographical accounts of the ancient 
Kings. In this agreeable pursuit he was liberally assisted by 
Ibr&him ’All Kh4n, alias Mirzi Khair4t!, son of Hikmat-ma"&b 
Kh&n, physician to the Emperor Ahmad Sh&h. This learned man 
was a near relation of the deceased Naw&b E&sim 'AH Kh&n, and 
had come with him to Faiz&b&d. He was one of the greatest 
scholars of the time, and had a tolerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics and other sciences. He had collected a large number of 
historical and other worim, and spent a great part of his time in 
their study. Being acquainted with the circumstances and tastes 
of the compiler, he kindly lent him several works on history, 
such as MrisAta, Mabibu-s Siyar^ M%r*aUi Khul6$atu-l 

Akhbdrdt, and others. But not satiated with the perusal of these 
books, the compiler also carefully went through the 8hdA-ndma, 
ItqfdvaU, Rdmdyam^ Mahdbhdrat^ Bhdgavat^ Faizfs translation 
of the Jog Bashisi from the Sanskrit into Persian, which he 
had in his own possession, besides other works which be borrowed 
from his inends. 

Having by these means obtained an acquaintance with the 
history of ancient times, he wished to compile a work which 
might embrace an account of the B&jas, Kings, and Nobles of 
past ages, according to the information derived from the books 
above enumerated. He also designed to continue his Vork up to 
the 1199th year of the Hijra era (1785 a.d.), to produce a his- 
tory of contemporary Kings and Amirs, and of those noblemen 
in whose employment he had been, noticing at the same time all 
the facts of historical importance which occurred under bis own 
ob8er>'ation during his long life of eighty years. To this he also 
intended to add a sketch of bis own and of. bis ancestors’ lives, 
that he might leave a memorial to posterity. 
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From ihe time that the writer came to Oodh, some allowance 
for hie maintenance was made bf Naw&b Shoji'a-d danla; through 
the recommendation of Bib! Eh&nam and ShafDc 'AH Kh&n, 
and he continued to receive it for seventeen jean, that is, up to 
1184 A.H. (1770 A.D.), when it was stopped by Beni Bah&dur, on 
account of some misunderstan^ng which arose between him and 
Bibi Kh&nam. This involved the writer in great pecuniary distress, 
but after a fow yean, when Beni Bah&dnr became blind, and 
was deprived of his authority, an order was passed for restoring 
the payments which had been withheld. Although this was 
effected through the favour of Bibi Kh&nam, in whose immediate 
employment he was, yet he considered it his duty to make 
some return for the obligations which he was under to Naw&b 
Shnj&'a>d daula; and “as that nobleman took great delight in 
gardens and orchards, and as every chapter of this work gives no 
less pleasure to the mind than a walk through the parterres of a 
garden, the compiler thought it proper to dedicate it to him, and 
gave it therefore the title of Chdh&r Oulsdr ShiffSl, “ The Four 
Bose Gardens of Shuji*." 

The work is nevertheless divided into five Books, foncifolly 
styled CAafflans, or “parterres," an apparent inconsistency de> 
rived from the fiu:t that four is a favourite number, especially 
with respect to gardens,' which, being generally square after the 
Orientaf fitshion, are divided into four even portions, by two 
transverse roads. 

[The preceding account of the woric was taken by Sir H. M. 
Elliot from the author's Preface. The writer is very commnni* 
cative in other parts of his work as to his fomily and pecuniary 
matters, and he frequently enters into long details about them 
and his employments. He lived to the age of eighty, uid had 
seen many of the events which he describes, so that his work is 
of value, though it is somewhat discursive. The Extracts all 
relate to modem times. They were translated for Sir H. M« 
Elliot by mutuhit, and have been corrected in his handwriting.]^ 
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CONTENTS, 

Book I. History of Brahma,. Mahes, etc. — II. Account of the 
Sati Tuga — III. The Treta Yuga and the Avatdrs — IV. The 
Dw&para — V. The Kali Yuga: this book is divided into two 
parts. 

Part I. — The B&jas of DehlS, now called Sh&h-Jah&n&bad, 
from the beginning of the Kali Yuga, or the reign of K&ja 
Judhishtar, in whose time the great war took place, up to the first 
irruption of the Muhammadans, as taken from the Rdjdvali and 
Faizi’s translation of the Mahdhhdrata from Hindi into Persian. 

Part II. — History of the Muhammadans according to the 
most authentic works, and the author’s own observation during a 
long life, from the establishment of their power in India to this 
the eightieth year of his age, and the 1198th of the Muham- 
madan era, corresponding with the twenty-fifth of Sh&h ’Alam’s 
reign. 

Part I. — Sec. i. Commences from Rdja Judhishtar. Thirty 
Itdjas of this line ruled during a period of 1739 years 3 months 
and 16 days. The following are their names^ • •. — ii. R&ja 
Bisarwa and • • his successors, fourteen in. number, reigned §00 
years 2 months and 23 days. — iii. Rdja Bir B&hu and * * his 
successors, sixteen in number, reigned 430 years 5 months. — iv. 
R&ja Dihandar and * * his successors, nine in number, reigned 
359 years 11 months and 27 days. — r. Rija Sakot, — vi. B&ja 
Bikram&jit. — vii. Samundarp&l; Jundpal, son of Samundarp&l; 
Neip&I, son of Jundp&l ; Desp&I, son of Neip&l ; Nar Singh P&l, 
son of Drap&I ; Sabhp&l, son of Nar Singh P&l ; Lakhp&l, son of 
Sabhp&l ; Gobindp&I, son of Lakhp&l ; Sarbp&l, son of Gobindp&l ; 
Balip&l, son of Sarbp&l ; Mehrp&l, son of BaKp&l ; Harp&l, son of 
Mehrp&l ; Bhimp&l, son of H!arp&l ; Madanp&I, son of Bhimp&l ; 
Earrop&l, son of Madanp&l ; Bikramp&I, son of Earmp&l. The 
reigns of these sixteen princes make up a period of 685 years 5 
months and 20 days.— viii. R&ja Tilok Ghand ; Bikram Ghand, 
son of Tilok Ghand ; E&rtik Ghand, son of Bikram Ghand; B&m 
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Ghand, son of K4rtik Ghand; Adhar Ghand^ son of R&m Ghand; 
Ealy&n Ghand, son of Adhar Ghand; Bhim Ghand, son of Ealyin 
Ghand ; Oirah Ghand, son of Bhim Ghand ; Gobihd Ghand, 
son of Girah Ghand ; R&ni Premvati, wife of Gobind Ghand. 
These ten princes ruled during a period of 119 years 11 months 
and 9 days. — ix. Har Prem. Four R&jas of this family reigned 
during 49 years 11 months and 20 days, — Gobind Ghand, son of 
Har Prem ; Gopdl Prem, son of Gobind Ghand ; Mah& Pdtr, 
son of Gop&l Prem. — x. Dahl Sen ; Bal4wal Sen, son of Dahi 
Sen ; Eeshii Sen, son of Bal&wal Sen ; Madhu Sen, son of 
Eeshu Sen ; Sur Sen, son of Madhu Sep ; Bhim Sen, son of Sur 
Sen ; Eanak Sen, son of Bhim Sen ; Hari Sen, son of Kanak 
Sen; Ghan Sen, son of Hari Sen; Nar&in Sen, son of Ghan 
Sen ; Lakhman Sen, son of N&r&in Sen ; Madr Sen, son of 
Lakhman Sen. — xi. Raja Dip Singh. Six Rajas of this family 
ruled during 107 years and 7 months : R&n Singh, son of Dip 
Singh ; R&j Singh, son of R&n Singh ; Ghatar Singh, son of 
R&j Singh; Nar Singh, son of Ghatar Singh ; Jiwan Singh, son 
of Nar Singh. — ^xii. R&ja PithaurA Of this line five princes 
filled the throne daring 80 years 6 months and 10 days : Rii 
Abhai Mai, son of R&i Pit^urd ; Duijan Mai, son of Ahhai 
Mai; Udai Mai, son of Durjan Mai; Rdi Vijai Mai, son of 
XTdai Mai. 

Fart II.— 'History of the Muhammadan Emperors, from the 
reign of Shah&bu-d din Ghori, who first ruled in Hindnst&n, to 
the thirteenth year of Shdh 'Alam’s reign, a.h. 1187 (1773 a.d.), 
a period of 635 years. This part is divided into nine Sections. 
[The author continues his list of contents in great detail.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Khandi Sdo, son of Malhdr Rdo^ Mahratta^ hilled by Suraj Mai 
Jdt ; and Appdjji Mahratta by the Rdthor RdjpiUs. 

In 1160 A.H. (1747 a.d.) App&ji, Malh&r Rdo,and other Mah- 
rattas, having collected a large force from M&lwd and Gujar&t, 
poured like a torrent upon Dig and Eumbher, then held by Suraj 
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Mai J&t. They laid siege to those forts, and devastated the 
ooantty. The war continued for several montjis, and ended in 
the death of Eb&ndl Bio, who was killed in an aeti<« with 
Siraj Mai. 

After the death of this chief, the Mabrattas, findbg them* 
selves nnable to stand against the Jits, turned their arms towards 
the country of Bija Bakht Singh and other Bithor chiefo, and 
demanded a contribution from the Bija, who, immediately on 
recnving the message, assembled a council of war, and thus 
resolutely addressed all his chiefs : “ Alas I how deplorable is the 
condition of Bijpdts, that a mean and contemptible tribe from 
the Dakhin demands tribute from them i Where are tuose Bijpdts 
gone who were so brave, that only ten of them could oppose a 
thousand of the enemy, and who once with the edge of their 
sword not only punished the rebels who occupied the most 
secure and impenetrable valleys of Eibul, but drove them out 
and became masters of their strongholds? While the Bijpdts 
occupied the road between Kibul and India, no power could force 
its way into this country from that diteeUon, nor ^d any people 
there dare to disturb the peace of the subjects^ or rise in re* 
bellion against the throne. Eiirely, the blood of true Bijpdts 
is altogether esrinct.” He uttered many such inflammatory 
sentences before the assembly, and a Bijpdt, roused by his speech, 
broke silence and said, “ The Bijpdts of this time possess mors 
courage tlian those of former ages; but the Bijas of the present 
timA are not so brave or so judicious in command as they were of 
old." “Of course,” replied the Bija, "if the soldiers of an army 
be cowards, Uame is thrown upon the weakness and umlnlity of 
its leader.” 

In short, after a long discussion, the Bijpdt rose up with six 
Ort h s'* persons, two of whom were his sons, two his nephews, and 
two his friends. They all mounted their horses, and spurring 
them on, proceeded direct to Appiji’s camp, which was at the 
distance of thirty hot from tlmt of Bija Bakht Singh. They 
alighted from their horses, and at once entered the tent of Appiji, 
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tnrning « deaf ear to the guards who stood at the door and tried 
to prerent them from going in. The ehief of these brsTO Bijpdta. 
danntlessly approaching the Mahratta chief; sat close to his . 
eoshion, and freely entered into a conversation with him. Be 
asked him, in the name of his Bdja, what he meant by coming 
into this territory, and demanding contribution from the Bdthor 
ehief. ** I came here," replied Xpp&ji, " by the frrce of my arms, 
and I demand the tribute by right of might. If God pleases, 
I will penetrate in a few days to Uie very palaces of yonr Bfga." 
**No, no," said the Rijpdt, " yon most not be too snre of your 
bravery' and power. God has made other men stronger than 
yon." 

On hearing these words, AppijPs indignation knew ho bounds. 
Mid at once breaking out into passion, he began to abuse him and the 
lU^ The Bdjpdt could not restrain himselfr and, inflamed with 
anger, drew out his dagger, and stabbing the Mahratta chiefr put 
an end to his existence with one blow. Having severed his head 
flwm his body, he made off with it, and took it to Itija Bakht 
Sbgb, while his other cbmpanions ehgaged with the Mahrattas, 
who, with loud shouts, ran towards them, to avenge the death 
sC their diief Three of these Bkjpfrts were slain, and three, 
though much wounded, escaped frmn the hands of the oienqr. 
After the death of i^ppfjf, the Mahrattas were obliged to decamp, 
and return to their country. 

Death *Alitoarih Khdee, H’dmm qf Bengat. 

’Aliwardi Xhfm, the Governor of Bengal, Maksfrd&bfid and 
Ffetna, having no son, and seeing that his end was fiut approadi- 
ing, appointed his daughter's son as bis successor, and enjoinsd 
mi him the observance of two preeepts. First, that he should 
never enter into hoetilities with the English. Secondly, that 
he should never exalt Ja'frr 'AU Kh4n to any great rank, or 
entrust him with sneh’power as to involve himself in difficulty; 
in case of his revolt. 

Siiiju'd daula, however, soon forgot these precepts, and whsn, 
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after the death of ’Aliwardi Kh&n, he eaeoeeded to power, he 
took Ja’fiff ’All Kh&n into his &TOur, and conferred on him a 
jigbty to which he also attached a troop of horse and foot, and 
placed his whole army under his command. The English at 
Galcntta ponctnally paid their annual tribute, according to the 
fixed rate. But Slrbjn>d danla, through his coxetousness and 
pride of power, demanded an increase of tribute from them, and 
became openly hostile towards them. Actuated by his vanity 
and presumption, he suddenly attacked them in Calcutta, and 
haring plundered their property and cash, put sereral of their 
officers to death, and returned to Murshidibfid. 

As the English had taken no heed of his morements, thsy 
could not oppose him at the time with success ; but afterwards 
they collected a large army, and marched boldly towards 
Murshid&bdd. Thqr also brought over Ja’fiur ’Ali IfhAn to their 
interest, upon the promise of making over the prorince of Bengal 
to him. 'When their army teaehed withm one or two marches 
from Mnrshid&b&d, Sir&ju-d danla advanced to oppose them. 
Ja’fiur ’AU Khin, who had the command of all his forces, wished 
to ci^ptare and surrender him to the English without any battle 
being fought; but Sir&jn*d danla soon became acqdainted with his 
intentions, and seeing himself in a helpless situation, secretly 
embarked almie in a boat and fled. 

After his flight the English assigned the province of Bengal to 
Ja'fiur 'AU Shfin, who established his. rule there, and appoi .d 
bis deputies iir all its districts. All the property of Siidjo>d 
danla was taken and divided between him and the English. 
'When Sir&jU'd danla had gone thirty hot from Murshidabdd, he 
stopped for a while, and ordered his servant to land in the jungle, 
and try to get some fire for his huika. Accordingly tbe servant 
disembarked, and seeing the cottage of a darwesh, he approached 
it, and asked the occupant for some fire. 

It is said that the darionh had been a servant of Siidjn>d 
danla, and, being ignominionsly turned out by him for some fault, 
he had become a/akir, and taken np his abode in (his jungle. When 
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h« saw tiie semat of Sir&ja-d dada, with a ehilkm in his hand 
studded with gems, he instantly reeognned him, and asked him 
how he happened to be there. The serraat, who was a simpleton, 
discoTored the whole matter to him ; and the darwetA, quietly 
leaving him there, went with all speed to the governor of the 
neighbouring town, and informed him of Sir&jn-d daula’s 
arrival. As orders for ci^turing the Naw4b had been issued by 
Ja’&r 'All Eh&n and the English, and the governor had reorived 
them on the same day, he immediately embarked on a boat, and, 
having srized the Nawdb, sent him under the custody of some 
trusty servants to Ja’for 'All Khbn, who put him to death in 
A.H. lieO (1747 A.D.). 

Having so for gratified his ambition, Ja’for *Ali Khfin with a 
settled mind devoted his attention to the management of Bengal, 
and took possession of all tho wealth and royal equipage of 
Sirfiju-d danla, who had involved himself in this danger by not 
observing the wiM advice of his grandfother. 

Sqfdar Jang aid Sing Mai Jit. 

When Safdar Jang was appointed chief minister by Ahmad 
Sh&h, the districts which, according to tho estaUiahed custom, 
comprised the jdglr of a minister, wwe also granted to<him. 
Faridfibfid, which is twelve ko» distance from Shfih-Jahfinibfid, 
had been formerly a part of this jiglr; but mnee the rime of 
the late minister, rtim4du«d danla, Balrim, a near relarion of 
Bfiraj Mai J&t, having put the officms of the minister to death, 
had made himself master of this district, and gave him only 
what he likedr out of its revenues. The magnanimous spirit of 
Safdar Jang could not brook this usage, and he demanded in strong 
terms the surrender of the district by Suraj Mai J&t and Balrim ; 
but they still retained it, and answered him evasively. 

At last, in a.h. 1160 (1747 a.d.), he marched to Dehli to 
punish them for their delay, and soon recovered Faridibid from 
Balrim. Having pitched his tents there, he also demanded riiat 
Suraj Mai should resign all the places which belonged to tho 
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Emperor; but the J£t chief, on receiTing this denumd, began to 
fortify his posts of Dig, Eambher and other places with strong 
garrisons, gnns, and all the monitions of war, and haring pre- 
pared himself for an engagement, addressed the minister some- 
times with promises of surrender and sometimes with threats of 
vengeance. 

fight between Kdim Khdn and Sijfdu^Uah Khin. 

In 1162 A.H. (1749 a.d.), when Safdar Jang was endeavouring 
to recover possession of the districts which belonged to the 
Emperor, a misunderstanding arose between Kdim Khdn, etc., 
the sons of Muhammad Bangash Afghdn, and SaMn-Ilah Khdn 
and other sons of Wli Muhammad Khdn Bohilla ; and the two 
parties, the Afghdns and the Bohillas, went so iar in their 
animosity towards each other that they both had recourse -to 
arms. Many battles took place between them, and at last the 
contest ended in the destruction of Kdim Khdn, the eldest son of 
Muhammad Khdn Bangash. The Afghdns, after the death of 
their chief, took to flight ; and the Bohillas returned victorious to 
their homes. 

When the news of Kdim Khdn’s death became known, Safdar 
Jang left the matter with Suraj Mai Jdt unsettled, and immediately 
came to Dehll. With the permission of the Emperor, he soon 
marched to Farmkhdbdd, the residence of Kdim Khdn, and con- 
fiscated all the property of the Afghdns, leaving only a few 
villages sufficient for the maintenance of Ahmad Khdn and the 
other sons and relatives of Muhammad Khdn. He placed the 
estates of the Afyhdns under the management of Baja Kuwul 
Bdf, who acted as the Kawdb’s deputy in the governorship of the 
province of Oudh and Alldhdbdd, and himself returned to Debli. 

Je^far Ehdn and Kdeim AH Khdn. 

Ja'fiur 'All Khdn, who had joined with the English, put 
. Sirdju-d daula^ his sister's son, who governed Murshiddbdd, to 
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death, and himself became governor of the province. K&sim 
’ AU Kh&n, ivho was one of hia near relations, acquired great 
strength, and collected a large force on the strength of his con- 
nexion with the governor. Miran, son of Ja’far 'Ali Kh&n, 
became deputy of his father, And, having assembled a large army, 
engaged in managing the affairs of the provinces. He resolved 
on punishing Eh&dim Husain Kh&ti, governor of Puraniya, who 
refused submission to Ja'far ’Ali Kh&n. Having marched from 
Maksud&b&d, he reached thu banks of the river which flows on 
the other side of Pdraniya, and pitched his tents there. After a 
bridge of boats was made, Miran determined to cross the river 
next morning, and make a sudden attack upon Kh&dim Husain 
Eh&n. As he had collected a very large army, and was himself 
exceedingly bold and enterprising, Eh&dim Husain Eh&n was 
greatly alarmed, and prepared to escape during the night, leaving 
the city of Puraniya to the invader. But, accidentally, about the 
middle of the night, Miran, who was sleeping in his tent, was 
struck dead by lightning. When his army was left without a 
leader, many fled away for fear of Eh&dim Husain Eh&n, and 
the rest, with the camp, returned to Ja’far 'All Eh&n at Mur- 
shid&b&d. It is said that Miran was very generous. One day 
[having had no occasion to bestow alms] he said, ^^Some evil is 
about to befall me,^ and the same night he was struck by lightning 
and died. 

Ja'far 'Ali Kh&n, after MIran’s death, became weak and em- 
barrassed. E&sim 'All Eh&n, bis son-in-law, who through his 
kindness had been enabled to obtain power, and collect an army, 
joined with the English, and having invited them from Calcutta, 
took JaYar ’All Kh&n prisoner. The English made K&sim 'Ali 
Kh&n governor of Bengal and ’Azim&b&d Patna, instead of 
. JaTar 'AU Kh&n in 1170 a.h. 

Shah ^A'lam proceeds againet Kdlifgar. 

His Majesty, the asylum of the world, Sh&h ^iOam B&dsh&b, 
having subdued the Deputy Siihaddr of the province of 'Azim&b&d, 
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and taken a contribution from him, returned to the province of 
Oudb, which belonged to Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula. The Naw&b 
advanced to receive him with honour. The Emperor, accompanied 
by him, went towards Jh&nsi and the fort of K&Iiujar, which 
were very strong places, and in the possession of the Bundela 
B&jas and Mahrattas. Shuj&'u-d daula with his army went as 
far as Mahob&, which is near the fort of E4Iinjar, and overran 
the country. The B&ja of K&linjar was obliged to pay him a 
contribution and also to promise an annual tribute. 

The districts of Jh&nsi, K&lpi, etc., which belonged to the 
Bundelas and others, were after many battles and struggles taken 
from them, and annexed to the dominions of the Emperor and 
NawAb Shuj4’u-d daula. ♦ • Afterwards they crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to Mahdi-ghAt, where they encamped in 1177 a.h. 
(1763 A.D.). 

Kdsm *AU Khdn inviten 8Mh ^Alam and Nawdh Shujd^u^d 
daula to *A^lmdbdd^ and a battle is fought mth the English, 

When EAsim 'All EhAn, Governor of the province of Bengal, 
MaksudAbAd and 'AzimAbAd Patna, having fled from the English, 
reached the vicinity of Benares, which belonged to ShujA'u*d 
daula, ShAh ^Alam and the NawAb were encamped on the banks 
of the Jumna, at the ghdt of Bibipur, within the boundary of 
Karra, to settle terms about the fort of KAlinjar, and corre« 
spondence was going on about the matter with BAja Hiuddpat. 
At that place a petition was received by the Emperor and a letter 
by the NawAb from EAsim ’Ali KhAn, soliciting an interview, and 
requesting assistance, with promises' of remuneration. Satis- 
factory replies were sent on the part of the Emperor and the 
NawAb. KAsim 'Ali KhAn therefore left Benares, and when he 
arrived at the ghdt of Bibipflr, pitched his tents near the royal 
camp. 

After an interview with the Emperor and NawAb ShujA'u-d 
daula, he presented them with a large donation in cash, valuables 
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and curiosities, and derired encouragement and consolation from 
them. But as in those days a question was under dispute with 
B&ja Hinddpat, the Emperor and the Naw4b could not attend to 
any other matter till that was settled. K&sim 'AU Kh&n, seeing 
that the Rija would not come to amicable terms, and that the 
Emperor and the Naw&b could not go to 'Azimdbdd and Bengal 
until the dispute w^ adjusted, offered bis mediation, and after an 
intenriew with the B&ja, settled the question. A part of the 
contribution money, which the Rdja had become liable to pay, 
was realized, and for the reniainder Kasim ^Ali Khan became 
surety. After this, he entreated the Emperor and the Nawib for 
assistance, and represented his desperate circumstances to them. 
He also promised to pay monthly all the expenses of their armies, 
till such time as he might obtain victory over the English, and 
reinstate himself in the provinces of Bengal and ’Azim&b&d. 

Though some say 'that the .Emperor did not wish to engage 
in hostilities, nevertheless it was at last determined that the 
provinces of Bengal and 'Azim&b&d should be taken from the 
English and given to K&sim 'AH Kh&n, and also that the 
English should be punished. Accordingly, on the Ist of 'Zi-l 
ka’da, 1178 a.h. (20th April, 1765 a.d.),^ the Emperor, Shuj&'u-d 
daula WazirU'l Mamalik and K&sim 'AH Kh&n marched towards 
'Azim&b&d, as far as Benares. The English who were at 'Azim- 
&b&d Patna trembled like an ^pen at the fear of His Majesty 
Sh&h 'Alam B&dsh&h and Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula, and they sent 
petitions to tliem, soliciting forgiveness for their conduct. They' 
deputed Shit&b R&i on their part, promising to give up ’Azim- 
&b&d, pay whatever might be demanded as a contribution, and 
obey any orders that might be given, praying also that the Em* 
peror and the Naw&b would return from Benares without attack* 
ing them. 

The request of the English was not acceded to, Shit&b R&i was 
turned out of the camp, and the royal army marched on from 
Benares. The English, being informed of this, left the city of 
‘ TThii if a j«sr too late. The rail data if did May, 1764.] 
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Patna, and having assembled at Bach Pah&ri, six koB from that 
city, on the road to Benares, fixed their batteries there. Bely- 
ing upon destiny, they resolved to offer opposition, and prepared 
to fight. 

The Emperor and the Naw&b, having marched from BenarA, 
proceeded by rapid marches, like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
encamped at five kaa from Bach Pah&ri. The action commenced 
with the shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, and it continued 
for two days. The third day the brave and bold warriors of 
Shuj&’u-d daula’s army, making a vigorous attack, advanced their 
batteries close to Pah&ri, and engaged with the English, who also 
spared no effort in resistance, and exerted themselves to fight. 

The whole day the warriors of both sides stood firm fighting 
in the field. At the close of the day, when the sun approached 
the horizon, the brave soldiers of both parties* ceased to combat, 
and the batteries remained fixed in their first positions. But 
Shuj&'u-d daula, by the advice of some ignorant and inex- 
perienced men who were with him, recalled the warriors of his 
army from Pah&ri to his own tents. Although Shujd' Kuli 
Kh&n and, others who were at the batteries remonstrated with 
him, and remarked that to remove them from their position would 
be highly inexpedient, because they had been fixed there with 
great difficulty and pains, and in case of retreat it would be very 
difficult to regain the position, yet the Naw&b would not listen to 
them, and naving recalled the soldiers from Pah&ri, ordered the 
batteries to be fixed near his camp. 

The English, considering this a favour of God, occupied the 
position where the batteries of the enemy had been. The next 
day the Naw&b could not drive the English from it. In these 
same days, the wet season commenced, and rain began to fall. 
The place where the tents of the Emperor and Shuj&'u-d daula 
were pitched being low, and water having collected there, it was 
considered unfit for the ^mp, and His Majesty and the Naw&b 
retreated to Baksar, which is thirty ko8 east of Benares. When 
the rains were over, in consequence of the war having been pro- 
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longed for several months, and the eolleetion of the revenues 
from the provinces which belonged to Shuj&’u'd daula having been 
delayed on account of the expedition, and as the army which was 
newly enlisted by the Emperor and the Naw4b for this war with 
the English, as well as the veteran troops, began to demand their 
pay, the Emperor and the Naw&b asked Kisim 'All Eh4n for 
the money which he had promised for the expenses of the 
army. But he evaded payment by frivolous excuses. As the 
demand for arrears created a mutinous spirit in the army, and as 
E&sim *Ali Eh4n, notwithstanding that he was importuned and 
entreated to pay the money, would not come to a right under* 
standing, but resorted to unfitir and dishonest expediebts, the 
Emperor and the Naw4b took harsh measures agunst him, and 
having called him from his tent, put him under the custody of a 
guard. Whatever property of his they could lay their hands on, 
such as elephants and horses, they sold, and paid the army from 
the proceeds. 

When the rainy season was over, the English, having marched 
finrn 'Az(m4b4d, pitched their tents near Baksar, opposite the 
Emperor's and the Naw&b’s camp, at a distance of five or rix hot. 
Lines of intrenchment were prepared on either side, and the 
action commenced with guns and muskets. As Nawfib Shuj4'u-d 
daula had heavy. artillery with him, the English army could 
not stand against it, and they at last prepared to engage in 
close combat When recourse was had to this kind of warfiue, 
both parties stood their ground firmly, and the warriors of both 
sides, expertly using their swords, bows and arrows, destroyed 
their opponents, and increased the business in the market of the 
angel of death. The brave and intrepid warriors of Naw4b 
Shuj4'n*d danla's army, haring, overcome the enemy, fell upon 
his camp, and stretched out their hands to plunder. They put 
a great number of them to the sword, and beat the drums of' 
triumph and conquest. The Naw&b ordered his soldiers not to' let 
any one escape alive. The army of Shuj&’u-d daula surrounded 
the enemy on all sides, and the English, having no way left for 
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flight, collected at one spot, and having resolved to die, made a 
veiy desperate attack upon their opponents. 8haj&’ Euli Kh&n, 
alia% ’fs&, who was a slave of the Naw&b, and had 4000 horse 
under his command, observed the furious attack of the English, 
and cried out to his soldiers, Friends ! it was for such a day as 
this that you put on those arms* Form a compact body, and at 
once charge the enemy, and put them to the sword.'*'* His 
followers seemed ready to obey the command. They read the 
fdtiha^ and lifted up their hands in prayer, 'fad, thinking that 
they would follow him, galloped his horse towards the English 
front, but only five horsemen out of four thousand followed him. 
Of those cowards who remained' behind, some took to flight, and 
others stood idle on their ground. with his drawn sword 
furiously attacked the enemy like a Bustam. He killed many, 
and after astonishing feats of valour, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom. Having shown his loyalty, he met with the mercy 
of God. 

When Shujd" Euli S[h&n, aim was slain, all his cavalry 
at once took to flight, and caused great confusion in the army of 
Naw&b Shuj&*u-d daula. The English, being informed of this, 
with great impetuosity attacked the division of B&ja Beni 
Bah&dur, the deputy of the Naw&b. The B&ja, who had never 
been in action, could not stand bis ground, and fled without at- 
tempting to fight. As he commanded several thousands, both 
of horse and footj bis flight caused the defeat of the armies 
of the Emperor and the Naw&b. The English took possession of 
the intrenchments of the fugitives. Although the Naw&b tried 
much to rally them, and cried out (in the words of Sa’di), Ye 
brave men, exert yourselves to fight, and do not put on the 
clothes of women,*' yet none returned, all sought safety in fiight. 

When the Naw&b and the Emperor's forces fled, the English 
fell upon their camps, and began to plunder them. The Naw&b 
hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted when he arrived 
there. The English took possession of his tents, guns and other 
property. The Emperor also fled to Benares. The Naw&b, after 
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some days, hastened to All&h&b&d, and stayed there three months 
collecting a large army. 

The English, in the mean time, laid siege to Ghnn&r. Sidf 
Muhammad Bashir Eh&n, the Oovemor, offered opposition, and, 
opening his artillery from the ramparts, fought very brayely. But 
when several days had passed, and nobody came to reinforce him 
(for the fort was near Benares, and the Naw&b was at All&h- 
AbAd), he was obliged to capitulate, and leave the fort in their 
possession. He was allowed to go to NawAb ShujA'u-d daula at 
AlIAhAbAd. The English made an alliance with ShAh "Alam, 
who was at Benares, and marched with him from that place to 
Jaunpur. The NawAb moved towards the same place at the head 
of a large army, with the intention of hazarding a battle. 

Both parties encamped near JaunpAr, at the distance of two 
or three kos from each other, and skirmishes took place between 
them. Two or three English officers fell into the hands of the 
Mughals of the NawAb's army, and this obliged the English to 
propose terms of peace through the Mughal chiefs, who at their 
request advised the NawAb to accept the terms. Beni BahAdur, 
and some other short-sighted and ignorant people dissuaded him 
from liberating the English officers, and he would not agree to 
peace. This created enmity and disaffection in the minds of the 
Mughal chiefs against the NawAb, and they accordingly entered 
into an understanding with the English, that if they delivered 
the NawAb into the hands of the English on the day of battle, 
they should be rewarded with appointments in the provinces. 
The NawAb, being apprised of this, was greatly aFarmed, because 
the Mughals were the most powerful body in his army. When 
the armies prepared to engage, the Mughals stood aloof, and as 
the NawAb’s affairs were reduced to a desperate condition, and a 
battle could not be hazarded, he broke up his camp near JaunpAr, 
and retreated towards Lucknow. 

When he reached that place, Simru ^ GArdi, who was at the 


^ [Thf adfentaiw **Siiiiiroo ” or ** Sombio.'*] 
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head of ten or twelve thousand G&rdi Telinga^ soldiers ; Gas4m 
Anup Gir. who commanded several thousand horse ; and ’AU 
Beg Eh&ni Shit&b Jang, and Xghk B&kir, who, though 
Mughals, had not joined with the insurgents, Hastened to meet 
the Naw&b. Najaf £h&n, Muhammad *A1{ Kh&n, Agh& Rahim 
and other Mughal chiefs, went over to the English, and the rest 
of the army fled. 

On the 9th of Sha’b£n, a.h. 1178 (1 Feb. 1766), the Nawib 
with his whole family, and all the property which he could collect, 
marched from Lucknow towards Bareilly, which belonged to H&fiz 
Bahmat Bohilla. On leaving Lucknow, the Naw&b encamped at 
bdoli (well), near Rustam-m^i . 

Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula, having r^hed Bareilly, which formed 
the ta^luid of H&fiz Rahmat Rohilla, left his family there with 
Simru Girdi, who was at the head of several thousand horse and 
foot Boldien. He himself proceeded to Garh Muktesar, which is 
situated on the .banks of the Ganges, thirty koi from Sh£h« 
JahinabidL He met there the chiefe of the Maliratta army, and 
made an alliance with them. Having returned thence, he came to 
Farrukh&b&d. Ghis4in Anup Gir, who was a ^reat general and 
one of the oldest servants of the Naw4b, quarrelled with him 
while encamped on the banks of the Ganges near Garh Muktesar, 
on account of the pay of his regiments, and having deserted him, 
went over to Jaw&hir Singh, son of Siiraj Mai J4t. 

When Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula arrived at Farrukh&b4d, he 
requested Ahmad £h4n and Muhammad Eh4n Bangash, H4fiz 
Bahmat, Dundi Kh&n, Najib Xh4n, and other Bohilla and 
A%h4n chiefs, to lend him their lud ; but through fear of the 
English they all refused to accompany him. Gh4z{a-d din £h£n 
'Im4du-1 Mulk, who was in those days with Ahmad Eh&n at 
Farrukh4b&d, accompanied Shuj4Vd daula from Farrukh&b&d to 
the Mahrattas at Kora. The Mahrattas went with them to 
the ferry of J4jmau, on the banks of the Ganges. The English 
left Alldhibdd, and came to the same place, when Nawdb Shuj4'u-d 
^ [Seo note, p. 166 , 
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daula, 6h4zia>d din Eh&u and>the Mahnttas naolred to oppose 
them. 

After an obstinate battle, the armj of the Mahrattas took to 
flight, and having plundered on their waj the city of Eora, 
arrived at E&Ipi. Gh&zin-d din, with a few ihen, fled to Farrukh- 
4b&d. Shuj&’u'd daula, disappointed in obtaining help and 
assistance in every quarter, determined to venture alone to the 
English, and make peace with them, rather than wander from 
place to place in a state of embarrassment. He accordingly came 
unattended to J4jman, where the English had encamped. When 
he approached the camp, and the English were inform^ of his 
coming, their chiefs, who were very polite and afiable, immediately 
came out of their tents, and proceeded on foot to meet him. They 
showed him great hospitality ahd respect, and, accompanying him 
to their tente with due honoor, promised to restore to him the 
provinces which h^ been in bis possession, and t(dd him that he 
was at liberty to place his fiunily wherever he liked. The Nawib, 
having taken his leave from the English, pitched his tents at the 
distance of frur ioi from theirs. He summoned his fiunily fom 
Bareilly, and sent them to Lucknow. 

Simru, commander of the Ofirdi r^ment, who was now in 
the service and in chaige of the fiunily of the Hawfib, had been 
fi>nnerly in the employ of the English ; and, taking some ofienee 
at them, had entered the service of K4sim 'All Khfin, Governor 
of Bengal, and when the Eh&n was mined, had entered at Baksar . 
into the service of Nawfib Shuj&'n-d ^ula. As peace was now 
made, the English demanded his surrender by the Nawfib ; but 
the Naw&b, respecting his bravery and courage, did not consider 
it proper to comply, but dismissed Simrd firom his service. 
Simrfi, who was coming with the fiimily of the Nawfib from 
Barely to Lncknow, learnt 'the news of his dismissal on the way. 
On this he petitioned for the arrears of his pay, and resolved to 
take severe measures in the event of refusal The Naw&b Begam, 
mother of Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula, and Beni Bali&dnr, paid him 
what was doe to him near Sh&h&b&d, &ud then dismissed him. 
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Having rneaived his pay, he went to Jaw&hir Singh J&t at Dig 
and Enmbher. The family of the Naw&b, with the Eh&nam 
S&hiba and othere, arrived at the hdoU (well), near Lncknow, on 
the 9th Mnharram, a.h. 1179 (28 Jane, 1765 aj>.), and pitched 
their tente there. 

As by this time the Naw&b, in company with the English, had 
reached Phdphdmaa, near All&h&b&d; his family followed him to 
the same place. * * Bat the English intimated to him that he 
should leave the ladies of his fiunily at Faiz4h&d, and himself 
aeeompany them to Maksdd&b&d, where their chief resided. The 
Naw&b aetad accordii^ to thmr reqnest, and, having embarked in 
a boat, aeeompanied them to that city hy water, with onlv a fow 
attradants. When an iifterview took place hetween the English 
and the Nmr&b on tho way between 'Azim&b&d and MaksAd- 
&b4d, thqr showed him great Hospitalily and hindn ese, and wrote 
him a lettsr, in whidi thqr restored to him both the provinoes 
which had been in his possession They took ftom him the 
district of AO&h&b&d. with several other makdkt the anneal 
revenae of idiidi amoontod altogether to twdve ke$ of rapeei; 
and also the dutriet of Kora, and they gave these ^aees to Sh&h 
’iOam They also promised to pay the Emperor 

aonoally a snm of fifty tac$ of rnpees on aceoont of the provinees 
of Bengal and ’A«(inAliAA, ud having placed their offiens in the 
fori of ADIh&h&d, they ereeted a factory there. FromtheJSth of 
Babi'a«l awwal, A.a. 1179, the Naw&b’s role was r^aiaestahiisbed 
in the provinees of Oodh and All&h&b&d.> The Emperor took 
up bis residence in Sult&n Khosrd's garden at A U &h&b& d . The 
English gairisoned the fort of All&b&b&d, and ereeted a fiwtoiy 
iti Benares. Hr. Hooper was appomted Beudent at the Court 
of the Naw&b. 


lAs EttgUth. 

How can I suffidently extol the courage, genenMty,and justiee 
oif the English P In bravery Rustam cannot be compared to 

i [AUtUbtd vst att ratocH tot, M lUtid sbera vw gim to (ht Knpm.] 
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them, beoMM, with only 10,000 foot soldien, ihvj nuuvh^ firom 
Maks4d&b4d to 'Azim&Ud, fig;hting agzinst the army of ITAmwi 
'A li Khia, eonsiating of 100,000 horse and foot, and never 
showed their backs in battle. In the same manner they engaged 
four times with the armies of Shuj&’n-d daula and the Emperor, 
which amounted to more than 100,000 infimtry and horse, and 
yet never retreated from the field. Moreover, th^ have fought 
against the Mahrattas and Gh&zin-d din Ehfin, and always with 
a similar result. H&tim T&i, who is smd to have been the very 
model of generosity, had not perhaps such a liberal mind and 
magnanimous spirit as they have, because, after obtuning victory 
over Sirijn-d daula, th^ gave the provinces of Bengal and 
'Azimfibld to Ja'far ’All Eh&n, and afterwards to Efisim 'All 
Ehfin, and after conquering the provinces of Oudh and Allali&bfid, 
they restored them both to Nawfib Shnj&'n-d daula.* Naushir- 
w&n is mentioned as most just and equitable, but in justice and 
equity the English are not inferior to him. When they entered 
the city of Lneknow, and other tities and towns in the provinces 
of Oudh and Allfih&bfid, as conquerors, they did not hurt there 
even an ant, and in no way injured or troubled any person. 
Notmthnlandii^ that many turbulent and seditions charactoa 
instigaled them, and pointed out to them the riches of the people, 
told them lha* eertain hankers possessed great wealtii, and niged 
that it shonld be exacted from them, yet these righteous peojde 
allowed no miaAief to be done, but <m the contrary, pnnidred 
these low infiirmcrs, and cautioned them agunst filing sudi 
words agmn; They strictly ordered thtir soldiers to commit 
no act of oppression or extortion upon any individual. Mr. 
Hooper was long a Resident at the Court of Hawfib ShujiNi-d 
daula, and yet, during the period of seven or eight yean he 
was so accredited, neither he himself nor any of his servants 
committed a single act of violence against any person. Monsieur 
Laintin (f), a Firingi, who was one of the greatest of Naw&b 
Shuj&’u-d daula’s followen, couducled himself in the same 

* Sm note is preoediag jmgi. 
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exemplary manner ; and although he sent SyAm LAI, his (Uudn^ 
to prison at the instigation of the din an* s enemies, still he gave 
him no unnecessary pain. In short, the goodness of these people 
is beyond all bounds, and it is on account of their own and their 
servants' honesty that they are so fortunate and wealthy. 

Jawdhir Singh ami Raton Singh, son.^ of Surof Mai Jut, 
and their ^luressors. 

In the month of JnmAda-s sAni, 1 181 a.h. (Oct, 1767), Jawahir 
Singh, son of Suraj Mai Jat, marched from Dig and Knmbhcr, 
which were his residences, to batlse in the tank of Pokliar, a 
great sacred place of the Hindus. It is situated near Ajinir, 
within the territory of Kuja JMadhu Singh, son of Kaja Jai 
Singh Kachhwaiia; and Jawahir Singh, on reaching the boundary 
of the lliija’s possessions, began to ravage the country oid 
plunder tlic ])oople. Ho ov-n-rau iuost places in the territory. 
When he reached within two stages froiJi Pokhar, he learnt r/mt 
Kaja Bijai Singh, sou of Kaja Pakht Singh Kathor, had also 
come to bathe. Fearing on account of the outrages ho had com- 
mitted on his way, he wrote to Bijai Singli that he was suspicious 
of MAdhu Singh, and that, if ho would permit ^iin, ho would 
come to bathe. The Raja wrote in reply tliat he should cuino 
only with 2000 horse; but JawAhir Singh, contrary to this desir*', 
proceeded with all his forces, which consisted of about 60,000 
horse, one hw of foot, and one thousand large and small gtui'* 
On the Idth of Juinada-3 sani ho bathed in the tank, and hi.\iijg 
halted a few da 3 ^s there, returned. 

The news of his outrages and plundering having reached 
MAdhu Singh and other Rajput chiefs, they considered it a 
great insult, and contrary to custom. All the Rajputs having 
assembled together, went to MAdhu Singh, • * proposing to 
take revenge. MAdhii Singh replied that lie did not think it 
worthy of himself to oppose Jawahir Singh, whose forefathers 
KaU been of the lowest dependents and creatures of liis ances- 
tors, but that whosoever liked might g«> against him. Accord- 
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ingljr Dalel Singh and other R&jputs, to the number of about 
20,000 horse, and an equal body of foot soldiers, went to 
oppose Jaw&hir Singh, who^ finding it difBeult to force his way, 
resolved to fight. A battle ensued. The B&jpfits showed such 
bravery^ and courage, that they destroyed about 20,000 horse 
and foot of the army of Jaw&hir Singh. Many also drank the 
oup of death on their part. Jaw&hir Singh, not being able to 
stand before the cruel swoitl of the B&jputs, took to flight alone, 
and with great difficulty and pain reached Dfg and Kumbher. 
His guns, elephants, horses, treasure, and all the furniture of 
pomp, fell into the hands of the R&jputs, who, after staying a few 
days on the field, returned to their respective residences. 

Jaw&hir Singh felt great shame of this defeat, and much of the 
vanity and pride which he had entertained was reduced. It is said 
that Jawdhir Singh had made a soldier his associate and had great 
friendship for him, * * This soldier, having been guilty of some 
improper act, was disgraced. * * One day, when the J it chief 
had gone hunting with only a few attendants, that soldier, taking 
his sword and shield, went to the place where Jaw&hir Singh was 
standing carelessly with a few men, and struck him a blow with 
his sword, saying, This is the punishment of the disgrace I 
have received.” In one blow there was an end of Jaw&hir Singh’s 
existence, who departed to the world of eternity in the mouth of 
Safar, 1182 a.h. (June, 1768 a.d.). He was succeeded by his 
brother Batan Singh. • • 

When Batan Singh was killed by a /aA-lr, the ministers of the 
State elevated his infant sbn, Banjit Singh, to his place, and 
seated him upon the masnad of the chiefship. ^Nnwul Singh 
and Bhaw&ni Singh, sons of Sutaj Mai, but by another wife, 
me in opposition, and collected an army of Mahrattas and 
others, to the number of about 30,000 horse, and an equal 
number of foot soldiers. The ministers of Banjit called the Sikh 
forces from Lihore, These forces then entered the territories 
of the J&t, and stretched out their hands to plunder. Although 
the Jats opposed them, yet they did not withhold their bands. 
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At last, the armies of Banjil Singh, being collected, fought with 
the Sikhs, and drove them oat of his possessions. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawani Singh went with the Mahratta army towards 
M&Iwfi and Ujjain. The son of Ballii Jfit, who had raised a 
rebellion in the territory, and wished to alienate a part from it, 
and make himself its master, was also baffled in his schemes, 
and could not succeed in his object. 

In the month of Safar, 1183 a.h. (June, 1769 a.d.), the town 
of Dig Kumbher twice caught 6re, and about twelve or thirteen 
thousand men were burnt. No account was taken ^he animals 
and houses which were consumed. 

In the same year Tukkaji Holkar, son-in-law' of Malhar RAo, 
R&m Ghand Ganesh and other Mahrattas proceeded with a for- 
midable army of one lac of horse and foot from the Dakhin, and 
reached the territory of Ranjit Singh. A great conflict took 
place between the JAt and Mahratta forces, and numerous men 
on both sides fell in the field. But the gale of victory blew in 
favour of the Mahratta army, and the J&ts took refuge in the 
most fortified of their strongholds. The Mahratta army overran 
and spread devastation in the country which belonged to Ranjit 
Singh Jat, from Agra to Kol and Jalesar. The JAts, having 
assembled their forces, prepared to oppose them, and at last 
peace was made between the parties. The J&ts gave a contribu- 
tion of about forty-five lac% of rupees to the Mahrattas, and 
saved the country from their depredations. Being restored to 
their possessions, they banished the fear of the Mahrattas from 
their minds. Civil feuds had broken out among Nuwul Singh, 
Ranjit Singh^ and other sons and grandsons of Suray Mai JAt, and 
great disturbances took place, in consequence. 

Najaf Kh&n, in the commencement of the year 1187 a.h. 
(1773 A.D.), made an irruption into the terrijtories of the 
J&ts ; the Biluchis, MewAttis, and other tribes also joined with 
him. He brought many places which belonged to them into his 

> [He wis «<no wtj TeUtc4 to Melhar Elo.”— Ifslcolm*! Cthtral India, vol. 
i p. 16 S ; Grant Duff, vel. il p. ISO.] 
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possession, and has continued to spread disturbances in their terri- 
tories up to this day, the 9th of Jum&da-s s&ni, 1189 a«h. (Aug. 
1775 A.D.). He subdued the J&ts, and reduced the B&jas to 
subjection, as we have particularized in the chapter which gives 
his history. Najaf Kh&n took the fortress of Dig by storm from 
the J &ts, who, according to some, also lost possession of Kumbher. 
This place, as well as Mathur&, Bindr&ban, £oI, Jalesar 
and K&m&, beside many other mahdlsy fell into the possession of 
Najaf £h&n, who at the present day, the 1st of the month of 
Junidda-1 awwal, 1192 AiH. (1 June, 1778 a.d.), has been 
engaged for some time in besieging the fort of Michefari. 


Account of Bengal^ Maksiddbdd, and Patna ^Azimdbdd, and of 
the dim of Calcutta and Dacca. 

When the English had driven out Eisim ’Ali Kh&n from 
Bengal, Maksud&b&d and ^Az(iu6b&d Patna, they confirmed the 
son of JaYar ’All Kh4n in the drfputy-governorship of Bengal, 
and Shii&b Bdi in that of ’Azimdb&d Patna. The armies which 
were stationed in those provinces under the command of the 
former governors were all dismissed, and the necessary number of 
Telinga barkanddtee were enlisted, to be kept at the disposal of 
the deputy-governors of the provinces. It is said that a very 
strange practioe was introduced into the country, namely, that 
the English began to sell some articles themselves, and that they 
prohibited other traders from dealing in them according to farmer 
practice. 

In the month of Shawwfl, 1183 a.h. (Feb. 1770 A.D.), in the city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, such a storm raged that 
many men were killed, and houses destroyed by the force’ of the 
hurricane. In tue same year socn a dreadful famine occurred in 
Calcutta, Bengal, and 'Azimib&d, that in places where four 
mauude of grain had been sold for a rupee, even four sirs were 
not then to be obtained for the 8an)e money. Oonsequently 
many persons died of hunger. It is said that in Bengal and 
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’Azfm&b^d about three million seven hundred thousands men 
were starved to death ; and many sold their sons and daughters 
for grain, or for four or eight anm a piece. On account of this 
dearth, the English sent several hundred boats from Calcutta to 
FaizAbAd for the purpose of procuring grain. Thus the price of 
corn was also raised in FaizAbAd and Lucknow. 

It is said that in the month of Muharram, 1183 a.h. (May, 
1769 A.D.), such show^ers of hailstones fell, that the whole city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, was reduced to ruins. 
Several men wore killed, houses levelled to the ground, and only 
a few men survived. In the same month and the same year 
hailstones fell also in the city of MaksudAbAd. 

It is said that the English are so just and honest, that they do 
not interfere with the wealth of any rich men, bankers, merchants 
and other people who reside in their cities, but, on the contrary, 
they are very kind to those who are wealthy. But from 'those 
who aro powerful they manage to obtain money by their wisdom 
and adroitness, and even by force if necessary ; but they are not 
oppressive, and never trouble poor people. They are a wonderful 
nation, endowed with equity and justice. May ^hey be always 
happy, and continue to administer justice ! 

Arrival of Governor General Hastings at Lucknow. 

When, in 1198 a.h. (1784 a.d.), the news spread in FaizAbAd, 
Lucknow, and other places under the jurisdiction of the NawAb 
Waziru-1 MamAlik A'safu-d daula, ruler of tlic provinces of Oudh 
and AllAhAbAd, that the Governor General, Mr, Hastings, was 
coming from Calcutta towards Lucknow, NawAb Asafu-d daula, 
with a view to welcome him, marched from that city on <he 9tli of 
Babi’u^s sAni, and encamped at Jhusi, near AllAhAbAd. When 
the intelligence of the Governor General's arrival at Benares was 
received, the NawAb despatched the minister, Haidar Beg KhAn, 
accompanied by AlmAs 'All KhAn, Governor of Kora and 
EtAwa, an officer of great ability and influence. They met the 
Governor General at Benares, and having presented their nazare^ 
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remained in attendance on bim. When the Oovernor General 
reached All&h&b&d, Na^&b Aeafii-d daula crossed the river, and 
after an interview had taken place between these magnates, they 
came together to Lucknow. Great rejoicings were made by the 
people on account of the arrival of the Governor General, for the 
English are very just, equitable and humane. 

Bestmctum of Filgrim at Eardwdr. 

Every year, in the month of Bab&kh (April), the people of 
India, particularly Hindus, resort to Hardw&r, a place of great 
sanctity, for the purpose of bathing, and a fair lasts for several 
days. It is said that in Jum&da-l awwal, 1198 a.h. (April, 
1784 A.D.), in the (Hindi) month of Bais&kh, when the people 
had collected as usual, such a deadly blast arose that fifteen hun- 
dred persons, men and women, died from it in less than two 
hours. In the same month and year thousands of persons lost 
their lives from starvation in Dehli in a space of five or six days, 
on account of the dearth of com. The famine raged from 
Mult&n down to Bengal and MaksudAbad, with such violence 
that people were reduced to a very deplorable state. They 
laboured under double difficulties, one the scarcity of grain, and 
the other the want of employment, which equally aftected both 
the soldier and the tradesman. 

Mr. Hastings, Oovemor General, imprisoned and sent home hy 
orders of the King of England} 

Mr. Hastings, who some years previously had been appointed 
by the King of England as Governor of Bengal, Maksud&b&d, 
and 'Azim&b&d Patna, revolted from his obedience, and paid no 
attention to the Eingb orders, declaring that he was a servant of 
the Kings of India.^ The King of England sent another governor 
to Calcutta In his place; and when he arrived in Calcutta, and 

1 [This diort Extract hu been retained, not for ita accnracj, but for iti natiire 
view of tba inbjeot] 

' [The Directon of the East India Company.] 
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went to yisit Mr. Hastings, that gentleman killed him hj the 
power of his sorceries. 

After this, the King of England despatched another officer to 
fill the place of Mr. Hastings at Calcutta ; but that gentleman 
declined to resign charge of the government. At last they de* 
termined on fighting a duel, with the understanding that the ?ictor 
should assume the office of Governor. A day was fixed, and 
on that day they fought a duel. Mr. Hastings escaped, but 
wounded his antagonist in the arm with a pistol-ball, who was 
consequently obliged to return to England. 

The King of England then contrived a plot, and sent to 
Calcutta about four hundred European soldiers, in a vessel under 
the command of Mr. Macpherson, with a letter to Mr. Hastings, 
to the effect that, as in these days he had many battles to figbt, 
Mr. Macpherson had been despatched with these soldiers to 
reinforce him, and to render service to him whenever exigency 
might require it. Secret instructions were given to Mr. Macpherson 
and the soldiers to seize Mr. Hastings and forward him to His 
Majesty's presence. When the ship reached near Calcutta, Mr. 
Macpherson sent the Royal letter to Mr. Hastings, and saluted 
him with the fire of guns of the ship. Mr. Hastings, having 
read the letter, embarked in a boat, and, in company of 
the other English officers who were with him in Calcutta, pro- 
ceeded to welcome Mr. Macpherson. On his approaching the 
vessel, Mr. Macpherson paid a salute, and with a double guard of 
the European soldiers, went from the ship into Mr. Hastings *s 
boat. Immediately on boarding the boat, he ordered the soldiers 
to surround Mr. Hastings, and having thus made him a prisoner, 
showed him the orders for his own appointment as Govenior, and 
the warrant which His Majesty had given for the apprehension 
of Mr. Hastings, who saw nc remedy but to surrender liimself a 
prisoner. Mr. Macphersou sent him to Englaud in a ship under 
the custody of the European guard which had come out for that 
purpose. 
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TA'RrKH-I SHAHA'DATrl FARRUKH SIYAR 

OP 

mnZK MUHAMMAD BAKHSH. 

[Thk full, title of this work is TdHhh-i Shahddat-i Farrukh 
Siyar wa JnUta-i Muhammad Shah, The author, MirzS Mu- 
hammad Baklisli, was a poet, and wrote under the name i^ishob. 
Nothing has been found about him beyond what he himself tells 
us in his Preface, He was a soldier, and served with IJawab 
Mu'inu-1 Mulk, from the beginning to the end of the war with 
Ahmad Shili Abddli.'’ He records how in this war he personally 
overthrew and granted quarter to three Abdali horsemen, for 
which exploit he obtained great applause and reward. After- 
wards he served under Kh&n-kh&n4n (Intiz&mu«d daula), and 
obtained a mansab of 2000, with his ancestral title of Kaswar 
£h&n; but he adds that this title was beyond his deserts, and he 
remained contented with his simple name of Muhammad Bakhsh. 
Subsequently he acted in company with *Im&du-l Mulk Gh4ziu-d 
din KMn, He seems to have been a bold dashing officer, and 
he had several brothers and friends serving with him. His name 
frequently appears in the course of the work when he records 
what he himself did or saw, as in the Extract which follows. 

The work boars no special relation to the death of Farrukh 
Siyar. The author's intention was to write the history of “the 
hundred years from the death of Aurangzeb to the present 
time, 119b A.ft." (1782 a.d.) ; but Sir H. M, Elliot’s MS. and 
another in the Library of the India Office close with the return 
of Nddir Sh&li, and the death of Zakariya Kh&n, governor of the 
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Panj&b. The history is very summary up to the beginning of 
the reign of Muhammad Sh&h, after whicli it is written in full 
detail. The author acknowledges his obligations to the Turikh-i 
Muhammad Shdhy but has also recorded “what he heard from 
trustworthy persons, and what he saw when serving Sultans and 
wazirsJ* In his Preface he mentions the works that ho used for 
his Introduction. They are the usual authorities : the Akbar- 
ndma, Tabakdt-i Akbari, Ikbdl-ndma-i Ja/idni/iri, “the Journal 
which Jahdngir himself wrote in a very pleasant style,” and 
many other works. There are some references also to his own 
poetical productions — a poem of 700 couplets called Falak-dshoby 
written at Bhartpur, “one of the strong fortresses of Siiraj Mill 
J4t,” and another called Kdr-udma^ “Book of' Deeds,” in 3000 
couplets, written by command to celebrate the wars of Naw^b 
Mu’inu-1 Mulk. 

In the course of the Preface he speaks of the English in highly 
eulogistic terms. He specially mentions Captain Jonathan Scott, 
whose learning and acquirenieuts he extols in verso, and for whoso 
encouragement he is grateful. He also acknowledges the counte- 
nance and kindness which he received from Colonel Polier at 
Lucknow. 

Size — 9 inches by 8, 670 pages of 15 lines each.} 

EXTRACT. 

[When Niz&mu-l Mulk went forth to treat witli Nadir Shih, 
the author of this work, with several horsemen consisting of his 
brethren and near relations, by the strength of their liorses, but 
with great difficulty and much management, got in front of the 
elephants of i^saf JAIi NizamuJ Mulk, and arrived first at tlie 
battle-field. * * As we were before all, we had the first sight. 
The Persians and others of Nddir’s army, having dismounted 
and picketed their horses, were plundering and ransacking with- 
out check. They had broken open the chests with blows of 
axes and swords, torn in pieces the bags of gold and silver, and 
having scattered the contents on the ground, were engaged in 
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picking them up. Furniture, especially the cnlinaiy utenrils of 
silver and copper, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

When we reached the place of meeting, it was dark, and every 
one, great and small, remained on the spot he first reached. His 
Majesty approached with a large escort of men and guns with 
great splendour. Next came the train of the chief tcoslr 'Azimu-Ilah 
Hh&n Zahim-d daula Bah&dur. His elephant was in armour, 
and he himself rode in an iron hoioda, and was clothed in armour 
from head to foot, so that his eyes were the only parts of his 
body that were visible. He was attended by a suitable escort of 
men and arms, and made his obeisance to his monarch, and his 
taUm to Asaf J&h. Next came the W(iniru~l mamdlik Bah&dur. 
* * All the chiefs were mounted on elephants clad in armour, in 
war hotodat of iron variously ornamented, and all the elephant 
riders from the greatest to the least were covered with arms and 
armour from head to foot.] 


CXVII. 

WAKI’AT-I AZFARf. 

[This is one of the works mentioned by Sir H. M. Elliot as 
containing matter for the history of Sh&h 'Alam. He did not 
obtain a copy of the work, and all that is known about it is de> 
rived firom a letter written to Sir Heniy by Sir Walter Elliot. 
It says, “ The W’dkfdt'i Jt/ari is a mere antobiogiaphy of an 
individual of no note. This Azfari had some intercourse with 
Ghul&m K&dir in his youth, and gives a few particulars of events 
which passed luder his own observation." From the extracts 
inclosed in this letter it is apparent that the work was written 
after the death of Ohulfim K&dir, which occurred in 1783 aj>.] 
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BAHRU-L MAWWAJ 

OF 

MUHAMMAD ’ALt KHAN ANSAEt. 

The author of this work is • Muhammad ’AH Kh&n Ansdri, Ibn 
’Izzatu-d daula Hiddyatu-llah Khdn, son of Shamsu-d daula 
Lutfu-Ilah Eh&n S&dik Tahawwur Jang. 

Being devoted from his early youth, as most of these authors 
say of themselves, to history and studies subsidiary to it, and 
passing most of his time in the company of those who spoke and 
wrote of these subjects, he determined upon writing a general 
history ; and as he had already written an^ account of the 
Prophets, he thought he could not do belter than devote his time 
to a more secular History, embracing the lives of the Kings who 
in past times have ruled upon the earth ; so that, through both his 
labours combined, be might derive the double reward of hope of 
heaven and advantage upon earth. Relying, therefore, upon 
the help of God, he allowed “ the parrot of his tongue to expatiate 
in the garden of language,” and after spending a very long time 
upon his compilation, he completed it in the year 1209 a.h . 
corresponding with a.d. 1794-6. 

It is a comprehensive and useful work, as will be seen from the 
list of contents given below, but it presents nothing particularly 
worthy of extract. 

The work is divided into nine Ohapters, and forty-nine Sections, 
fimciftilly called seas Qxihr) and waves (mauj) respectively, and 
hence the title of Bdhru-l Mawwdj^ ** The Tempestuous Sea.” 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1.— Book I: In six Chapters: 1. Peshdidians ; 2. 
KaiAnians ; 3« Tawaifu-1 Muldk ; 4. Sdss&nians ; 5. Ak&sira ; 6. 
Tubbas of Yemen, p. 8.— 11. In two Chapters ; 1. Uramayidea ; 
2. 'Abbasides, p. 64. — III. In eleven Chapters : 1. T&hirians; 
2. Saflfdrians; 3. S&in4nians; 4. Ghaznivides; 5. Ghorians; 
6. Buwaihides; 7. Saljukians; 8. Khwariznish&his ; 9. At&baks ; 
10. Lsma’iHans ; 11. Chiefs of Kar4 Khit&( and Kirra&n, p. 
112. — IV. In eight Chapters: 1. The Caesars; 2. The Saljuks 
of Rum; 3. D4iiishmandias ; 4. Salifias; 5. Manguchakias ; 
6. Rulers of Kar&man ; 7. Zdlkadarias ; 8. OthmdnKs, p. 175. 
— V. On the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 208. — VI. In 
four Chapters : 1. Turk, the son of T&fath ; 2. T4t&r, and his 
descendants ; 3. The Mughals ; 4. Puranjar Kaan, p. 211.— 
VII. In seven Chapters, on Ghangiz Khin and his descendants, 
p. 219. — VIII. In five Chapters: 1. Chanbinians ; 2. flkdnians; 
.3. Muzaffarians ; 4. Rulers of Kirit ; 6. Saribirans, p. 274. — 
IX. In Six Chapters : 1. Timdr and his descendants ; 2. His 
descendants who ruled in f ran and Khurds&n ; 3. Ear&-kuinld 
Turks ; 4. Ak>kuinlu ; 6. Saffarians ; 6. Nddir Sh&h, Ahmad 
Shdh Abd&Ii, etc., p. 319. 

Size — Large 8vo., containing 437 pages, with 17 lines to 
a page. 

This work is known to me only from a copy in the Library of 
the Rdja of Benares, and I have never heard of any other. A 
ponderous commentary on the Kur&n bears the same title. 
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'IBRAT-NXMA 

or 

FAKtR KHAIRU-D DfN MUHAMMAD. 

[The author of this work was Fakir Khairu-d din Alldhabadi, 
who also wiote the History of Jaunpur translated by Major 
Pogson and the BaluanUndmay to be hereafter noticed. During 
the latter part of his life he resided at Jaunpur, In the enjoyment 
of a pension from the British Government, which ho liad earned 
principally by the assistance which he rendered to Mr. Anderson 
in his negociations with tlie Mahrattas. He left the service of 
Mr. Anderson through sickness, and was afterwards in the service 
of one of the Imperial princes. Subsequently he retired to 
Lucknow, and obtained some favour from the NawibSa*adat'Ali, 
whom ho greatly extols, and whose high sounding titles he 
recites in full as ^*rtimkdu-d daulat wau-d din Ptizidu-l Jsl&m 
waud Muslimin Waziru-1 mam&lik ’Umdatu-1 Mulk Yaminu-d 
daulat Hazimud Mulk Naw&b Sa’adat ’Alf Rhfih Bah&dur 
Mub&riz Jang.^ The author died about the year 1827. 

The work may be considered as a History of the reigns of 
’Alamgir 11. and Shih 'Alani, for although it begins with Timur, 
the lives of the Emperors before 'Alamgir are dismissed in a 
very summary way, and occupy altogether only 25 pages. Tlio 
main portion of the work, the reign of Shah 'Alam especially, is 
yeiy full and minute, and the author shows himself particularly 
well acquainted with the affairs of Sindhia. The work is of con- 
siderable length, and is divided into years and many chapters. It 
closes soon after recounting the horrible cruelties practised on tho 
Emperor ShMi ’Alani and his family by the infamous Ghulam 
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Efidir, whose atrocities he describes at length, and whose cbndnet 
he denonnces in the strongest language : The greatest of all the 
calamities that have fallen upon Hindust&n were the acts of the 
traitor GhuUm E&dir, which deprived the Imperial house of all 
its honour and dignity, and consigned himself, his ^lations, 
and his tribe, to everlasting infamy/' 

A subsequent chapter describes the death of Ghul&m E&dir, 
whose career induced the author to give his work the title of 
^Ibrat-ndma^ " Book of Warning." It extends to 1204 a.h. 
(1790 A.i>.), and was written before the end of the reign of Sh&h 
’Alam. The history is well written, in simple intelligible language^ 
and deserves more notice than the limits of this work will allow. 
Some Extracts follow, translated chiefly by the Editor, but a few 
passages are by nmtshls. 

Sir H. Elliot's copy was bought at Lucknow, and is a folio 14 
inches by 9, Containing 500 pages of 25 lines to the page.] 

EXTEACrS. 

Mutiny ayainst *Imddthl Mulk Ohdzlthd dh. 

[’Imida*l,MuIk, after arranging the revenue and other matters 
(upon the accession of ’Alamgir II.), set about a reformation of 
the cavalry and sin ddgh^ system, which had Men into a very 
corrupt state. He removed the Emperor from Sh4h-Jah&n4blUl 
to P&nfpal^ and then, taking away from the officials of the cavalry 
the lands which they held round the capital, he appointed his 
own officers to manage them. The chiefi of the caviliy, bring 
hurt by the deprivation of thrir sources of income, and being 
encouraged by the Emperor and some of his councillors, were 
clamorous i^nst the fssslr, and sent their foaklh to him to 
demand their pay. The tpazir directed Najfb Kh4n to inquire 
into the matter, and he set bis son, Z&bita Ehdn, to the work. ^ * 

The soldiers, dissatisfied with their wakib^ and ready ibr a 
distuibancoi sent thirty or forty of their most violent leaders 

^ [ThewwdflsMMBi tobars twider mtuiiiig tbaa tbit m§guM la pegs lie 
awrd. Thera la tbs CkMr OnUr, the il asw iw (fmesj) 

ddlfa k laaytosd.] 
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to get redress for their grievances. These men, complaining 
and railing against their officers, went to the pavilion of the 
fjDOxir^ and, collecting there in a mob, raised a great tumult. 
The waiir heard this, and, proud of his rank and power, came 
fearlessly out to quell the disturbance. The rioters seized 
him, and b^n to abuse him in terms unmentionable. Num- 
bers gathered together from every side, and the mob increased. 
They tore off his clothes, and in the struggle his turban even 
fell from his head. Then they dragged him through the streets 
of P&nipat to their camp. The tcazlr^a forces, hearing of the 
dfsturbance, gathered and prepared to fight; but when they 
saw their master in the hands of the mutineers, they were help- 
less. The chiefs of the ddgh went to the tcazir with apologies, 
and brought him a turban and such garments as they could 
get. The trasir, seeing how frightened they were, flew into a 
rage, and reviled them. Meanwhile a message was brought from 
the Emperor to the officers, offering to make himself .responsible 
for their pay if they would deliver over the mzlr to him a 
prisoner, and telling them that if he escaped from their hands, 
th^y would have hard work to get their pay from him. 

The passions of the mob being somewhat quieted, their chiefs 
thought that the best way of saving themselves was to communi- 
cate the Emperor’s message to the wazir. They came humbly 
b^ore him, with importunities, and brought an elephant, on which 
they seated him. Hasan Kh&n, one of the chiefs, took his seat 
in the howda with him, and attended him as his servant to the door 
of his tent. As soon as the wazir had alighted, Hasan Eh&n 
also dismounted from the elephant, and mounting a horse went 
off to the camp. The tcazir entered his tent, and sat down. He 
then inquired what had become of Hasan Kh&n, and on being 
told, he went out and mounted an elephant. His own officers 
and soldiers were collected there, prepared to act, and waited only 
for directions. He* gave them orders to kill every man of that 
riotous party, whoever he might be, and wherever they might 
find him ; . not one was to be allowed to escape with life. The 
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Rohillas of Najib Khan and other adherents fell upon the doomed 
band, and in a short space of time no trace of them was left. 
Many were killed, and a few with (only) a nose and two ears 
escaped by flight. ^IindJu-l Mulk was much hurt and troubled 
by the part the Emperor had taken. In a few days they re- 
turned to Dehh\ and he, leaving the Emperor under the watch 
of his confidants, proceeded to Lahore.] 

Mitik Ghdzixi-d din seizes the widow of Midinu^l Mulk, 

[*Imadu-l Mulk formed the design of recovering Lihore, and 
marched for that purpose from DeliU with a large army, taking 
with him Prince 'iVli Gauhar. They went forward as if on a 
hunting excursion. Under the advice of Adina Beg Khan, he* 
sent forward from Lfidhiyana a force under tho comnianc^ of 
Saiyid Jamihi-d din Khan, which accomplished the march of 
forty or fifty kos in one day and niglit, and reached Lahore early 
on the following morning. The widow of Mu'iuu-1 Mulk was 
asleep in her dwelling, and awoke to find herself a prisoner. She 
was carried to the camp of ’ImSdu-1 Mulk, who, upon htrcarrival, 
waited upon her, and begged to be excused for ^Yhat he had dohe. 
Having consoled her, ho kept her near himself, and gave the 
province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khaii for a -tribute of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Prince ’A"U Gauhar was annoyed by the com- 
plaints and reproaches of the widow of Mu’inu-1 Mulk, and tried 
to induce ’Irnadu-l Mulk to reinstate her; but the minister paid 
no heed to his remonstrances, and annoyed him in every way. 
Tho widow, hurt by the treatment she had received, let loose her 
tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and abused the wazir. She 
added, “ This conduct of yours will bring distress upon the 
realm, destruction to Sh&h-Jah&nabud, and disgrace to the nobles 
and the State. Ahmad Shuh DuiTani will soon avenge this dis- 
graceful act and punish you,’’ 

Ahmad Shih (Abdali), on hearing of this daring act of 
’ImAdu-l Mulk, camo hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Kh4n, 
being unable to resist, fled towards Hansi and Uissar. . ’lmddu-1 
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Mulk was frightened, and by the good ofBces of Prince 
Gauhar, he succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with the widow 
of Mu’inu-1 Mulk. When Ahmad Sh&h drew near to Dehli, 
’Im&du-l Mulk had no resource but submission, so be sought 
pardon of bis offence through the mediation of the widow. With 
all the marks of <x>ntrition he went forth to meet the Sh&h, and 
the widow interceding for him, he was confirmed in his rank and 
office, upon condition of paying a heavy tribute. On the 7th of 
Jum&da-l awwal, 1170 a.h. (28 Jan. 1757 a.d.), he entered the 
fortress of Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d, and had an interview with the 
Emperor 'A'lamgir. He remained in the city nearly a month, 
plundering the inhabitants, and very few people escaped being 
pillaged. • • 

When Ahmad Sh&h demanded the tribute from ’Im&du-l 
Mulk, the latter asked how it could be thought possible for him 
to have such a sum of money ; but he added that if a force of 
Durr&nis and a Prince of the house of Timiir were sent with 
him, he might raise a large §um from the country of Sirhiud. 
The Abd41i named Prince ’Ali Oauhar, but that Prince had been 
.greatly pained and disgusted by the wilfulness and want of respect 
shown by ’iin&du-l Mulk on their march to L&hore, so he declined. 
* ^ ’Ira&du-l Mulk, having assembled a laige force, went into 
Oudh, and Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula marched boldly out of Luck- 
now to oppose him, and took post at 84ndi. Conflicts between 
their advanced forces went on for several days, but an agreement 
was arrived at through the medium of Sa’du-Ilah Kh&n, by 
which Shuja’u-d daula agreed to pay five lac9 of rupees in cash 
to. furnish supplies.] 

TraMactioM of the year 1173 a.h. (1769-60 a«d.). Marirydom 
of II} 

'Im&du-l Mulk (Oh&ziu-d din Kb&n), who was very apprehen- 
sive of Naj(bu-d daula, excited Dattd Sindhia and Jhanku Mah- 

^ [Sir H. M. EUiot seleeted this pMngt^froin the Ahkhdru4 MmkMtii ; bot m it 
was oopisd vsrbatini from this work, it has ben rMUwsd to tbs ligbtfiil owser.] 

IS 
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ratta to hostilities against him and promised them seyeral laci 
of rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the country 
which he occupied. The Mahratta chiefs accordingly, at the 
head of their southern armies, attacked Najibu-d daula with 
impetuosity, and he, as long as he was able, maintained his 
ground against that force, which was as numerous as ants or 
locusts, till at last, being able to hold out no longer, he took 
refuge in the fort of Sakart&L The southrons laid siege to the 
fort, and having stopped the supplies of grain, put him to gr^t 
distress. Sindhia, seeing Najibu-d daula reduced to extremities, 
sent for *Ini&du-l Mulk from Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d, in order to com- 
plete the measum for chastising him. 

’lin&du-l Mulk. suspicious of the Emperor, and knowing 
that 'Intizamu-d daula Kh&n-kh&n&n was his chief adviser, 
murdered that noble in the very act of' saying his prayers. 
He then treacherously sent Mahdi ^Ali Khdn, of Kashmir, 
to the Efuperor, to report that a most saintly ddrweah from 
Kandah&r had arrived in the city, who was lodged in the koUla 
of Firoz Shfih, and that he was well worth seeing. The 
Emperor, who was very fond of visiting fakirs^ and particularly 
such a one as had come from the country of Ahmad Sh&h, 
became extremely desirous of seeing him, and went to him 
almost unattended. When he reached the appointed place, he 
stopped at the door of the chamber where his assassins were 
concealed, and 3Iahdi ’All £h&i^ relieved him of the sword which 
he had in his hand, and put it by. As he entered the house, 
the curtains were down and fastened to the ground. Mirzd 
B&bar, son of I’zzu-d din, son-in-law of the Emperor, beginning 
to suspect foul play, drew his sword, and wounded several of the 
conspirators. Upon this the myrmidons of 7m4du-l Mulk 
surrounded and took him prisoner; and having taken the sword 
from him, placed him in a paJanUn^ and sent him back to the 
royal prison. Some evil-minded Mughals were expecting the 
Emperor in the chamber, and when they found him there un- 
attended and alone, they jumped up, and inflicting on him 
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repeated wounds with their daggers, l>roaght him to the ground, 
and then threw his body ont of the window, stripped off all the 
clothes, and left the corpse stark naked. After lying on the 
ground for eighteen hours, his body was taken up by order of 
Mahdi ^Ali Eh&u, and buried in the sepulchre of the Emperor 
Hum&ydn.^ This tragedy occurred on Thursday, the 20th of 
Rabi’u-s s&n(, 1173 a.h. (30th Not. 1759 a.d.). On the same 
day a youth named Muhiu-1 Millat, son of Muhiu-s Sunnat, sou 
of E&m Bakhsh, was raised to the throne with the title of Sh&h 
Jah&n II. 

Tin£du-1 Mulk hastened to Sakart&l, and came to an under- 
standing with Najibu-d daula. In the mean time, the report of 
Ahmad Sh&h Durr&nfs invasion spread among the people. 
’Im&dud Mulk, in fear of his life, saw no other means of safety 
than in seeking the protection of Siiraj Mai, and accordingly 
departed without delay for that chiefs territory. Please Ood, an 
account of the arrival of Shah Durr&ni shall be related hereafter. 

Lmilt to Shdh ^Alarn. 

It is a custom among the Hindds that at the /<o/< festival they 
throw dust upon each other, and indulge in practical jokes. On 
the 14th of Juradda-l awwal, in the twenty-eighth year of the 
reign of His Majesty Sh&li ’Xlam, when this festival occurred, 
Anand lUo Narsi dressed up a person in fine garments to 
represent the Emperor, and applied long false mustaches and 
a beard to his lips and chin. The person was placed on an old 
bedstead, with a lad in his arms, in the dreu of a woman, to 
represent the Emperor’s daughter, whom he very tenderly loved, 
and always kept in his presence when he went out in a litter or 
on an elephant. The beditead was carried on the shoulders of 

> Tho eireamttanoot of this Emporor*s deoth sre not msBUonod bj ths ofdinsrj 
Mthorities. Dow is the most oircanistantial, Oomptre Mill's BrUUk toL iL 
p. 473; Grant Duff's Eidwry of tho roL ii. p. 137; 8oir 

▼oL ii. p. 166 ; Lffo of Ei^ Bahmsi JTAm, p. 67 ; Elphinstoao's voL iL p. 
636^ Scott’s Eutorp of tho Jhoeon, toL iL p. 236; l^w's Eioiorp toL ^ 

p. 47i ; Franklin's Shah Jaiam, p. 13. 
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four men, and before it went seyetal persons of low caste in the 
habit of the Emperor's attendants, with dabs, umbrellas, and 
other of royalty in their hands. In this manner they 

procedled in regular procession, beating drams, and sarronaded 
by a multitude of spectators. They passed by the Jah&n>nam4 
palace, where the Emperor was sitting. This great insolence, 
however, excited no indignation in His Majesty’s noble mind; 
but, on the contrary, he ordered a reward of five hundred rupees 
to be given to- those persons. Sh&h Eis&nia-d din, who was an 
enemy of iinand B&o, availed himself of the opportunity, smd 
having succeeded in kindling the Emperor's anger, represented 
the matter on His Majesty's part to Mahdiija Sindhia, in whose 
camp Anand R&o resided. * * The Mah4r&ja Wes' highly in- 
censed on being informed of this disrespectfiil and impudent 
proceeding, and immediately ordered that the tents of Anaad 
Il4o should be plundered, and that he should be sent to Sdj 
Muhammad, ddrogha of artillery. No sooner was the order 
passed than his tents add all his property were given up to 
plunder, and he himself was seized and placed in front of a gun. 
Tho Emperor, on being informed of the orders which the 
Mah&r^a had given, sent one of bis eunuchs to tell the Mah&rfija 
that His Majest was pleased to pardon the offender ; but that 
he hoped, as a warning to others, the[ Mahdiija would tom him 
out of his camp. Orders were accordingly given by the 
Mahdr&ja, he was called back from the gun, and his life was 
spared ; but he was disgraced and banished from the presence. 
Anand R&o remuned concealed in the camp for a few days, and 
after having collected his property which was left from the spoil, 
he went away to Ujjain. 

Thibtibth Ybab or thb Rnox, 1202 a-h. (1787-8 a.d.). 

AtroeiSet of OkuUn KtASr. 

[When Ghullm E&dirKhin and Isma'il Beg Kh&n had made 
their way into Dehll by the contrivaade of Niair Maae&r ’All 
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Kh&n and the connivance of the Mnghal chieft, Ghul&m E&dir 
assumed the chief authority. He began to oppress the citizens, 
and demanded money from the Emperor. These proceedings 
made the Emperor very angry. Ghulim E&dir went to the 
Emperor to ask him for the pay of the soldiers, and for some 
supplied to maintain his own dignity. The Emperor replied that if 
he possessed any money, he would not withhold it. Gliulkm 
E4dir replied that one of the Princes must be placed in his 
charge, so that he' might go and fight with the Mahrattas. The 
Empefor told him to go out of the city to hunt^ and that 
Sulaimin Shukoh should then be sent to him. He accordingly 
departed, and fixed his head-quarters near the koiila of Firoz 
Sh&h. Afterwards the Prince was mounted on an elephant 
and was brought with his retinue to the camp. The officers 
presented their nazan^ and five hundred horse, a regiment of foot 
and four guns were placed at the door of the Princess tent as a 
guard. • • 

GhuI4m Eddir proceeded to the palace, ♦ • and urged the 
Emperor* to procure money from somewhere and to give it to 
him for the pay of the troops. At this juncthro a message 
was brought to Ghuldm Eddir from the Mahka Zanidniya (the 
queen dowj^er), offering to give him ten lacs of rupees, on con- 
dition of Shah ’Alam being deposed, of Prince Beddr Bakht. 
son of the late Emperor Ahmad Shdh, being raised to the throne, 
and the fort and city being placed in his possession. Ghuldm 
Eddir agreed to this, and confirmed the plan by his word and 
covenant, expressing his devotion to the house of Bdbar. On the 
26th Shawwdl, 1202 a.h. (31st July, 1788 a.d.), he went to the 
palace, attended by five hundred men, to demand money for the 
soldiers; and to express his fears of the Emperor. On the Emperor 
inquiring what he meant, he replied that his enemies and detractors 
had raised suspicions against him in the Emperor s mind, and to 
guard against this he required that the charge ot the palace 
should be placed in the hands of his own people, so that he might 
come and state freely what he had to represent, fhe Emperor 
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replied that he seemed destined to be the ruin of the royal 
house, and that his name would stand infamous on the page of 
history. N&zir Mansdr ’Ali Eh&n observed that Isma’il Eh&n 
was present with a statement and agreement, and that (for con- 
firming it by oath) he had also brought the Holy Eur4n* He 
was called ^forward, the compact was confirmed upon the Holy 
Kur&n, under the signatures of himself and Ghul&m E&dir. The 
Emperor said, I place myself under the protection of the Eur&n, 
and submit to your wishes."' 

Having obtained the 'Emperor's consent, the Nazir placed the 
gates of the palace in charge of Ghul&m E&dir’s men. * * Four 
thousand horse were posted in and about the palace, * * and all 
the environs were in the possession of the men of Ghul&m E&dir 
and the Mirzd (Bed&r Bakht). They took possession of the doors 
of the female ijipartments, beat the. eunuchs with stones and sticks, 
seiied upon the goods and fumitUre, and took the wardrobe and the 
store-rooms out of the hands of the royal servants. A few personal 
attendants and eunuchs were all that remained with the Emperor. 
No one was left who could go out to ascertain what was passing, 
and the Emperor was in great trouble and anxiety. At that 
moment Prince Akbar said, One choice, is yet left : if you will 
allow us, we brothers will all fall upon those traitors, and will 
bravely encounter martyrdom." He replied, No one can 
escape the decrees of the Almighty, there is no contending 
against doom ; the power is now in the bands of others." Prince 
Akbar raised a great cry, drew his sword, and placed it to his 
throat to kill himself. The Emperor snatched the sword from 
his hand, and put it to his own throat. A cry arose from all who 
were present, and the noise spread through^the palace. Ghuldm 
E4dir came in alarmed. The Emperor, with great politeness, 
called him near, and placing his head upon his own breast, said in 
his ear, Twenty lacz of rupees have been provided, but. let them 
be expended in the business of the Mahrattas, and not in a way 
that will bring censure and lasting disgrace upon me." * * 

On the 27th Sbaww&l Ghulim Kidir, having come to an 
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understanding with Isma*!! Beg Kh&n, went into the presence of 
the Emperor, who was seated in his private apartments, and began 
to speak fawningly. The Emperor said, “I relied upon your 
promise and your oath on the Eur&n, and kept .m}^self in private, 
tell me what you require, for I have no remedy.^ Ghul&m Kddir 
frowned and replied, “I have no reliance on you. He who speaks 
of sitting in private should give up the claim to sovereignty ^ 
At that moment Oul Muhammad Khdn brought forward Prince 
Bedir Bakht. Ghul&m K&dir insolently stepped forward, and 
took the Emperor’s dagger from his girdle, while his companions 
wrested the swords from the hands of the Princes. The 
Emperor’s personal attendants and the eighteen Princes were 
removed to the %aldtin} Ghul&m K&dir then took the hand of 
Prince Bed&r Bakht, and placed him on the royal seat. The 
chiefs who were present made their offerings, and the drums 
were beaten to proclaim the name of Bed&r Bakht. He thus 
ascended the throne on the 27th Shaww&l, 1204 a.h. (22nd 
June, 1790). 

On the 8th Zi-l ka’da Ghul&m E&dir sent his stem officers 
to Bed&r Bakht for ten lac% of rupees. He^ excused himself, 
saying that the Imperial family had been swept clean, but he 
would send what he could scrape together. He sent some vessels 
of silver and other articles, and said that if more was required, 
application should be made to Sindhia and the B&jas who were 
well affected towards the Imperial throne. Rohilla ’AH said, 
“Your Majesty must go into the private apartments, for the 
money will not be obtained without some trouble.” He said, “ If 
there is any more money, you are welcome to it. I came out of 
the saldtln with a shirt and an old pair of trowsers, which I still 
have; but you know all about Grlmldin Kadir took the gold 
and silver-amounted articles from tlie apartments of Sh&h ’Alam 
and the princes and princesses, then piled them in a heap and 
burnt them, and sent the metal to the mint to be coined. He 

> [Thii word roeon, and, u hero need, it probably it tn abbremtioo of the wordi 
dmki mldUMf sportmoati of the Pdnoei. (See tisprd, p. 141.)] 
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took several cart-loads of swords, daggers, and musketSi belonging 
to the Emperor and Princes ; some he gave to his companions, 
-and some he sent to the store-house. 

Sh&h ’Alam and the Princes were kept as prisoners in the 
Moti Mahall. Ghul&m E&dir ordered that Prince Akbar and 
Prince Sulainkdn Shukoh should be bound and whipped by the 
carpet-spreaders. Shdh 'Alam exclaimed, Whatever is to be 
done, do to me! These are young and innocent.”* Bed&r Bakht 
now came in. Ohul&m Kadir abused them, and put every one of 
them in the hot sunshine. Bed&r Bakht, having sat there a 
little while, informed him how to find money, *d said, “My 
servants are at your command, threaten them, and ask for it.’’^ 
The female attendants of the palace were then bound, and hot 
oil being poured on the palms of their hands and their feet, they 
gave information of two ice vaults from which a box of gold, 
silver and mounted vessels was taken. • • Shih 'Alam was 
sitting in the sun and complaining, when Ghuldm R&dir said to 
some truculent Afgh&ns, “ Throw this babbler down and blind 
him.^' Those men threw him down, and passed the needle into 
his eyes. They kept him down safe on the ground for a time 
with blows of sticks, and Ghul&tn K&dir asked him derisively if 
he saw anything, and he replied, “ Nothing but the Holy Kur&n 
between me and you.’' All night long he and his children and 
the women of his palace kept up loud cries. Ghul&m K&dir re- 
mained that night in the Moti Mahall, and hearing these cries, he 
writhed like a snake, and directed his servants to beat and kill 
those who made them. But some of these men dreaded the 
questioning of the day of judgment, and held their hands. 

On the 9th Zi-1 ka’da, * * Ghal&m K&dir said to Beddr Bakht, 
“ Come out, and I will show you a sight.” Perforce, he went out 
of the door, and sat down. Ghulam K&dir went to Sh&h 'Alam, 
and said, •• Find me some gold, or I wiii send you to join the 
dead." Sh&h ’Alam reviled and reproached him, saying, “ I am 
in your.power, cut off my head, for it is better to die than to live 
like this.” Ghul&m K&dir sprang up, and threw himself upon the 
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Emperor's bosom, Kandah&ri Kh&n and Pardil Kli&n seized his 
hands, two of their companions held his feet ; Kandahdri Kh&n 
tore out one of his eyes, andL that bloodthirsty reckless ruffian 
tore out the other with his own hands, amid the wailings of the 
Emperor. Ghuldm KAdir then gave orders that the needle 
should be passed into the eyes of Prince Akbar, SulaimAn Shukoh, 
and Ahsan Bakht. The ladies came from behind their curtains, 
and threw themselves at the feet of Ghularn KAdir, to pray for 
mercy; but he kicked them on their breasts, and sent them away. 
The heart of Miyar^ Singh was in flames, and, overpowered with 
rage, he cried, “ GhulAm ‘KAdir ! cease your fury, and withdraw 
your hands from these helpless (princes) ; for if you do not, you 
will hardly escape from me." Seeing his passion, GliulAm KAdir 
arose, and said, “Pinion all three of them, and I will consider 
what to do with them another time.'' He then ordered some of 
his followers who were present to beat them with sticks till they 
were senseless, and to put them in prison. Tlien he called for 
a painter, and said, “ Paint my likeness at once, sitting, knife in 
hand, upon the breast of ShAh 'Alam, digging out his eyes." He 
then forbad his attendants to bring any food ar water either to 
ShAh 'Alam or liis sons. 

The poor Emperor kept groaning and crying, but no one 
heeded him. Next day BedAr Bakht sent two surgeons to 
dress his wounds, and ordered him to bo supplied with water. 
His servants reported to him that the poor Emperor’s eyes 
were running with blood, and that the (only) water he had 
to drink was what flowed from his eyes. * * Ghularn KAdir 
went to ShAh 'Alam, and seizing him by the beard, said, “ I have 
inflicted all this severity upon you for your faults, but 1 spare 
your life for God’s sake, otherwise I should have no scruple in 
tearing you limb from limb." On tho 12th Zi-l ka’da he went 
into the jewel-house, and took out a chest and a box of jewels ; he 
also took several copies of the Knrdn, and eight largo baskets ol 
books out of the libraiy. On the 13th his spies informed him 

* [A very doubtful n.iuie. . It w variously written “ Mat&r,” •* Di’.ar/’ etc ] 
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that two sisters of Sulaim&Q Shakoh, one aged fire years and 
the other fonr, had died from thirst. When he heard it, he 
laughed and said, ** Let them be bnried where they lie.^ One of 
his men went to Bed&r Bakht, and said, Ghnl&m E^ir wants 
the jewels you have.^ The Prince immediately brought them 
out of his private apartments, and handed them over. 

Next day Ghul&m K&dir, taking Bed&r Bakht with him, went 
to Malika Zam&niya and S&hiba Mahall,^ and said, Where is 
the money that was promised jP They said, What yon demand 
from us is a mere fancy and dream of yours.'' When he heard 
this, he sent a person into the private apartments, with directions 
to bring them both out, with only the garments they stood upright 
in, and to seize upon all the money and valuables which could 
be found. Accordingly they took Malika Zam&niya and S&hiba 
Mahall in the dresses they were wearing {bd libds-i badan\ and 
placing them in a rath, conducted them with three hundred 
attendants to the Moti Mahall. Workmen weio then sent in 
to break down the roof and walls. Neither N&dfr Sh&h, Ahmad 
Sh&h Durr&ni, nor T&r&ji Bh&o, had ever dreamed of plunder* 
ing the ladies of the harem; but now all the valuables, the 
accumulations of fifty or sixty years, were brought out. * * 

On the 25th Zi-1 ka’da Ghul&m K&dir called Prince Akbar, 
Sulaim&n Shukoh, and the other Princes, nineteen in number, 
before him, and with harsh words called upon them to sing and 
dance before him. They declined ; but he would not listen to 
them, saying that he had long heard praises of their singing and 
dancing. He then commanded his attendants to cot of the 
Princes’ noses if they did not sing. The Princes and boys, seeing 
there was no escaping from his commands, did as they were 
directed, and sang and danced. He was very pleased, and asked 
them what recompense they desired. They said, Our &ther and 
children are in great want of water and food, we ask for some.” 
He gave his consent. He then turned all his attendants out of 

^ [Both ihoM lidiei were widowi of Muhaamid Shih. The fiMmerwsisdaagihter 
of the Emperor Fatrukh Siysr.] 
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the roodii and, placing his bead upon the knees of Prince Akbar, 
went to sleep, learing his sword and knife in their presence. He 
closed his eyes for an hour and then getting up, he slapped, 

each of them on the neck, and said, Gan such (craven) spirits 
entertain the idea of reigning ? I wanted to try your courage. If 
you had any spirit, you would have made an end of me with my 
sword and dagger.’* Then abusing them in foul disgusting words, 
be sent them out of his presence. 

Afterwards he called for Bed&r Bakht and his brothers, and 
placed wine before them. With his own hands he several times 
filled the cups, and they continued drinking till evening, when they 
got up and danced and sang, and acted disgracefully. A eunuch 
came in, and told him that a daughter of Sh&h 'Alam, a child of 
ten years old, had died of hunger and thirst crouching on the 
earth. He cried, “Bury her just as she is, in the place where she 
lies.'' When B&ja Mfyar Singh heard of these things, he sent 
bread and provisions for Sh&h ’Alam and his children. Ohul&m 
Eidir was angry — ^he sent for the B&ja, and frowning at him, 
asked, What concern have you with those men P Bemove your 
people from the watch, for I will place Bohillis to keep guard.” 
The B&ja told him that the day of retribution for these deeds 
was approaching, and that it was not well to offend the chiefs. 
He replied that he would do whatever came into his heart. ^ * 

On the 17th Zi-1 ka’da (sic) Wai Kbaili (his myrmidon) 
reported to him that he had probed the walls of the apartments of 
Malika Zam&niya and S&hiba Mahall till he had made them like 
sieves, that be had stripped everybody, and that no hole had been 
left unsearched by his fingers. He had found a few pearls. One 
of Bedar Baklit’s ladies had died of fright at what was passing, 
and now the Aigh&ns, having stripped the ladies, were thinking 
about taking them with (without?) gowns or bodices.’ He 
added, *^The power is in your hands, but it is not well to 
oast such shame upon the honour of princes.” It all depended 
on his pleasure, but Ghul&m K&dir replied that when the Em- 
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peror’B servants plundered his father's private apartments, they 
had done worse than that to his women.^ *^Now/' said he, 

it shall be a sight for the time, for niy men shall take the hands 
of kings' daughters, conduct them home, and take possession of 
their persons without inarriage.**' He then ordered Wai Khaili 
to go and take possession of the house of Ehairu-n nisa Begam, 
sister of Sh&h 'Alam, to strip her daughters and women naked, 
and to search for jewels. After taking * * all they could find, he 
asked the Princes for gold j and they replied, “ You have taken 
all we have, and ^we are now ready to die." At his command the 
stony-hearted carpet-spreaders beat them so that the blood gushed 
from their mouths and noses. Then they placed the Princes in 
the saldiln. 

Ghul&m Eddir heard from Wai Ehaili of the beauty of 
the daughters of Mirza Haikd and Mirza Jaika (P), and when 
he was sitting in the Moti Mahall in the evening, he ordered 
these unhappy ladies to be placed before him without veils or 
curtains. He was pleased with their beauty, showed them to his 
boon companions, and acted indecently to every one of them’. 
When Bed&r Bakht was informed of this, he beat himself upon the 
head and bosom, and sent an attendant to the ruffian, to dissuade 
him from such actions. He replied (sarcastically), “ What power 
has this slave to do anything against His Majesty?" He (Bed&r 
Bakht) then wrote to R&ja Miy&r Singh, who shuddered when 
he read the letter, and went to Ghul&ni K&dir. The R&ja called 
Ghul&m E&dir out of that private room, and said to him, It is 
not right to deal thus with the daughters of enenjies. No one 
seizes sons and daughters for the faults of their fathers. Sh&h 
'Alam did not cast any evil looks upon the daughters or sisters 
of your ffither ; refrain from such proceedings.” Ghul&m E&dir 
answered (in coarse terms to the effect) that he intended to take 
them into his harem and make them his concubines, and as for 

* [** On this occasion the Emperor is said by tradition to have transmuted Ghulhm 
Ktdir Khhn into a hanim page/'— Keene’s Fall af the Mughal Fmpire, pp. 101; 
200. There ia no mention of this in the * Ibrat^niijnQ^ and the narrative is rather 
flgaiosl the tradition.] 
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the other Princesses, he would give them to hh Afgh&ns, so that 
thej might have a,, chance of bringing forth men of courage. 
B&ja Miy&r Singh, against the will of GhuUm K&dir, went into 
the room, cast a sheet over (the Princesses' heads), and sent 
them homo.] 

Leath of Ohuldm Kddir. 

[It is said that on the 18th Babfu-l awwal, Qlml£m K&dir 
{<tfUr being drfeated by the forces of Sindhia), started off for 
Gliaiis*lcada| his home, with only a few trusted followers mounted 
en swift horses. . In, the darkness of the night his companions lost 
him; he went one way, and they went another. He endeavoured 
to find them, but did not succeed. The road was full of water and 
mud, and the horse patting his foot into a hole, rolled Ghul&m 
K&dir to the ground. The night was dark, and the way bristled 
with thorny acacias, so that he knew not which way to turn. When 
tne morning came, he looked around, and seeing some inhabited 
place, he proceeded thither. On reaching the habitation, he put 
his head into the house of a brahman. The master of the house, 
seeing a stranger in such a state, asked him w^at was the matter. 
Ohnl&th K&dir answered that * * ' But his own action betrayed 
him. He took off a diamond ring from his finger, and gave it to 
the housekeeper as an inducement to guard him all day, and to 
guide him at night towards Ohaus-kada. The brahman knew of 
his infamous character and evil deeds. The brahman liiniself, 
in days gone by, had suffered at the hands of the ruffian, and his 
village had been ravaged. His oppressor was now in his power, 
and he made the door fast. * ^ 

The brahmm went in search of some chief who would appreciate 
the information he had to give, and was led by fortune to the 
tents of ’Ali Bah&dur, to whom he communicated his intelligence. 
’All Bah&dur showed him great attention, and sent a large party 
of horse forward with him, while he himself followed. • • The 
honemen enier^ the brahman* $ house, seized their prisoner, and 

1 [Ths woedf of ths saswor tri act eonplotc.1 
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bound him. With Yariooa indignities they brought him to ’AH 
Bah&dur, * * who sent him to the fort of the Mahrattas, * * 
under charge of Rkni Kh&n, who put a chain upon his legs^ a 
collar on his n^k, and conveyed him in a bullock-carriage to 
Sindhia, guarded by two regiments of sepoys and a thousand 
horse. * * On the 4th Jum&da-s s&ni, under the orders of Sindhia, 
the ears of Ghul&m K&dir were cut off and hung round his neck, 
his face was blackened, and he was carried round the camp and 
city. Next day his nose and upper lip were cut off, and he was 
again paraded. On the third day he was thrown upon the 
ground, his eyes were tom out, and he was once more carried 
round. After that his hands were cut off, then his feet, and last 
of all his head. The corpse was then hung neck downwards from 
a tree. A trustworthy person relates that a black dog, white round 
the eyes, came and sat under the tree and licked up the blood as 
it dripped. The spectators threw stones and clods at it, but still 
it kept there. On the third day, the corpse disappeared and the 
dog also vanished. Mah&rdja Sindhia sent the ears and eye- 
balls to the Emperor Sh&h ’Alam.] 
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CXX. 

OHAHXR 6ULSHAN 

OF 

RAM CHATAR MAN. 

This wort, which is also called Akhbdru-l Namdir, “ Aeeoonts 
of Rare Things,” was composed by R&I Ghatar M&n K&yath in the 
year 1173 a.h. (1759 A.O.), the last sheets being finished only a 
week before his death. As it was left in ah unconnected shape, 
it was arranged and edited, after his death, by his grandson, R&( 
Bh&n R4iz4da, in 1204 a.h. (1789-90 a.d.), as is shown by a 
chronogram in the Preface ; but as the work ends with the 
accession of the nominal Emperor Shfih Jahfin the Second in 
A.H. 1173, it is evident that the Editor has ad^ed nothing to bis 
grand&ther's labours. 

The Editor states Uiat when Ghatar M&n had travelled the road 
of eternity, he, as a dutiful grandson, was anxious to display this 
nosegay of wisdom to some effect, in order that those who wander 
in the garden of eloquence might, by a close inspection of its 
beauties, which are endowed with perpetual verdure, feel the bud 
of their heart expand with delight. 

The Chahdr Oubhdn or “ Four Ghtrdens," is, as the name im- 
plies, divided into four Books, uid is said by the Editor to contain 
so much information in a small compass that it resembles the 
ocean placed in a cup. The historical part is a mere abstract, 
and of no value, nor are any authorities quoted for its state- 
ments; but the work has other points of interest, especially 
in the matter of the Biographies of the Muhammadan sunts. 
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which are written in a true spirit of belief, though the writer 
is a Hindu. The accounts of the Hindu the Itine- 

raries, and the Statistical Tables of the twenty-two %iibas of 
Hiudust&n, are ‘also useful, though it is to be regretted that 
the latter ^e not given in sufficient detail to enable us to institute 
safe comparisons between its results and those given in the 
Akhari. 

OONTENTS. 

Book I. The Kings of Hindust&n from Judhishthira to the 
fall of the Mughal empire, with a statistical account of the several 
suha% of Hindust&n pi-oper, and of their Rulers and Saints, 
p. 4. — 11. An account of the southern Mas of India, and of 
their Rulers and Saints, p. 147. — III. Itineraries from Dehli to 
the different quarters of India, p. 219. — IV. An account of the 
Hindu fakin^ p. 232. 

The Chahdr Ouhhan is common in India, and I have seen 
several copies, npne conspicuously good, except that in the 
possession of Naw&b ’Ali Muhammad Kh&u of Jhajjar. 

Size — Quarto, 560 pages of 13 lines each. 
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CXXI. 

TXRrKH-I IBRA'HrM KHA'N. 

[According to the author’s statement in his Preface, “ These 
wonderful e^ents^ forming a volume of warning for men of saga- 
city, are chronicled by the hasty pen of the huiii jlest of slaves, 
’All Ibrahim Kh&u, during the administration of the illustrious 
noble of celestial grandeur, the centre of the circle of prosperity, 
the ally of foe-crushing victory, the sun of the firmament of* 
wisdom, the unfurler of the standards of pomp and dignity, the 
excellent prince bearing the highest titles, the privy councillor of 
His Majesty the King of England, the chief of mighty and 
magnificent rulers,— the Governor General, Charles, Earl of 
Cornwallis, may his good fortune last for ever ! ” 

At the end of the volume we arc infornied^tliat “ this book, 
composed by the illustrious Naw&b Ibrahim Khan Bahadur, was 
completely written from beginning to end by the pen of Mulla 
Bakhsh at the town of Benares, and was finished in 1201 a.h. 
(1786 A.D.). 

This work is very valuable for the clear and succinct account 
it gives of the Malirattas, The whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M, Elliot by the late Major Fuller, and is here 
printed with the exception of some unimportant passages, and 
the account of the battle of Panipat, which has been previously 
drawn fi'om another work written by one who took part in the 
battle* ^ 

Size — 6 inches by 4 : 219 pages of 9 lines each.] 

EXTRACTS. 

As the comprehension of the design of this work is dependent 
on a previous acquaiutauce with the origin and genealogy of 

17 


TOL. Tin. 
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B4I4ji B4o, the eloquent pen* will first proceed to the dtseassion 
of thst snbject. 

Origin and Oeneahgy of the Mahrattae. 

Be it not hidden, that in .the language of the people of the 
Dakhin, these territories and their dependencies are called 
** Dihast," ^ and the inhabitants of the region are styled 
Mahrattas.'' The Mahratti' dialect is adopted exclosirely by 
these classes, and the chieftaipship of the Mahrattas is centred in 
the Bhonsla tribe. The lineage of the Bhonslas is derived 
the Ifdipfir Bdjas, who' bear the title of B4n4 ; and the first of 
t^e, abiding to popular tradition, was one of the descendants 
of Naush(rw4n. At the time when the holy warriors of 'the 
amy of Isl4m subverted the retdms of Trdn, Nausfairwfin's 
descendants were scattered in every direction ; and one of them, 
having repaired to Hindustfin, was promoted to the dignity of a 
B4ja. In a word, one of 'the Bfini’s progeny afterwards quitted 
the territiory of U'dipfir, in consequence of the menacing and dis- 
ordered aspect of his affairs, and having proceeded to the country 
of the Dakhin, fixed his abode in the Carnatic. The chieft of 
the Dakhin, regarding the majesty of his family with respect and 
reverence, enured into the most amicable relations with him. 
Hu descendants separated into two fiunilies ; one the Aholias, 
the other the Bhonslas. 

Memoir of 8dh^, the tribe of BJumlae. 

84h4jl was first inrolled among the number of Niz4m Sh4h’s 
retainers, but afterwards entered into the service of Ibr4him 
*il[dil Sh4h, who was the nller of the Kokan. In retnrn for the 
fiuthfol discharge of his duties, he received in jighr tiMparganae 
of Pfin4, etc., where he made a permanent settlement aftw the 
manner of the naminddre. Towards the close of his lifo, having 
nttmned the- high honour of serving the Empwor Jah4ngfr, he 
was constantly in attendance on him, while his son Sivaji stayed 
‘ [Pnp«tl 7 “SMmM.” 6m Otsat Dsi( mL i. ^ 11.] 
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at the jd^r. As Ibrihfm 'Adil Sh4h for the space of two years 
was threatened with impending death, great disordar and con- 
fusion prevailed in his territories from the long duration of hts 
illness ; and the troops and retainers, whom he had stationed here 
and there, for the purpose of garrisoning the forts, and protecting 
the frontier of the Eokan, abandoned themselves to neglect in 
consequence of their master’s indisposition. 

Mmoir of Siva, the son of Sdhu. 

• • Ultimately, the Emperor Anrangzeb, the bulwark of re- 
ligion, resolved upon proceeding to the Dakhin, and in the year 
1093 A.H. bestowed fresh lustre on the city of Aurangdb&d by 
the favour of his august presence. For a period of twenty-live 
years he strove to subvert the Mabratta rule; but as several 
valiant chieftains displayed the utmost zeal and activity in uphold- 
ing their dynasty, their extermination could not be satisfactorily 
accomplished. Towards the close of His Majesty’s lifetime, a 
truce was concluded with the Mahrattas, on these terms, viz. 
that three per cent, out of the revenues drawn from the Imperial 
dominions in the Dakhin should be allotted to them by way of 
ear deshmukhi ; and accordingly Ahsan Kb&n, commonly called 
Mir Malik, set out from the threshold of royalty with the docu- 
ments confirming this grant to the Mahrattas, in order that, after 
the treaty had been duly i*atified, he might bring the chiefs of 
that tribe to the court of the monarch of the world. However, 
before he had had time to deliver these documents into their 
custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing him to return and 
bring back the papers in question with him. About this time. 
His Majesty Aurangzeb ’Alamgir Hastened to the eternal gardens 
of Paradise, at which period his successor Sh&h ’Alam (Bahadur 
8h&h) was gracing the Dakhin with his presence. The latter 
settled ten per cent, out of the produce belonging to the peasantry 
as ear deshmukhi on the Malirattas, and furnished them with the 
neoessaiy documents confirming the grant.^ 

1 See esprit TbL VII. p. 40$. 
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When Sh&h 'AlaiiK(Bah&dur Shih) returned from the Dakhin 
to the metropolis, Diud Kh4n remained behind to officiate for 
Aminirl. umara Zu-1 fik&r Kh&n in the government of the pro- 
vinces. He cultivated a good understanding with the Mahrattas, 
and concluded an amicable treaty on the following footing, viz. 
that in addition to the above-mentioned grant of a tithe* as 
mr deshmukhl, a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the 
country should be their property, while the other three-fourths 
should be paid into the royal exchequer. This system of division 
was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed granting 
the fourth share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called 
chauth^ was delivered to the Mahrattas. When Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar sat as Emperor on the throne of Dehli, he enter- 
tained the worst suspicions z^2AmiAmim4 tmard Saiyid Husain 
^Ali Kh£n, the chief of the Barha Saiyids. He dismissed him to 
a distance from his presence by appointing liini to the control of 
the province of the Dakhin. On reaching his destination, the 
latter applied himself rigorously to the task of organizing the 
affairs of that kingdom ; but royal letters were incessantly de- 
spatched to the address of the chief of the Mahrattas, and more 
especially to B&ja S6]iu, urging him to persist in hostilities with 
Amiru-l umarck, * * 

In the year 1129 a.h. (1717 a.d.), by the intervention of Mu- 
hammad Anwar Kh&n Burh&npuri and Sankar&ji Malh&r, he 
concluded a peace with the Mahrattas,^ on condition that they 
would refrain from committing depredations and robberies, and 
would always maintain 18,000 horsemen out of their tribe wholly 
at the service of the Nazim of the Dakhin. At the time that 
this treaty was ratified, he sealed and delivered the docu- 
ments confirming the grant of the fourth of the revenues, and 
the Mr deshmukhi of the province of the Dakhin, as well as the 
proceeds of the Kokan and other territories, which w^e designated 
as their ancient dominions. At the same period B&ja S&hu 
appointed Bal&j!, son of Basu N&th (Biswa N&th), who belonged 

^ See 8upr^ Yol. TII. p. 466. 
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to the class of Kokani Brahmins, to fill the post of his mkU at 
the Court of the Emperor; and in all the districts of the six 
provinces of the Bakhin he appointed two revenue commissioners 
of his own, one to collect the nar deshmukhi, and the other to 
receive the fourth share or chauth. • • 

Amiru-l umara Husain 'AH, having increased the mansahB 
held by Bal4ji, the son of Basu N&th, and Sankariji Malhir, 
deputed them to superintend the affairs of the Dakhin, and sent 
them to join 'A'lim ’AH Kh&n. ♦ ♦ After the death of 
the son of Basu Nath, his son, named B4ji R4o, became his 
successor, and Holkar, who was a servant of B414ji R4o, having 
urged the steed of daring, at his master’s instigation, at full speed 
from the Dakhin towards M4lw4, put the (Buhaddr) Giridhar 
Bahadur to death on the field of battle. After this occurrence, 
the government of that province was conferred on Muhammad 
Kh4a Bangash; but owing to the turbulence of the Mahrattas, he 
was unable to restore it to proper order. On his removal from 
office, the administration of that region was entrusted to Raja 
Jai Singh Saw4i. Unity of faith and religion strengthened 
the bouds of amity between B4ji R4o and Raja Jai Singh ; and 
this circumstance was a source of additional power and influence 
to the former, insomuch that during the year 1146 (1733 a.d.) lie 
had the audacity to advance and make an inroad into the confines 
of Hindustan. The grand tcazir 'Itim4du-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan was first selected by the Emperor Muhammad Shdh 
to oppose him, and on the second occasion Muzaffar Kh&n, the 
brother of Sams&mu-d daula, Kh4n-daur4n. These two, having 
entered the province of M&lw&, pushed on as far as Sironj, but 
Baji R4o returned to the Dakhin without hazarding an engage- 
ment. • * 

In the second year after the above-mentioned date, B&ji 
Rdo attempted another invasion of Hindustan, when the 
loazir 'Itimadu-d dada Kamru-d din Kh4n Bahadur and the 
Nawdb Khan-daur4n Khan went forth from DeliH to give him 
battle. * * On this occasion several engagements took place, but 
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victoiy fell to the lot of the wazir ; and peace having be^n ulti- 
mately eoncludedf'they both returned to DehlL 
In the third year from the aforesaid date, through the mediation 
of Am\ru4 umard Kh&n-daur&n !Kh&n Bahadur, the government 
of M&lw& was bestowed on B&ji B&o, whereby his power and in- 
fluence was increased twofold. The B&o in question, having 
entered M&lw& with a numerous force, soon reduced the province 
to a satisfactory state of order. About the same time he attacked 
the Bija of Bhaddwar, and after putting him to flight, devastated 
his territory. From thence he despatched Pil&ji with the view of 
subduing the kingdom of Antarbed (Do&b), which is situated be- 
tween the Ganges and J uinna. At that very time Naw&b Burh&nu*! 
Mulk had moved out of his own province, and advanced through 
Antarbed to the vicinity of Agra* Fildji therefore crossed the 
Jumna, and engaged in active hostilities against the above-named 
Naw&b ; but having been vanquished in battle, he was forced to 
take to flight, and rejoin Baji R&o. An immense number of his 
army were drowned while croseing the Jumna; but as for those 
who were captured or taken prisoners, the Naw&b presented each 
one with two rupees and a cloth', and gave him permission to 
depart. B&ji B&o, becoming downcast and dispirited after meeting 
with this ignominious defeat, turned his face from that quarter, 
and proceeded towards Dehli. * 

Sams&mu-d daula Amiru-1 uinar& Bah&dur, after considerable 
deliberation, sallied forth from Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d with intent to 
check the enemy ; but B&ji B&o, not deeming it expedient at the 
time to kindle the flame of war, retired towards Agra, and 
Am(m-1 umar&, considering himself fortunate enough in having 
effected so much, re-entered the metropolis. This was the first 
occasion on which the Mahrattas extended their aggressions so far 
as to threaten the environs of' the metropolis. Though roost of 
the men in the Mahratta army are unendowed with the excellence 
of noble and illustrious birth, and husbandmen, carpenters, and 
shopkeepers abound among their soldiery, yet, as they undeigo all 
aoru of toil and fatigue in prosecuting a guerilla warfare, they 
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proTe superior to the easy and effeminate troops of Hind, who 
for the most part are of more honourable birth and calling. If 
this class were to apply their energies with equal zeal to the pro- 
fession, and free themselyes from the trammels of indolence, their 
prowess would excel that of their riyals, for the aristocracy erer 
possess more spirit than the vulgar herd. The free-booters who 
form the vanguard of the Mahratta forces, and marching in 
advance of their main body, ravage the enemy’s countiy, are 
called pulkdrahs (piikdraha?);^ the troops who are stationed here 
and there by way of picquets at a distance from the army, for the 
purpose of keeping a vigilant watch, are styled tndU^ and chhdppah 
is synonymous in their dialect with a night-attack. Their food 
consists chiefly of cakes made of jawdr^ or hdjrd^ ddl^ arhad^ with 
a little butter and red pepper ; and hence it is that, owing to the 
irascibility of their tempers, gentleness is never met with in their 
dispositions. The ordinary 'dress worn by these people comprises 
a turban, tunic, aelah (loose mantle), and jdnghiah (short 
drawers). Among their horses are many mares, and among the 
offensive weapons used by this tribe there are but few fire-arms, 
most of the men being armed with swords,^ spears, or arrows 
instead. The system of military service established among them 
is this : each man, according lo his grade, receives a fixed salary 
in cash and clothes eveiy year. They call their stables pdgdh, 
and the horsemen who are mounted on chargers belonging to a 
superior officer are styled bdrgira. • • 

Bdl^a ExpMta, 

When B&ji B&o, in the year 1153 a.h. (1740 a.o.), on the 
banks of the river Nerbadda, bore the burden of his existence to 
the shores of non-entity, his son, B&Idji B&o, became his suc- 
cessor, and after the manner of his lather, engaged vigorously 
in the prosecution of hostilities, thO organization aud equipment 
of a large anny, aud the preparation of all the munitions of 
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war. His son continued to pass his days, sometimes at war, 
and at other times at peace, with the Naw&b iCsaf J&h. At 
length, in the year 1163 (1750 a.d.), S&hd B&o, the successor 
of Sambh&jf, passed away, and the supreme authority departed 
out of the direct line of the Bhpnslas. B&l&ji B&o selected 
another individual of that family, in place of S&hu’s son, to 
occupy the post of B&ja, and seated him on the throne, whilst 
he reserved for himself the entire administration of all the 
aifairs of the kingdom. Having then degraded the ancient 
chieftains from the lofty position they had held, he denuded them 
of their dignity and influence, and began aggrandizing the 
Kokadi Brahmins, who were of the same caste as himself., He 
also constituted his cousin, Saddsheo R&o, commonly called Bh&o 
R&o, his chief agent and prime minister. The individual in 
question was of acute understanding, and thoroughly conversant 
with the proper method of government. Through the influence of 
his energetic counsels, many undertakings were constantly brought 
to a successful issue, the recital of which would lead to too great 
prolixity. In short, besides holding the fortress of Bij&pur, he 
took possession anew of Daulatdb&d, the seat of government of 
the illustrious sovereigns, together with districts yielding sixty 
lac% of rupees, after forcibly wresting it out of the hands of 
Niz4mu-1 Mulk Niz&m 'AU Khan Bahddur. He likewise took 
into his service Ibrahim Kh&n Gdrdi, who had a well-organized 
train of European artillery with him. 

The Abdall Monarch. 

Ahmad Shdh Abddli, in the year 1171 a.h. (1757-8 a.d.), came 
from the country of Kandah&r to Hindust&n, and on the 7th of 
Jum&da-l awwal of that year, had an interview with the Emperor 
'Alamgir .II., at the palace of Shdh-Jahan&b&d ; he exercised all 
kinds of severity and oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and 
united the daughter of A’azzu-d din, own brother to His Majesty, 
in the bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timdr Shdh. After an 
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interval of a month, he set out to coerce Raja Suraj Mai Jdt, 
who, from a distant period, had extended his sway over the 
province of i^gra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. 
In three days lie captured Balaingarh, situated at a distance of 
fifteen kos from Dehli, which was furnished with all the requisites 
for standing a siege, and was well manned by Suraj Mai’s followers. 
After causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened 
towards Mathur&, and having razed that ancient sanctuary of the 
Hindus to the ground, made all the idolaters fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to, Agra, and deputed his 
Commander-In-Chief, Jahdn Khdu, to reduce all the forts be-* 
longing to the J4t chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulence in the Shdh's army, so that ho was 
forced to abandon his intention of chastising Siiraj Mai, and un- 
willingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom. 

On his return, as soon as he reached Dehli, the Emperor 
’Alamgir went forth with Najibu-d daula Bahddur, and had 
an interview with him on the margin of the Maksudabdd lake, 
when he preferred sore complaints against ’lmadu-1 Mulk 
Gh&ziu-d din Kh&n Bahadyr, who was at tliaktime at Farrukh- 
ab&d, engaged in exciting seditious tumults. The Shah, after form- 
ing* a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of his late Majesty 
Muhammad Sh&h, and investing Najibu-d daula with the title of 
Amiru,^l umard and the dignified post of hakhski^ set out for 
Lahore. As soon as he had planted his sublime standard on that 
spot,. he conferred both the government of L&hore and Multan on 
his son, Timur Shdh, and leaving Jahiu Kh4n behind with 
him, proceeded himself to Kandah&r. 

Jahdn Khdn despatched a warrant to Adina Beg Khdn, who 
at that time had taken up his residence at Lakhi Jangal, in- 
vesting him with the supreme control of the territory of tlio 
Dodb, along with a khiVat of immense value, and adopted the 
most conciliatoiy measures towards him, whereupon the latter, 
estieeming this amicable attention as a mark of good fortune, 
applied himself zealously to the proper administration of the 
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Do&b. When Jah&n Eh4n, however, summonei! him to hie pre- 
sence, he did not consider it to his advantage to wait upon him; 
so, quitting the territory of the Do&b, he retired into the hill- 
countiy. After this occurrence, Jah&n Kh&n appointed a person 
named Mur&d Kh&n to the charge of the Do&b, and sent Sarbu- 
land Kh&n and Sarfar&z Eh&n, of the Abd&U tribe, along with 
him to assist him. Adina Beg Eh&n, having united the Sikh 
nation to his own forces, advanced to give battle to Mur&d 
Kh&n, when Sarbuland Kh&n quaffed the cup of martyrdom on 
the field of action, and Mur&d Kh&n and Sarfar&z Kh&n, seeing 
no resource left them but flight, returned to Jah&n Kh&n, and 
the Sikhs ravaged all the districts of the Do&b. 

As soon as active hostilities were commeqced between Najibu-d 
daula and ’Im&du-l Mulk, the latter set out from Farrukh&b&d 
towards Dehli, to oppose the former, and forwarded letters to 
B&laji B&o and his cousin Bh&o, soliciting aid, and inviting 
the Mahratta army to espouse his cause. Bh&o, who was 
always cherishing plans dn his bead for the national aggran- 
dizement, counselled B&l&ji E&o to despatch an army for the 
conquest of the territories < of Hindust&n, which he affirmed to 
be then, as it were, an assembly unworthy of reverence, and a 
rose devoid of thorns. 

Memoir of Raghundth Rdo. 

In 1 171 A.H. (1757-8 a.1) ) Baghun&th B&o, a brother of B&l&ji 
B&o, accompanied by Malh&r B&o Holkar, Shamsher Bahj&dur, and 
Jayaji Sindhia, started from the Dakbin towards Dehli at the 
head oi^ a gallant and irresistible army, to subdue the dominions 
of Hindu 3 t&n. As soon as they reached Agra, they turned off 
to Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d in company with 'Im&du-l Mulk, the teualr, 
who was the instigator of the irruption made by this torrent of 
destruction. After a sanguinary engagement, they ejected 
Najibu-d daula from the city or Dehli, and consigned the 
management of the affairs of government to the care of ’Im&du-l 
Mulk, the tMisIr. 
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Raghunith B&o and the rest of the Mahratta chiefs set out 
from Dehli towards L&hore, at the solicitation of Adina Beg 
Kh&n, of whom mention has been briefly made above. After 
leaving the suburbs of Dehli, they arrived first at Sirhind, where 
they fought an action with 'Abdu-s Satnad Kli&n, who had been 
installed in the government of that place by the Abddli Sh&h, 
and took him prisoner. Turning away from thence, they pushed 
on to L4bore. and got ready for a conflict with Jahdn Kh&n, 
who was stationed there. The latter, however, being alarmed at 
the paucity nf his troops in comparison with the multitude of 
the enemy, resolved at once to seek safety in flight. Accordingly, 
in the month of Sha^bdn, 1171 a.h. (April, 1768 a.d.), he pursued 
the road to Kabul with the utmost speed, accompanied by Timur 
Shah, and made a present to the enemy of the heavy baggage 
and property that he had accumulated during liis administration 
of that region. The Mahratta chieftains fallowed in pursuit of 
Timur Slidh as far as the river Attock, and then retraced their 
steps to L&hore. This time the Mahrattas extended their sway 
up to Multkn. As the rainy season had commenced, they de- 
livered over the province of L&hore to Adiha Beg Khdn, on his 
promising to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five lacs of 
rupees ; and made up their minds to return to the Dakhin, being 
anxious to behold again their beloved families at home. 

On reaching Dehli in the course of their return, they 
made straight for their destination, after leaving one of their 
warlike chieftains, named Janku, at the head of a formfdable 
army in the > vicinity of the metropolis. It chanced that 
in the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.d.) Adina Beg KhAn passed 
away; whereupon Jankuji entrusted the government of the 
province of LAhore to a Mahratta, called SAmA, whom he de- 
spatched thither. He also appointed SAdik Beg EhAn, one of 
Adina Beg Khdn’s followers, to the administration of Sirhind, 
and gave the fnanagement of the DoAb to Adina. Beg KhAn's 
widow. SAmA^ after reaching LAhore, applied himself to the 
task*of government, and pushed on his troops as far as the river 
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Attock. In the meanwhile, 'Im&du-l Mulk, the wazir, cansed 
Sh&h 'Alarngir 1 1, to suffer martyrdom, in retaliation for an 
ancient grudge, and placed the son of Muhi’u-s Sunnat, son of 
Kdm Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb 'Alamgir, on the throne of 
Dehli. 


Battd SintUiia. 

Daitd Sindhia, Jankuji's uncle, about that time fornred the 
design of invading the kingdom of the Rohillas ; whereupon 
Najibu-d daula and other Rohilla chiefs, becoming cognizant of 
this fact, and perceiving the imago of ultimate misfortune re- 
flected in the mirror of the. very beginning, wrote numerous 
letters to the Abdali Shah, and used every persuasion to induce 
him to come to Hindustan. The Shdh, who was vexed at heart 
on account of Timur Shdh and Jahdn Khdn having been com- 
polled to take to flight, and was brooding over plans of revenge, 
accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage, and set him- 
self at once in motion. 

Dattd, in company with his nephew Janku, after crossing the 
Jumna, advanced “against Najibu-d daula, and 'Iinddu-l Mulk, 
the hastened to Dattd’s support, agreeably to his request. 
As the number of the Mahratta troops amounted to nearly 
80,000 horse, Najibu-d daula, finding his strength inadequate 
to risk an open battle, threw up intrenchments at Sakartdl, 
one of the places belonging to Antarbed (the Dodb), situated on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and there held himself in readiness 
to oppose the enemy. As the rainy season presented an in- 
surmountable obstacle to Datta’s movements, ho was forced to 
suspend military operations, and in the interim Najibu-d daul^ 
despatched several letters to Nawdb Shujd’u-d daula, begging his 
assistance. 

The Nawdb, urged by the promptings of valour and gallantry, 
started from Lucknow in the height of the rains, which fell with 
greater violence than in erdinary years, and having with the utmost 
spirit and resolution traversed the intervening roads, which were 
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all in a wretched mnddy condition, made Bh&h&b&d the site of 
his camp. Till the conclusion of the rainy season, however, he 
was unable to unite with Najibu-d dauU, owing to the over- 
flowing of the river* Ganges. 

No sooner had the rains come to an end, than one of the 
Mahratta chieftains, who bore the appellation of Oobind Pandit, 
forded the stream at Datt&’s command, with a party of 20,000 
cavalry, and allowed no portion of Gh&ndpur and many other 
populous places to escape conflagration and plunder. He then 
betook himself to the spot where SaMu-Ilah Khdn, Dundi Ehdn, 
and H&fiz Rahmat Eh&n had assembled, after having risen up in 
arms and quitted their abodes, to afibrd succour to Najibu-d 
daula. These three, finding themselves unable to cope with him, 
took refuge in the forests on the Eam6un hills. 

Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula, being apprised of this circumstance, 
mounted the fleet steed of resolution, and in Rabfu-l awwal, 1173 
A.H. (Oct. Nov. 1759 A.D.), taking his troops resembling the stars 
in his train, he repaired on the wings of speed to Gh&ndpur, close 
to the locality where Najibu-d daula was stationed. As Oobind 
Pandit had reduced the latter’s force as well as his companions 
to great straits, by cutting off their supply of provisions, Naw&b 
Shuji’u-d daula Bah&dur despatched 10,000 cavalry, consisting 
of Mughals and others, under the command of Mirzd Najaf 
Ehdn Bah&dur, Mir Bdkar Himmati and other leaders, to attack 
the Pandit’s camp. He also afterwards, sent off Anupgar Gus&in, 
and Raj Indar Gus&in in rear of these. The leaders in question 
having fought with becoming gallantry, and performed the most 
valiant deeds, succeeded in routing the enemy. Out of the whole 
of Gobind Pandit’s force, 200 were left weltering in blood, and as 
many more were captured alive, whilst a vast number were over- 
whelmed in the waters of the Ganges. Immense booty also fell 
into the hands of the victors, comprising every description of 
valuable goods, together with horses and cattle. Gobind Pandit^ 
who after suffering this total defeat had escaped from the field 
of battle across the river Ganges, gave himself up to despair, 
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and took to a precipitate flight. As soon as this intelligence 
reached the ears of H&fiz Bahmat Kh&n and the rest of the 
Bohilla chieftains, they sallied forth from the forests of Kam&un, 
and repaired to Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula’s camp. Meanwhile 
Najibu-d daula was released from the perils and misfortunes- of 
his position. 

Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula Bah&dur assembled the Bohilla chiefs, 
and offered them advice in the following strain : ‘‘ The enemy has 
an innumerable army, his military prowess is formidable, and he 
has gained possession of most of the districts in your territory ; 
it is therefore better for you to make overtures for peace.’' 
Every one, both high and low, applauded the NawAb's judicious 
counsel, and voted that pacific negociations should be immediately 
entered into with DattA ; but the truce had not yet been established 
on a secure basis, when the news of Ahmad ShAh AbdAli’s 
approach, and of his arrival on this side of LAhore, astonished 
the ears of all. DattA, with the arrogance that ever filled his 
head, Would not allow the preliminaries of peace to be brought to 
a conclusion ; but haughtily discarding the amicable relations 
that he was in process of contracting, moved with a resolute step 
along the road to Dehli, with a view to encounter the AbdAIi 
ShAh. He was accompanied at that time by 80,000 horsemen, 
well armed and equipped. 

When the ShAh set out from LAhore in the direction of Dehlf, 
he thought to himself that on the direct road between these two’ 
places, owing to tlie passage to and fro of the Mahratta troops, it 
would be difficult to find any thriving villages, and grain and 
forage would be almost unprocurable. Consequently, in the 
month of Babi’u-1 awwal, 1173, a.h., he crossed the river Jumna, 
and entered Antarbed. Be it not unknown, that Antarbed is the 
name given to the land lying between the Ghmges and. Jumna, its 
frontier being Hardwar and the KamAun hills, which are situated 
in the northern quarter of Hind. * * 

In short, Ahmad ShAh DurrAni entered Antarbed, and Najibn-d 
daula and the other Bohilla ehiefii, whoso territories were situated 
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in that kingdom, eaqae to join the Sh&h. They likewise brought 
sums of money, as well as grain and provisions, to whatever 
extent they could procure them, and delivered them over for the 
Sh&h’s use. Through this cordial support of the Rohilla chiefs, the 
Sb&h acquired redoubled strength, and having directed his corps 
of Durr&ms, who were employed in the campaign on skirmishing 
duties, to pursue the ordinary foute, and be in readiness for an 
engagement with Datt&, proceeded himself to the eastward, by 
way of Antarbed. 

On this side too, Dattd, travelling with the speed of wind 
and lightnings conducted his army to Sirhind, where he hap- 
pened to fall in with the Sh&h’s skirmishing parties. As the 
Durr&nis are decidedly superior to the Mahratta^ troops in the 
rapidity of their evolutions, and in their system of predatory 
warfare, the moment they confronted each other, Datt&’s army 
was unable to hold its ground. Being compelled to give way, he 
retired to Dehli, keeping up a running fight all the way, and took 
up a position in the plain of B4wali, which lies in the vicinity of 
Shah-Jah&n&b&d. At that juncture, Jankuji proposed to his 
nephew with haughty pride, that they should try and extricate 
themselves from their critical situation, and Jankuji at onco 
did exactly what his respected uncle suggested. In fact, 
Datt& and his troops dismounted from their horses after the 
manner of the inhabitants of Hind about to sacrifice their lives, 
and boldly maintained their footing on the field of battle. The 
Durr&nis assailed the enemy wiUi arrows, matchlocks, and swords, 
and so overpowered them as not to allow a single individual to 
escape in safety from the scene of action. This event took place 
in Jum&da-l awwal, 1173 a.h. (Jan. 1760 a.d.). 

Malhdr Bdo Holkar. 

As soon as this intelligence r^hed the quick ear of Malh&r 
Rio Holkar, who at that time was staying at Makandara, he 
consigned the surrounding districts to the flames, and making np 
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his mind, proceeded in extreme haste to Siiraj Mai Sit, and im- 
portuned that R&ja to join him in the war against the Durr&nt 
Sh&h. The latter, however, strongly objected to comply with his 
request, stating that he was unable to advance out of his own 
territory to engage in hostilities with them, as he had pot 
sufficient strength to risk a pitched battle ; and that if the enemy 
were to make an attack upon him, he would seek refuge within 
his forts. In the interview, it came to Holkar’s knowledge, that 
the Afgh&ns of Antarbed had moved out of their villages with 
treasure and provisions, with intent to convey them to the Shah's 
camp, and had arrived as, far as Sikandra, which is one of the 
dependencies of Antarbed, situated at a distance of twenty kos 
from Dehli towards the east. He consequently pursued them 
with the utmost celerity, and Laving fallen upon them, delivered 
them up to indiscriminate plunder. 

The Abddli Sh&h, having been apprised of this circum- 
stance, deputed Sh&h Ealandar Kh&n and Sh&h Pasand Kh&n 
Durr&nf, at the head of 15,000 horse, to chastise Holkar. 
The individuals in question, having reached Dehli from N&r- 
naul, a distance of seventy Aos, in twenty-four hours, and 
having halted during the day to recover from their fatigues, 
effected a rapid passage across the Jumna, as soon as half the 
night was over, and by using the utmost expedition, succeeded in 
reaching Sikandra by sunrise. They then encompassed Holkar s 
army, and made a vast number of his men fall a prey to their 
relentless swords. Holkar found himself reduced to great straits ; 
he had not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle on his 
horse, but was compelled to mount with merely a saddle-cloth 
under him, and flee for his life. Three hundred more horsemen 
also followed after him in the same destitute plight, but the 
remainder of his troops, being completely hemmed in, were 
either slain or captured, and an immense quantity of property and 
household goods', as well as numbers of horses, fell into the hands 
of the Duri&nis. About this time, too, the Sh&h arrived at 
Dehli from N&maul,* and took up his quarters in the city. 
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Farcei qf the Dakhin. 

In the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 AJ).)» Baghon&th B&o, the 
brother of B&I&ji R&o» after confiding the provinces of L&hore 
and MuU&n to Adina Beg Kh&n« and leaving Jankdji with a for- 
midable army in the vicinity of the metropolis ^f Dehli, arrived 
at the city of Bun& along with Shamsher Bah&dur, Malh&r B&o 
Holkar, and Jay&ji Sindhiya. Sad&sheo R&o Bh&ojf, who was 
B41&ji R&o's cousin, and his chief agent and prime ministeh 
began instituting inquiries as to the receipts and disbursements 
made during the invasion of Hind. As soon as it became apparent, 
that after spending the revenue that had been lev' I from the 
country, and the proceeds arising from the plundered booty, the pay 
of the soldiery, amounting to about sixty lacs of rupees, was due; 
the vain illusion was dissipated from Bh&oji's brain. The latters 
dislike to Raghuu4th R&o, moreover, had now broken into open 
contumely and discord, and B&l&ji K&o, vexed and disgusted at 
finding his own brother despised and disparaged, sent a letter to 
Bh&oji, declaring that it was essentially requisite for him now to 
unfurl the standard of invasion in person against Hindust&n, and 
endure the fatigues of the campaign, since he was so admirably 
fitted for the undertaking. Bh£o, without positively refusing to 
consent to his wishes, managed to evade compliance for a whole 
year, by having recourse to prevarication and subterfuge. 

Siswds Bdo, the eon of Bdl4ji Edo. 

Bisw&s R&o, B&l&ji R&o*8 eldest son, who was seventeen years 
old, solicited the command of the army from hi^ father; and 
though the latter was in reality displeased with his request, yet 
in the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.) he sent him off with Bliiojf 
in company. Malh&r B&o, Pil&ji J&daun, J&n RAo Dhamadsari. 
Shamsher Bah&dur, StfbuU Daddji Rao, Jaswant R4o Bew4r^ 
Balwant R&o, Oanesh R&o, and other famous and warlike leaders, 
along with a force of 35,000 cavalry, were alio associated 
with Bh&o. Ibr&lum Eh&n G&rdi, who was the superintendent 
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of the European artillery, likewise accompanied him. Owing to 
the extreme sultriness of the hot season, they were obliged to 
rest every other day, and thus by alternate marches and halts, 
they at length reached Gw&lior. 

As soon as the story of 7m&du-l Mulk and Jankujl Sindhia's 
having sought refuge in the forts belonging to Sdraj Mai J&t, 
and the particulars of Datt&’s death and Holkar’s defeat, as well 
as the rout and spoliation of both their forces, were poured into 
the ears of Bisw4s B4o and Shkoji by the reporters of news and 
the detailers of intelligence, vast excitement arose, so that a 
sojourn of two months took place at Gw&lior. Malh4r Bio 
Holkar, who had escaped with his life from the battle with the 
Durr&nis, and in the mean time had joined Biswas R&o’s camp, 
then started from Gw&ltor for Sh4h-Jah&n&b4d by Bh&o's order, 
at the head of a formidable army, and having reached Agra, took 
Jankdji Sindhia along with him from thence, and drew near to 
his destination. 

Ahmad Sh&h Abdali, on ascertaining this news, sallied out 
from the city of Dehli to encounter him ; but the latter, finding 
himself unable to resist, merely made some dashing excursions 
to the right and left for a few days, after the guerilla fashion. 
As the Sh&h, however, would never once refrain from pursuing 
him, he was ultimately forced to make an ignominious retreat 
back along the road he had come, and having returned to 
Gw&lior, went and rejoined Bh&oji. The rainy season was 
coming on. * * so Ahmad Sh&h crossed the river Jumna, and 
having encamped at Sikandra, gave instructions to the officers 
of his army, to prepare houses of wood and grass for themselves, 
in place of tents and pavilions. 

Bh4o and Biswds E&o, having marched from Gw&lior, after 
travelling many stages, and traversing long distances, as soon as 
they reached Akbar4b&d ; Holkar and Jankdjf, at Bh&o's insti- 
gation, betook themselves to IMja Sdraj Mai J&t, and brought 
him along with them to have an interview with Bh&o. The 
latter went out a kcB ftom camp to meet him, aqd Tm4du-1. 
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Hoik, the iMFsIr^ also held a conference with Bh&o through Suraj 
Mal^e mediation. Suraj Mai proposed that the campaign should 
be conducted on the following plan, via. that they should deposit 
their extra baggage and heavy guns, together with their female 
relatives, in the fort of Jh&nsi, by the side of the river Chambal; 
and then proceed to wage a predatory and desultory style of 
warfare against the enemy, afiS'is the usual practice of the Mah- 
ratta troops ; for under these circumstances their own territory 
would be behind their backs, and a constant supply of provisions 
would not fail to reach their camp in safety. Bh&o and the 
other leaders, after hearing Sdraj MaFs observations, approved 
of his decision; but Bisw&s B&o, who was an inexperienced 
youth, intoxicated with t^ie wine of arrogance, would not 
follow his advice. Bh&o accordingly carried on operations in 
conformity with Bisw&s R&o’s directions, and set out from 
Akbar&b&d towards Dehli with the force that he had at his dis- 
posal. On Tuesday, the 9th of Zi-1 hijja, 1173 a.h. (23 Sept. 
1760 A.D.), about the time of rising of the world*ilIumining sun, 
he enjoyed the felicity of beholding the fort of Dehli. The com- 
mand of the garrison there was at that time entrusted to Ya’kub 
'AH Kh&n Bahmanz&i, brother to Sh&h WdH Eh&o, the prime 
minister of the Durrdni Sh&h ; who, in spite of the multitude 
of his enemies, would not succumb, and spared no exertions 
to protect the fort with the few martial spirits that he had 
with him. 


Capture of the fort of BehH. 

Bh&o, coiijectunng that the fort of Dehli wohld be devoid of 
the protection of any garrison, and would therefore, immediately 
on being besieged, fall under his subjection, went and took up a 
position near Sa'du-llah Eh&u’s* mansion, with a multitude of 
troops. * * Ibr&him Kh&n G&rdi, who was a confederate of 
Bh&o, and had the superintendence of the European artillery^ 
planted his thundering cannon, with their skilful gunners. 
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opposite the fort on the side of the sandy plain, and having made 
the battlements of the Octagon Tower and the Asad Buij a mark 
for his lightning-darting guns, overturned many of the royal 
edifices. Every day the tumultuous noise of attack on all sides 
of the fort filled the minds of the garrison with alarm and 
apprehension. The overflowing of the Jumna presented au 
insurmountable obstacle to the crossing of the Durr&ni Shah's 
army, and hindered it from affording any succour to the besieged. 
The provisions in the fort were very nearly expended, and Ta’kub 
^AU Kh&n was forced to enter into negociations for peace. He 
first removed, with his female relatives and property, from the 
fort to the domicile of ’Ali Mard&n Eh&n, and then, having 
crossed the river Jumna from thence on board a boat, betook him- 
self to the Shell’s camp. On the 19th of the aforesaid month 
and year, Bhao entered the fort along with Bisw&s R&o, and 
took possession of all the property and goods -that he could find 
in the old repositories of the royal family. He also broke in 
pieces the silver ceiling of the Bitrdn^i JDidss^ from which he 
extracted so much of the precious metal as to be able to coin 
seventeen lacs of rupees out of it. Ndrad Shankar Brahmin was 
then appointed by Bhao to the post of governor of the fort. 

The Durr&ni Sh&h, after his engagement with Datt&, which 
terminated in the destruction of the latter, had despatched 
Najibu-d daula to the province of Oudh with a conciliatory 
epistle, which was as it were a treaty of friendship, for the 
purpose of fetching Nawab Shujd'u-d daula Bah&dur. Naj(bu-d 
daula accordingly betook himself by way of Ei&wa to Eanauj ; 
and about the same time ISfaw&b Shuja u*d daula marched from 
LUcknow, and made the ferry of Mahdipur, which is one of the 
places in Etawa situated on this side the river Ganges, the site 
of his camp. An interview took place in that locality, and as 
soon as the friendly document had been perused, and the Naw&b's 
heart had been comforted by its sincere promises, he came to the 
fixed determination of Waiting on theSh&li,Andkesent back B&ja 
Beni Bah&dur, who at that time possessed greater power and 
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influence than his other followers, to rule as viceroy over the 
kingdom daring his absence. When Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula 
approached the Sh&h’s army, the prime minister, Sh&h Wall 
Eh&n, hastened out to meet him, and, having brought him along 
with him in the most courteous and respectful manner, afforded 
him the gratification, on the *4th of Zi-1 hijja, 1173 a.h. (18th 
July, 1760 A.D.), of paying his respects to the Sh&h, and of 
folding the son of the latter, Timur Sh&h, in his embrace. 

Bh&o remained some time in the fort of Sh&h-Jab&n&b&d, in 
consequence of the rainy season, which prevented jthe horses from 
stirring a foot, and deprived the cavalry of the power of fighting ; 
he sent a person named Bhaw&n! Shankar Pandit to Naw&b 
Shujd’u-d daula, with the following message : If it is incon- 
venient for you to contract an alliance with your friends, you 
should at least keep aloof from the enemy, and remain perfectly 
neutral to both parties.’’ The above-named Pandit, having crossed 
the river Jumna, went to Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula Bah&dur, and 
delivered this message. The latter, after ascertaining its drift, 
despatched his eunuch Y&kdt Kh&n, who was one of the 
oldest and most confidential servants of his government, in com- 
pany with Bhaw&ni Shankar Pandit, and returned an answer 
of this description: the B&jas of this empire and the 

Rohilla chiefs were reduced to the last extremity by the violent 
aggressions of Baghunfcth B&o, Dattd, Holkar, and their subor- 
dinates, they solicited the Abd&li Sh&h to come to Hindustan, 
with the view of saving themselves from ruin. 'The seed 
that they sowed has now begun to bear fruit.’ Nevertheless, 
if peace be i^reeable to you, from true regard for our ancient 
friendship, my best endeavours shall be used towards concluding 
one.” Eventually, Bh&o proposed that as far as Sirhind should 
be:under the Shdh’s dominion, and all on this side of it should 
belong to him ; but the whole rainy season was spent in negocia- 
tion, and no peace was established. 

In the interim, R4ja Suraj Mai Jit, who discerned the speedy 
downfall of the Mahratta power, having moved with his troops. 
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in company with ’Im&dn-l Mulk, ihe milr, from his position at 
Sara! Badarpdr, which is situated at a distance of six kot from 
Dehli (m the eastern side, and traversed fifty io$ in one night, 
without informing Bh&o betook himself to Balamgarh,* which is 
one of bis forts. 

As the Mahratta troops made repeated comphunts to Bh&o 
regarding the scarcity of grain and forage, the latter, on 
the 29th of the month of Safar, 1174 a.u. (9th October, 1760 
A.n.), removed Sh&h Jah&n, son of Muhi'u-s Sunnat, son 
of K&m Bakl»h, son of Aurangzeb 'Alamgir, and having 
seated the illustrious Prince, Mirz& Jaw&n Bakht, the grand^ 
son of 'Alamgir II., on the throne of Behli, publicly con- 
ferred the dignity of icaalr on Shuj&'u-d daula. His object 
was this, that the Durr&ni Sb&h might become averse to and 
suspicions of the Naw&b in question. Leaving N&rad Shankar 
Brahmin, of whom mention has been made above, behind in the 
fort of Sh&h-Jah&n&bid, he himself set out, with all his partisans 
and retainers, in the direction of Knnjpdra.* This place is 
fifty-four ios to the west of Dehli, and seven to th& north of the 
pargana of Eam&I, and it is a district the origiiud cultivators of 
which were the Bohillas. 

Capture qf the fort of Kutypira. 

Bh&o, on the 10th of Babi'u-1 awwal, 1174 a.H. (19th October, 
1760), encompassed the fort of Kunjpdra with his troops, and 
subdued it in the twinkling of an eye by the fire of his thundering 
cannon. Several ehiets were in the fort, one of whom was 'Abdu-s 
Samad Kh&a Abd&H, governor of Sirhind, who bad been taken 
prisoner by Raghun&th R&o in 1170 A.H. (1766-7), bnt had 
ultimately obtained his release, ae was related in the narrative of 
Adina Beg Kh&n*8 proceedings. There wen, besides, Kutb Eh&n 
Rohilla, Dalil Kh&n, and Ifij&bat Kh&n, all umbuUre of places 

* (“To JTM.] 

* [»A iUwt sad aaUUBtiat coBtoiaia| a ganfcaa af aaarijr 10,000 
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in Antarbed, who had been gcilty of conveying euppliee to the 
Abd&U Sh&h’s camp. After reducing the fort, BhAo made 
’Abdo-8 Samad KhAn and Eutb KhAn undergo capital punish- 
ment, and kept the rest in confinement; whilst he allowed 
KnnjpAra itself to be sacked by his predatory hordes* 

As soon as this intelligence reached the ShAh’s ear, the sea of his 
wrath was deeply agitated ; and notwithstanding that the stream 
of the Jumna had not yet subsided sufficiently to admit of its being 
forded, a royal edict was promulgated, directing his troops to pay 
no regard to the current, but cross at once from one bank to the 
other. As there was no help but to comply with this mandate, on 
the 16th of the month of Babi'u-l awwal, 1174 a.h. (26th October, 
1760 A.D.), near ShAh-JahAnAbAd, on the road to PAkpat, which is 
situated fifteen ko% to the north of Dehli, they resigned them- 
seWes to fate, and succeeded in crossing. A number were 
swallowed up by the waves, and a small portion of the baggage 
and quadrupeds belonging to the army was lost in the passage. 
As soon as the intelligence reached BhAo's ear, that a party of 
DurrAnis had crossed, * * he sounded the drum of retreat from 
Eunjpura, and with his force of 40,000 welhmounted and 
veteran cavaby, and a powerful train of European artillery, 
under the superintendence of IbrAhim EhAn GArdi, he repaired 
expeditiously to PAnipat, which lies forty koa from Dehli towards 
the west. 

Battle between tie Mahratta Army and the Dttrrdnka. 

The AbdAli ShAli, after crossing the river Jumna at the ghat 
of PAkpat, proceeded in a westerly direction, and commanded 
that NawAb ShujA’u-d daula BahAdur and Najibu-d daula should 
pitch their tents on the left of the royal army, and DunJi 
EbAn, HAfizu-1 Mulk HAfiz Bahmat EhAn, and Ahmad Khan 
fiangash on the right. As BhAo perceived that it was difficult 
to contend against the DurrAnis in the open field, by the advice 
of his counsellors he made a permanent encampment of his 
iroope in the outskirts of the city of PAnipat, and having in- 
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trenched it all round with his artillery, took up his quarters in 
this formidable position. * 

In he interim Gobind Pandit, who was the tahaUddr of the 
district of Shukoh&b&d, etc., betook himself to Dehli at Bh&o's 
suggestion, with a body of 10,000 cavalry, and intercepted the 
transport of supplies to the Durr&ni Sh&h^s army.^ * * 

When the basis of the enemy's power had been overthrown (at 
P&nipat), and the surface of the plain had been relieved of the 
insolsnt foe, the triumphant champions of the victorious army 
proceeded eagerly to pillage the Mahratia camp, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of an unlimited quantity of silver and jewels, 
500 enormous elephants, 60,000 horses, 1000 camels, and two lacs 
of bullocks, with a vast amount of goods and chattels, and a 
countless assortment of camp equipage. Kearly 30,000 labourers 
too, who drew their origin from the Dakhin, fell into captivity. 
Towards evening the Abd&Ii Sh&h went out to look at the bodies 
of the slain, and found great heaps of corpses, and running 
streams produced by the flood of gore. ♦ • Thirty-two mounds 
of slain were counted,* and the ditch, protected by artillery^ of 
such immense length that it could contain several lacs of human 
beings, besides cattle and baggage, was completely filled with 
dead bodies. 


Assassinatum of Sindhia Janki^U 

R&o Eishi N&th, on seeing Jankuji, who was a youth of 
twenty, with a handsome countenance, and at that time had his 
wounded hand hanging in a sling from his neck, became deeply 
grieved, and the tears started from bis eyes. • • Jankuji raised 
his head and exclaimed : It is better to die with one's friends 
than to live among oner's enemies." 

The Naw&b, in unison with Sh&h Wall Eh&n, sobcited the 
Sh&h to spare Jankuji’s life ; whereupon, the Sh&h summoned 
Barkhurd&r Kh&n, and consulted him on the propriety of the 

* [For aceoanti of the skirmishes and battle, aee p. 144. This work ia more 
difoae, and enters into greater details, but the two aoeonnts agree in the mala.] 
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step, to which the Eh&n in qaestion returned a decided nej^ati^e. 
At the* same time, one of the Durr&nfs, at Barkhdrd&r Kh&n’s 
suggestion, went and cut Jankdjrs throat, and buried him under 
ground inside the very tent in which he was imprisoned. 

Ibrdhhn Kh&n OdrdVB Death, 

Shuj&’u EuH Eh&n, a powerful and influential servant of the 
Naw&b Shdj&^u-d daula Bah&dur, having captured Ibr&him Kh&n 
6&rd{ on the field of battle, kept him with the said Naw^b's 
cognizance in his own tent. No sooner did this intelligence be- 
come public, than the Durr&nis began in a body to raise a violent 
tumult, and clamorously congregating round the door of the 
Sh&h^'s tent, declared that Ibr&him G&rdfs neck was answerable 
for the loss of so many thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
that whoever sought to protect him would incur the penalty of 
their resentment. Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula, feeling that one seek- 
ing refuge cannot be slain, prepared for a contest with the Durrani 
forces, whereupon there ensued a frightful disturbance. At length, 
6h&h Wall Kh&n took Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daqla aside privately, 
and addressing him in a friendly and affectionate tone, proposed, 
that he should deliver up Ibr&htm Kh&n G&rdi to hifn, for the 
sake of appeasing the wrath of the Durr&nis ; and after a week, 
when their evil passions had been allayed, he would restore to 
him the individual ent|;u8ted to his care. In short, Ashrafu-l 
Wuzr& (Sh&h Wall Kh&n), having obtained him from the 
Naw&b, applied a poisonous plaister to his wounds; so that', by 
the expiration of a week, his career was brought to a close. 

Discovery of Bhdojfs Corpse. 

The termination of Bh&oji’s career has been differently related. 
Naw&b Shuj&*a-d daula, having mounted after the victory, took 
Shishi Dbar Pandit, Ganesh Pandit, and other associates of 
Bh&oji along with him, and b^n wandering over the field of 
battle, searching for the corpses of the Mahratta chiefs, and more 
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especially for Bh&ojfs dead body. They accordingly recognized 
the persons of Jaswant B&o Balw&r, Pililjf, and 3abh4ji N&th 
who had received forty sword-cuts, lying on the scene of action ; 
and, in like manner, those of other &mous characters also came in 
view. Bh&o's corpse had not been found, when from beneath a 
dead body three valuable gems unexpectedly shone forth. The 
Naw&b presented those pearls to the Pandits mentioned above, 
and directed them to try and recognize that lifeless form. They 
succeeded in doing so through the scar of a gunshot wound in the 
foot, and another on the side behind the back, which Bh&o had 
received in former days. WHh their eyes bathed in tears they 
exclaimed : This xs Bh&o, the ruler of the Dakhin.” ' Some 
entertain an opinion, that Bh&o, after Bisw&s R&o’s death, 
performed prodigies of valour, and then disappeared from sight, 
and no one ever saw him afterwards. Two individuals conse- 
quently, both natives of the Dakhin, have publicly assumed the 
name of Bh&o, and dragged a number of people into their 
deceitfiil snare. As a falsehood cannot bear the light, one was 
eventually put to death somewhere in the Dakhin by order of the 
chiefs in that quarter; and the other, having excited an insurrection 
at Benares, was confined for some time in the fort of Chuu&r. 
After his release, despairing of the success of his project, he died 
in the suburbs of Gorakhpur in the year 1193 ' a.u. 

Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula Bah&dur, having obtained permission 
of the Sh&h to bum the bodies \of the Bh&o and other chiefe\ 
deputed B&ja Himmat Bah&dur and B&o K&shi N&th, his 
principal attendants, to perforai the task of cremation. Out 
of all those hapless and unfortunate beings \%cho eurcked the 
battk\ a number maintained a precario existence against the 
violent assaults of death for some days \ but notwitlistanding that 
they used the most strenuous exertions to effect their escape in 
divers directions from P&nipat, not a single one was saved from 
being slain and plundered by the %aminddre of that quarter. Out 
of the whole of the cel^rated chiefs too, with the exception of 

> fThe JTi ^r n ime f KWgifW farthg M wt i il crt i eii ef the eoiptt ; 
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Malh&r B&o Holkar, *App&j( Qaikaw&r and Bithal Sudeo, not 
another was ever able to reach the Dakhin. 

Account of BhdojVc W\fe. 

Bh&o’s wife, in company with Shamsher Bah&dur, half-brother ^ 
to B&l&ji R4o, and a party of confidential attendants, traversed 
a long distance with the utmost celerity, and betook herself to 
the fortress of Dig. There that broken-hearted lady remained 
for two or three days mourning the loss of her husband, and 
having then made up her mind to prepare for an expedition 
to the Dakhin, B&ja Suraj Mai Jdt gave her one morning a 
suitable escort to attend her, and bade her adieu. She accordingly 
reached the Dakhin ; .but Shamsher Bah&dur, who was severely 
wounded, died after arriving at Dig. 

Death of Bdldji, 

Shortly before the occurrence of these disasters^ B&l&ji Bio 
had marched from Fund, He had only proceeded as far as 
Bhilsa, when, having been informed of the event, he grew tired 
of existence, and shed tears of blood lamenting the loss of a son 
and a brother. He then. moved from where he was to Sironj, 
and about that very time a messenger reached him from the 
Abddli Shdh, with a mourning khiVat The B&o, feigning 
obedience to his commands, humbly dressed his person in the 
Shdh's khiFat^ and turning away from Sironj, re-entered Fund. 
From excess of grief and woe, however, he remained for two 
months afBicted with a harrowing disease ; and as he perceived 
the image of death reflected frt>m the mirror of his condition, he 
sent for his brother, Baghundth Bdo, to whom he gave in charge 
his best beloved son, the younger brother of the lately slain 
Biswds Bdo, who bore the name of Mddhu Bdo, and had just 
entered his twelfth year, exclaiming : Fulfil all the duties of 

* [Be wif Om iBegitimtte aon of lUo bj t MahiBUOidan wonuo, tnd bo 
WM bcoQgbl 19 It t Mobammadas.] 
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goodwill towards this fetherless child^ treating him as if he were 
yonr own son, and do not permit any harm to come upon him.'*' 
Having said this, he departed from the world on the 9th of Z(-l 
ka’da, 1174 a.h. (14th Jane, 1761 a.d.), and the period of his 
reign was twentj-one years. 


MddhU jRde, son of Bdldji. 

M&dhu B&o, after the demise of his father, was installed in 
the throne of sovereignty at Pdnd; and Baghun&th B4o con- 
ducted the administration of affairs as prime minister, after the 
manner of the late Bhdo. 


Account of the pretender Bhdo. 

One of the remarkable incidents that occurred in Mddliu Bdo’s 
reign was the appearance of a counterfeit Bhao, who, in the year 
1175 A.H. (1762-3 A.D.), having induced a number of refractory 
characters to flock to his standard, and having collected together 
a small amount of baggage and effects, with camp equipage and 
cattle, excited an insurrection near the fort of Kardza, which is 
situated at a distance of twelve kos from Jhdnsi towards the west. 
He gave intimation to the governor of the fort, who held his ap- 
pointment of the Fund chiefs, as to his name and pretensions, and 
summoned him by threats and promises into his presence. The 
latter, who, up to that time, had been in doubt whether Bhdo 
was dead or alive, being apprehensive lest this individual should 
in reality prove to be Bh&o, proceeded to wait upon him, and 
presented some cash and valuables by way of offering. After 
that, the Bh&o in question sent letters into other pargams^ 
and having summoned the revenue officers from all quarters, 
commenced seizing and appropriating all the^ cash, property and 
goods. Whatever horses, elephants, or camels he found with any 
one, he immediately sent for, and kept in his own possession. 

This pretender to the name of Bh&n alwavs kept his face 
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half covered under a veil, Both in public and private, on the plea 
that the wound on his visage was still unhealed, and people 
were completely deceived by the stratagem ; no one could have 
the impudence to scrutinize his features. In short, for six 
months he persevered in his imposture, until the news reached 
F6n&, when some spies went over to him to examine strictly into 
the case, and discovered that he was not Bh&o. 

About the same period, Malh&r E&o Holkar was moving from the 
Dakhin towards Hindust&n, and his road happened to lie through 
the spot where the pretender in question had pitched his tents. 
The above-mentioned spies disclosed the particulars of the case to 
Malh&r B&o, who thought to himself, that until P&rbati B&i, the 
late Bh&o’s wife, had seen this individual with her own eyes, and 
all her doubts had been removed, it would not do to inflict capital 
punishment on the impostor, for fear the lady should think in 
her heart that he had killed her husband out of spite and malice. 
For this reason, Malh&r R&o merely took the impostor prisoner, 
and having appointed thirty or forty horsemen to take care of 
him, forwarded him from thence to Pun&. The few weak-minded 
beings, who had gathered round him, were allowed to depart to 
their several homes, and' Holkar proceeded to his destination. 
When the pretender was brought to Pun&, M&dhu R&o likewise, 
out of regard for the feelings of the late Bh&q,s wife, deemed it 
proper to defer his execution, and kept him confined in one of 
the forts within his own dominions. Strange to say, the silly 
people in that fort did not discover the falseness of the 
impostor’s .claims, and leagued themselves with him, so that a 
fresh riot was very nearly being set on foot. M&dhu R&o, how- 
ever, having been apprised of the circumstances, despatched him 
from that fort to another stronghold ; and in the same way his 
removal and transfer was constantly taking place from various 
forts in succession, till he was finally confined in a stronghold, 
that lies contiguous to the sea on the island of Kol&ba, which is 
a dependency of the Kokan territory. 
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Nawdb Nindm *AU Khdn Bdhddur. 

The following ie another of the events of Mddhd R&o's reign : 
Bithal, dlwdn of Naw&b Nia&m ’All Kh&n Bah&dur, advised 
his master, that as the Mahrattas were then devoid of in- 
fluence, and the supreme authority was vested in an inex- 
perienced child, it would be advisable to ravage Pdn&. J&nuji 
Bhonsla B&ja of N&gpur, Gop&l R&o a servant of the Peshwa, 
and some more chiefs of the Mahratta nation, approved of the 
diwarCs suggestion, and led their forces in a compact mass towards 
Fdn&. When they drew near its frontier, Baghun&tlb B&o, who 
was M&dhu B&o^s chief agent and prime minister, got terrified at 
the' enemy's numbers, and finding himself incompetent to cope 
with them, retired with his master from Puu&. Naw&b Niz&m 
’Ali Kb&n Bah&dur then entered the city^ and did not spare any 
efforts in completing its destruction. 

Afker some time, Baghun&th R£o recovered himself, and having 
entered into friendly communication with J&nuji Bhonsla and the 
other chiefs of his own tribe, by opening an epistolary correspon- 
dence with them, he alienated the minds of these men from the 
Naw&b. In short, the above-named chiefs separated from the 
Naw&b on tlie pretence of its being the rainy season, and returned 
to their own territories. In the interim, Baghun&th B&o and 
M&dhu B&o set out to engage Naw&b Niz&m ’All Kh&n Bah&- 
dur, who, deeming it expedient to proceed to his original quarters, 
beat a retreat from the position he was occupying. When the bank 
of the river God&verl became the site of his encampment, an order 
was issued for the troops to cross over. Half the matiriel of the 
army was still on this side, and half on that ; when Baghun&th, 
considering it a favourable opportunity, commenced a furious 
onslaught. The six remaining chiefs of the Naw&b’s army were 
Main, and about 7000 Afgh&ns, etc., acquired eternal renown by 
gallantly sacrificing their lives. After this sanguinary conflict, 
the Naw&b hastily crossed the river, and extricated himself from 
his perilous position. As soon as the flame of strife had been 
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eitinpibhed, a peace was established through the interrention of 
Malh&r R&o Hoikary who had escaped with his life in safety 
from the battle with Abd41( Sh&h. Both parties ooucurriug in 
the advantages of an amicable understanding, returned to their 
respective quarters. 


Q^uarrtl between Baghundth Rdo and Mddhi Rda. 

When Baghun&th B&o began to usurp greater authority over 
the administration of atFairs ; Gopik& B&i, M&dhu R&o’s mother, 
growing envious of his influence, inspired her son with evil 
suspicions against him, and planned several stratagems, whereby 
their mutual friendship might result in hatred and animosity, till 
at length Baghun&th B&o became convinced that he would some 
day be imprisoned. Consequently, he mounted his horse one 
night, and fled precipitately from Pun& with only a few adherents. 
Stopping at N&sik, which lies at a distance of eight stages from 
Pdn&i he fixed upon that town as his place of refuge and abode, 
and employed himself in collecting troops; insomuch that N&radji 
Saukar; the revenue collector of Jh&nsi, Jaswant B&o'Lud, 
Sakh&. B&m B&pd and Nilkanth Mah&deo, volunteered to join 
him, and eagerly engaged in active hostilities against M&dhu R&o. 
As soon as Baghun&th B&o arrived in this condition close to Pun&, 
M&dhu B&o was also obliged to sally forth from it in company 
with Trimbak B&o, B&puji M&nik, Gop&l B&o andBhfmji Lamdf. 
When the fine of battle began to be formed, Baghun&th B&o 
assumed the initiative in attacking his adversaries, and succeeded 
in routing M&dhu B&o’s force by a series of overwhelming 
assaults ; and even captured the B&o himself, together with Nar 
Singh B&o. After gaining this agreeable victory, as he perceived 
M&dhd B&o to be in safety, and his nalicious antagonists over- 
thrown, he could not contain himself for joy. As soon as he 
returned from the battlo-field to his encampment, he seated 
M&dhd B&o on a throne, and remained himself standing in front 
of him, after the manner of slaves, By frwning and coaxing. 
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he then remoyed every trace of annoyance from M&dhfi R&o’e 
mind, and requested him to return to Piin&. After dismissing 
him to that city, he himself went with his retinue and soldiery to 
N&sik. 


Saidar Ndih 

After the lapse of some years of M&dhd R&o’s reign, a vast 
disturbance arose in the Dakhin. Haidar Naik having assembled 
some bold and ferocious troops, * * with intent to subdue the 
territory of the Mahrattas, set out in the direction of Pun&. 
M&dhd B&o came out from Pun&, and summoned Raghun&th 
B&o to his assistance from N&sik, whereupon the latter joined 
him with a body of 20,000 of his cavalry. In short, they 
marched with their combined forces against the enemy ; and 
on several occasions encounters took place, in which the lives of 
vast multitudes were destroyed. Although Haidar N&ik’s army 
proved themselves superior in the field, yet peace was ultimately 
concluded on the cession and surrender of some few tracts in 
the royal dominions; after which Haidar N&ik refrained from 
hostilities, and returned to his own territory; whilst M&dhd B&o 
retired to Fun&, and Baghun&th B&o to N&sik. 

Raghmdth iZdo’s movementB. 

When a short time had elapsed after this, the idea of organ- 
izing the affairs of Hindust&n entered into Baghun&th B&o's 
mind. For the sake of preserving outward propriety, therefore, 
he first gave intimation to M&dhu B&o of his intention, and 
asked his sanction. The B&o in question, who did not feel him- 
self secure from Baghun&th B&o, and considered any increase to 
his power a source of greater weakness to himself, addressed him 
a reply couched in these terms: ^^It were better for you to 
remain where you arc, in the enjoyment of repose.'' * * Baghun&th 
B&o would not listen to these words, but marched out of Ndaik 
in company with Mah&ji Sindhia, taking three powerlul armies 
along with him. 
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As soon 18 he reached Gw&Hor, he commenced hostilities 
against Bind Ohattar Singh, who possessed all the eonntrj 
round Gh>had, and Imd siege to the town itself. Godh is the 
name of a city, founded by the aforesaid Bind. It is fortified 
with earthen towers and battlements, and is situated eighteen 
ho% trom Ghrdlior. Mddhd Bdo, daring the continuance of the 
siege, kept constantly sendifig messages to Bdnd Ohattar Singh, 
telling him to persist in his opposition to Baghundth with a 
stout heart, as the army of the Dakhin should not be despatched 
to hur kingdom to reinforce the latter. In a word, for the period 
of a year they used the roost arduous endeavours to capture 
Gohad, bui fitiled in attaining their object. During this cam- 
paign, the sum of thirty-two Um of rupees, taken from the paj 
of the troops and the purses of the wealthy bankers, was in- 
curred'by Baghundth Bdo as a debt to be duly repaid. He thcc 
returned to the Dakhin distressed and oyerwheloied with abame, 
and entered the city of Ndsik, whither Hddhd Bdo also repaii ed 
about the same time, to see and in<juire after his fortunes. Id 
the coarse of the interview, he expressed the deepest regret foi 
the toils and disappointment that the Bdo had endured, and 
ultimately returned in haste to P^nd, after, thus sprinkling salt 
on the galling wound. Shortly after this, Kankumd Tdntid anc 
Us other friends persuaded Baghundth Bdo to adopt a BrahminV 
son. * * Accordingly the Bdo attended to the advice of hit 
fiiolish counsellors, and selected an individual for adoption. H( 
constituted Amrat Bdo his heir. 

Baghundth Bdo^i imprisonment at Fund. 

Mddhd Bdo no sooner became cognizant of this fact, than he 
felt certain that Baghundth Bdo was meditating mischief and 
rebellion, and seeking to usurp a share iu the sovereignty of the 
realm. He eonseguently set out for Nisik with a force of 25,000 
horsemen, whilst, on the other hand, Bnglumath Bdo also organ- 
ized his troops, and got ready for war&re. Just about that, 
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period, however, Eukami Tintik and Takdji Holkar,* who were 
two .of tho moot poweiflil and inflnential men in Bi^nn&th’a 
vmj, dedared to him that it waa neeeeaaiy for them to reepeet 
their former obligationa to M&dhd Bio, and therefore improper 
to draw the sword upon him. After a long altercation, they left 
the Bio where he was, and departed from Nisik. Baghunith, 
from the pancity of his troops, not deeming it advantageous to 
frght, preferred enduring disgrace, and fled with 2000 adherents 
to the fort of Dhfidhat.* 

Midhd Bio then entered Nisik, ana commenced Beqnes> 
trating his property and imprisoning his partisans ; after which 
he pitched his camp at the foot of the above-named fort, and 
placed Baghunith in a most precarious position. For two 
or three days the incessant dischaige of artillery and musketry 
caused the flames of war to blaze high, but paciflo negooia- 
tions were subsequently opened, and a firm treaty of friend- 
ship entered into, whereupon the said Bio came down from 
the fort, and had an interview with Midhd Bio. The latter 
then placed his head upon the other's feet, and asked pardon for 
his offences. Next day, having mounted Baghunith Bio on his 
own private elephant, he himself occupied the seat usually 
assigned to the attendants, and continued for several days travel- 
hng in this frtshion the distance to Pini. As soon as they 
entered Pdni, Midhd Bio, imitating the behaviour of an in- 
ferior to a superior, exceeded all bounds in his kind and consoling 
attentions towards Baghunith Bio. After that he selected a 
small quantity of'goods and a moderate equipment of horses 
and elephants, out of his own establishment, and. having de- 
pomted them 'all together in one of the most lofty and spacious 
apartments, solicited Baghunith Bio in a respeetfril manner to 
take up his abode there. The latter then became aware of his 
being a prisoner vrith the semblance of freedom, and reluctantly 
complied with Midhd Bio's requisition. 

* [Th«M BSSMi SIS Tsrr dMbtdil is MS. Ths httar ees fa so desbt isfandsd 

ftrTSkiji.] 

* [■* D b iw p , s ibct ia Os Chssdtr nafs.'*— Onat Daf^ voL IL p. IM.] 
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Am Boon as M&dhd B&o had delivered his mind from all 
apprehension regarding Baghun&th R&o, he led his army in the 
direction of Ndgpdr, in order to avenge himself on Jdndji 
Bhonsla, the B&ja of that place, who had been an ally and 
aaxiliary of Baghundth Edo, in one of his engagements. The 
Rdja in qnestion, not finding himself capable of resisting him, 
fled from his original residence; so that for a period of three 
months Mddhd Bdo was actively engaged in panning his 
adversary, and that nnfortnnate outcast from his t'«Uve land 
was constantly fleeing before him. Ultimately, having presented 
an offering of fifteen lacs of mpees, he drear back his foot from 
the path of flight, and set ont in safety and secnrity for his own 
home. 


Md<Ih& BdoU Death, 

After chastising the Rdja of Ndgpur, Mddhd Rdo entered 
Fund with immense pomp and splendour, and Sjoansed himself 
with gay and festive entertainments. But he was attacked with 
a fiital disease, and * * his life was in danger, On one occasion 
he laid his head on Raghundth Rdo’s feet, and * * asked for* 
giveiiess for the faults of bygone days. R^hundth Rdo grieved 
deeply on account of his youth. * * He applied himself zealously 
to the core of the invalid, and whenever he found a trace, in 
any quarter or direction, of austere Brahmins and skilful Pandit^ 
he sent for them to administer medicines for his recovery. At 
length, when the sick man began to despair of living, he imitated 
the example of his deceased father, and placed his younger 
brother, whose name was Nardin Rdo, under the chaige of 
Raghundth Rdo, and having performed the duty of recommend- 
ing him to his care, yielded up his soul in the year 1186 A.H. 
(1772 A.D.). The duration of his reign was twelve years. 
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Nardin BAo. «on of BdUjfi Bdo. 

Nariin Bio, after being jseated on the throne of sorereignty 
owing to his tender age, committed rarioos acts that prodneed ai 
ill-feeling among his adherents, both great and smaU, at Pdn& 
more espedally in Baghnnith R&o, on whom he inflicted nn 
becoming indignities. Althongh M&dhd R&o had net behavec 
towards his nnde with the respect due to snch a relatire, yet 
beyond tiis -flinch, that he would not grant him permission t( 
move away from Pdnd, he had treated him with no other incivility 
but used always, till the day of his death, to show him the at- 
tention dne from an inferior to a superior ; and supplied him wit! 
wealth and property fiur exceeding the limits of his wants. Ii 
short, Raghun&th. -R&o, having begun to form plans for taking 
Ifar&in Rio prisoner, first disclosed his secret to Sakhi Rin 
Bipd, who was Midhd Rio's prime minister, and having seduced 
that artless courtier from his allegiance, made him an aecomplici 
in his treacherous designs. Secondly, having induced Kharal 
Singh and S}unu‘ > Singh, the chiefs of the body of Qirdis 
to join his conspiracy, he raised the standard of insurrection 
Accordingly, those two fiuthless wretches one day, under th< 
pretence of demanding pay for the troops, made an assault on thi 
door of Raitun Rio’s apartment, and reduced him to greai 
distress. That helpless being, who had not the slightest cog 
nizance of the deceitful tratagems of the conspirators, despatched 
a few simple-minded adherents to oppose the inanigenta, and 
then stealthily repaired to Raghunith dRao’s house, Kharal 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, being apprised of the cirenmstanee 
hurried after him, and, unsheathing theiT swords, rushed int( 
Raghunith Rio's domicile. Raghunith Rio first fell woundei 
in the affray, and subsequently Rariin Rio was slain. Thp 
event took place in the year 1187 A.H., so that the period- o: 
Nariin Rio’s rmgn was oni year. 
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Reign of Raghundth Rdo. 

Kharak Singh and Shamsher Singh, through whose brains the 
fumes of arrogance had spread, in donsequenue of their control over 
the whole train of European artillery, with wilful and headstrong 
insolence seated Raghun4th R&o on the throne of soyereignty, 
without the concurrence of the other chiefs ; and the said R&o 
continued to live for two months at Pun& after the manner of 
rightful rulei*s. After Nar4in R4o had bejn put to death, a 
certain degree of shame and remorse came over the Pun& chiefs, 
and the dread of their own overthrow entered their minds. 
Sakh& R&m B&pu consequently, in unison with Trimbak Rio, 
commonly illed Mitamidhari Balhah,^ and* others, deemed it 
advisable i » persuade Raghunith Rio that he should go forth 
from Punf and employ himself in settling the kingdom. The said 
Rao acco;Jinp:Iy acted upon their suggestion, and inarched out 
of Puni, attended by the Mahratta chiefs. As soon as lie had 
got to the distance of two or three stages from the city, the wily 
chiefs, by alleging some excuse, obtained leave from Raghunith 
Rio to retiOT, and repaired from the camp to the city. They 
then summoned to them in private all the commanders of the 
army, both great and small ; when they came to the unanimous 
decision, that it was incompatible with justice to acquiesce in 
Raghunith Rio’s being invested with the supreme authority, and 
that it would be better, as Narain Rio*8 wife was six months 
advanced in pregnancy, providing she gave birth to a male cliild, 
to invest that infant with the sovereignty, and conduct the affairs 
of government agreeably to the details of prudence. As soon as 
they had unailimously settled the question after this iashion, a few 
of the chiefs took up a position in the outskirts of the city of 
Puni, by way of protection, and formed a sturdy barrier against 
the Magog of turbulence. Raghunith Rio, having become aware 
of the designs of the conspirators, remained with a slender party 

^ '[Grant Duff caUs him ** Trimbach Rao Mama." The word tramcribed from 
^he MS. as Balhah " is rerj doubtfol.J 
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in hi* eneMupment* Hnving broodnd orer hii tronbles, be nw 
no (emedj left bnt thnt of foreaking the eonntry, and waa oonse- 
qnentfp &reed to tetira towards the Oamatio. His object was 
to oolleet a sufficient force round him, with which be might 
retam to Find and resume hostilities. Howerer, owing to the 
vulgar report thrt attributed Nardin Bdo’s murder to him, every 
blade of grass that sprung foom the ground was ready to plunge 
a dagger into his blood. For this reason, he found it impossible 
either to stay or reside in the Cbimatie, so he hastened away to 
Surat. 


Death qf th$ pretender Bhia. 

The direst confusion had found its way into the kingdom, in 
consequence of the report of Nardin Bdo’s death. At that 
critical juncture the pretender Bhdo, who was confined in a 
etronghold in the Eokan territory, lying adjacent to the 
salt ocean, seised the opportunity of escaping by fraud and 
stratagem out of his prison, and having induced a party of men 
to place themselves under his orders, took possession of some of 
the forts and districts of that countiy. He was jnst on the 
point of waging open war, hacLnot Mahdji Sindhia Bahddur set 
out in the interim from Pdnd to the Eokan territory for the 
purpose of coercing him. On reaching his destination, he en- 
gaged in hostilities with the aforesaid Bhdo, whereupon the 
latter’s associates took to flight, and departed each by his own 
road As Bhdo was thus left alone, he went on board a ship in 
utter consternation with a view to save his life from that vortex 
of perdition ; but death granted him no respite and he fell alive 
into the hands of the heroes who accompanied Mahdji Sindhia 
Bahddur. The tatter brough him along with him to Pdnd, and 
removed the dust of uncerUunty from the mirror of every mind, 
intimately he caused the ill-fiited wretch to be bound to a 
camel's foot, and paraded round the vdiole town after whieu he 
put him to death. 
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Sawdi Mddhd Bdo, ton tj/ NSrUn Bdo, mmamod ikt Pt^noi 

SdAib. 

The Peehwh SiUb, the rightfhl har of Keriio Bio, at the 
time of hie father’s murder, was dwelling in his mother’s womb. 
* * When she had completed the time of her pregnancy, a child, 
in the year 1188 A.B. (1774 a.d.), shed a grace over the bosom of 
its nurse, and bestowed comfort on the illustrious chiefo. * * 
He was inrested with the appellation of Sawii Midbd Bio. 

Advance of (he EnglM Commandert upon Pknd. 

Baghunith Bio, haring reached Surat, turned towards 
the leaders of the English army, who dwelt on the borders of 
the sea, and offered to take upon himself the responsibility of 
showing the way over the various routes into the Dakhin, and 
to subjugate that kingdom so teeming with difficulties. As the 
commanders of the English army were possessed of adequate 
means for making an invasion, and had their heads inflamed with 
the intoxication of boldness and intrepidity, they took Baghun&th 
B&o along with them, and moving away froin Surat with their 
valiant troops experienced in war, and their lion-hearted forces 
active os tigers, they set out to conquer and annex the Dakhin 
territories. 

Hpving traversed the intervening stages at a resolute pace, 
they arrived at Ndrgh&t, which is situated at a distance of twenty 
hot from FdnfL The Mahratta chieftains also sallied forth from 
Pdnb with a vast body of retmners, and opposed their advance 
with the utmost perseverance at Nuigh&t; whereupon a tre- 
mendous contest and a frightful slaughter ensued, until the 
combatants on both sides had neither the power nor the incli- 
nation left to assiul each other any more. At length, by the 
intervention of the obscurity of night, the tumult of war sub- 
sided, and the world-consuming fire of guns amd matchlocks, 
'whose flames arose to the highest heavmis, hid its face in the 
ashes of night; so that the soldiery off either side were obliged 
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to retire to their reepectire quarters. Donug that night« the 
prudent belligerents made up their minds to a peace ; and in the 
morning, the chiefs of the rival forces obtained an interview and 
enjoyed a conference. The English leaders, after negociating a 
truce and consolidating the basis of friendship, delivered up 
Aaghun&th R&o, who had been the instigator of this conflict and 
the originator of this hostile movement, to the Mahratta chiefs, 
on condition of their granting him a yd^ir, and treating him 
with kindness and consideration. They then turned away from 
that quarter with all their troops and followers, and repaired to 
their usual place of abode. 

The Mahratta chiefs had formed the fixed determination in 
tneir minds of taking vengeance on the ill-fated Ei^hiin&th B&o ; 
but Mah&ji Sindhia Bah&dur, pronrpted by his manly and 
generous feelings, diverted them from their headlong and cruel 
purposes, so that the matter was managed mercifully and kindly, 
and the R&o in question, having been presented with a jdgift 
received permission to remain at large. The unfortunate wretch, 
however, departed from the pleasant vale of existence to the 
desert of non-entity, without reaching his destination, for the 
career of the wicked never ends well. 

Mahc^l Sindhia Bahadur, 

When the fourth year from the birth of Saw&i M&dhu B&o, 
Bumamed the Peshw^ S&hib, had elapsed, and security and repose 
had settled on the minds of high and low throughout the terri- 
tories of the Dakhin, Mah&ji Sindhia Bah&dur, who was dis- 
tinguished among all the Fund chiefs for his gallantry and 
daring, sagacity and intelligence, having satisfied his mind as to 
the settlement of that kingdom, set out to conquer Qohad. He 
succeeded in taking prisoner B&n& Chattar Singh, who was in the 
citadel, after a siege attehded with hard fighting, and took 
possession of the surrounding districts, along wit4 the fortress of 
6w&lior, which is a mountain stronghold. 

About the same time, a mutual feeling of envy and hatred 
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bad become firmly implanted in the minds of Mirz& Muhammad 
Shaft' Eh&n and Muhammad Beg Kh&n Hamad&ni,— who had 
been the chief ofGiceiti of State to the late Amiru-1 umard Mirzd 
Najaf Ehdn Bahddur^ and after his death had been partners 
in the goTcmment of the proTince of Agra, — owing to their 
sach craving after an increase of power and dignity, which is ever 
a hindrance to the existence of friendship and good feeling among 
equals and contemporaries. At last, Muhammad Beg Ehdn 
Hamaddni seized the opportunity, during an interview, of putting 
Muhammad ShafT Khdn to death; and on this account, Afrdaiy&b 
Kh&n, who was the Imperial Mir-i dtishy and one of Amiru-I 
umard Mirzd Najaf Ehdn Bahdduri s protegis^ becoming alarmed, 
demanded succour of Mahdji Sindhia Bahddur. The latter had 
firmly resolved in his mind on repairing to the sublime threshold, 
but had not yet fulfilled the duty of paying his respects, when, 
under the influence of Sindhia Bahddui’s destiny, Afrdsiydb 
Ehdn was killed by the hand of an assassin. 

Sindhia Bahddur's army having overshadowed the metropolis 
by its arrival, he brought Muhammad Beg Ehdn Hamaddni, 
after a siege, completely under his subjection, and in the jear 
1199 A.H. traversed the streets of the metropolis. When he 
obtained the good fortune of saluting the threshold * * of 
His Majesty, the shadow of God, the Emperor Shdh 'A'lam, * * 
he was loaded with princely favours, and distinguished by royal 
marks of regard, so that he became the chief of the supporters 
of government, and His Majesty’s most staunch and influential 
adherent. * ♦ 

As Mddhu Edo, the Peshwd Sdhib, at the present auspicious 
period, pursues, in contradistinction to his uncle, the path 
>f obedience to the monarch of Isldm, and Mahdji Sindhia 
Bahddur is one of those who are constantly attached to the ever- 
triumphant train, hence it happens that the plant of this nation’s 
prosperity has struck root firmly into the earth of good fortune, 
ind their afiGurs flourish agreeably to their wishes. 
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ABir TALIB LONDONt. 

This is a very useful little manual of general history, compiled 
in 1208 A.H. (1793-4 aj).), by Mitad Abd Muhammad TabHzl 
Is&h&ni, and being carried down to modem times, embraces an 
account of Europe and America. 

The author is usually known in India as Abd Tdlib Londoni, 
from his Toyage to and adrentnres in England and Europe, an 
amusing account of which was written by him on his return in 
1803, and is well known to the European world by the transla* 
tion of Major Stewart. 

In the Prefime to this work he tells ns that he had collected 
several works of history and travel, and had often perused them, 
but found amongst them none that contained a history of the 
whole world ; he therefore thought that he would himself supply 
this deficiency, but had no leisure to effect his object till the year 
above mentioned, when he finished his Abstract. He declares 
his intention, if he lives long enough, of eulaiging his work, and 
hopes that some one else, if he fails to do it, will undertake this 
useful labour, “ because he has mentioned all the occurrences of 
the world, old and new, and given a connected account of the 
Prophets, Ehalifr, Sult&ns, and celebrated men, from the begin* 
ning to the present time.” 

He quotes the various authorities he used, and besides others 
of common note, he mentions a history of the Zings of India 
compiled by himself, and a compendious account of the kingdoms 
of Europe and America, translated by some English gentleman 
from his own tongue, “ which in truth contains very many new 
matters.” This is no doubt the work of Jonathan Scott. He 
says that his own history is an abstract of some thousands of 
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booksi and therefora he has entitled it Lubbu^i Siyar vxi Jahdn* 
numd^ The Essence of Biographies^ and the World-Reflecting 
Mirror.” 

The author was the son of H4j{ Muhammad' EIi4n, a Turk of 
.^rb&(j4n, who was bom and bred in Isfah&n, and was the first 
of the family who came to Hinddst&n, where he was inrolled 
amongst the followers of Naw&b Safdar Jang, the wazir. The 
father is called by another name in the ^Preface of this work, and 
in the Mifkihu-t Tawdrikh he is styled Muhammad Beg Eh4n. 

Mirz4 Abd T&lib was bora at Lucknow, and was employed in 
posts of high emolument under Nawdbs Shuj&*u>d daula aud 
Asafu-d daula. In the time of the latter he lost his ofEce, and 
came to seek his subsistence from the English. By them he 
was hospitably entertained, and induced to visit Europe in 1799. 
He died and was buried at Lucknow in the year 1220 a.h. (1805 
A.D.), as we learn from two chronograms composed by Mr. Beale 
at the request of Mirzd Ydsuf Bdkir, the deceased’s son, which 
are given at p. 664 of the Mi/idhu-t Tawdrikh, 

Besides the Lubbu-8 Siyar^ he wrote several other treatises, 
a Biography of the Poets, ancient and modern, and himself 
indulged in versification, especially on the subject of the females 
of England, who aspire to equality with the Angels of Paradise, 
and he was always expatiating on the heart-ravishing strains of 
the women of that country, who used to sing at the public 
assemblies.”^ 

COUTBNTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Book I. On the Prophets, p. 2 — II. On the 
events of the Ehalifate, in seven chapters — Chap. L The first four 
Khali&, p, 9— ii. The Im&ms, p. 11 — iii. The Ummayides, p^. 
12— iv. The ’Abb&sides and their branches, p. .16 — v. The 
Isma’ilians and their branches, p. 17 — vi. The Saiyids, p. 19 — 
vil. The Sharffii p. 20 — III. Biographies, in seven chapters — 
Chap. i. The Philosophers of Greece, Europe, India and Persia, 
and the modems, p. 20 — ii, The companions of the Prophet, p. 

^ Stti toIium, t. Ttlib. 
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30 — iii. The disciples, p. 31 — ir. The religioas teachers, p* 32 
— Y. The learned men of Isl&m, p. 34 — ^vi. The celebrated 
Poets, p. 37 — vii. Other celebrated men of Isl&m, p. 38-— IV, 
On the Snltdns, in a Preface and eight Chapters — Preface on the 
climates, imaginary and real, and the old and new world, p. 39 — 
Chap. i. The Sult&ns of fr&n, including the Ghaznivides, 
Saljuks, Ghorians, etc., p. 45 — ii. The Sult&ns of Arabia, p. 68 
—iii. The Solt&ns of Bum, p. 73 — iy. The Bulers of Egypt 
and Syria, p. 76 — v. The Kings of the West, p. 82— vi. The 
Sultdns of Turkist&n, p. 87 — vii. The Kings of Europe, p. 101 
— viii. The Bulers of Hindust&n, including the Hindd B&jas, 
the Kings of Dehli, of the Dakhin, Kashmir, and other indepen- 
dent kingdoms, p. 109. 

This work is common in India. The best copy I have seen is 
in the possession of Baziu-d din Sadrs Sudur of Aligarh. 

Size — Folio, 131 pages, each comprising 23 lines, closely 
written. 


CXXIII. 

ausaf-i Asaf. 

Ak historical sketch of the royal family of Oudh, written A.D. 
1795. It is a useful work, containing also an accojmt of con- 
temporary princes. 

Size— Large 8vo., 114 pages. 


CXXIV. 

TABrKH 

OF 

JITGAL KISHWAB. 

This is % general history of India, by Jugal Kishwar, from the 
time of Humdyun to Sh&h ^Alam« It is of no valne, at least in 
the passages which I have examined. [Bir H. M. ElUot's library 
does not contain a copy of this work.] 
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GULISTi^N-I BAHMAT 

OY 

NAWAB MirSTAJAB BHAN. 

Thh » » hirtoTj of the Bohilla Afgh&ns, and a Ufe of H&fia 
Bahmat Khfa, '^rritten by his son Nav&b Mnstaj&b Kh&n 
Bahidar. The work has been abridged and translated by Mr. 
Oharies Elliott. I have' seen several histories of the Bohillas, 
bat know none snperior to this except the QuUi Sahmat noticed 
in the next article. 

The translator observes in his Introduction, In the original 
many trivial occnnrences are noticed which I have altogether 
omitted; and the repeated encomiams lavished by the Naw&fc 
upon the generosity and intrepidity of his lamented parent, though 
honourable to his feelings as a son, would be deemed extravagant 
by the majority of readers, and indeed would scarcely admit of 
translation. A residence of many years in ^ohilkhand, where the 
memory of H&fiz Balimat Kh&n is held in the highest veneration, 
may perhaps have led me to attach a greater degree of importance 
to the work tlian it merits ; but as H&fiz acted a distinguished 
part on the theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally 
engaged in every great action fought during that time, his life 
may furnish some materials to ud in the compilation of a history 
of that period; and with this view, I have taken considerable 
pains to correct some chronological errors in the original” 

” It is necessary to add that Mr. Hamilton's History of the 
Bohillas will in some parts be found at variance with this 
narrative: that gentleman appears to have derived his infor* 
mation from the friends of the Naw&b of Oudh, who would not 
be disposed to speak fitvourably of H&fiz Bahmat Eh&n, and as 
that work was published about the time of lifr. Hastings' trial, 
it might have been intended to frame an excuse for his permitting 
a British army to join on the attack in 1774 a,u," 
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OUL-I BAHMAT 

OF 

SA’ADAT tar khan. 

Thk CM-i Rahmat was written by Naw&b Sa'4dat Y4r Kh4n, 
grandson of H4fiz Rahmat, and nephew of Mustaj4b Kb4n. It 
is more copious than the Quliitdn-i Bakmat, though it professes 
to follow that work as its guide. It is divided into four parts : 
I. On the Genealogy of H4fiz Rahmat. — II. On 'Ali Muhammad 
Kb4n, and the arrival of H4fiz Rahmat in India. — III. H4fiz 
Rahmat Kh4n's administration of Katehr, and of the events 
which occurred there till the time of his death.— lY. Adminis* 
tration of Eatehr under Shuj4’n>d daula. Descendants of H4fiz 
Rahmat. This work was lithographed at Agra in 1836, in 221 
small 8vo. pages of 17 lines each. 

[The following Extracts have been selected and translated by 
the Editor. They will show how far this work differs from the 
Rahmat, as translated by Mr. Elliott.] 

EXTBACTB. 

[When Z4bita Kh4n received intelligence of the passage (of 
the Ganges) by the Mahrattas, and of the deaths of Sa’4dat 
Kh4u, S4dik Kh4n, and Karam Kh4n, the officers whom he had 
stationed to guard the ford, he was overpowered with astonish- 
ment, and fled in great bewilderment from Sakart4l. He crossed 
the Ganges with a small escort, and proceeded to the camp of 
Faicu-llah Eh4n, carrying with, him the intelligence of the 
Mahratta attadc upon Najib4b4d. Fuzn-Uah Kh4n said: **1 
came here for the purpose of giving you advice; but as you 
will not listen to my words, I shall now go back to my own 
oonntiy.'* On hearing this declaration, Z4bita Kh4a was still 
more downcast, and zetnmed to his own forees. When he 
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retched the Ganget, the good fortune of the Emperor plunged 
him into a sea of hesitation, and notwithstanding the number of 
his forces, and his powerful armament, he made no attempt to 
cross the rirer, but returned to Faizu-Ilah Eh&n. 

When he arrived, he found Faizu-llah Eh&n seated on an ele- 
phant, about to depart. He mounted the same elephant, and 
proceeded with Faizu-llah to R&mpur. On the news of his 
flight to Eatehr reaching Sakart&l, his soldiers were dispirited. 
They plundered each other, and then scattered in all directions. 
On receiving intelligence of these movements, the Mahratto 
quickly advanced to Sakart&l, and fell to plundering. * * Tbe 
garrison of the fort of Najib&b&d, who had held out in the 
bopo of relief, were dismayed when they heard of the flight of 
Z&bita Eh&n, and surrendered the fort to the royal forces. On 
taking possession of the fort, the people and family of Z&bita 
Eh&n, including his son Ohul&m E&dir, were placed in confine- 
ment. Ail the matiriel^ the treasure and the artillery collected 
by Najibonkl daula, fell into their hands. 

On the iSBws of the advance of the Mahrattas towards R&mpur 
reaching the chiefs of Eatehr, all the inhabitants of Anwala and 
BisauU assembled. Fearing to be attacked by the Mahrattas, 
they fled in dismay to Bareilly. Some of them went to Pilibhit, 
intending to proceed to the hills. H&fiz Rahmat Eh&n ^ was re- 
turning from Farrukh&b&d to Tilhar when he heard of the defeat 
of Z&bita Eh&n. He hastened to Bareilly, where he cheered and 
encouraged the chiefs and officers who were there assembled, and 
tried to dissuadothem from removing. to the hills. He said that 
the Mahrattas had no intention of attacking Eatehr ; and that if 
they really did advance, negociations might be opened with them 
and with the Emperor. If terms were agreed upon, all would be 
well ; if not, they would fight. His auditors replied that there 
was no fortress of strength in Bareilly or PiUbhft : it was therefore 
desirable to crrry off their families, and property to the hills ; for 
after these were placed in security, they themselves would be 
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ready either for buBiness or for war. H&fiz Bahmat reluctantly 
consented to their wishes. After Shaikh Kabir had entered 
Bareilly, H&fiz Bahmat took his departure, and leaving ’In&yat 
Eh&n in Pilibhft, he proceeded to N&nak-math, in tne skirt of 
the hills. From thence he went with his followers and chiefs and 
soldiers to Gang&pur, five kos distant in the hills, and surrounded 
with dense jungle, which secures It from the attacks of horsemen. 
There he remained. There also arrived Z&bita Eh&n, in company 
with Faizu-llah Eh4n> who made their way through the jungle. 
Zdbita Kh&n remained at Gangdpur four days. He then found 
that Shuj&'u-d daula was encamped at Shah&bdd, having advanced 
to the borders of his territories on hearing of the Mahratta attack 
upon Katehr. 

Z&bita Eh&n went off in great distress from Gang&pur to see 
Shuj&’u-d daula, and to solicit his assistance in obtaining the 
release of his family. After talking over the matter, Shuj&Vd 
daula postponed any action until after the arrival of H£fiz 
Bahmat. Z&bita £h&n wrote repeatedly to Hafiz Bahmat, beg- 
ging him to come quickly. * * The chiefs of Katehr suffered much 
from the inclemency of the climate of Gangdpur, and yielding to 
their solicitations, H&fiz Bahmat proceeded quickly to Sh&h&b&d, 
at the beginning of the year 1186 a.h. (1772 A.i>.), with three 
o{^ four thousand men, horse and foot. When he approached, 
Shuj&'u-d daula and the General S&hib went forth to meet him 
and pay him due respect. 

After they had sat down together, they talked about the 
release of Z&bita Kh&n’s family, and of the settlement of his 
affairs with the Mahrattas. After much debate, Shuj&’u-d 
daula and the General S&hib sent their uakih with some officers 
of H&fiz Bahmat to the Mahratta sarddrs. A great deal was 
said at the interview; but at length the Mahrattas sent a mess^e 
to the effect that they had expended fifty laa of rupees, and that 
they would not give up the family of Z&bita Eh&n until this sum 
of money was paid, nor would they loosen their hold upon his 
territory or the country of Katehr. The wakih had several 
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meetings, and the Mahrattas at length agreed to take forty hc % ; 
but they demanded as security for payment a deed under the seal 
of Shuj&’u-d daula. The Naw&b said that he had entered upon 
the matter entirely out of regard to H&6z Rahmat, and that if 
H&fiz would give a bond for the payment of the money, he would 
send his own bond to the Mahratta Barddrs. All the chiefs of 
Katehr who were present at the Council besought H&fiz Rahmat 
that he would without hesitation give his bond to Shuj&’u-d daula, 
to secure peace for Zabita Khan, and. said that they would all 
assist in the payment of the money. So Hafiz Rah. .<it, to befriend 
Z&bita Kh&n, and to gratify the chiefs of Katehr, gave his bond 
for forty lacn of rupees to Shujd-u-d daula. The latter then 
executed his bond, and sent it to the Mahrattas. In this he 
undertook to pay them forty hca of rupees, when they had retired 
over the Jumna and entered Shah*Jahdnabdd ; and when they 
had sent back the family of Z&bita Kh&n, and had withdrawn 
their hands from the country of Katehr. 

On receipt of this document, the Mahrattas sent the family of 
Z&bita Kh&n to Shuja’u-d daula and Hafiz Rahmat; they then 
crossed the Ganges and proceeded towards Sh^h-Jah&n&b&d. • *• 
When Hafiz Rahmat heard that Z&bita Kh&n*s family had 
reached Bareilly, he took leave of Shuj&'u-d daula and General 
Pjirker, and went to PiKbhit. • ♦ After some days, Il&fiz Rahmat 
called upon the chiefs of Katehr for the money he had become 
responsible for at their solicitation, and for which he had given his 
bond to Shtij&’u-d daula. They all began to lament their desti- 
tute condition, and made all sorts of excuses and evasions. 
Unable to do what he wished, H&fiz Rahmat did what he could, 
and sent the sum of five kca out of his own treasury to Shuj&'u-d 
daula. • • 

The hoakih of MahAji Sindhia and Taku Holkar, chiefs of 
the Mahratta.^ waited upon H&Hz Rahmat, and informed him 
that their chiefs were about to attack the territories of Shuja*a-d 
daula, and that if he would join them, he should receive half of 
whatever territory should be conquered. If he declined to join 
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them, they would respect hi* eountiy, wad return to him 
Shuj&’o-d dsals’a bond for the forty iaet of rupees, no part 
of which had been paid, and give up all claim on that account, 
proTided he would allow them a passage, and would make 
no opposition to their crossing the Chmges. In reply to these 
proposals, H&fiz Bahmat requested time for consideration. 
Keeping the Mahratta waMh with him, ho sent to inform 
Shnj4’n-d danla of what the Mahrattas proposed, adding that 
they undertook to forego all claim upon himself for the forty lae» 
of rupees on condition of his remaining neutral. He added, “If 
yon will send -me back my sealed bond, and will hasten to oppose 
the Mahrattas, 1 will dismiss the Mahratta toakih^ and will 
guard the fords of the Ganges. United, we will beat the Mah- 
rattas, and drive them from this country.” Upon receipt of 
this letter, Shnj&'u-d daula immediately wrote a reply (expreuing 
ki$ gratifieation), adding that he sent Saiyid Sh&h Madan as 
his representative, and that he would not deviate a hair's breadth 
from any agreement the -Saiyid should make. * * After his 
arrival, the Saiyid promised H&fiz Bahmat that the bond should 
be returned to him -after the repulse of the Mahrattas, when he 
and Shnj4'n-d danla would soon meet. The Naw4b entreated 
H4fiz Bahmat to banish all suspicion, for there was no cause of 
dissension between them. * * 

H4fiz Bahmat sent back the wakib with a proper answer to 
8hiq4'u-d danla. On the same day he sent Ahmad Kh4n, son 
of the. BakhtU, in all haste from Anwala to secure the ford of 
B4m-gh4t A few days afterwards, hearing d the approach of 
the Mahrattas, he marched from Banilly by way of Anwala to 
Bisanli. From that place he sent back the vakib of the Mah- 
rattas, rejecting their proposals. He thoi proceeded with his 
small force to B4m-gh4t. When the Mahratta wMb returned, 
they informed their chiefo of the little support given to H4fis 
Bahmat, and of the smallness of his force. H4fiz Bahmat 
advanced to the distance of three kot from Asadp&r, where 
Ahmad Kh4a was encamped, and in eonsequenee of the celerity 
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of his inarch his whole force had not come up: he had with him 
only four or five thousand men, horse and foot. The Mahrattas 
had received information through their spies of the limited 
number of his men, and resolved to attack him. They crossed 
the river during tke night, and pressed onwards; but during the 
darkness they lost their way, and came upon Ahmad Kh&n’s 
force, which they attacked. The pickets which Ahmad Kh&n 
had thrown out were watchful, and upon their reports the men 
were posted in the buildings and gardens of Asadj^ur. The fight 
raged hotly all day from mom till eve, and notwithstanding the 
immense numbers of the Mahrattas, they were unable to prevail 
over the small body of Afgh&ns. After many men had been 
slain on both sides, Ahmad Kh&n, considering the immense force 
arrayed agunst him, sent a message to Takd Holkar and Sindhia, 
proposing an interview. They were only too glad to accede. 
Ahmad Eh&n went with a few followers to meet them. The 
Mahratta tarddn kept him with them, and pitched their camp 
there. 

The intelligence reached H&fiz Rahmat, while he was encamped 
near Asadpdr, that 60,000 Mahrattas had crossed the river, and 
had attacked Ahmad Eh&n. He instantly drew out his forces, 
and was about to march for the relief of Ahmad Eh&n; but just 
then the news came that the Eh&n had gone to see the Mahratta 
chiefb. H&fiz Bahmat's chiefs and officSrs now urged upon him 
that it was inexpedient with his small force to wage war against 
the Mahratta hosts. * * Muhibbu-llah Eh&n joined him with two 
or three thousand men, and Mustakin Eh&n also arrived with four 
or five thousand more; .some others also ^me in, so that he now 
mustered ten or twelve thousand men. In tlie morning H&fiz 
Rahmat gave orders for the mustering of his forces to attack 
the Mahrattas, and all were in readiness, awaiting further orders, 
when messengers arrived from Shuj&’u-d danla, announcing that 
his army was dose at hand. As soon as he heard this, H&fiz 
Rahmat marched to attack the Mahrattas. At the same time 
the advanced forces of Shuj&’u-d daula. General Ch&mkin 
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(Gliampion) and Mahbub ’AH Ehdn eunuch, came up at the 
critical moment, and opened fire with their guns upon the Mah- 
rattas. 

The forces of the Mahrattas were in two divisions. Mah&ji 
Sindhia opposed Shuj&’u-d daula, and Taku Holkar attacked 
Hdfiz Bah mat. Both bodies of Mahrattas fought well and 
bravely; but the heavy fire of the English artillery and the 
flashing swords of the Afgh&ns made them recede, and they took 
to flight. Mah&ji Sindhia passed over the Ganges by a bridge 
of boats, and halted on the other side. Taku Holkar was too 
hard pressed by the Afgh&ns to bo abie to cross; so he fled 
on the same side of the river towards Sambhal. General Gh&mkin 
(Champion) and Mahbub ’AH Eh&n crossed the river in their 
boats and attacked Sindhia, when he precipitately abandoned his 
baggage and camp, and took to flight, never stopping till he had 
covered five Am The General seized upon his camp, took 
everything he found, and pitched his own camp upon the spot. 

H&fiz Bahmat pursued Holkar for souje distance; but the 
Maliratt^ were mounted on swift horses, and traversed a long 
distance hi the night. H&Rz Bahmat stopped near the battle- 
field to rest his men ; Holkar went nearly to Sambhal, and 
he sent forward his advanced forces to plunder that place, and 
JVIurad&b&d and B&mpur. * * H&fiz Bahmat followed with all his 
force, and when Holkar heard of his near approach, he gave up 
his design upon Bamp&r, and fled in great disorder from Sambhal 
towards the ford 5f Phaphd. He reached the (Ganges, and 
having crossed it with great exertion by swimming, he united his 
force with that* of Sindhia. Wiien H&fiz Bahmat heard of his 
having crossed and effected a junction with Sindhia, he proceeded 
towards Phaphu, and encamped upon the bank of the river. After- 
wards he marchbd to join Shuj&’u-d daula, who was encamped 
twelve kos off in fav.> of Sindhia, to consult with him about the 
release of Alirnad Kh&n. After much parley Sindhia agreed to 
release his prisoner for a ransom of two /acs of rupees ; and on 
payriicnt of the money, Ahmad Khan obtained his liberty. 
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Sindbia then marched ofif towards DehK ; H4fiz Rahmat and 
Shuj&'u-d daula, by way of precaution, remained some days at 
the same place, and the two had frequent interviews. 

Hdfiz Rahmat sent Muhammad Kh&n and 'Abdu-llah Kh&n • • 
to require from .Shuj&''u-d daula the return of the bond for forty 
in accordance with the Terbal promise made by Sh&h 
Madan, his wakkl. Shuj&’u-d daula denied that he had ever 
made any promise to return it, and that Sh&h Madan could 
never have made such an oflfei*. H&fizRahmat’s friends urged that 
Shaj&*u-d daula had written a letter promising to faithfully 
adhere to the verbal arrangements made by Shdh Madan. They 
then required that Sh&h Madan should be brought forward, that 
he might be questioned upon the point. Slwj&’u-d daula sent 
for him, and after tr 3 dng to bias him, asked what it was that he 
had said to H&fiz Rahmat about the bond. ShUi Madan was 
one of the honourable "Saiyids of Shah4b&d, and deeming a lie to 
be derogatoiy to his honour, he spoke the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, saying, ‘^lu accordance with the directions 
of His Highness, I made a promise for the restoration of the 
bond.'" Shuj&'u-d daula got into a rage, and said it was all a lie 
and a conspiracy, for he had never uttered a word of such a 
promise. Shdh Madan three or four times affirmed the truth of 
his statement, and then held his peace. Kh&n Muhammad, 
seeing no hope of obtaining the bond, uttered some sharp words, 
at which Shujd’u-d daula also waxed warm, and went into his 
private apartments In a rage. * • Hdfiz Rahmat did not deem 
it advisable to press further for the restoration of the bond at 
that timo, and*, concealing his annoyance, ho said no more about 
it. Shuja u-d daula was very much vexed with Hdfiz Rahmat. 
He remained several days at the cutnie place, and busied himself 
in winning over Hafiz j^hmat's officers and soldiers. • • 

At the end of the j^ear 1187 A.ir. (1773 a.d.), 8huja u-d 
daula busied himself in winning over to his side, by various 
inducements, the people of Kaiehr, both small and great. 
Having gained several chiefs and officers of that country, he felt 
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full confidencei and inarched to effect first the conquest of Et&wa. 
The Mahratta detiachinents, which had been left there when their 
armies returned to the Dakhin, were too small in numbers to offer 
any resistance, and retreated before him. He soon made himself 
master of Etdwa, and prepared to settle its administration. But 
H&fiz Rahmat wrote to him, protesting against this, and saying 
that the country of Et&wa had been conferred upon him, after 
the battle of Pinipat, by Ahmad Sh4h Durr&nf, as the Nawdb 
knew full well. That after the end of the war, he had obtained 
possession of a large portion of the country, and although 
circumstances had made it necessary for him to allow the land to- 
pass into the hands of the Mahrattas, he was about to take 
measures for recovering it. * * Shuj4^u-d daula wrote in 
answer that he had not taken the country from H&fiz Rahmat, 
but from the Mahrattas, so there was no cAuse of complaint. 
* * H4fiz Rahmat repeatedly urged the restoration of Etawa; 
but Shuj&Vd daula, having secured the support of the chiefi of 
Eatehr, was desirous of bringing the question to the test of war. 
So he wrote to H&fiz Rahmat, demanding speedy payment of 
the thirty-five lacs of rupees, which were due out of the forty 
thousand for which he (Shuj4’u-d daula) had giveh his bond to 
the Mahrattas. After this had been settled, the question of 
Et^wa might be gone into. After this, Shuj&Vd daula called 
together his forces, and prepared to march into Katehr. 

H&flz Rahmat, seeing that Shuj4’u-d daula was intent upon 
war, wrote in reply, The money whidi the Mahrattas received 
from you has already been repaid ; to demand more from me 
than the Mahrattas have either received or asked, and to make 
it the excuse for strife and warfare, is unworthy of your high 
position. in spite of everything, you are resolved npon war, 
I am ready for you.'' On receipt of this letter, the Naw&b drew 
together his forces, and prepared to pass the Ganges by way of 
Eoriy4-ganj. H4fiz Rahmat also ordered his camp to be pitched 
outside of the town on the Anwala side. 

General Champion, who was with Sbuj4’tt*d daula, wrote to 
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H&liz Bahmat, promiaing thai^ if he would pay the money, 
or would promiee to pay it in two or three montha, he (the 
General) would, by hia own influence, effect a peace, and cauae 
Shuj&’tt-d daula to return to hia own country. Pahir Singh, 
(Hwdn of Katehr, [urged Rahtnat to asunt to the OeneraTi 
advice']. But death had deprived him of all hia ffienda and 
supporters, such as * *, and especially of 'Infcyat Eb4n, his son ; 
he had therefore withdrawn his heart from the world, and was 
desirous of martyrdom. He said that he had not got the money, 
or he would, send it ; and that to ask others for it, to seize it by 
force, or to be under any obligation to Shuj&’u-d daula for it, he 
considered so disgraoeful, that he would leave the matter to the 
arbitrament of God, and would welcome martyrdom. * * He sent 
in answer to the General to the above effect. Then he issued 
a general order in these words, “ Let tliose who think fit ac* 
company me, and let those who we unwilling depart. Each man 
may do as he likes. I have many enemies and few friends, but 
this I heed not.'* 

On the 11th Muharram, 1188 a.m. (24th March, 1774 a.».), 
H 4<»» Hshmst marched out of Bareilly wit|^ a moderate force, 
and went towards Xnwala. • • The alarm of war having spread, 
numbers of A%h4ns from Man and Famikh4b4d, and the 
inhabitants of Katehr, both subjeets and strangers, obeying the 
instinct of clanship, gathered round Hifiz Bahmati Utmbir 
din of the RdgpH tribe, who had lived in peace under his rule, 
came in troops to support him without summons, ao that his army 
increased in numbers every day. • • Hifiz Bahmat marched ftom 
Tauda, and crossing the B4m*gattg4 at the ford of Eiyira, he 
entered Faridpdr, seven hoe to the east of Bareilly. Sbuji’u-d 
daula advanced by euecesaive marches to Sh4h-Jali4npdr. • * 
From thence he went on to Tilluu*, where he rested and prepared 
for action. Hdfiz Balimat then marched from Faiidpdr, and 
crossing the river Bbagal, encamped in the groves around Earn. 
There was then a distance of not more than seven or eight hoe 
between the two armies. * * 
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Two or three days after, Shuj4'a*d daula, acting on the adrice 
of General Champion, who was the most accomplished General of 
the time, made a march towards Pflibhit, and halted at the village 
of Mdsali, where there was a wide open plain. Beports of an 
intended attack on Fiiibhit spread throngli both armies. H&6z 
Bahmat thereupon left Earra for the purpose of protecting 
Pflibhit, and encamped in face of the enemy in the open plain. 
* * General Champion cheered the drooping heart of Shuj4’a-d 
daula, and taking the command of the advanced force, he selected 
the positions for the guns, and made the necessary arrangements 
for the battle'. • • 

On the 11th Safar Shuj4'u*d daula advanced with an army 
numbering 115,000 horse and foot. * * H4fiz Bahmat went to 
the tent of Faizu-llah Khdn, and said, “ My end is near at hand. 
So long as I remain alive, do not turn away from the field ; bnt 
when I fall, beware, do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and flee with my children and dependents to the hills. 
This is the best course fur you to take, and if you act upon my 
advice, it will be the better for yon.” After giving these directions, 
he mounted his horse, and marched against the enein^ with ten 
thousand horse and foot. He had proceeded only a short distance, 
when the advanced force of the enemy came in sight, and fire was 
opened from cannons and muskets. * * Ahmad Eh4n, son of the 
BakhtM, who had made a secret agreement with Shujk’u-d daula, 
now fell back, and set the example of flight, which many others 
followed. * * Hkfis Bahmat had only about fifty supporters left 
when h» drew near to the Telingas and English: He was 
recognized by his umbrella, of which spies had given a description, 
and a cannon was levelled against him. He advanced in front of 
all his companions, using his utmost eflbrts. The cannon-balls 
fell all around, aud * * at length one struck him on the breast. 
He was lifted off his horse, and after taking a sip or two of wat^ 
he drank the cup of martyrdom. 
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SAHfHU-L AKHBAR 

or 

SARlTP CHAND. 

This is a general history of India, compiled in 1209 a.h. (1794-5 
A.I).), by Sarup Ghand Khatri. Although written by a Hindu, 
the work opens as if composed by a devout Musulm&n, with 
praise to God, the Prophet Muhammad, and all his family and 
companions. The author gives tho following explanation of his 
reasons for undertaking the task ; from which it will bo seen how 
history was made subservient to the controversies which raged 
among our officials at that time. 

“ It is owing to the curiosity and perseverance of the English 
that the tree of knowledge is planted anew in this country ; and 
it is also to the inquisitive spirit of that people, and particularly 
to the zeal and liberality of Sir John Shore, Governor-General 
lof India, that I, an old servant of the State, am favoured with 
the honour of compiling a work on the History of the Hindus, 
together with an explanation of the names of days, months, 
years and eras; the reigns of the Kings of Dehli, with an ex- 
planation of the words rqy’a, zamlnddr^ chaudhari^ ta'aUiikddr^ 
hawdlddr^ and the mode of administration, both ancient and 
modem, together with the names of the sihaddn of Bengal and 
the revenue and political affairs of the province."" 

His definition of these revenue terms is fair and impartial, as 
will be seen from the extract given below. The author enters 
upon the question of the frauds practised upon our Government 
after the first acquisition of Bengal, and if his authority could 
have had any weight amongst Indian statesmen of his time, we 
should have been spared the introduction of the Permanent 
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Settlement bto Bengal, the most precipitate and snieidal meaanrc 
recorded in the ann^ of legislation. 

The author quotes sereral authorities for his historical narra- 
tire, and amongst them some which are not procurable in these 
days, as the history of Mahmdd Sabuktigin, by ’Unsuri; the 
histories of Sultdn Bahlol and Sher Sh&h, both by Husain Hh&n 
Afgh&n ; Tdrikh-i Uroz Shdhi, by Mau1&n& *Izzu>d din Hh&lid- 
kh&ni; Tdrlkh-irrij, by Khw&ja Hizdmu-d din Ahmad; Tdrikh-i 
Akbar Shdhi, by Mirzd 'At& Beg Eazwini ; Tul\faU% Akbar ShdM, 
by Shaikh 'Abbds bin Shaikh ’Ali Shirw&ni ; the history of Sadr-i 
Jah&n Gujar&ti; the history of H&Ji Muhammad Eandahdri, 
and the history of Munawwar Khdn. I think it not improbable 
that the author never saw one of these works here quoted, and 
that he mentions most of them at second hand, on the authority 
of the Khuldmtu-t Taudrlkh, which, as usual in such cases, is 
itself not mentioned. The Sahihu-l Akhbdr carries the history 
down to the author’s own period, but I have kept no record of 
its divisions, contenting myself with taking a few Oxtracts while 
the manuscript was in my possessioik 

The only copy 1 have seen of this work was in the possession 
of Mr. GonoUy, a clerk in tho Office of the Board of Bevenue at 
i^ra; and since hb death, notwithstanding all my inquiries, I 
have not been able to procure it i^n. 

BXTRAOT. 

t*ersons appointed by a Bija as iahtUddrt, or revenue collecton 
of two or three parganat, were called ehmMarU. The superior 
class of iyqpdrfs, or tradesmen, were called mahdjam, or btu^rm ; 
and among the samf^ or bankerh, those who were wealthier 
than the generality of their profession were entitled tdh$, and 
those who were wealthiest were called setho. The heads of all 
classes of trades and profesrions were termed ehmAhari*. 

From the tune of the establishment oi the Emperors' power jb 
India, those persona who paid revenue to the Government were 
called uanMUn. According to some writers, those who wm 
held responnbUi to Qovemmmit for the revenue of several villsges 
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or t^pargcma were called zimmaddrBy which word afterwards was 
corrupted into zamknddr. However, in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, all old mdlguzdn were put down in the Government 
records as zamii/iddrs or ta*allukddr8. 

The office of chaudhari was at the disposal of the governors, 
and any person on whom it was conferred by them was designated 
a chaudhari. No person had a hereditary right to this office. 

The term Ualluhddr is peculiar to Bengal, and is not known 
elsewhere. In the time of the Emperors, any person who had 
been from of old a proprietor of several pargamc was designated 
a zamind&Ty and the proprietors of one or two villages were 
written down in the records as ta^allukddn. When a pargana first 
began to be brought under cultivation and inhabited, those, who 
by their own labour cut down the forest in a tract of land, and 
populated it, were distinguished by the title of ta^allukddr jangal 
huri j and formerly, amongst the higher class of raiyaUy those who 
paid to the Government a revenue of 600 rupees, or beyond it up 
to 1000 rupees, or those who, like patwdriZy collected the revenue 
of one or two villages, or two or four small circuits, were con- 
sidered by the Government as bolding the pffice of a revenue 
collector, and were termed iJallukddra. During the reigns of the 
former Emperors nothing like a durable settlement of land revenue 
was made for a period of 370 years, because in those days their 
rule was not firmly established in the country. 

In the time of Akbar, all the districts, large and small, were 
easily occupied and measured. The land was methodically divided, 
and the revenue of each portion paid. Each division, whether large 
or small, was called a td'allukay and its proprietor a ta*allukddr. 
If in one pargana the names of several persons were entered in 
the Government record as ia*allukddr8y they were called iakiimi 
td'allukddrs, or mazkM ta^aliukddra. From the time of Famikh 
Siyar, affairs were mismanaged in all the provinces, and no 
control was maintained over the Government officials, or the 
zaminddrz. All classes of Government officers were addicted to 
extortion and corruption, and the whole former system of regu- 
larity and order was subverted. 
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CXXVIII. 

Ti^RfKH-I MUZAFFARf 

OF 

MUHAMMAD 'ALT KHAN. 

This is one of the most accurate General Histories of India 
'which I know. It commences with the Muhammadan Emperors 
of India, but does not treat of them at any length till it reaches 
the reign of Akbar. The History of the later Empire is 
particularly full, and would be worth translating had it not been 
anticipated by the Sit/arthl Miiia^ahhkhirltu The author was 
Muhammad ’AH Kh4n Ansari, son of Hid&yatu-llah Kh&n, son of 
Shainsu-d daula Lutfu-Ilah Kh4n, who enjoyed high ofiBces under 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shdh. The author was himself 
ddrogha of the Faujddri 'Addlat of Tirhut and Hajipur, He 
appears to have held much communication with the European 
officers of his time. The work was composed about 1800 a.d., 
and the history is brought down to the death of Asafu-d daula 
in 1797. [This work is the principal authority relied upon by 
Mr. Keene in his recent work, The Fall of the Moghul Empire, 
and he states that the name of the book is derived from the title 
MuzafTar Jang,'' borne by Nawab Muhammad Rizd Khdn, 
so fanious in the histoiy of Bengal." ** Some of" the author’s 
descendants are still living at Pdnipat."] 

[The following Extracts have been translated by the Editor 
from a poor copy, apparently made expressly for Sir H. M. 
|Elliot. Size 9 in. by 6, containing 1005 pages of 15 lines each. 
The original copy from which it was taken is described as Folio, 
246 pages of 24 lines each.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

JRevenuen of Muhammad Shdh. 

[{The account tallies exactly tcith that gken in p. 164, Vol. VII. 
excepting only the following item, and that the word pargana is 
substituted for mahdl throughout-) Subi of Thatta, 4 sarhdrs, 67 
parganas, 74,976,900 ddms. 

Murder of Nawdh Bahadur the Eunuch jdtced. 

The great advancement of the eunuch J&wed, and the power 
he had acquired in the government of the State, gave great 
offence to Waziru-l Mam&Iik Abu>l Mansur Eh&n Safdar Jang, 
and led him to form a plot against the NawAb. He first called 
to his iside Suraj Mai J&t with his ar^y, and then sent re>assuring 
and soothing messages to the Naweb Bah&dur. Having thus 
thrown him off his guard, Safdar Jang invited him to a banquet. 
Safdar Jang placed a number of his trusty men on the watch in 
the palace of D&r& Shukoh, and having )^ted two hundred men 
inside and outside the palace, he sat down in great state to await 
the arrival of his guest. ^ * When the Nasfdb arrived, Safdar 
Jang advanced to receive him with eereniony and (apparent) 
cordiality. After the meal was over, he gave hie hand to his guest, 
and conducted him into a private room to talk over State afiairs. 
They had not said much before Safdar Jang Assumed a tone of 
asperity ; but before he became heated, he moved to go into his 
private apartments. Thereupon, 'Ali Beg Khdn and some other 
Mughal officers came out, despatched the Naw&b with theii 
daggers and swords, and having cut off his head, threw it outside.^ 
The NawdVs attendants, on beholding this, took ^e alarm and 
fled, and the idlers and vagabonds of the city* fell upon his 
equipage and plundered it. 

Veath of Olidziu-d din Asaf Jdh NizAmud Mulk. 

In the month of Sha’b&n, Amiru-1 umar& Gh&z(u-d din Kb An 
left his son, ShahAbu-d din Mohammad KhAn, as his 

1 [See mprd, p. 133.] 
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the office of Mir Bakhshf, and proceeded towards the Dakhin, 
taking with him Malh&r R£o, on the promise of paying him 
money upon his arrival at home. He reached Aurang&b&d at the 
end of Zi-1 kaMa. When intelligence of his arrival reached 
Haidar&b&d, Sal&bat Jang, third son of (the late) Asaf J&h, 
marched oot with a great force to oppose his elder brother. 
Malh&r Rdo, being informed of these designs, and seeing that war 
between the two brothers was imminent, took the opportunity of 
asking for Khfindesh and Kh&npur, which were old dependencies 
of Aurangdbad. He foresaw that tlie struggle with Salibat Jang 
would be severe, and he deemed it prudent to refrain from taking 
any part in it, because the officials of the Dakhin were in favour 
of the succession of SaUbat Jang. No fighting had taken place 
between the rivals, when Amiru-1 umara (Gh&ziu-d din) died. 
His adherents, among whom was Muhammad Ibr&him Eh&n, 
uncle of the author of this work, carried his cofiin to Dehli. 
They also carried with them his money and valuables, exceeding 
a hror of rupees in amount, and delivered them over to his son 
Shah&bu-d din Muhammad Kh&n. This young man, whenever 
his late father was absent, had deemed it best for his interests to 
be constant in his attentions to Safdar Jang, and by this conduct 
he had gained the favour of that minister, who showed him great 
kindness. When the intelligence of his father's death arrived, 
he communicated the fact to Safdar Jang before it was generally 
known, and from that day the minister called him his adopted 
son. By the minister's influence, he was appointed Mir Bakhshi, 
and received the title of Amiru-l umard Ohdziu^ din Kh&n 
^Im&du4Mulk. ♦ ♦ 

After the murder of Naw&b Bah&dur, the Emperor (Ahmad 
Sh&h) felt great aversion for Safdar Jang, and extended his 
favour to Intizfimu-d daula,^ who, in consequence of the regula- 
tions established by Safdar Jang inside and outside of the palace, 
had ceased for some time to go to the darbdr. One day the 
Emperor observed that Safdar Jang held the great oflBces of 
^ [S<m of tbs late Sasini-d din.] 
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4iwdn^% hull and trozir, and that the post of superintendent of 
the ghusUkhdnOy and of the rojal arsenal, with other less offices, 
might be left for others. From that day great apprehension filled 
the mind of Safdar Jang, and he set himself either to win over 
Intiz&mu-d daula or to remove him out of the wayJ 

Ya’kfib Khdn, son of that Haidar Kh&n who assassinated the 
AnAru4 umari Husain 'Ali Eh&n, went to the darbdr one day, 
and after making his obeisance and sitting a short time, he rose 
quickly and asked leave to go home. Intiz&mu-d daula was sur- 
prised, and said, I am going to-day to pay a visit to the trasir, 
but what reason is that for your asking to go away ? ” He re- 
plied, There are some thousands of men armed with swords and 
daggers waiting there for your honour ; and as soon as ever you 
sit down, you will be served in the same way as the Nawdb 
Bah&dur was. Beware, and do not go there until affairs of State 
are settled.'' The caution was not lost upon Intiz&mu-d daiila, 
and he sent an excuse to the mslr. Communications about this 
went on for two or three days, * * and ’Im&du-l Mulk was also 
sent to re-assure and conciliate Intiz&mu-d daula. * * 

(In the course of these negociations) Safdar Jang sent a 
eunuch to the royal fortress with a letter, * * and the comman- 
dant, who was a creature of Safdar Jang*s, contrary to usage, 
admitted him without the royal permission. * * On this being 
reported to the Emperor, he was highly incensed, and ordered the 
commandant and the eunuch to be turned out. * * All the 
servants and dependents of Safdar Jang were turned out of the 
fortress, not one was left. ^ • These things greatly troubled 
Safdar Jang, and for two or three days there was a talk of his 
attacking the house of Intiz&mu-d daula. Large numbers of 
men were assembled before his gates from morning until night, 
and a great force of Mughals and others collected at the house 
of Intiz&mu-d daula; while many nobles gathered together at 
^e royal abode. 

1 [SometUng teemi to be left oat between thi< and what followi— there are only s 
few woida in the If S. lajing ** armed men were present in readinem.'*] 
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Safdar Jang, seeing that his fortune had changed, sent to ask 
fer permission to retire to his province of Oudh. The Eoiperor 
instantly sent him a letter under his own signature, granting him 
permission to retire ftome days for the benefit of his health, and 
to return when better. £te had not expected this letter, and was 
greatly annoyed; blit next day he took his departure, and inarched 
away by the banl of the river. * * For two or three days after 
leaving the city he waited in expectation of a royal summons, 
and sometimes moved in one direction, sometimes in another. 
Inside the city, Intiz&mu-d daula and Gh&ziu-d din Kli&n busied 
themselves in strengthening the fortifications, and in throwing up 
intrenchments outside. They manned them with their own men 
and with the royal J&ts/'^ and exerted themselves to levy old 
soldiers and recruits. Safdar Jang saw that they were resolved 
to overthrow him, and so he felt compelled to prepare for battle. 
In order to reinforoe his army, he called to his assistance Suraj 
Mai J&t, and also Indar Gos&iii, Faujddr of B&dali, with a 
strong force of followers. • ♦ 

By advice of Suraj Mai J&t and Salabat Khan Zu4 fik&r 
Jang, the icazir 'Safdar Jang brought out a young prince and 
raised him to the royal throne. As soon as news of this reached 
the city, the Emperor appointed lutiz&mu-d daula to l>e rewmir, 
and made His&m Kfa&ii Samsamu-d daula commander of the 
artilleiy. -From that day open hostilities commenced, and Safdar 
Jang iqvested Sh&h-Jahan&b&d. lie took the old city and the 
houses outside the foitifications from the hands of the J &ts, and 
plundered them. * * When the contest had gone on for six 
months, and numbers of men had been killed on both sides, 
Mahar&ja M&dhu Singh Kachhwaha left his eountr}^ and 
approached the capital in the hope of making peace. * * It was 
settled that Safdar Jang should retain the provinces of Oudh 
and All&h&b&d as before, and peace was made when ho received 
the robe of investiture. 

After the retirement of Safdar Jang to his provinces, the new 
^ [Jiti who adhered to the Emperor.] 
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fotnlr, and Gh&zia-d din Clm&da-l Mulk) the Amiru^l umard^ 
endeavoured to establish some order in the State. But envy 
and animosity arose between them, and each one acted according 
to his own views and interests. Malh&r fi4o and Jayapa Mah-> 
ratta now arrived at the head of 60,000 horse, and (Oh&ziu-d 
din) ’Im&do-l Malk> who was expecting them, resolved to attack 
and pupish Suraj Mai J&t for the part he had taken with 
Safdar Jang in plandering the environs of Sh&h*Jah&n&b&d. 
Intiz&mu-d daula, the amir, desired to accept from Sdraj Mai 
an offering of fifty lacs of rupees as the price of forgiveness, and 
to apply the money to the pay of the troops. 'Im&dn-l Mulk, 
proud of his victpry over Safdar Jang, and urged on by the 
Mahrattas, marched out, and besieging Suraj Mid in the fort of 
Eumbher, he took possession of his territory. In the course of 
three months Khdndi R&o, son of Malh&r B&o, was killed, and 
it became clear that the fort could not be reduced without 
heavy guns. ’Im&du-l Mulk then sent Mahmdd Eh&n, who 
had been his atdlik from childhood, * * to bring up the royal 
artillery. • • 

Intiz&mu-d daula bad conceived the design of bringing the 
Hahar&ja, the Rdni, the B&thor, and the S^achhw&ha B&jas, 
whose tenritbries and people had suffered greatly from the ravages 
of the Mahrattas, to form a league against these marauders. He 
also hoped to win Safdar Jang, who had made overtures of recon- 
ciliation, and with their united forces to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindust&n. • • Accordingly he came to an agreement with 
Mah&rtja M4dhd Singh, BAm Singh, Safdar Jang, and Suraj 
Hal J6t, that as soon as the royal camp was pitched at Kol, 
Safdar Jang should first join him, and then the royal aripy 
should march on to jS(gra. Being joined at that capital by the 
Bijas and the J&ts, they were to commence their work of settling 
the country, and of driving out the Mahrattas. Accordingly the 
Smperor (Ahmad) and the uMzir set out for Kol and Sikandra. 
• • On reaching the neighbourhood of Sikandra, numbers of the 
royal servants and of the adherents of the amira in attendance 

21 
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joined the camp. Other men came in from all directions, and 
suitable artillery was obtained. 

When the Emperor marched from Dehlf, ’Xkibat Mahmud 
Kh&n followed. * * He went to Intiz4mu-d daula, and complained 
of the grieyances he felt from want of appreciation by ^Im&du-l 
Mulk. Intiz&inu-d daula showed him great kindness, took him 
to the Emperor, and introduced him to the royal service. Having 
got leave to go out on pretence of bringing aid, he went off to 
the town of Ehoraja. Intelligence now reached the royal camp 
that Malh£r B&o had gone to Dehli with 50,000 horse, to bring 
one of the royal princes out of Salimgarh. The receipt of this 
news greatly alarmed the Emperor. • • Malh4r R4o approached 
the royal camp, and after consulting with 'Akibat Mahmdd 
Kh4n, opened fire upon it with rockets and muskets. * * The 
Emperor, without even consulting with his friends, resolved to 
go off to Dehli with S4hiba Zam&ni, his mother, * * and reached 
the citadel with his party. * *'In the morning Intiz4mu-d daula 
found that he bad not more than three or four hundred men left, 
* ^ and hastened off to Dehli with, the Mahrattas in pursuit. 
All the artillery and camp equipage fell into their hands, and the 
Emperor’s mother was taken, and her equipage plundered. * * 
Next day ’Im4dad Mulk came up to the deserted forces, in which 
there was neither spirit nor power left. He consoled them, and 
by kindness won them to his own side. He waited oh the 
Empress mother, to pay his respects, and make his excuses, * * 
and she proceeded on her way to Dehli. ’Im&dn-l Mulk and 
Malhdr R4o walked a few paces on foot in attendance upon her. 
They followed to Dehli. When Jayapa Mahratta saw that 
these two chiefs had gone off, and that he alone could not effect 
the reductipn of Eumbher, he raised the siege, and went in the 
direction of N4manl. Suraj Mai was thus relieved. 

The Emperor entered the fort, and on the evening of the same 
day he was joined by Intiz4mu-d daula, * * who advised that a 
ibrce should be placed under him *to throw up intrenchments 
lound the fortress. * * The Emperor replied: ‘*Gh4zia-d din 
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Khia *Im4da-l Mnlk is an old adherent of onr house, and 
will not think of doing me any harm. After receiving the ex- 
pression of mj wishes, he will not fail to effect the withdrawal of 
the Mahrattas. The best thing you can do is to go and keep 
quiet at home for a few days.'^ • • He accordingly retired* 
Tm&du-l Mulk sent a letter to the Emperor, demanding the office 
of wazir^ asid a new distribution of offices. ♦ • Next day he 
came to the presence, and was installed as trusrlr. * * 'Akibat 
Ifahmdd Eh&n recommended that Ahmad Sh&h should be de- 
posed, and another prince raised to the throne in his stead. 
’Im&du-l Mulk and the Mahrattas were afraid of his ^'ower, and 
did not see how to act in opposition, so they acquiesced. After 
that the lawyers were collected, and were consulted as to the de* 
position of Ahmad Sh&h. * * On their approval, Ahmad Sh&h 
was removed from the throne on the 10th Sha’b&n, and cast into 
prison. * • After that they waited upon the royal princes who 
were in confinement, to select one to ascend the throne. But the 
princes were afraid, and no one consented. At length, after much 
trouble, Sult&n ’Az(zu-d din, son of Jahknd^r Sh&h, son of 
Bah&dur Sh4h, who during his seclusion had devoted himself to 
theological science, was prevailed upon to accept the crown, with 
the title of 'Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir s&ni (II.), on the 
10th Sha'b&n, 1167 a.h.^ Gh&ziu-d din Kh&n 'Im&du-l Mulk 
was made tcazir. 

Ten days after the accession of ’Alamgir, the tcazir 'Im&du-l 
Mulk and 'Akibat Mahmud Kh&n caused the deposed Emperor 
Aihmad and his mother to be blinded. The manner of their con- 
triving this was, that a forged letter under the seal of Ahmad 
was addressed to the new Emperor, which excited his appre- 
hension. On speaking of the matter to Tm&du-l Mulk^ he sug- 
gested that Ahmad should be deprived of sight, and the Emperor 
accordingly gave orders for the' blinding both of him and his 
mother. Their emissaries entered tne private apartments of the 
deposed monarch, treated him with indignities which it is unfit to 
i 140.1 
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write, and blinded him in a crnel manner. Hie mother, who bad 
endearonred to obtain hie release, wae treated in the eame waj. 
'Akibat Mahmiid Khdn, in the service of ’Im4da*l Mulk, eoon 
afterwards miscondocted himself, and his master gave a hint, 
which was immediately acted upon, and the offender was killecLi 

Accmion qf Sir^u^d dauku Taking pf Cakuita^ 

Naw&b His&mu-d daula Mahibat Jang (Alivardi Ehfo) died 
of dropsy near Mursfaid&b&d, in the eightieth year of his age, on 
the 9th Rajab, 1169 a.h. (April 10, 1756 a.d.). From his early 
youth he had abstained from intoxicating liquors, he had no love 
for music, and never cohabited with any women except his own 
wives. ♦ • (His daughter's sdn), Siraju-d daula, son of Zainu-d 
din Ahmad Kh&n Haibai Jang, succeeded him in his government 
of Bengal, Bih&r and Orissa. * * 

Kishan Ballabh, a samiuddr, being in arrears with his rerenue, 
Sir4ju*d daula gave orders for his imprisonment. But he fled 
from Dacca, and took refuge in Galcntta, under the protection of 
Mr. Drake, ^Uhe great gentleman^ of that place. When 
Sirdju-d daula was informed of this, he proceeded to Murshid&b&d, 
and prepared for war. In the month of Bamaz&n, he started for 
Calcutta, from a place called Mansur-ganj, which he had built, 
and on arriving at Calcutta, he pitched his tents outside. The 
English gentlemen had but a small number of men, and were in 
want of implements, so they were unable to face him in the field. 
They shut themselves up in the old fort, threw up intrenchments, 
and strengthened the defences. Sir&ju-d daula had with him 
plenty of guns and large numbers of men ; he gave orders for 
taking the houses, and in the twinkling of an eye he overpowered 
the English. Mr. Drake, seeing himself reduced to extremity, 
went on board ship with several of his people and sailed away. 
Those who were left behind had no leader, but they advanced to 
the defence. When the ammunition was exhausted, some died 
fighting with the utmost bravery ; others, with their wives and 
^ [See pw 142.] 
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children, were made prisonerB.^ All their wealth and property, 
which exceeded computation, was taken from the officers of the 
Company and other chiefs, and became the booty of the vagabonds 
in Siiiju-d daula’s army. This happened on the 22nd Raroaz&n, 
1169 A.H. (June 20, 1766 a.d.), two months and twelve days after 
the accession of Sir&ju-d daula. The factories belonging to the 
Company at Edsim-b&z&r, near Murshidibid, were also pillaged 
by orders of Sir&ju-d daula, and Mr. W4jh (Watts), the chief of 
the factory, and some others, were made prisoners. 

Recovery of Calcutta. Defeat of Sirdju-d daula. 

Mr, Drake, the governor of Calcutta, after his defeat from 
Sir&ju-d daula, went on board ship with his party, and proceeded 
to Madras, a largo factory belonging to the English Company. 
Other English officers, who were scattered over Bengal on various 
commissions, when they heard of the loss bf Calcutta, escaped as 
best they could from the straits in which they Wei's placed, and 
made their way to Madras. At Madras was Colonel Clive, an 
officer of the army, and a servant of the King of England, who 
had command over the factories in the Dakhin. In those days 
he had fought against the French, and had taken from them some 
of their possessions in the Dakhin, in recognition of which 
Muhammad Eh&n Sal4bat Jang, son of Asaf J&b, had given him 
the title of Sdbit Jang^ Resolute in War/^ After consultation^ 
Colonel Clive and the gentlemen from Calcutta embarked in ships, 
with nearly two regiments of Telingas and four companies of 
Europeans, and sailed to recover Calcutta. 

As soon as they arrived at the port of Falta, they overpowered 
the men of Sirdju-d daula by the fire of their ships, and making 
their way up to Calcutta, they anchored there near the factory. 
They sent proposals of peace to Sir&ju-d daula, asking pardon for 
Mr. Drake, and offering to pay several lace of rupees, on condition 
of being allowed to rebuild their factories in Calcutta. Sir4ju-d 
daula rejected the proposal, and did not even write an answer. 

^ [Nothing is here said about the Black Hola1 
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Colonel Clive then resolved to fight, and placed four guns in 
position. N&nak Ohand (the commander of the place) made 
some show of fighting, Bat he soon fled. Colonel Olive and his 
followers then took possession of their old factories. 

The receipt of this news awoke Sir&ja-d danla from his dream 
of security.^ On the 12th Babra-s s&ni, 1170 a.h. (Jan. 4, 1767 
A.D.), he marched from Murshid&b&d to fight the English with his 
army and a good complement of artillery. On reaching the place, 
ho encamped in a saitable position, and a war of guns and muskets 
at once began. The English endeavoured to treat, and sent their 
waUh from time to time. They sent a brave and intelligent 
person to Siraju-d daula, ostensibly to treat with him, but secretly 
to take notice of the ways and arrangements of the camp. He 
went there, and after discharging the requirements of etiquette, 
he made his observations and returned. In the course of a few 
days, the English prepared their forces, and one morning, before 
daybreak, fell upon the rear of Sir&ju-d daula's camp with volleys 
of musketry, and poured upon it showers of balls. The Naw&b's 
men were helpless ; many were killed, and many were wounded. 
It is said that the object of the English in this night attack was 
to seize upon Sir&ju-d daula, and make him prisoner; but in con- 
sequence of a thick fog, the way to his tent was missed, and the 
files of musketeers passed another way. So the Naw&b escaped 
the danger of being killed or captured. The English returned to 
their ground in triumph and in joy. 

Sir&ju-d daula was terrified by this attack, and was afraid that 
it would be followed by another. He felt the difiiculty of main- 
taining his position, and having called a council of war, he pointed 
out the inutility of continuing the straggle, and the necessity 
of retreat. The foundations of a peace were soon laid. The 
English knew of his weakness «and discouragement. Th^ de- 
manded compensation for the plunder of Oaloutta, which amounted 
to a very large sum. After some parley, the terms of peace were 
settled, and the iraw4b agreed to pay the sum demanded. They 
^ [The eonoMa cxpreHioa: ** took the cotton out of hk eea.**] 
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required ready money, and Sir&ju-d daula gave them six pargams 
near Calcutta to hold until the money was paid. Mr. Watts, the 
superintendent of the iactoiy at K&8im-b&z6r, obtained his release 
on the defeat of Sir&ju-d daula. He now carried on the negocia- 
tions and correspondence between the two parties, and earned tin 
thanks of both. Sir&ju-d daula took his departure for Mur- 
shid&b&d, and the English engaged in their commerce at Calcutta 
as heretofore. • * 

The flames of war now broke out in the Dakliin between the 
French and English, between whom there has been enmity for 
fire or six hundred years. The English prevailed, and their war- 
ships, under the command of Admiral Walker Jang Bahadur^ 
were sent against Far&s-ddnga (Chandernagore), which is near to 
HugK. The French had sunk ships In the river, leaviug only 
room for the passage of their own ships one at a time. The 
English got their ships through that passage, beat tlie French, 
and took possession of Fards-ddnga. They also took the factories 
near Kdsim-bazdr. Monsieur Lds,^ the chief of the Frencli, 
joined Sirdju-d daula, and haring collected his followers, he 
entered into his service with them, and a niAnber of Teliugas 
whom he had drilled. 

The English, being informed of this, sent their ical tl to Sir4ju-d 
daula, remonstrating that as peace bad been made with him, tlie 
enemies of one must be looked upon as the enemies of the other, 
and friends regarded as mutual friends. They were faithful to 
the agreement they had made, and they required the Nawab to 
dismiss M. L&s, and give him no support. His neglect to do 
this would be regarded as a breach of the treaty. Those who 
were opposed to M. L&s, and were well-wishei*8 of the Nawab, 
earnestly pressed him to comply, to dismiss M. Lds, and not to 
let such a bone of contention put an end to the peace with the 
English. Sir&jtt-d daula talked and corresponded with M. LAs 

I Thii Moodfar T-* ff is ths tame (as be) wLom the French call Monsieur Lsm, 
a son of the famous Scotehimiui John Law, comptroller of the finances in 1720 at 
Palis." — Sftr JMofAmfi, roL li p. 78. Kote of the French translator.] 
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on the snbjeeti who repreeented that the Kaw&b had a large force 
of his owDi and that no harm could come to his authority from 
accepting the services of a French officer and his men. Sir&ju-d 
daula urged this upon the English but he still strongly 
insisted upon the removal of M, L&s. So Sir&ju-d daula of 
necessity sent him away, but told him to proceed to Patna, and 
make no delay on the road. 

After this the enemies of Sir&ju-d daula, that is to say, Naw&b 
Mir Ja’far Eh&n, Bajd Dulabh K&m, Jagat Seth, and some others, 
who were sorely tried by him, passed their days and nights in 
fear and hope. They came to an understanding with each other, 
and schemed for the destruction of his life and authority. His 
maternal aunt, Ghasiti Begam, daughter of Alivardi Eh&n, who 
was incensed against him for his seizure of her cash and house- 
hold goods, joined his enemies secretly. Sir&ju-d daula sum- 
moned Mir Muhammad JaYar, one of his old associates, to a 
private meeting, and gave him instractions for raising forces 
secretly, upon which he proceeded to engage every unemployed 
soldier he could find. But afterwards he did his best to thwart 
Siriju-d daula, and to urge on the English. 

Colonel Clive Sdbit-jang^ being informed of what was passing, 
and of the evils meditated, cast aside the treaty of peace and pre- 
pared for war. He marched from Calcutta, to the great dismay of 
Sir&ju-d daula, who sought to conciliate and encourage his own 
adherents. He sent B&ja Ddlabh R&m forward with a force to 
choose a suitable place for throwing up intrenchments and collect- 
ing guns. Bal Dulabh started on his commission. Openly he 
applied himself to carry out the orders of his master j but in his 
secret heart he lost no opportunity of scheming for his overthrow. 
He was careful to observe the conditions of the treaty with the 
English on his own part and on the part of Naw&b Mir Mu- 
hammad Ja*far, and he won over the officers of the army of 
Sir&ju-d daula by oiTers of money. Mir Muhammad JaYar 
occupied himself continually in the same way. So they gathered 
large numbers around them, and few were left to Sir&ju-d daula. 
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Colonel CIiTe now approached, and Sir&ja-d danla was obliged 
to move from Mansur-ganj, and proceeded with his officers to 
Plassjr. The Colonel, with a small army, which might nnmber 
three or four thousand men, advanced with great courage and 
daring, and encamped opposite the army of the Naw&b. On the 
6th Shaww&l, 1170 a.h. (June 23, 1767 a.d.)> ^^s opened on 

every side, and the engagement became warm. Europeans are 
very skilful in the art of war, and in the use of artillery, and they 
kept up such an incessant fire that the hearers were deafened, and 
the beholders blinded. Many were killed, and many wounded. 
Mir Madan (the commander-in-chief), a brave and resolute man, 
who was the guiding spirit of Sir&ju-d daula, received a mortal 
wound from a cannon-ball. He caused himself to be conveyed 
to his master, and died after speaking a few words of advice 
and devotion. Sir&ju-d daula was greatly moved by his death, 
and sent to summon Mir Muhammad JaYar. That officer, 
having resolved upon an infamous course, went to him, accom- 
panied by some other chiefs. 8ir4ju-d daula was greatly dejected, 
he apologized to Mir JaTar for the wrongs he had done him, 
and asked for his advice. Mir Ja’far advisecl that as little of the 
day remained, he should recall his advanced force within the 
lines, and put off the battle to the next day, adding that he 
would provide for the safety of the army and the conduct of the 
battle. 

Siraju-d daula directed his dkwdn^ Mohan Lil, who was eager to 
fight, tcs>go and stop the fighting until next day, and return to the 
lines. The dlwdn replied that it was no time for turning back ; 
upon which Sirfiju-d daula again conferred with Mir JaYar, who 
reiterated his advice. The Naw&b was bewildered, and could do 
nothing but follow the counsel of Mir Ja’far. He sent strict 
orders recalling Mohar L&l, who was fighting manfully at his 
post. As soon as the diwdn retired, many, who were overmatched, 
took the alarm, and fled to their defences. A general panic 
ensued, followed by a signal defeat. On learning the condition 
of his army, Sir&ju-d daula was filled with dismay; he feared the 
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enemies in front, and his hostile aenrants around him, and fled 
in baste towards Mnrshid&bid. On the 6th Shaww&l he reached 
Mansdr-ganj, and looked around for friends and help. Bnt mis- 
fortune has no friend. Even Muhammad fraj Kh&n, father of 
his wife, made no effort to help him. To satisfy his soldiers, he 
opened his treasuiy, and each man got what was his luck. His 
followers, seeing him helpless, earned off large sums imder 
various pretences to their homes. After staying a short time at 
Mansur-ganj, on the 7th Shaww&l, he secured plenty of aahrqfts^ 
and taking with him his favourite Lutfu-n nissa, his wife and his 
youngest daughter, and several others, he departed in carts aud^ 
other vehicles towards Bhagw^n-gola. When he was near 
Ghaukihath, Mir Muhammad Edsim Khdn^ son-in-law of Mir 
JaYar, having heard of his flight, hastened after him with several 
men, and demanded money and jewels, and he was obliged to give 
him a box of jewels belonging to Lutfu-n nissa. Mir Edsim 
then turned back with his valuable prize. * * On reaching 
Bhagwdn-gola, Sirdju-d daula embarked on a boat, and went on 
his way to Patna. 

It is said that when Sirdju-d daula heard that the English 
army had marched from Calcutta to make war upon him, he 
wrote a letter to Monsieur Lds, according to promise, and 
urgently called him to his aid. He directed Bdja Bdm Eardin, 
governor of Bihdr, to supply him with money. The R^’a saw that 
the Nawdb’s star was on the decline, and purposely made a delay 
of some days in supplying the money. Meanwhile, Sirdju-d 
daula had been defeated at Plassy, and arrived at Mansur-ganj. 
M. Lds and Muhammad ^Ali Ehdn, a distinguished cavalry 
officer, set off in boats from Patna, and went as &r as Bdj-mahdl. 
There they heard that Sirdju-d daula had been made prisoner, 
and they returned to Patna. 
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SHXH-NAMA 

OK 

MUNAWWARU-L KALAM 

OF 

SHEO DA'3. 

[This compilation commences with the reign of Farrukh Siyar, 
and ends with the fourth year of the reign of Muhammad Sh4h, 
but it was not finished before the year 1217 a.h» (1802 a.d,). 
The author was Shoo D&a, of Lucknow. He was moved to 
write the work by the consideration that “ he had been allowed 
to remain a long time in the society of learned, scientific, and 
highly talented men — ^aud had spent his liQ) in the service of 
the great. He had moreover applied himself to acquiring the art 
of writing with elegance, and so he determined to show the 
results of his society in his composition. He named his work 
Shdh-ndma or Mumvmaru-l Kaldmy because he had been on 
terms of intimacy with the great, and derived advantages from 
them.’’ He follows the fashion of historians, and, although a 
Hindd, opens his work like a devout Musulm&n. 

The whole of this work has been translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by Lieut. Prichard, 15th Regt. N. I” The work con- 
tains a good deal of biography' and anecdote, but the period it 
covers has been already provided for by Extracts from contem- 
porary writers.] 
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CXXX. 

IKHTISi^RU-T TAWifBrKH 

. or 

SAWAN SINGH. 

This compondium was composed in the year 1217 a.h. fl802 
A.D.) by Sawan Singh, son of Th&n Singh, a K&yath of the 
M&thdr tribe. It is pirofessedly a mere abridgment of the 
Ltthbu-i Tatodrikh of Bh4r& Mai, and the Hadikati^-t Akdlim. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Hindtf Rdjas, p. 3 — Musulm&n Kings of 
Dehli; Muhammad Sdm to Bdbar, p. 16 — Bdbar, Afghans, and 
Humdydn, p. 73— Akbar and Jah&ngfr, p. 92 — Sh4h Jahdn 
and Aurangzeb, p. 98 — Shdh *Alam I. to Shdh 'Alam II., p. 148. 
Size — 8vo., 181 pages, each containing 15 lines. 

The IkhtUdru-t Tawdrikh contains nothing worth translation. 
The only copy I have seen of this work is in the posses^ibn of 
Maulavi Subh&n 'AH, of Amroha, in the district of Murddabdd. 


CXXXI. 

MIR-AT-I AFTAB-NHMA 

or 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN. 

This “Sun-reflecting Mirror” is a useful compilation written 
in 1803 A.D. by *Abdu-r Rahm&n, better known as Shdh Nawdz 
Kh&n Hdshimi, subsequently Prime Minister to the nominal 
Emperor Akbar II. The name appears to be derived from the 
poetical title of JJtdh, which the duthor assumed by direction of 
Shdh ’Alam, 
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Th« Mir~it-i Aftdh-mmd contains abundant matter, as the 
following Table of Contents will show : and some of the notices 
respecting the countries and cities of fiinddst&n, as well as the 
Biogn^hical articles, are well and correctly drawn up. The 
historical details of the first thirty years of the reign of Shfih 
*dQam are treated in some detail ; but the preceding reigns 
are given in a more compendious shape. Altogether, as an his< 
torical woric it is of little value. The History of Muhammadan 
India commences with the Slave Kings; but in the work the 
detailed history begins with the Mughal sovereigns. The work 
is divided into a Prefiuse, two Parts, and a Conclusion. There 
are several chapters {jaialli, lustres) in each Part, and several 
sections (dama, brilliances) in each chapter. 

Preface : Begarding the ori^n and advantages of history, p. 
5 to 7. — Part 1. in six chapters : i. The Creation of the World, 
containing sections on Meteorology, Mines, Stones, Products of 
the Earth, Animals, Man and his Limbs, and Ethics, pp. 7 to 
123 — ii. Different kinds of Prophets, contmning sections on Adam, 
Idris, Paradise, pp. 123 to 214 — iii. History of Muhammad, con- 
taining sections on his Descendants, Wives, Chief Khalifa, and 
Friends, pp. 214 to 249 — ^iv. Account of the Sfifis, Saints, Philo- 
sophers, Poets, Artists, Caligraphers and Hindd Sects in several 
sections, pp. 249 to 414— v. Kings of Arabia and Persia ; the 
XJmiflayide and ’Abb&side Khali&, and other Asiatic dynasties ; 
the Ohorian Kings of Dehii, the Kings of the Dakhin, and the 
ancient Bajas of India, pp. 414 to 494 — ^vi. The Gdrg&i^i Kings, 
their nobles and ministers, and the celebrated songsters of their 
time, with notices of Indian music, pp. 494 to 741, Part II. in 
eight chapters. The first seven are devoted to an account of the 
seven grand divisions of the world, ]^. 741 to 896. Chap. viii. 
describes the seven seas, pp. 896 to 910. The Conclusion is 
occupied with a description of the wonders and curiosities of 
different countries, pp. 910 to 924. 

Sizs-H4io., 924 pages, of 18 lines each. 
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cxxxn 

INTIKHiirBU.T TAW^RfEH 

OF 

MIRZA' MASm. 

The author of ibis little work is Mirz& M&s{t&, descended, both 
on his father’s and mother’s side, from ancestors of some con- 
sideration in India. The first of his paternal ancestors who 
came to India was Aliwardi Eh&n Turkom&n, said to be de- 
scended from Sult&n Sanjar, the Saljuki sovereign. He arrived 
in the time of Jah&ng(r, and by his bravery and good qualities 
(especially that of being a good sportsman, and the inventor 
of a mode of hunting styled Turkal&ni ^), obtained admission 
into the rank of the Nobles of that Emperor, and amongst 
other offices conferred upon him by his successor Sh&h Jah&n, 
he was appointed Governor of M&Iw£, in succession to Ehfin- 
daur&n Eh4n. There are laudatory articles respecting him 
m iSiQ Tazkiratu4 Umard and Ma-dairu-l JTmard, One of his 
ancestors on the mother^s side was the celebrated Isl&m Ehfin, 
the minister of Sh&h Jah&n, who was at one time invested with 
almost independent power in the government of three s&&0S of 
the Dakhin ; so that the author had reason to be proud of his 
honourable descent. 

The Intikhdhu^t Tatcdrikh was composed by Mini M&sftd fer 
the instraction of his son, Karimu-llah Eh&n, commonly called 

^ Shtli Nawfts Xh&n SamtSmo-d daala laji that this is also saDed Bawar ; that 
it was inveoted ia the twentj-fint year of JahSiifir'a reisBf snd coat the inventor 
2400 mpees. It oonsiited of a series of eiceedingly stXHif nets, the weight of eighty 
camol-loads, ten thousand royal jsids long, and siz broad. It waa ftzod Uka the 
walls of a Unt to strongpoH eo wild aninwl, when onee eaqghl^ oonld break 
through the meshes. 
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Mirz& Kallu. It is a mere abstract history, and it is not shown 
to what works the author is indebted for his limited information. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, two Hooks, and a 
Conclusion. The first Book is devoted to the Kings of Dehli, 
Mult&u, Sind, Kashmir, Jaunpur, Bengal, and Qujar&t; the 
second to the Kings of the Dakhin, and is divided into icarak^ 
“ leaves, and mtar^ “ lines.'* 


CONTENTS. 

Account of the Hindu religion and castes, p. 2 ; History of 
the Hindu B&jas, p. 9. — Book I. The introduction of Isldm, p. 
13 ; The Sult&ns of Dehli, p. 15 ; The Sultans of Lahore and 
Ghazni, p. 52 ; The Sult&ns of Mult&n, p.. 54 ; The Sult&ns of 
Sind and Thatta, p. 59 ; The Sultans of Kashmir, p. 66 ; The 
Sult&ns of Jaunpur, p. 82 ; The Sultdns of Bengal, p. 86; The 
Sult&ns of Cujar&t, p. 93. — Book II. Warak 1, The Sult&ns of 
the Dakhin, subdivided into six Satars. Satar i. The Sultdns of 
Kulbarga and Ahmaddbid, p. 104 ; li. Kings of Bij&pdr, p. 
115 ; iii. Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 122 ; iv. Kings of Tilang, 
p. 132 ; V. Kings of Bir&r, p. 136 ; vi. Kings of Bidar, p. 138. 
Warak 2. Kings of Malwa and M&ndu, p, 140 ; 3. F&ruki 
Sultdns of Khindesh, p. 150; 4. Rulers of Malabir, p.. 159.— 
Conclusion — Distances and Revenues of each province of Hindd- 
st&n, p. 163. 

Size — Large Folio, 166 pages with 27 lines to a page 

The TdHkh-i MdsHd is rare. The only copy with which I am 
acquainted is in one of the Royal Libraries of Lucknow. 

The ^ork was written during the reign of Shdh 'A'lam, but 
as the coi^y is deficient in some parts of that reign, the precise 
year witli which the history concludes cannot be ascertained. 
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CXXXIII. 

SA’i^DAT-I JAWED 

or 

HARNjS:m SINGH. 

The author of this work was Harn&m Singh, a Sarsuti 
Brdhmin. Ho was born at Brahmandb&d, in the province of 
Lahore, and resided at Maldwanur, near Lucknow. His father 
was Gurdds Singh; who, having been in public employ under the 
Nawabs of Oudh, is ihe frequent subject of mention and eulogy 
in the latter part of this History. 

In the opening of this work the author proceeds like a 
Musulnidn to “ invoke thousands of blessings upon the most 
exalted Prophet, the bestower of mercy in the world, the last of 
all the prophets, he who carried his steed to the field of the ninth 
heaven, the messenger of God the Creator, Muhammad the 
chosen, may the blessings of God be upon him, and peace upon 
all his descendants and friends ! ^ 

The author states that from his earliest youth he was a lover of 
historical studies, and used to devote his leisure hours to writing 
accounts of Kings, Rajas, and Nobles of the various provinces of 
Hindiist&n;.but as bis circumstances were as embarrassed and 
perplexed as the loose notes he had taken, he was not able to 
collect them into a book, till he had been honoured by the 
patronage of Sa'&dat ’All, after whom he denominates his work 
Sa'ddaUi Jawed — Eternal Bliss.'’ 

His dedication is more than usually eulogistic, and we may 
guess the extent of his gratitude from his speaking of his patron 
in the following extravagant rhapsody ; — One under whose 
government the name of tyranny and oppression is erased from 
the page of the world, and before (the mention of) whose 
generosity the book of H&tim is put aside. The sun of whose 
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bounty shines from east to west, and the fame of whose general 
benevolence has reached throughout the whole world. From the 
drops of whose liberality the garden of the world is always green, 
and from the stream of whose munificence the orchards of the 
hopes of all nations are perpetually fresh. From the fear of 
whose spear the lion crouches near the deer, and the blow of 
whose sharp sword shortens the life of cruel savages. The clouds 
of whose generosity rain equally over the rich and the poor, and 
the ocean of whose bounty benefits the great and the small alike. 
One who is so liberal that the revenue of the seven regions of the 
earth does ifot suffice for one day of his expenditure, and so great 
that the height of Saturn and 'Ayyuk is not equal to that of his 
palace. One from whose birth the Muhammadan world became 
exalted, and from whose hospitality the fame of *Ali is increased. 
One who in establishing Isl&m has shown himself a great warrior, 
and in promulgating the true faith is as firm and immovable as 
the Polar Star. One who resembles Aristotle in wisdom, and 
whose mind is devoted to the welfare of his subjects. One who 
is equal to Sikandar in prosperity, and who by his conquests has 
subjugated the whole world — the Bustam of t]^e Age, the H&tim 
of the time, a £isr& in justice, Bahr&m in attack, destroyer of 
the foundation of infidelity and idolatry,^ establisher of Isl4m 
and the Moslems, possessing a prudence like that of Plato ; the 
chief of all the great men of the world, the sun of all the re- 
nowned nobles, the theatre of the miracles of God, and the 
achiever of endless victories, the great vm,\r Naw4b Taminu d 
daula Nizdmu-1 Mulk Mub&riz Jang Sa*&dat *AU Kh&n — may 
God ever increase his prosperity and wealth ! 

** A minister who protected the world by his equity and justice ; 

Master of the sword, and possessed of a noble disposition ; 

The most fortunate, brave and just; 

One who like the sun gives gold to the world. 

A brave man who can overcome a tiger, and catch a lion ; 

In strength and oourage has no one equal to himself; 

1 A Hindu is writing. 
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When he gives, he is a second H4tim ; 

At the time of battle, he is another Rustam ; 

Through his justice the heads of proud tyrants are bowed down; 

All his works are readily and expeditiously done. 

From the excess of his liberality, bounty, and generosity, 

He makes an impression upon the sun and moon, as a die on a 
diram. 

If I were to speak of his justice, 

The story of Naushfrwin would sink into oblivion. 

The heavens before his greatness bow down their heads. 

The foundation of violence is entirely rooted out. 

If he gird up his loins in the field of battle. 

Alarm will spread from India to Europe. 

The whole country of HindustAa is obedient to him. 

Nay, I am wrong, I mean the whole world, from one extremity to 
the other. 

The destiny of the heavens is conformable to his orders. 

Victory adorns his flag. 

Who has seen his equal in justice and generosity? 

He is the greatest in all the world, and superior to all men of courage. 
In strength like an elephant, and in bravery like a liod , 

Bold in his heart, both in the cabinet and the field ; 

Head of all great men, and the crown of all the chiefs. 

In the time of his government, 0 world, be happy I 
If any person seeks protection from calamity, 

He finds rest nowhere but in this country. 

Come, oh Ndnu ! ' shut your lips from speech, 

Because his rank is too great. 

If a book be written in his praise, 

It would still be too small in the estimation of a wise man. 

How can a particle of dust speak of the sun. 

And what account will be taken of it, if it open its lips ? 

0 God ! keep this noble icaiir for ever. 

With all his ancient pomp, wealth and dignity. 

May his shadow be preserved to cover the world! 

May the heads of exalted nobles be his footstool 1 

' ThU M tk* »athor*i Mtilfiu, or po«tica! detijiitdon, .nd he leemt 
talent for vertificatioD, ss he interiperiei several scrape of poetry amongs p 
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After this fulsome nonsense, we cannot expect much truth 
when he speaks of his benefactor; but the work is, nevertheless, 
useful for the biographical details which it gives of the Nobles 
who were most conspicuous in the history of India* from the reign 
of Muhammad Sh4h to the author’s own time. 

.The precise date of composition is not given, but as Lord 
Lake’s siege of Bhartpur is mentioned, and Sa'adat ’All was the 
reigning Nawib of Oudli, the work must liave been written 
between the years 1805 and 1814. 

The Sa'ddat4 Jciwed is divided into four Books, 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1.— Book I. The Ante-Muhanimadan History of 
India, chiefly from the Mahdbhdrat and Subh-i Sdilil\ in two 
Chapters, p. 7; II. Tlie Ghaznividos and Emperors of Dohli, in 
two Chapters, p. 52; III. Biographical account of the Nohles of 
Hindustin, p. 384; IV. Geographical description of the seven 
climates, marvels of the world, and miscellaneous matters, in 
four chapters, p. 436, 

Size — Small 8vo., containing 504 pages of T4 lines each, but a 
few pages are missing at the end. 

The first, second, and third Books are too short to be of any 
value, and they are for tlie most part mere abstracts of other 
common works. The fourth Book conveys information in a 
useful, and occasionally a novel form, and has, therefore, been 
copiously abstracted from in the following pages. 

The Sa'ddaUi Jdwed is a rare work. I have never heard of 
any other copy but that in one of the Royal Libniiies at 
Lucknow, which I should have supposed to be an autograph, but 
that my own copy, which is taken from it, is so very full of errors 
that I can hardly suppose the original to be Fren from them. 
[The following Extracts were translated by numMs^ and r(‘vi.icd 
by Sir H. M. Efliot.] 
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ExniAcrrs. 

Nawdh Mumidzu-l Mulk Sarhuland Khdn. 

He was an inhabitant of Ldn, and his name was Mirzd Baf{\ 
His father, Muhammad Afzal £h&n, was one of the nobles of 
the Emperor Muhammad Autangzeb. Mirz4 Bafi^ who was 
the diwdn of Prince ’Azimu-s Sh&n, displayed great bravery in 
the battle with A'zam Shah, and obtained the title of Mumt4zu-1 
Mulk Sarbuland Kh4n. In the time of Mu'izzu-d din Jah&nd&r 
Shah, when Prince ’Azitnu*s Sh&n was slain, Sarbuland Eh&n, 
disregarding his obligations, forsook Farrukh Siyar, son of 
‘‘Azimu-s Sh^LU, and joined Mu"izzU-d din. He was deputed to 
Giij irut on the part of Asad Kh&n, the minister ; and through the 
recoiniiicndations of Kutbud Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu*llah Kh&n, 
Farrukh Siyar, after his accession, pardoned him for his past 
conduct, and conferred on him the Governorship of Oudh and 
Allah&b&d. 

After some time he became Governor of the province of Bih&r. 
He then obtained the rank of seven thousand, as well as a jdgir 
in the mha of L&hore, and the ofiSce of subaddr of K&bul. In 
the time of Muhammad Sh&h Badsh&h, he wm again made 
Governor of Gujar&t, and when be was removed from that oflSico, 
he fought a desperate battle with R&ja Dhankal Singh B&thor, 
who had been appointed Governor in his place, and obtained 
victory over him. When he came to Agra, the displeasure of 
the Emperor was evinced by prohibiting him from attending 
Court for one thousand days. When that period had elapsed, he 
was admitted to an audience by Muhammad Sh&h, and was 
raised to the Governorship of All&h&b&d. At the time of the 
invasion of N&dir Sh&h, he came to Court. N&dir Sh&h entrusted 
him with the duty of collecting the amercement fixed upon the 
people of DehU. He departed to the next world in 1153 a.k. 
Ho. was a favourite of the Emperor, and always victorious in 
battle. He was generous, polite, merciful and humane. He 
always drank the water of the Ganges, and daring his governor- 
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ship of Oujar&t and K&bul, large sums were laid* out in carrying 
it to those provinces. It was said by Mansdr R&m, his treasurer, 
that fifty-six hrors of rupees in cash, independent of personal 
allowance, had passed through his hands for the payment of the 
Nawib's troops, and other necessary expenses of the different 
departments. His power may be readily conjectured from this 
single statement. 


Nawdh Burhdnu4 MuWa content iciih Rq/a Bhagwant Khkhar} 

B&ja Bhagwant^ Khichar, Zaminddr of Oh&z(pur, in the dis- 
trict of Kora, was the chief of the insurgents of that time. He 
was a source of constant trouble to J&n-nis&r Kh&n, who had 
married the sister of Eamru-d din Kh&n, the minister, and who 
had charge of the district of Kora. On one occasion, when 
Naw&b Sarbuland Kh4n, the Governor of AlUhdbid, came to 
Kora, J&h-nis&r Kh&n asked him for his aid in destroying 
Bhagwant. Sarbuland Kh&n said that it would take much time 
to subdue Bhagwant, and ho had no money to pay the army ; but 
that, if J&n-nisdr Kh4n could provide him wi|h this neccisaiy, he 
would punish Bhagwant. J&n-nisar Eh&n refused, and Sarbu- 
land Kh&n returned to All&hab&d. Bhagwant, who was watching 
the opportunity of rising against J&n-nis&r Kh&n, allowed but a 
short time to elapse, before he suddenly fell upon him, and having 
put him to death, plundered his camp, and took the ladies of his 
household, and distributed them between himself and his rela- 
tives.’ Kamru-d din Khfin, the minister, was furious nt this 
intelligence,, and, aided by all the nobles of Dehli, he inarched 

1 Thif ftory, which so fully exemplifies the decline of the monarchy, is told in 
detail in the Hadikatwl Akdllm, the Siyaru-l Mula-akhkhirht, the Muntakhubu-t 
Taufdrikh and the TdrfkhA MusafirL Rustam 'All’s account will be seen aboee 
at p. 62. 

» He is called Ajfizd, As&rd, and nd&rd,'in some of the accounts. We found his 
descendants in possession at the time of the Cession, who, after exhibiting the here- 
ditary turbulence of the family, were pacified by a pension. 

» The Xuntakhabu-t Taudrikh says Rip Bit, the ^ou of Bhagwant, look the 
goTernor’s daughter, who poisoned herself to save her honour. 
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against Bhagwant. The rebel secured himself within the fort of 
Ghdzipur, and though the minister exerted every efifort against 
him, they all proved ineffectual. In the end, he left Nawftb 
Muhammad Kh&n Bangash, of Farrukhib&d, to prosecute the 
siege, and himself returned to Dehli. Muhammad Kh&n adjusted 
the matter by receiving a contribution, and then returned to 
Farrukhdbid. At this Bhagwant, being more emboldened than 
ever, raised the head of arrogance to the heavens, and took 
possession of Kora. 

When the charge of that district was conferred by His 
Majesty on Burh&nu-l Mulk, he went there with a formidable 
army. Bhagwant, with a body of three thousand horse, sallied 
from the fort of Ghazipur, and suddenly appeared before the 
army of the Naw&b on its arrival, upon which occasion many of 
his followers were killed by the Naw&b's artillery. Bhagwant, 
avoiding the fire of the guns, fell upon the advanced division of 
the army, which was headed by Abu Turab Khan. This officer 
was slain, and Bhagwant then attacked the Nawdb's body-guard. 
Mir Ehud&yir Eh&n, with 6000 horse, advanced to oppose him, 
and was defeated after a severe action. The Nawab himself 
thought it necessary to move to his support, and a close conflict 
ensued* Shaikh ^Abdudlah of Ghdzipur, Shaikh Ruhu-1 Amin 
Khdn of Bilgrani, Durjan Singh^ chaudhari of Kora, Dildwar 
Khdn, ^Azmat Khan and other Afghdns, attacked and surrounded 
Bhagwant, who affected to despise his enemy, but was slain by 
the hands of Duijan Singh chaudhaii, Nawdb Burhdnu-1 Mulk 
obtained the victory, and the head* of Bhagwant was sent to 
Debli. 

Be it known that heaps of paper would have to be written 
were I to give an account of the battles which the deceased 
Nawdb fought, or were I to attempt to describe the acts of hi^ 

^ Some cttU him a relative of Bbngwant in the ^aw&b*8 service. Others call 
him a Br&limin. 

- Other autlioiitifis slate that lih skin 'v ss staffvd with straw, and stnt a? n present 
to the minister. 
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generosity, patronage, and liberality. The Almighty God, by 
virtne of the excellent character of that great noble, whose 
rank was as high as the heavens, and who possessed the qualities 
of Bizw&n the doorkeeper of Paradise, has opened the gates of 
prosperity to hb descendants even to this very time. May the 
holy God preserve the fonndation of the wealth, dignity and 
authority of thi« house to eternity, and give victory to its well- 
wishers ; and may the wicked enemies of his family, from which 
the whole of Hindustan b ben'3fited, be confounded and punished ! 
May the desolated world be filled by hb noble descendants io 
the day of resurrection ! 

An account of the death of Kaw&b Burhanu-I Mulk, whief) 
happened at the time of the invasion of N&dir Sh&h, by a diseasi 
in hb legs, has been given above. After his death it was found 
by his accounts that hb array had received two kron of rupecj 
in advance. Nawdb Safdar Jang, his son-in-law and succes.^or. 
expunged that enormous sum, and resigned all claim to it. Ai 
account of Naw&b Safdar Jang, and of his accession to the pos 
of Wazarat in the time of Ahmad Sh4h, son of Muhammai 
Shah, will be given hereafter. ^ 

Mahdrc^a Jai Singh Sawdi^ of the Kachhwdhd tribe. 

His ancestors have been from ancient times tiie Rijas o 
Amber. Amongst them was Raja Bh&r& Mai, whose son wat 
R&ja Bhagwan D&s, and R&ja M&n Singh was the eldest son o 
that Rdja. These, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, were raisec 
to the dignity of Amiru-l umard or generals of the army. With s 
view to strengthening the foundation of his government, Akbar 
connected himself by marriage with this family. They reiideren 
valuable services and performed great exploits, which are narrated 
in the liistories of Hindustdu. Mali&raja Jai Singh was very 
generous, kind, wise and brave. After liis death, thirty krorn o 
rupees were reckoned to have been giveh by him in chanty an<i 
rewards. He performed the sacrifice of a horse according U> 
well-known Hindu custom. 
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The city of Jainagar is a monument of his greatness. After 
hia death, Muhammad Sh&h granted a khifat to his son B&ja 
Isri Singh, confirming him in his hereditary dominions. This 
Prince, in the battle fought against Ahmad Sh&h Durrdni, fled 
from Sirhind, and went to his country as has been before related. 

The descendants of B&ja Jai Singh Saw4i are still in possession 
of their hereditary dominions, and maintain great state. As 
the lamp of Dehll has been long since extinguished, and the 
Dakhinis (Mahrattas) have taken possession of most of the cities 
of Hindust&n, and the R&jas of Joudhpur, Ifdipur and other 
Chiefs of Marw&r have become weak, and pass their days as if 
they were nights; so also the B&jas of Jainagar pay a fixed 
annual tribute to the Dakhinis and enjoy a state of peacb. 


Nawdh Zakariya Khdn^ son of Nawdb Aldus Samad Khan. 

Zakariya Khin was for many years Governor of Ldhore. He 
had married the daughter of Kamru-d din Kh&n. He was a just, 
liarmless and honourable nobleman, and as he found the people of 
L&hore to be siniilarly disposed, their company was very agreeable 
to him. In those days the bigoted Mull&s of Lahore used to 
dispute with the Hindus on religious points, and persecuted 
them ; but the Kh&n always tried to adjust their quarrels 
amicably. 

A Mughal was enamoured of the wife of a Khattri, and cast a 
longing look upon her ; but the modest woman refused to receive 
his advances, The Mughal hit upon the expedient of making 
an accomplice of the wife of the washerman whom she employed, 
and gave lier a large sum of money. The wasliermarrs wife 
wrapped up a costly veil and trowsers, such as are generally 
worn by a Muhammadan bride, in the other clothes belonging to 
the Ehattri’s wife, and took them to her in the evening. About 
the same time, the Mughal celebrated in his own house his 
nuptials with a slave-girl who lived with him, in the presence of 
some Muhammadans of his neighbourhood; and, as is done on 
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the occasion of marriages, sweetmeats, etc., were sent in large 
quantities to the neighbours and friends. The next day, with a 
number of wicked characters, he went to the house of tlie Khattri, 
and declared, that during the night, the Khattri's wife had come 
to his house of her own free will, and having embraced the Mu- 
hammadan, faith, had been married to him. The relatives of the 
woman were much surprised at this, and asked her what the truth 
was. She said that she had never seen the Mughal, who asserted, 
by way of proof, that the marriage clothes which she had worn 
last night must be in the house ; and when they searched, true 
enough, there was found a suit of such apparel as is worn, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan custom, at the time of marriage. 

Great were the consternation and grief of her relatives, and the 
poor woman in her shame resolved to die. At last, the matter 
was brought before the Kh4n, and about a hundred Muhammadans 
of the neighbourhood of the Mughal, who had eaten the sweet- 
meats, declared that on the previous night the Mughal had in 
reality celebrated his nuptials. The Kdzi of Ldhore decreed that 
a Hindd woman, who had espoused the Muhammadan faith, and 
had entered into marriage with a Muhammadan, could not be 
allowed to apostatize again. The Kh&n was much surprised, and 
deferred his decision to the next day. 

In the night-time, he disguised himself in the habit of a fakir ^ 
and first went to the house of the woman. There he saw some 
other sitting in a corner, conversing with each other in this 
wise. “ Friends, we have' observed this woman for a long time, 
and have never found her conduct other than modest and conti- 
nent. How could it be that she went to the Mughal and was 
married to him P God knows what deception has been practised.” 
The Khdn, having heard this, went to the quarter in which 
the Mughal was residing, and there heard some people saying, 
“This Mughal Is* a fornicator, liar, and impostor. We never 
saw the wife of the Khattri coming to his house ; how then was 
she married to him P ” The Kh&n rMurned to his house, and the 
next morning, having called the washerman’s wife, put her to 
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torture, when she confessed that the Mughal had given her 
money to place that bridal apparel amongst the woman’s clothes. 
The KliAn put both the Mughal and the washerman’s wife to 
death. Many stories like this of the justice of the said KhAn 
were related in LAhore. May God forgive him for his sins ! 

LAla Lakhpat KAi and Jaspat EAi, both Khaitris of LAhore, 
were secretaries and counsellors of Zakariya KhAn, and entrusted 
with the conduct of all his affairs. Although they both had 
received the title of RAja, yet they did not themselves assume 
that appellation. When NAdir SliAh, after his plunder of Dehli, 
returned to his native country, he ordered that all the people of 
LAhore should be taken away prisoners. LAla Lakhpat llAi 
made him a present of three lac% of rupees, which were accepted ; 
and having thus caused the freedom of about five hundred thou- 
sand people, male and female, of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
persuasions, he left a good name behind him in this world. 


B,Aja MajlU RdL 

EAja Majlis BAi, a Sarsuti BrAhmin, inhabitant of LAhpre, was 
diwdn of Kamru-d din KhAn, the minister. It is said that 
although he was the head of the minister’s office, yet he could 
not write a letter. His clerks used to compose all his official 
records. One day, Kamru-d din KhAn ordered the BAja to write 
in hi? presence, and having seen bad writing, said, “BAja 
Majlis BAi, how could you get the WazArat of HindiistAn with 
this elegant hand.?” Ho replied, My master, good luck does 
not require either knowledge or art, for it is said, ‘Fortune equal 
to a barleycorn is better than a whole load of science.' ” BAja 
Majlis BAI was very generous and a great friend of the need}". 
During the winter he gave quilts to the fakin who wandered 
about the lanes and streets of Dehli ; and from his dispensary all 
kinds of medicines were given to the poor patients. 

Nadir Shah seized Slajlis Bii, with a viow^ to discover the 
tieasures of Kainru-d din KhAn, and in his own presence, asked 
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him where they were. He replied^ “ 0 King of Kings ! the 
minister is very luxurious and a great drunkard ; what he gets 
he consumes, and lays by nothing.'’ Nddir Shdh, being angry, 
menaced him with punishment. Majlis B&i then presented him, 
from his own stores, with a kror of rupees in cash, jewels and 
other property, and said that it was all procured from the 
treasure of the minister. N&dir Sh&h, at the instigation of some 
of the nobles of Hindust&n, who acted according to the saying 
that people of the same profession hate each other, put Rdja 
Majlis B&( to the torture, and ^\ii off one of his ears. Although 
the whole treasure of the minister was in his possession, yet ho 
did not discover it to any man. Ho took the Emperor's soldiers 
with him to his house, and having stabbed a dagger into his 
belly, departed this world. N&dir ShAh was very sorry on 
hearing of the intelligence, and remarked that he was a rare 
instance of a grateful Hindu. He then ordered the KAja's 
servants to be punished. In all the city of Dehli exclamations 
arose in praise and admiration of the departed soul of Majlis Bai. 

His eldest son, Baja Khughh&l BAi, was superintendent of the 
bath and private chapel, an office which generaHy belongs to the 
prime minister. 

Defeat of nimmt Khdn^ son of Udfiz Rahmat Khdn, 

In these days, Hurmat Kh&n Bohilla, son of HAfiz Balimat 
KhAn, having collected a force of about 20,000 vagabonds and 
AfghAns, crossed the Ganges at AnApshahr. He laid siege to 
the fort of Pilibhit, which was in possession of the minister's 
adherents, and began to spead devastation throughout the 
country. He determined that when the army of the minister 
should come against him, he would fly to the forests at the foot 
of the KurnAuu hills. MahArAja Surat Singh sent the father of 
tho writer of these pages, BAi GurdAs, against Ilurniat KhAn, 
who, on hearing that the army of the minister was approacliing, 
abandoned the siege of Pilibhit^ and iiis cr,: jf on 

borders of the jangle. EAi Gurdas Singh pursued and camo up 
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to his encampment, upon which Hnrmat Eh&n set his army in 
array, and, after a very severe engagement, was defeated and fled, 
leaving some of his men in ambush in a ravine. R&i Gurd&s 
Singh, being an experienced man, obtained intelligence of the 
ambuscade, and with a body dP his gallant companions in arms 
went to the place. The scheme of the Afgh&ns being thus discon- 
certed, they fled away. About two thousand of them were killed 
and wounded, and victory declared in favour of the ITaw&b Waxir. 
Hurmat Kh&n took refuge in the Rum&un hills, and B&i Gurd&s 
Singh sacked the villages which were below the hills, and within 
the territoiy of the R&ja of Kum&un. Ho also determined to 
invade him in the hills, but the B&ja sent his ambassadors, and 
sued for peace. Hurmat Kh&n fled beyond the Kum&dn juris- 
diction, and sought protection under some other hill chiefs. In 
the mean time a letter was received from Haw&b Asafu-d danla, 
of which the following is a c6py : 

‘ May the sincere and faithful R&i Gurd&s Singh be protected 
from evil ! It has been represented by the intelligencers, that 
having proceeded with the army placed under you against 
Hurmat Eh&n Bohilla, you have given him a complete defeat. 
This is considered a most valuable service on your part. Yon 
should now take a written engagement from the B^ja of Kum&dn 
to the efieot that he will never give protection to the enemies of 
this State within his dominions, and having done this, you should 
return froita that country. You should consider these orders im- 
perative, and act according to them.” 

In short, the fother of tho writer of this book took a definite 
agreement from the R&ja of Kum&dn to this effect, and returned. 
During these same days Mah&r&ja S&rat Singh was removed 
from the governorship of Bareilly, which was bestowed upon 
other ofllcials 


Beni Sahddur, 

A person named Beni, who was first employed by R&ja 
Msh& Nar&in as tlie carrier of his water-vessel, but latterly was 
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•biployed bj him on certain occasions' as a medium of communl* 
cation with the Naw&b, actuated by his bad disposition, began 
to complain of the conduct of his master before the Nawdb. 
The Naw&b at first appointed him to the charge of certain 
districts, but by degrees the star of his fortune rose to the 
height of the fulfilment of his desire. Ho became deputy of 
the Naw&b^ obtained the title of Rdja Deni Bah&dnr, and was 
exalted with the grant of the insignia of the Mdhi-niur&tib, 
Naubat-kh&na, and Roshan-chauki. This is the same Beni 
Bah&dur who, in the contests with the English, acted very 
treacherously, and combined with them. The Nawdb, after ho 
was established in his kingdom, deprived him of sight. “ I do 
not expect that yon, who have sown barley, will reap wheat at 
harvest.” 

In short, from such conduct as has been before mentioned, the 
Nawdb was very angry with RAja Mah& Harain, and -kept him 
tar some time under surveillance. He was at last set free 
through the intercession of the great and most respected mother 
of Naw&b Wariru-l Mamdlik Shuj&'u-d daula. The most ex- 
traordinary part of it was this, that during all the time R&ja 
Nar&in suffered this severs treatment, the Naw&b never 
gave any annoyance to bis father, R&ja R&tn Nar&in, or his 
nncle, R&ja Part&p Nar&in, who were both living. 

When, in 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), the province of Kanauj, and the 
country up to the boundary of Anupshahr, was wrested from the 
possession of the Dakhinis by the Naw&b, R&ja Mah& Nar&in was 
appointed governor of it. At the same time, R&i 6urd&s Singh, 
the author’s father, according to the Naw&b’s orders, having re- 
signed his office as deputy iii the district of Eora, under Mirz& 
HAidar Beg £h&n, was employed in the settlement of the new 
acquisition. During the time that he was so employed, Mukh- 
t&ru-d daula, being disgusted with R&ja Mab& Nar&in, obtained 
Naw&b i(saftt-d daula’s orders to confiseale hajaglr. 
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Mahdr^a Nutcul Rii. 

He vras a Suksaina K&jath by caste, and an inhabitant of the 
district of Et&wa. Jn the commencement of his career he served 
Nawib Burh&nn-l Mulk as a writer; but Naw4b Safdar Jang 
gave him the title of R&ja, and appointed him his deputy and 
commander-in-chief, in which capacity he punished the insurgents 
of the province severely. Although the Naw&b Wazir resided at 
Dehli for several years, yet, through the good management of the 
Mah&r&ja, no disturbance ever arose in the country under his 
rule. At the time when Muhammad Sh&h B&dsh&h went against 
’AH Muhammad Kh&n, and besieged the fort of Bangash, he could 
not take it, though it was made only of mud, and he was accom- 
panied by all the nobles of his Court. But when, according to 
the orders of the Naw&b Wazir, the Mah&r&ja reached the place, 
he demolished the wail of the fort in one day with the fire of 
his heavy artillery, and having enhanced his reputation, was 
received with distinction by his master. It has been above 
mentioned that Mah&r&ja Nuwul Bii was slain after a bold 
resistance in the battle with Ahmad Khaii Bangash. 

Raja Khushhdl Rdi. 

B&ja Ehushh&I B&i was the son of Mah&rfija Nuwul IU(. 
Although he obtained no distinguished employment under Naw&b 
Wazir ShujA’u-d daula, yet Naw4b Asafu-d daula, in consideration 
of the services of his ancestors, raised him to the ofiice of Pay- 
master, and gave him charge of All&h&b&d. He lived till his 
death in a state of ofiBuence and comfort. 

Naicdb Aiafu-d daula and the Rohillae. 

Faizu-lidh Khdn Rohilla, whom Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula, at 
the conquest of Bareilly, bad placed in possession of the dis- 
tricts of Bdmpur and other mah<Ue yielding a revenue of thirteen 
'ace of rupees, maintained as long as he lived great dignity and 
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pomp, and having taken great pains to improve his country, he 
realized double the amount of revenue from it. 

Muhammad ''Ali Kh&n, his eldest sou, sat upon the masnad 
with the sanction of Naw&b Asafu-d daula. But Najju Khan, 
’Umar Kh&n, and his son Sarbuland Kh£n, together with other 
Bohilla chiefs, attempted to remove Muhammad ’AU Kh4n and 
instigated his younger brother, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, to 
usurp the maenad, Muhammad 'All Kh&n was an intimate friend 
of Naw&b Asafu-d daula, and had received from him much 
kindness, so the Naw&b wrote to Ghul&m Muhammad Kh&n to 
the effect that it was of no great consequence that he had usurped 
the masnad^ but that, as he had taken Muhammad ’AH Kh&n 
prisoner, he should send him to Liicknow, where some employ- 
ment might be given to him, which would induce him to abstain 
from annoying the usurper. Ghuldni Muhammad Kh4n, appre- 
hensive that Muhammad ’AH Kh&n's departure would occasion 
some disturbance, with the advice of Najju Kh&n and ’Umar 
Eh&n, put him to death in prison. 

The Naw&b, thirsting for the blood of GhuUm Muhammad 
Kh4n, marched from Lucknow with a powerfuharmy of his own, 
aided by his English allies. Ghulam Muhammad, having collected 
eighty thousand Bohillas and Afghans, raised the standard of 
revolt, and advanced from K&mpur with the intention of plunder- 
ing the city of Bareilly, whiA belonged to the Nawdb. In those 
days Rii Gurdds Singh had charge of Bareilly in conjunction 
with Sambhu Ndth. Depending upon the good fortune of the 
Naw&b, he prepared to defend the city, and the Afghdns were 
not able to plunder it. Before the arrival of the NawAb, the 
army of the English had reached Bareilly, and GhulAm Mu- 
hammad, who had encamped at five kos from the city, made a 
vigorous attack on the English battalions, and fought most 
desperately. But the English, who in battle are very Bustams 
and IsfandiyArs, made a good stand, and having confounded the 
Afgh&ns with the shot of their guns, gave them a complete defeat. 
Najju Kh4n and Sarbuland Kh4n were slain, and Ghul&m Mu- 
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hammad Eh&n fled towards the forests under the Eum&un hills. 
The compiler of this book was with his father in this battle. 

The victorious army encamped for two months near the forest 
to chastise the Bohillas, and Ghul^m Muhammad was obliged to 
surrender. With the advice of the English he was sent prisoner 
to Calcutta. It is said that he obtained leave to go to Mecca ; 
but where he went to afterwards is not known. In short, Kaw&b 
Aaafu-d daula, proceeding through R&mpur, entered the city of 
Bareilly in triumph. He gave some mahdh of the district of 
Bdmpur, the revenue of which amounted to about ten lacs of 
rupees, as jdgirs to the other sons and descendants of Faizu-llah 
Kh4n; the rest of the territory he confiscated, and then returned 
to Lucknow. 

At the present time Bareilly and other places have been ceded 
to the English, and although the jdgira of the descendants of 
Fai 2 u*llah Kh&n are still maintained, yet the English keep their 
eyes upon this tribe of Afgh&ns, and in their wisdom deal with 
them with great circumspection and prudence, as is essential in 
politics. 

CmtesU between the English and BatyU Singh Jdt 

The impetuous army of the English had the greatest difficulty 
in taking the fort of Dig belonging to Banjit Singh, and then 
laid siege to that of Bhartpur. Jaswant B&o Holkar ventured to 
plunder the country round the English army, and sent an officer 
of his, by name Amir Kh4n, with a body of twenty thousand 
horse, towards Hardw&r. Amir Kh&n crossed the Ganges, and 
pillaged the country up to Mur&d&b&d and Sambhal. The 
English officers at Bareilly, with the little force they had with 
them, prepared to repel him. Some of the Afgh&n officers who 
had accompanied Amir Khin made a conspiracy against him. 
As he could not stand his ground, he fled, and having joined the 
camp of Jaswant B&o Holkar at Bhartpfir, a great part of his 
army dispersed. 

.War raged for seven months between the English on one 
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part and Rfija Ranjit Singh and Jaswant B&o Holkar on tho 
other, and more than fifteen thousand men were killed on both 
sides. The daily conflicts before fihartpur form a narrative 
which is worth hearing, and on both sides such courage was 
shown as threw the chivalric stories of the ancients into oblivion. 
^'Such battles nobody had seen in the world, nor the wisest 
men of the whole earth had heard of.*' 

At last the English, according to the orders of their Governor 
General at Calcutta, pardoned Ranjit Singh for his faults, and 
gave him back the fort of Dig. They spent the rainy season at 
Mathurd. Jaswant Singh Holkar fled to Ldhore, and sought an 
asylum with Ranjit Singh, its ruler. 

In 1220 A.H. (1805 a.d.), the brave General, Lord Lake, 
marched towards Ldhore, and having forded the Sutlej, pitched 
his tents on this side of the Biydh, twenty kaa east of Ldhore. 
Great alarm spread among the people of the Panj&b. With- 
out delay the Sikh cliiefs around Ldhore, in order to save their 
lives and property,, joined the English army, and were received 
with favour. Consequently, Ranjit Singh, the ruler of L&hore, 
sent a mission of experienced men to express his submission, and 
ascertain the pleasure of the British GovernmeiH. Through great 
humility and flattery, which politicians are enjoined to observe, he 
retained possession of his dominions. Moreover,* it was through 
his mediation that peace was conclu«led between- the English and 
Jaswant R&o Holkar. 

The British Government granted some districts of the Dakhin, 
etc., part of Hindust&n, to Jaswant R&o, and relieved the world 
firom ravage and oppression. They also allotted some districts of 
the Dakhin and Malw&, a^^d a portion of Hindustan, together 
with the fort of Gwftlior, to Mab&r&ja Daulat Rfio Sindhia, and 
for a long time soured the people from unjust demands. At 
present, the city of Akbar&bad, together with some districts of 
the province of Dehli, and the whole territory of Bundelkhand, 
is in their possession. The chiefs also of the Panj&b and of the 
country bordering on the hills acknowledge submission to this 

2S 
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powerfbl bodjr. The adminietration of the British GoTernment 
differs in no respect fivm that of the great Ifawib Wazir, who 
is endowed with the grandeur of the Pleiades. 


OXXXIV. 


MA'DANU-S SA'ADAT 

or 

SAIYID SULTAN ’ALt. 

[Thb author gives in his Preface his name and paternity as 
Saiyid Saltan *Ali ul Husaini ul Musawi ns Sa&vi, and states 
that he was a native of Ardabil, in Azarb4ij4n, from whence he 
travelled eastward, and took np his “abode under the anspieions 
asyinm of Naw&b Shujd'n-d danla" at Lncknow. In the second 
year of the reign of Sa’&dat ’All, in 1213 a.h. (1798 
he determined to write the history of India from the times of 
Timfir to the death of the Emperor Mohammad Sh&h.. He 
enumerates the authorities he has consulted: ZtfmMt&ma, 
WakPit-i BdbaH, Tdrtkk-i Alfi, Ftruhta, •JLkm-irH 
Akbar-ttima of Abd«l Fazl, Mtfdtm-i AJMdr-i Ahmadi, Itbdl- 
ndma, TMkh o Sair-i Jahdugbi, TabMt-i Akktui, the work of 
Khwdja Atibak Kazwini and others. The latter part of the 
work is particularly occupied with the afiairs of the Nawibs of 
Ottdh, and comes down to the seventh year of the reign of 
Sa’idat AH, 1805 a.d. 

Sir H. M. Elliot did not obtain a copy of this work, but the 
above notice has been drawn from a translation of the Pre6ca 
and Table of Contents which is among his papers.] 
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MAJMA*TJ-L AKHBAB 

or 

HARSUEH RAI 

This compilation is the work of Hamikh B4(, eon Jfwin Die, 
son of B4( Basant B&ro, a Sahkal Khatrf. 

R&i Basant B&m was Goyemor of for many years, fiom 
the time that province was made over to Mah4rija Jai Singh 
Saw&( by Muhammad Shih, down to the decline of the J&t 
power. Daring this long interval of time, he is said, by his 
grandson, to have acquitted himself with great credit in the 
estimation of all men. The anthor's great-grandfather, Dyi 
B&m, was diicdn to Mubirisu-l Mulk Naw4b Sarbuland Eh&n. 
While he praises his own studious disposition, he eensures the 
idleness of his contemporaries. He observes that most people of 
his time, whether from their slothful nature, or on account of 
their numerous worldly avocations, are averse to reading long 
and elaborate works of the great writers and historians, who in a 
style of correctness, and even of eloquence, have very beautifully 
written with their golden pens, and, by the aid of their wit and 
ability, given accounts of monarchs of past ages; that as the 
science of history is the means of gathering knowledge for wise 
men, and affords examples to intelligent observers; that as every 
narration respecting those who have flourished before our time is 
a precept which improves the understanding of sensible men, and 
every fact of former time is a precedent which increase the 
knowledge of inquiring persons; and that as the study of this 
science is very beneficial to kings and rulers, and also opens 
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the ejee of the eommon people, bj affording information in all 
respects nsefnl to them ; it had thoreftre been for a long time the 
ardent desire of this gleaner of crumbs from the table of liberal 
persons to compile a book in a very simple, intelligible,' apd 
concise style, which might form a collection of historical subjects 
and a depository, of &cts, embracing ■ an account of the great 
B&jas and powerful Kings of the extensive country of Hindu* 
st&n, some short sketches of the Princes of Persia from the 
Kai&niau, Siss&nian and other dynasties, who raised the standard 
of sovereignty on the surface of the earth before the promulgation 
of the Muhammadan religion; an account of the creation of 
Adam, a history of the Prophets, great Saints, the rising of the 
sun of the true religion, memoirs of the great Prophet, the 
benefactor of mankind, his holy companions, sacred Im&ms, 
philosophers, pious men and the Muhammadan Kings who ruled 
over the countries of fr&n, Tdrdn, and Hinddstdn, iuid who, 
having caused the khullM to be read tmd money coined in the 
name of Isl&m, erected the' standard of power and prosperity in 
the four quarters of the world, a detail of the several climates, 
the eelebtated cities, their rarities and wonders, the governors of 
the fiiraous countries of the world, an account of the Europeans, 
the New World which was conquered by these wise people, a 
short detail of each tribe with its religion, commencing from 
the creation of the world. Such was the work he undertook 
to compile from abstracts taken from credible works and au- 
thentic narrations, with a view that the hearers and readers of 
it might, with a little attention, obtain acquaintance with the 
history of the world. This object he was net able to accomplish, 
until he met with a patron in the person of Bdi Sri Nardin, his 
maternal uncle, on whom a ridiculous and fulsome euloginm 
follows, extending thnn^h two pages, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

The author tells us that his work was compiled in the 1214th 
yeaf of the Hijra era, or forty-second of Sh4h *Alain, and the 
<^hronogram in the Prelhee, which is formed by eombining 
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Mcyma^u^l JJchbir with another word, givee also 1214 a..h. 
(1799 A.D.); but as he carries down the history to the 1220ih 
year of the Hijra (1805 a,d.), or the forty-eighth of Sh4h '^lam, 
as appears from one of the translated Extracts which follow, it 
is probable that an incorrect date has been assumed, in order to 
make it accord with the title of the work. Though the work is 
a mere compilation, it is useiul in many respects, cmd is well 
written. It is divided into eight books [akhbdr), and several 
chapters (khabr), of which a full detail is given below. 

The Akhbdr is not uncommon. I know five or six 

copies, of which the best is in the possession of Naw&b M(&n 
F aujd&r Eh&n, of Bhop&l, through whose kindness I obtained 
the copy in my possession. 


OONTBNTS. 

Book I. The institutes and notions of the ancient Hindus and 
their Rulers, in thirteen Chapters.— Ohap. i. Creation of the world, 
and the appearance of Brahma, p. 16 ; ii. The Rulers and Rfijas 
of Hindiist&n, from the time of R4ja Man to the days of R4ja 
P4nd, father of R4ja Judhishthar, p. 26 ; *iii. Reign of R4ja 
Judhishthar and his Descendants, p. 60 ; iv. R4ja Bisraw4 and 
his Descendants, p. 121 ; v. B4ja Sarwah and his Descendants, 
p. 122 ; vi. B4ja Dhundar and his Descendants, p. 124; vii. R4ja 
Bikram4jit, p. 126 ; viii. R4ja Samnndarp41 and his Descendants, 
p. 130 ; ix. R4ja Maluk Chand and his Descendant^ p. 131 ; 
X. Har Prem and his Descendants, p. 132 ; xi. Il4ja Dahi Sen 
and his Descendants, p. 133 ; xii. Dip Sen and his Descendants, 
p. 184 ; xiii. B4i Pithaor4, the last of the R4jas of Dehli, p. 136. 

Book 11/ History of the Persians, in six Chapters. — Chap. i. 
Their notions regarding the creation of the world and Mahabid, 
the first father of mankind, p. 142 : ii. The followers of Mahabad, 
and their manners and customs, p. 147 ; iii. The Kings of PersiSi 
from the time of Kaidm4rs, who is said to be the first King^ 
to the period of D4r4 (Darius), son of D4r4h, who were called 
the Muluks of ’Ajam — Some of their contemporary Prophets, 
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emmeot Philoaophers — ^Bise of Alexander the Great, p. 155 ; 
iv. Alexander the Great — ^Kinge of Bfim who ruled after him — 
A deaeription of Bnm, p. 252 ; y. The Muluku-t Taw&if down 
to the riae of Ardaehir B&bag&n, ho ruled after Alexander, p. 
296; Yi. The Siasdniane, from the time of Ardaehir B&bag&n to 
the period of Yazdajird, the last of the line, p. 299. 

Book III. History of the Muhammadans, in ten Chapters. — 
Chap. i. Creation of the World, p. 356 ; ii. Creation of the Jinns, 
p. 366 ; iii. Creation of Adam, p. 368 ; iy. The great Prophets, p. 
374 ; Y. Birth and rise of Muhammad chief of the Prophets, 
p. 447 ; ri. The great Khali&s, p. 461 ; yii. The twelye Im&ms, 
p. 471 ; yiii. The fear Im&ms, founders of the Sunni doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to Paradise, p. 
481 ; ix. The ’Ummayide Ehidi&s, p. 484 ; x. The ’Abb&side 
Xhali&s, p. 493. 

Book 1Y. Kings of Yemen, Sultina of fr&n, Tur&n and 
ether Countries, in eleyen Chapters. — Chap. i. The T&hirian 
Kings or Muliiks of Khnr&s&n, p. 533; ii. The Sult&ns of 
Ehail or Giop&ra, p. 536 ; iii. The Saff&iians, p. 543 ; iv. The 
S4m&ni4n8, p. 545 ; y. The Dailamite Kings of Tabarist&n, p. 
551 ; YI. The Saljdkians, p. 556 ; yii. The Khw&rizni-sh&his, 
p. 565 ; YiiL The At&baks, p. 569 ; ix. The Kard-khit&is, p. 
577; X. The Isma’ilians, p. 578; xi. Changiz Kb&n and his 
Beseondaiita, p. 587. 

Book Y. The Kioga who reigned after Sultdn Abu Sa'id, 
in twelTo Ghapteta. — Chap. i. The flk&nians, p. 631 ; ii. The 
Chanpdnians, p. 633; ill Shaikh Abu Is’b&k King of Persia, 
p. 634 ; It. The Mmafibrians, p. 635 ; t. Kings of Kart, p. 
638; tL The Sanbdkiiana, p. 640; tH. The Sarw&n-sh4h!s, 
p. 646 ; aiU. The Kari-kninM ralera, p. 648 ; ix. The Ak-kdinlu 
Snltina, p. 650 ; x. The Sa&ri Kings, p. 652; xi. Conquests 
of N4dir 8h4h; xiL Ahm&l Sli4h Abdili, and hia Descendants, 
jp.eosL 

Book YL The Mahammadan Kings who mled in Hinddatdn, 
IB nine Cbaptanir— CSiap. L The Ghaznivide Kings, p. 706 ; ii. 
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The Ghorians, p. 723 ^ iii. The Khilji Princes, p. 745 ; iv. 
Tugblik Sh&h and his Descendants, p. 767 ; v. Khizr Kli&n, 
surnamed A^l&, and his Descendants, p. 796 ; vi. The 

Lodi Afghans, p. 808; vii. Amir Timur Gurg&n and his 
Descendants, p. 822; viii. Sher Shah and other Sur Afgh&ns, 
p. 879 ; i\. History of Hum&yun after his second conquest of 
Hindustan and his Descendants, to the time of Sh&h ’Alam 
B&dsh&h, p. 901. 

Book VII. The Rulers of the different Provinces of Hindust&n, 
in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Territory of the Dakhin, p. 
1188; ii. Rulers of the Dakhin, in twelve Sections.— Sect. J. 
The Bahmani Dynasty, p. 1195 ; 2. The 'Adil-shdhi Dynasty, p. 
1223; 3. The Ni^dm-sh&hi Dynasty, p. 1234; 4. The Kutb- 
sh&hi Dynasty, p. 1246 ; 5. The ’Imdd-shdhi Dynasty, p. 1247 ; 
6. The Barid-shahi Dynasty, p. 1249 ; 7. Rulers of Khdndesh, 
p. 1250 ; 8. Rulers of Mdlwa, p, 1252 ; 9. Sultdns of Gujarat, 
p. 1259; 10. The Mahrattas, p. 1268 ; IL Battle with Haidar 
Naik and his son Tipu Sultdn, p. 1293 ; 12. Nizdinu-1 Mulk and 
his Descendants, p. 1299, — Chap. iii. The Eastern Kings of 
Jaunpur, p. 1307 ; iv. Kings of Orissa and a desch'iption of the 
Province, p. 1310 ; v. Provinces of Bengal and Bihdr and the 
Sult&ns and Governors who ruled over them, p. 1312 ; vi. 
Provinces of Alldhdbad and Oudh — Nawdb Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Sa’ddat Khan and his Descendants who governed them, p 1345 ; 
vii. The Rohilla Afgh&ns who ruled in the territory of Katehr, 
p. 1389 ; viii. The Bangash Afghans of Farrukhdbdd, p. 1398 ; 
ix. The Jdt Chiefs, p. 1401 ; x. Najaf Khdn, p. 1412 ; xi. The 
Panjab and the followers of N&nak Sh&h called Sikhs, p. 1416. 

Book VIII.. Division of Countries according to the English 
— Discovery of the New World— Their mode of Government, in 
five Chapters. — Chap. i. The Seven Climates, as described by tlie 
English ; and account of tlie Countries of the New World, which 
were conquered by them, p. 1423 ; ii. An account of the Planets 
and the Stars, p. 1425 ; iii. The Earth — Rivers — the four 
divisions of the whole World, p. 1429; ir. The Countries of 
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Earope^the Conquest of the New World— the Countries of the 
four Continents, and the Constitution of the European States, 
p. 1430 ; T. The possessions of the English in Europe and 
Hinddst&n, and the rules of their GoTeinment, in fire 
Sections. — Sect. 1. The Kingdom of England, which is the 
original country of these jpeople, p. 1461 ; 2. A description of 
the City of London, the seat of their Government, p. 1463; 
3. The rules of their Government, p. 1465; 4. Kings of 
England, p. 1471 ; 6. Account of the East India Company, 
p. 1481. 

[The following Extracts were apparently translated by mumhk^ 
and received revision from Sir H. M. Elliot,] 

EXTRACrrSc 

The Jdte of Bhartpir. 

Among the former chiefs of the tribe of J&ts, Bajji J&t was 
pre-eminent. He was a zamlnddr of mauza Sansani, a •village 
situated between Dig and Kumbher. He had in attendance on 
him a body ot nearly one hundred horse, consisting of his re- 
lations. The strong fort of Thun was the place of his residence. 
He led a predatoiy life, and displayed great courage in every 
excursion. He died, leaving behind him three sons, named 
Chur&man, Badan Singh, and R&ja R&m. 

The first-named son succeeded him in the chiefship of the 
tribe, and as his good fortune proved like waters richly fertilizing* 
the field of his successful career in. life, he, on the occurrence of 
the tumult which followed closely on the death of Aurangzeb, 
revolted, and thus laid the foundation of his fortune. Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, on ascending the throne, despatched R&ja Jai 
Singh Saw4i with an overpowering force to chastise Chdr&man, 
and as the R&ja, after a siege of one year’s duration, succeeded in 
reducing Ghur&mau to the last extremity, the latter had sagacity 
enough to sow the seeds of prudence in the field of good fortune. 
By entering into a league with Saiyid Husain ’Ali Eh&n B&rha, 
who was in charge of the entire administration of the affairs of 
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the State, and jealous cf the power of R&ja Jai Singh, he rescued 
the store of his treasure and greatness from the shock of nus- 
fortune, which was likely to proye as severe as that of ^ghtning. 
R&ja Jai Singh was obliged to raise the siege of the fort of 
Thun, and return with malicious feeling engendered in him 
by the defejtt of his object.* This circumstance made Chiiri- 
man so arrogant, that the plant of his independent spirit 
grew up and touched the very heay'ens. At the time when 
Husain 'AU Kh&n fought with the army of Muhammad Shdh, 
Ghur&man was so presumptuous that he repeatedly fell on the 
camp of the Emperor, and engaged in plunder. He thus con- 
tinued to incur public odium, till the fourth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Sh4h, when R&ja Jai Singh and other amir% 
of note were despatched with an eflfective force to reduce the fort 
of Thun, and exterminate him. They employed their utmost 
exertions to effect the purpose, and as the earthly career of 
Chur&man was at an end, his brother, Badan Singh, leagued with 
R4ja Jai Singh, gave him all the information that might tend to 
the min of 0hdr6man, and thereby enabled the R4ja to open the 
gate of the strong fort. Churdman, on seeing^is affairs desperate, 
burnt himself in the magazine of the fort. Rija Jai Singh 
levelled the fort to the ground, and caused it to be ploughed up 
by a yoke of asses. 

Rdja Badan Singh, through the interest of R4ja Jai Singh, 
became the successor of Ghdr&man, whose son, Muhkarn Singh, 
forfeited the succession in consequence of his father’s offence. 
Badan Singhs on obtaining the chiefship, built the forts of 
Bhartpur and Waira, The fort of Bhartpur was made very strong, 
if not impregnable. The ditch round it is so deep that even 
the imagination cannot pass one half of its depth. Its rampart 
is so wide that it can admit of the passage of several carriages 
at a time. Besides this, it is surrounded by forests. 

It is said that Badan Singh was in the habit of swallowing 
every day quicksilver of the weigbi of 2 kpice. He had hundreds 

^ [See tuprd^ Yol. YII. pp. 614, 632.] 
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of concubines and twenty sons. On feeling his sight defective in 
his latter days, and finding amongst his sons Suraj Mai to be the 
most sagacious and wise, he placed the reins of goyemment in 
his hands, and retired from the cares of State to pasfii the 
remainder of his life in seclusion and peace, which he enjoyed up 
to the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 a.d.), when he died. It is said of 
him that, in consequence of his numerous descendants, he used 
to inquire always, when any one of them came into his presence, 
as to who the person was. 

Suraj Mai, who, during the lifetime of his father, was entrusted 
with the entire administration of the affairs of the State, strongly 
fortified the posts of Kumbher and Dig ; and on his father’s 
death, when he attained absolute power, he employed his exer- 
tions for the extension of his territory. The declining state of 
the Empire of Dehli afforded him the means of making encroach- 
ments on the royal territories. In the reign of Ahmad Sh4h, 
he was on friendly terms with Waziru-1 Mamdlik Safdar Jang, 
and thereby placed his affairs on a firm basis. He afforded 
every aid and countenance to the schemes of Safdar Jang. In 
the year 1164 a.h. (1750-1 a.d.), when Safdar Jang directed a 
second time his army against Ahmad Kh&n Bangash, Suraj Mai 
acted in co-operation with him, at the head of an effective force. 
The war terminating in favour of Safdar Jang, Suraj Mai obtained 
possession of the province of i^gra, and became the master of 
the whole territories of Mew&t, and a tract of land as far as the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, yielding more than two krors of rupees. 
This extension of his territories exalted his dignity to the very 
heavens, and contributed to augment the strength of his force to 
nearly one hundred thousand horse and foot. His subjects were 
in the enjoyment of all the blessings of a good government. In 
the year 1170 a.h. (1756-7 a.d.), when Ahmad Shih Abd&H 
was on his march to Hinddst&n, most of the inhabitants of Dehli, 
both high and low, took shelter in the territories of Suraj Mai, 
who extended his protection towards them, and treated them all 
with the respect due to their respective ranks. 
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Jali£n Kh&iif the Comoiander-in-Ghief of the army of tlie 
Abd&li, moved at the head of an overwhelming force to capture 
the fort of Kumbher, and Suraj Mai proceeded in an undaunted 
spirit to resist him. In the year 1173 a.h. (1759*60 a.d.) 
Gh&zm-d dm Sh&n Wazir, being dismayed by the approach of 
Ahmad Sh&h Abd&li to Hindust&n against the Mahrattas with 
whom he had entered into a league, took refuge with Suraj 
Mai, who received him courteously, and protected him for a 
time in his advjersity. In this year, also, Suraj Mai took pos- 
session of the fort of Akbarabdd from the Emperor of DeliH. 

When the legitimate son of ’Alamgir the Second ascended the 
throne of his father in the East, under the title of Shah ’Alam, 
and Najibu-d daula Eohilla assumed the management of the 
affairs of State, and appointed Jaw&n Bakht, the eldest son of 
Shdh 'Alam, as the heir apparent, Suraj Mai felt an ardent desire 
for the possession of DeliH, and with this object he marched 
early in the year 1178 a.h. (1764 a.d.) with a considerable 
force against that place in the spirit of predominant pride. 
Najibu-d daula, dreading the prowess and strength of Suraj Mai, 
entreated him in abject terms to make peace ; but Suraj Mai 
refused, and prepared himself for action. AfteV both armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Suraj Mai, with a small force, 
unfortunately advanced too far beyond his army to examine one of 
his batteries, and while standing between it and that of his enemy, 
a party which, after having been plundered by Suraj Mai's army, 
were returning to their camp, on recognizing him, made an attack 
on him and put him to death. This event brought on, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the discomfiture and dispersion of the 
immense force of Suraj Mai without a fight. A circumstance so 
unexpected can be ascribed to nothing else but to the decree of 
Providence, and victory, which is in its gift, fell to the lot of 
Naj(bu-d daula. 

Sdraj Mai, however, had several sons, among whom Jaw&hir 
Singh, the most sagacious, succeeded him. To avenge the death of 
his father, J aw&hir Singh marched with a considerable force against 
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Najibu-d datila, accompanied by Malh&r B&o Maliratta and a body 
of the Panj&b Sikhs. Najibu-d daala, taking shelter in the fort 
of Dehli, applied himself to strengthen the bastions and gates of 
the fort and city. Jaw&hir Singh encamped round the tank of 
Kishan D£s, ten miles distant from Dehli, and laid siege to the 
city. Cannonading and musketry continued for four months^ 
when the report of the arrival of the Abd&K troops disposed 
Najibu-d daula to purchase peace, and he offered concessions 
to the Mahrattas. The peace was concluded through the inter- 
position of Malh&r B&o, and both parties remained in their 
independent positions. 

Late in the year 1179 a.h. (1766 a.d.) Baghd Mahratta came 
from the Dakhin, besieged Oohad, and demanded tribute from 
Jaw&hir Singh, which obliged the latter to depute to him, for the 
purpose of negociating peace, Gosain Himmat Bab&dur and his 
brother* Antr&o Gir, who had formerly, on the defeat of Naw&b 
'Shuj&’U'd daula by the English, left the Naw&b’s service, and 
entered that of Jaw&hir Singh. They now, from avaricious 
motives, excited by the bribes offered them by the Mahrattas, 
deviated from rectitude, and promised Raghu to betray Jaw&hir 
Singh into his hands. J aw&hir Singh, on learning of this treachery, 
despatched a portion of his army in which he could place confi- 
dence, with instructions to fall on them unawares, with a view to 
bring them to their senses. The two brothers, seeing the arrival 
of the troops in a hostile spirit against them, gave up all for 
lost, and took to flight with some of their immediate attendants. 
Their equipage and baggage were all carried off as plunder. 

In short, Rfija Jaw&hir Singh became master of most of the 
neighbouring territories. But in consequence of his having 
attained such glory and power, his pride was heightened into 
vanity, and his mind exalted with the imagination of extending 
his conquests far and wide. In the year 1182 a.h. (1768 a.d.) 
he called on R&ja Madhu Singh, son of R&ja Jai Singh Saw&i, 
to surrender iYi^pargarm in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur.^ But 


' [See $upH^ p. 22S.] 
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as R&ja M4dbu Singh did not attend to his call, Jaw&hir Singh 
quarrelled with him, and fitted out a large expedition. Under pre- 
tence of performing ablution in the lake near Ajmir, he marched 
in that direction. M4dhu Singh, however, being aware of liis 
hostile intentions, placed a select body of his troops under the 
command of Harsah&i Khatri, a confidential dependent, with 
instructions to oppose Jaw&hir, who was prepared to take the 
field without any provocation. This K&jput force met Jaw&iiir 
Singh in the neighbourhood of Jainagar while on his way back 
from the lake. An obstinate battle took place, and the gallant 
charges made by both parties occasioned numbers of slain. 

• In consequence of the bold and vigorous attacks of the valiant 
E4jput8f R&ja Jaw&hir Singh's troops could not stand their 
ground. R&ja Harsah&i, Gunsah&i (his broUier-in-law), and 
most of the brave R&jputs displayed their valour, but fell at last 
on the field of battle. Confidence and courage failed Jaw&hir 
Singh. With a dejected heart he retreated towards Bhartpur, 
and became, in consequence of his ineffectual encroachment and 
disgraceful return, the subject of public ridicule. He at last 
glutted his vengeance by wresting the territory of Eamun from 
R&ja Midhd Singh. He then proceeded from Bhartpur to Agra, 
where a villain, whose name is not known, put him to death 
while engaged in viewing an elephant-fight. 

Jawdhir Singh's brother, Ratan Singh (another son of Suraj 
Mai), succeeded him. This Prince remained constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and wasted his precious moments in pleasure 
and indolence. A few days after his accession, he felt seriously 
disposed to gain a knowledge of alchemy, and with this view 
made over a large quantity of gold to a darwesh of the name of 
Rup&nand, who had given out that be was a very skilful alche- 
mist. This individual, however, appropriated the gold to his 
own use, amusing Ratan Singh with evasive stories. When sub- 
terfuges on his part exceeded their reasonable bounds, Ratan 
Singh threatened him with punishment ; and the impostor, being 
apprehensive of the loss of his honour, if not his life, cor 
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ducted him unattended by any serranta to hie own plaee, nnder 
pretence of showing him the alchemical disooTeries made by him. 
On his arrival there, he put Ratan Singh to death by stabbing 
him with a knife. This event coming to the knowledge of the 
adherents of Ratan Singh, they immediately killed the dm-wttk. 
Batan Singh ruled only nine months. 

On his death, Eheri Singh, his son, only five years of age, 
was installed by the ministers of the State, and Nuwnl Singh, 
son of Sdraj Mai, was appointed r^ent ; but one month after- 
wards, when Eheri Singh died, Nuwul Singh became indepoi- 
dent, and placed himself on the gadA. 

This Prince, being desirous of extending his territories, wrested, 
in the year 1196 a.h. (1774 a.d.), the fort of Balamgarh fW>m 
Ajit Singh, son of Bagd Jit. He ^so overcame the Imperial 
force which had been ordered to give support to Ajit Singh, and 
he became master of Sikandri and several other plaoes belong- 
ing to the crown. These conquests made him assume an 
air of haughtiness, until Najaf Eh&n,' by command of His 
Majesty Sh&h 'Alam, hoisted the banner of bravery for his 
expulsion, and succeeded in wresting from him the possession of 
Faridib&d. He waged war with Nuwul Singh in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadal and Barsdni. He was so fortunate that, notwith- 
standing a forest being situated to his disadvantage, .he gained a 
complete victory over Nuwnl Singh, who being thus doomed to 
sustain a defeat, fortified himself in the fort of Dig. Najaf. 
Eh&n, in a short time and with little opposition, efiected the 
restoration of all the usurped territories which were in possession 
of Nuwul Singh, even to the very walls of Akbardbdd, and 
afterwards marched to besi^ the fort of D^. When the fort 
had been in a state of siege for two years, Nuwnl Singh died. 

Banjit Singli, son of Sdraj Mai, who was then at Bhartpdr, 
on hearing of his brother's death, hastened to Dig, applied himself 
to strengthening the gates and btotiona of the fort, and animated 
the courage of the besieged. He killed MnUi Ahmad Eh&n 
> [Sm tupr^, f. uy.*] 
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Bohilla, who had been employed by Nnwul Singh to protect the 
forty bat on Nnwnl Singh’s death aspired to the possession of it 
himself. It is through the etertions of Ranjit Singh, that the 
besieged held out for eleyen months more, when, on the fiulore of 
supplies, Ranjit Singh, seeing the desperate state of his affairs, 
surrendered. A few days afterwards, Najaf Eh4n captured the 
fort of Eumbher; but the forts of Bhartpdr and Waira, with 
some other places, remained in the possession of Ranjit Singh. 

After the death of Najaf Kh&n, when the Mahrattas obtained 
a footing in his territories, Ranjit Singh professed subjection to 
Sindhia Patel, the commander-in-chief of the Mahratta force. 
Sindhia, being pleased with him, committed to his charge, on the 
occasion of the march of his army in the direction of Jainagar. 
the forts of Dig and Kumbher, which Najaf Eh4n had annexed 
to his own territories. 

When, in the year 1218 a.h. (1803 a.d.), the British overcame 
the Mahrattas, and took possession of their territories, Ranjit 
Singh was prudent enough to acknowledge ostensibly the 
supremacy of the British ; but in the following year, on the 
occasion of the march of the united force of the M^ahratta chiefs, 
Daulat B4o Sindhia and Jaswant R&o Holkar, against the British 
he joined the Mahrattas, in gratitude for their former good wil 
and regard for him. When, in the latter part of the year, the 
British, after reducing, through the wisdom of their policy and 
sagacity, the strong forts of Dig arid Eishangarh, gallantly 
determined to take the for ^ of Bhartpur, he with a valiant body 
of J4ts marched boldly to resist them. 

It is said that these Jdts, in spite of the superior strength of 
the British, fell upon them regardless pf life as moths of fire, 
committed great slaughter, and thus displayed their valour to 
the admiration of all who witnessed or heard of the fact. But 
when the rulers of Bengal and Bili4r, the potentates of the 
Dakhin such as Haidar and Tipu Sult&n,* the Mahrattas and 
others equal to Rustam and Isfandiyar, have been worsted by 
the British army, what could be expected from that poor and 
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helpless body P Their fight with the English is just as that of a 
musquito with an elephant, or of a moth with fire, a parrot with 
a hawk, or a goat with a lion! Indeed, these Englishmen 
emulate the great heroes who figure in ancient history. 

The Mahratta chiefs, were presumptuous enough to continue 
opposing and harassing the English, until such time as the most 
exalted General Lake, by his prudent strokes of policy, and 
erery sort of kindness and regard, gained over Banjit Singh to 
espouse the interests of the British. He restored to Banjit 
Singh the forts of Dig and Kishangarh, and then made prepara- 
tions for the expulsion of the Mahrattas. Banjit Singh enjoyed 
a high name in every direction of the world by his attachment 
to the English. He died in the latter part of the year 1220 a.h. 
(1806 A.i>.), leaving his name immortal in the pages of history. 


The Englieh Company. 

The Company, or the English merchants, sent their agents In 
ships laden with the productions of Europe for sale, and also 
with money in cash to purchase goods in Hindust&n. They 
commenced their business in this country in the time of the 
Emperor Ndru-d din Jah&ngir, and obtained from him several 
houses for the residence of their agents in the port of Surat. 
Afterwards, by the Emperor’s orders, they took several places 
from the Portuguese. Gradually they established their factories 
in Bombay, Madras, and other maritime places in Hinddst&n. 

In the reign of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, they ob- 
tained permission to build a fectory in Bengal, lind thus they 
laid the foundation of the city of Calcutta. As long as the 
rulers of India did not molest them, the agents of the Company 
paid taxes into the royal treasury, like other merchants ; but 
when they were oppressed by Chand& S4hib, governor of Areo^ 
and Sirdju-d daula, grandson of Mah&bat Jang 'Aliwardi Eh&n, 
ruler of Bengal, they submitted their complaints. to their King, 
and beings reinforced by a royal army, they took possession of 
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Arcot and Calcutta. By degrees they established their dominion 
in Bengal and Bih4r. By the assistance of Almiglity God, and 
their good fortune, and through the aid of their armies, they 
achieved, as has been before mentioned in tliis brief narrative, 
repeated victories over Shuji u-d daula, and with great magnani 
mity and generosity restored the country to him winch they had 
conquered. But as a measure of precaution, they placed a 
division of the English army on the Iron tier of his possessions, 
the pay of which was to be paid by him, and an intelligent 
and wise English officer was also appointed to remain with him. 

After his death, the English received the districts of Benares, 
Jaunpur, Gh&zipur, and Chunar, from Asafu-d daula, in con- 
sideration of his being confirmed in the rnasnad^ and these {Places 
were annexed to the Company's possessions. When Asafii-d 
daula expired, after the quelling of the disturbances raise<i by 
Wazir 'All Kh&n, and the accession of Nawab Sa’ddat ’Ali 
Kh&n to the maanad^ one-half of the Oudli territory was ceded 
to the Company, 

In the end of the year 1217 a.h. (1802 a.i>,), M&dhu Rio 
left this perishable World, and Baji Bio, son of Raghunith 
Rio, succeeded him. Having been defeated by Jaswani Rio 
Holkar, in consequence of his minister's defection, he requested 
assistance from the Lord Marquis, the Governor- General, who 
sent his brother, General Wellesley, at the head of a formidable 
army for his succour. Having thus recovered the government of 
Puna, he was again established firmly upon the maanad. Daulat 
Rio Sindhia, Jaswant Rio Holkar, and Raghuj! Ghosli,^ the 
Maliratta chiefs, having combined together, prepared* to fight 
with the English army. The Govenmr-General, seeing them 
hostilely disposed, ordered General Wellesley and other officers 
at different stations, in 1803 a.d., corresponding with 1218 a.h., 
to extinguish the fire of their opposition, and wrest from them 
the forts and the cities which they had conquered. He also sent 
large supplies of treasure in all directions, ;^nd, as has been men- 

* [Uiuallj *• Bhoila ” or ** BhonilA,*’ but see Vol. VII. p. 23.5.] 

TOL. VIII. 24 
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tloned in this work in the history of the Mahrattas, the English 
forces were eveiy where victorious, and all the territory and forts 
of these rebels fell into the hands of the British warriors. 
Daulat B&o, Baghuji Ghosli, and other chiefs sued for peace, 
which they obtained, and enjoyed tranquillity and ease. Accord- 
ing to the Govemor-Generars orders, some of the cotiquered 
cities and forts were restored to them. Jaswant R&o Holkar, 
however, continued still to be refractory, and having left the 
Dakhin, he now kindled the fire of rebellion in Hindustan. 

In those days also Banjit Singh J&t revolted, and began to 
betray insubordination and insolence. Many English were slain 
in fighting with him, and on all sides round their camp the 
forces of Jaswant R&o commenced plundering. General Lake 
with great valour and prudence did not move his foot from the 
field of firmness and perseverance, and with" great kindness and 
fiivour having restored the forts of Dig, Kishangarh, etc., to 
Ranjit Singh, and made an alliance with him, directed his whole 
efforts to the expulsion of Jaswant R&o, who, in his extreme 
prudence, always took care to keep himself at a distance from the 
English artillery, and fought after the Mahratta fashion. He 
proceeded to the territory of the Panj&b, where the brave General 
also boldly pursued him to the environs of L&hore. 

In the mean time, the Governor-General, the Lord Marquis, 
having been removed from his office, returned home, and the 
honourable, the great and noble Lord Gomwallis, the new Gov- 
ernor-General, the praise of whose excellent character and good 
conduct is beyond the extent of imagination, and in whose time 
and by whose sagacity and wisdom the conquest over Tipfi 
Sult&n was achieved, came from the* east towards the western 
part of the country with the intention of quelling the dis- 
turbances and tumults which the Mahrattas had raised. But on 
the 5th of the month of Rajab, 1220 a.h., corresponding with the 
10th of October, 1805 A.D., he died of som*e disease in the vicinity 
of Ghkzipur ; and all the English officers, as well as other people 
of all ranks, were much overwhelmed by sorrow at his death. 
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General Lake, according to the orders of th6 Gh)TemineDi, 
purchased peace from Jaswant R4o Holkar, at the expense of 
some treasure and the restoration of the conquered territory to 
him, which belonged to the R&jput&na states ; after this, the 
General returned from the territory of the Panj&b to Dehli. 

In these days, the end of the year 1220 A.H., and the close of 
the forty-eighth year of Sh&h 'dlam B&dsh&h’s reign (may his 
dominion and sovereignty be prolonged to eternity !) Mahfcr&ja 
Holkar came from the Panj&b to B&jput^a, and there having 
raised the standard of triumph and success, established his rule, 
and is now engaged in exacting contributions from the B&jas 
and B&is of that territoiy. The English retained the districts 
of Dehli and j^gra in their own possession. General Lake 
triumphantl}^ proceeded from the capital to the eastern part of 
the country, and Mr. Barlow having been appointed to officiate 
in place of the Governcr-Genend, took the management of the 
Government affairs into bis hands. 

In short, all the chiefs and prond rulers of Ilindustiu, 
whose lieads touched tlio heavens, and who from their dignity 
and pomp claimed equality with Saturn, now having considered 
their safety to lie in repentance and obedience, could not raise 
their heads from their knees out of respect to this powerful 
people, and all the rebellious and turbulent characters who always 
scratched the head of pride and vanity with the nails of tumult 
and quarrel, put the cap of their obstinacy upon the ground of sub- 
mission, and did not place their foot beyond the bounds of respect 
to this body of wise men, who, from their great humanity and 
liberality, have subdued every one of their enemies. Whoever 
sought their protection was much honoured, respected, and treated 
with great kindness, and they fixed an allowance for his mainten- 
ance. Notwithstanding that the English are few in number, yet, 
by their prudent measures and superior wisdom and understand- 
ing, they have introduced such management into the countries 
conquered by them as never was known in the days of any 
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ancient rulers, although they possessed much greater power and 
more numerous armies. 

For the comfort of their subjects and tranquillity of all the 
people they have established courts in all their cities and towns, so 
that, in fact,^ in apprehension of their equity and justice, the wolf 
and the lion live in the same den with the goat and the deer ; 
and the wagtail and sparrow sit in the same nest with the &lcon 
and hawk. The powerful fly before the weak, and robbers and 
highwaymen show the way to benighted travellers. All enjoy 
rest under their protection, and all are comforted by their justice. 
If a brief account of the rules and regulations which are made 
by these great people for the admin.stration of justice were given, 
it would much lengthen this work. The judges, at the time of 
hearing complmnts, look on all, poor and rich, respectable and 
mean, with an impartial eye, and punish them according to the 
law, in proportion to the atrocity of their deeds, so that others 
may take warning from them, and avoid to commit crime. May 
Almighty God preserve the shadow of their favour and kindness 
over the heads of all people, as long as the world exists ! 


CXXXVI. 

KASHIFU-L AKHBAR 

or 

’INAYAT HUSAIN. 

This “Revealer of News’* was composed by ’In&yat Hnsiun of 
Mahrard for the instruction of his son, Imd&d. Husain, and the 
edification of some of his friends, and occupied him nine years. 
There* is nothing whatever in it to warrant so much waste of time, 
for the historical portion is a mere traaseript from his predeeeasors 
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without a word of noFoItj. The geographical chapter is most 
useful, though even in that there is little not U> be found in the 
Hadikatu4 Akdlirn. Tn^jat Husain does not himself mention 
his authorities, but the transcriber of the copy I have used adds 
in a postscript the monstrous assertion that the author has con-r 
suited no less than four hundred and eighty-four works in the 
course of his compilation. This information he professes to have 
derived from the author himself. 

The exact year of completion is not mentioned, but as notice 
is taken of the death of ShAh ’iilam, and the accession of Akbar 
II., the Work must have been completed subsequent to 1220 a.h. 
(1805 A.D.). The Kdshifu-l Akhhdr hot divided into books 
and chapters, but the most prominent divisions and subjects are 
the following. Some miscellaneous matters, such as a “ history of 
inventions,’" are necessarily ^omitted in this abstract of contents. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Creation, Jinns, Prophets, Mulianiinad, Grecian 
Pliilosophers, Eastern Poets, p. 2; Versification, Composition, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography, p. 101 ; The four Persian 
Dynasties and early Arabs, p. 119; ’UinmayiJes, ’Al)bAsides, and 
the Dynasties which arose in their time, p. 141 ; Changiz Khan, 
and the Mughal Dynasties, Saffavis, p. 172 \ Kings of Hindustan, 
Hindus, Ghazinvides, Ghoriahs, Khiljis, etc., to Akbar IJ., 
p. 201 \ Sikhs, Mahrattas and English, p. 314 : Kings of the 
Dakhin, GujarAt, MAlwA, Bengal, Jaunpur, Multan, Sind, and 
Kashmir, p. 322 ; Descriptive account of the Subas of Hindustan, 
p. 381 ; Conclusion, p. 423. 

Size— F olio, 425 pagosi each containing 25 lines. 

There, is nothing in xhe volume worth translatiou in this place. 

I know of only one copy of the Kdshi/a-l Akhbdr, which was 
transcribed in 1263 a.h. (1847 a.d.) for NawAb Daula Saiyid 
Muhammad All KliAu BahAdur,i)y Mahamniad ’Arf'an ’Ali oi 
Bareilly^ It is clean and correct. 
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ZUBDATU-L AKHBi^R 

OF 

UMRitO SINGH. 

This work is la abridgment of the Khuldsatu~t Tawdrikh, by 
TJmr&o Singh, of Benares, continued down to the accession of 
Muhammad Akbar II., or rather to the appointment of Sir E. 
Colebrooke as one of the Gommissioners of the Ceded and Con- 
quered ProTinces,'** an era nf importance to the author, as he 
seems to hare been employed by the British Oovemment in the 
Revenue Department. The winrk opens in a manner which would 
lead ns to suppose it the production of a Musulman rather than 
a Hindu. 

The Zubdaiu-l Akhhdr is divided into seven Books, of which 
the first five are abstracted from the Khulczatu4 Tawdrikh^ a 
portion of his labour which the author tells us occupied him 
fifteen days. He also informs us that he was fond of studying 
history, and reading Arabic and Persian works, and was seldom 
engaged except in these agreeable occupations. One day, after 
reading the KhuIdMtu4 Tawdrikhy it came into his head that he 
would abridge that work, because he foutfd it tedious to peruse 
so lojDg a history, which was comprised in 656 pages, each num- 
bering 20 lines, and he wishes to save others the trouble he had 
experienced in taming over so many leaves. 

cx)irrBNTs. 

Preface, p. 1. — Book I, Description of Hindustan and the 
Mas and sarkdrs dependent on Dehli, with a statement of thb 
reveiiuea collected firom each, p. 4; II. The Eauravas and 
Pandavas,'p. 29; III. The Hindu R&jas from the time of 
Parichit, including an account of Bikram&jit, p. 45 ; lY. The 
Muhammadan Sovereigns of Ghazni, L&hore, and Dehli, iu- 
cludiug the Gliaznivides, Ghorians, Slave Kings, Ehiljis, Saiyids 
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and Lodis, p. 77 ; V, The Timdriaii Dynasty from Bdbar down 
to the close of Auraugzeb’s reign, including an account of the 
Sdr Afgh&n Dynasty, p. 123 ; VI. From the reign of Bah&dur 
Sh&h to the death of Sh&h 'Alam, including an account of N&dir 
Sh&h, the Abd&lis, Bohillas, Mahrattas, and English, p. 233 ; 
VII. Accession of Muhammad Akbar II., the capture of the 
forts of ’Aligarh, Kamona, etc., and the duration of reigns from 
Judhishthar to Sh&h ’Alam, p. 556. 

This work contains nothing in matter or manner worthy of 
translation. 

The only copy which I know of the Zuhdatii4 Akhbdr is in 
the possession of the Sadr Bakhshi of ’Aligarh. It contains 613 
pages, with 16 lines to the page. 


CXXIVIII. 

MTJNTAKHAB-I KETJLA'SATD-T TAWARfEH 

or 

RA'M PARSHA'D. 

A 

This is not an abridgment of the Khulds(itu4 Tawdrikh^ as the 
name might lead us to suppose, but a brief abstract History of 
India, made without any reference to that work. 

The Muntahhab has no Preface, and begins without any 
preliminary praises \ but at the end, the copyist says that it was 
composed by a person named Ram Parshad. It is of no use 
except to the merest beginner. It is chiefly devoted to the 
Timuriau Sovereigns— one page only being given to the period 
which pi'eceded them. The w'ork ends with the accession of 
Akbar II., and contains dO pages of 15 lines each; but some 
tables are added from the Jdm4 Jam of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, by 
which the volume is expanded to 84 pages. 

The only copy I know of belongs to Nawab ^Ali Muhammad 
Kh&n of Jhajjar. 
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AKHB^R-I MUHABBAT 

OP 

NAWAB MUHABBAT KHAN. 

A GENERAL History of India from the time of the Ghaznivides to 
the accession of Muhammad Akbar IL, at the close of the 
year 1806. 

The author Naw&b Muhabbat Kh&n is not to be confounded 
with his contemporary and namesake, the second son of H&fiz 
Rahmat, favourably known as the author of Rkdzu4 Muhabbat, a 
grammar and dictionary of the Pushtu language, written in 
Persian. A manuscript of his work in the East India Library 
has been much quoted by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his Annotations 
to the History of the Afghdns. The same writer is author also 
of the poem called Asrdr-i Muhabbat, having called his two 
chief works, like the author to whom this article is devoted, after 
his own name — Muhabbat M. Garcin de Tassy devotes an 
article to him in his Eistoire de la Littirature Hindoui ei 
Hindouetani} 

The style of the author of the Akhbdr-i Muhabbat is slovenly 
and inaccurate, as is often observable in works written in India 
by foreigners from Afgh&nist&n. He dwells with peculiar pleasure 
upon the deeds of his ancestors, and is very proud of a lineage, 
which he traces through Diler Kh&n, Dary& Kh&n, Saul, 
Abraham and Noah, up to Adam. 

The work is in too abridged a form to be of much use, except 
towards the end, where the author expands the narrative, giving an 
unusually minute account of the Durr&ni invasions, and some of 

>Vol.Lp.865. 
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the traneactions of Sh&h ’flam’s reigfi, to which he assigns only 
thirteen years, contrary to the usual mode of reckoning. Certain 
portions also of the reigns of Jah&ngir and his successors are 
enlarged upon, when he has the opportunity of recounting the 
exploits of Dary& Kh&n, Ehan Jah&n Lodi, Bah&dur Eh&n, 
Diler Eh&n, and other heroes of the author’s race and family. 

In his Pre&ce he quotes several authorities, as Akbar-ndfna by 
Abu-1 Fazl, an anonymous history of Shah&bu-d din Ghori, an 
anonymous history of 'Al&u-d din Khilji, the Tdrikh-i Afdghana 
by Husain Kh&n, the Zafar-ndma by Sharafu-d din, the Timur- 
ndma of Hitift, B&bar’s Memoirs, the Tdrikh-i Akbari by *M6, 
Beg Eazwini, the Kitdh-i Akhar-Shdhi by Shaikh Illahddd Faizi, 
the TabakdUi Akbari by Niz4mu-d din Ahmad, the Ikbdl-ndma 
of Mu*tamad Khdn, the Autobiography of Jahingir, the TdHkh-i 
Shdh-Jahdni by Wdris Khin, the Tdrtkh-i *Alamgiri by Mu- 
hammad K&zim, two works under the name of Tdrikh-i Bahadur- 

SAdAijthe Tdrikh-i Muhammad-Shdhi^AhmadrShdhiyShdh'AkYn- 

Shdhif the Tdrikh-i Kashmiri by Mauldni Sh4h4b4di, the Mahd- 
hhdraty Rdmdyana^ Vishnu Purdna^ the Bhagavata^ Jog-hashisht^ 
Singhdsan Battisi, Padmdwat^ the Rdjdvali of Bh4o Rinu and 
Rqfa Tarangini, 

Most of these are of ordinary currency, and are often quoted 
in Prefaces without being read. The perusal, and* even the 
existence of the anonymous works, may be doubted. Ho 
mentions also the history of Ndsiru-d din and Mahmud by 
*Unsuri, and the Tdrikh-i Firoz-Shahi by ’Izzu-d din, though 
why either should be quoted it is impossible to say, inasmuch as 
only two lines are devoted to Firoz Shdh’s reign, and only 
thirty pages to the entire Khilji and Tughlik dynasties. In 
the Ghazni vide dynasty he follows the words and the defective 
arrangement of the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh^ which he does not 
quote, ascribing, like that work, only seven reigns to the whole 
dynasty. This is another instance of the shameless fraud of 
which we have shown the author of the Khuldsat himself to have 
keen guilty. 
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He informs, ns that in the latter part of his history he bene- 
fited by the verbal information derived from his &ther, uncle, 
brothers, and other trustworthy persons. He quotes also two 
new works, the Daryd^i Dileri and the RUdla-i RiUrk^ which 
most probably relate to the achievements of his ancestors. 

[There can be no doubt that he either used the Tdrikh-i 
Mandzila-i Futuh, the Tdrikh4 Ibrdhim Khdn, and the Nigdr- 
ndma-i Siml^ or if he did not, tliat he and the authors of these 
works all copied from the same original authority.] 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface, an account of the arrival of the author's ancestors 
in Hindust&n, the Patriarchs, 'Ali, ’Abdu-1 K&dir Jfl&ni, S&l&r 
Mas'ud, the twelve Ini&ms, the conquest of Bengal, Bikram&jit) 
and other miscellaneous matters, p. 1 ; The Ghaznivides, p. 100 ; 
The Qhorides, Khiljis, etc., p. 121 ; B&bar, p. 150; Humayun, 
p. 160; Akbar, p. 197 ; Jah&ngir, p. 208; Sh&h Jah&n, p. 240; 
Aurangzeb, p, 351 ; Bah&diir Sh&h, and an account of the 
suha%^ p. 420; Jah&nd&r Sh&h, Farrukh Siyar, etc., p. 430; 
Muhammad Sh&h, with accounts of the English, J&ts, Naw&bs 
of Oudh, Nddir Shah, etc., p. 487 ; Ahmad Sh4h, p. 630 ; 
’Alamgir II., p. 699 ; Sh&h 'Alam, p. 726 ; Muhammad Akbar, 
p. 768. 

Size — 8vo., containing 782 pages, of 17 lines each. 

I have seen but one copy of this work, and that is in the 
possession of ono of the descendants of the author. 

[The Extracts, translated by a munMj were revised by Sir H. 
M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Foundation of the city of Calcutta by Mr. Chdnak {Job Chamock\ 
chief of the English tribe. 

Calcutta formerly was only a village, the revenue of which was 
assigned for the expenses of the temple of K&li Devi which 
stands there. As in the Bengali language the words Earta and 
Eat mean the proprietor of that K4li, in course of time, by tlie 
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elision of the I, it began to be called Calcutta.^ I now proceed 
to an account of the foundation of the city, and how the Honour- 
able Company’s factory was maintained at Qholgh&t' and Mughal- 
pura, near Hughli. Suddenly, .at about sunset, when the English 
officers were at their dinner, a violent bore arose in the river, and 
fell with such force upon the shore that the .factory was in danger 
of falling down. The officers rAn out in great consternation and 
saved their lives. All the goods and property were destroyed by 
the water, and a few men and several animals lost their lives. 
Mr. Gh&nak, their chief, having purchased the Ben&rasi Bagh, 
which belonged to the Company’s agent at Gholghit, near the 
city, cut down the trees, and founded a factory, the buildings of 
which were raised two and three stories high. When the com- 
pound was made, and the rooms were ready to be roofed in, the 
nobles and chief men among the Saiyids and Mughals, who were 
great merchants, went to Mir N&sir, Faujddr of Hiighli, and 
declared taat if the strangers were allowed to ascend their 
lofty houses, they, the Mughals, would be greatly dishonoured, 
seeing that the persons of their females would be exposed to 
view. The faujddr sent a report of the matter to Naw&b Ja’far 
Kh&n, and directed the Mughals and other principal inhabitants 
of the place to accompany it. They all complained before the 
Ifawab, who issued orders to the faujddr^ to the eflFect that not 
another brick or timber should be allowed to be raised. The 
faujddr^ immediately on receipt of the order, prohibited all the 
masons and carpenters from carrying on the work, and ordered 
that no one should go to the factory. Thus the work remained 
unfinished. Mr. Chanak, with great indignation, prepared to 
fight ; but as he had a very small force, and only one vessel was 
present at the time, while the Mughals, who were joined by the 
powerful faujddr^ had assembled in great number, he saw no 
advantage in taking any hostile measure against them, and was 

* This is not Tory logical or comprehensible. 

* CaUed Golgot by Orme.— p. 381. 

® His name was Abdu-l Ghani.-— See Orme’s Ir igmenU^ p. 281. 
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obliged to weigh anchor. He had a barning glass in his ship^ 
with which, by concentrating the sun’s rays, he burnt the river 
face of the city as far as Ohandernagore. With a view to 
avenge this injury, the faujddr wrote to the police station at 
MakiiuA, with orders to stop the vessel. The thdnaddr accord- 
ingly, in order to prevent the passage of the vessel, prepared an 
iron chain, each link of which was ten airs in weight, and having 
made it in length equal to the breadth of the river, kept it ready 
and made it firm to the wall of the fort. The chain being 
extended across the river, the vessel was thus intercepted; but 
Mr. Ghanak cut through the chain with a European sword, and 
went on his way.^ He took his vessel out to sea, and proceeded 
towards the Dakhin. 

In those days the Emperor Aurangzeb was in that part of the 
kingdom, straitened by his enemy for provisions, and his camp 
was reduced to starvation. Upon this the chief of the factory in 
the Carnatic sent vessels laden with grain, showing great considera- 
tion for the throne, and proved of great service. The Emperor 
was much pleased with the English people, and desired to know 
the Honourable Company’s wishes. The English chief re- 
quested him to grant a aanad and fanndn^ giving permission to 
establish factories in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly 
in Bengal. The request was granted, and the royal orders 
exempting the Honourable Company**s ships from^ custom duties, 
fixing' a sum of three thousand rupees as a peshkash to be 
presented to the bakhahi of the port, and giving permission for 
the establishment of factories, were issued. Mr. Ch&nak returned 
with the royal farmdna from the Dakhin to Bengal. He sent his 
agents with the peakhaah and some presents to Ja’&r EhAn, 
and obtained permission to erect a factory in Calcutta. Mr. 
Gh&nak accordingly erected a new factory at the place where he 
anchored after returning from the Dakhin, which is known by 
the name of Oh&nak. He founded the city and populated it, 

^ In iha acoonnt of Job Chamodi in Orme*8 p. 282, tbii forcing of 

the iron chiin it Tilinnpern is mentioned. 
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and gave a stimulus to the trade of Bengal. That factory is well 
known to this day by the naide of the Old Fort. 

Calcutta is a large city, situated on the banks of the Bh&girati. 
It is a large port, and the great mart of the trade of the Honour- 
able Company and their dependents. Small vessels called salap 
(sloops P) every year trade with this port from Chiua, Europe, 
and other countries, and almost at all times some are at anchor 
there. In these days this city is the residence of the chief 
English officers, and the city and its dependencies are considered 
their property. The buildings are built entirely of masonry, 
plastered with lime or mud. The land, on account of its vicinity 
to the sea, is very brackish and. damp, and hence the houses are 
raised two or three stories high. The lower apartments are not 
fit to be inhabited. The buildings are like those of Europe, 
airy, spacious, and commodious. The city is very large, and 
all constructed of brick. Besides the English, the Bengalis, 
Armenians, and other inhabitants, are also opulent merchants. 
The water of the wells, on account of its brackish quality, is not 
drinkable. If any person drinks it, he is sure to suffer. In the 
hot and rainy seasons it becomes peculiarly bitter and saline; and 
consequently drinking water is procured from tanks. The sea is 
forty koB distant from the city, and the ebb and flow of the tide 
occur every day and every night. At full moon the bore rashes 
in for three days with unusual violence. It presents a curious and 
wonderful scene ; it throws some boats on the shore, and breaks 
others to piecbs ; those which are not near the shore receive no 
injury from it, and therefore no boat, large or small, is left 
there unanchored. In the same manner, towards the end of the 
lunar month, the winter rolls in with great violence for three days 
andi nights. These high floods are called Ao/ndn in the Bengali 
language, and that which takes place daily is termed jotodr- 
bhita. 

A mod fort towards the south, ontside the city, constructed 
after the English model, is very marvellous. Its praise is 
beyond all expression ; it is well worth seeing. The wall which 
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encircles it appears in e^eiy direction low from the outside, just 
like the embankment of a tank ; but looking at it from the inside 
it appears high. Veiy large and lofty bnildings are erected 
within it, and much skill is shown in the entire construction of 
this fort. There are many other wonderful and excellent works 
in this city, is regards the beauty of the buildings and \arious 
noYclties, there is no city like this in the whole of Hindust&n, 
except Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d, which is incomparable. Its only defects 
are that the air is very insalubrious, the water brackish, and the 
soil damp, to such a degree that the floors of the houses, although 
made of bricks and lime, are still, from the excess of moisture, 
always dampj and the walls also are wet to the height of two or 
three cubits. For four months in the winter the climate is not 
so unhealthy; but for eight months! during the summer and 
rainy seasons it is very injurious. 


Calcutta is a wonderful city, in the country of Bang. 

It is a specimen of both China and Earang. 

Its buildings are heart-attracting and delightful. 

Their heads are exalted to the height of the sky. 

The decorations executed in them by skilful persons 
Exhibit a variety of good colours and beautiful drawings. 

From the beauty of the works of the European artists 
The senses of the spectator are overpowered. 

The hat-wearing Englishmen who dwell in them 
AU speak the truth and have good dispositions. 

As are the dwellings, so are their occupants. 

How can I sufficiently indite their praises ? 

The roads made of pounded brick are so level, 

That the morning breezos sweep away all the dirt from them. 

In* all the lanes persons whose faces are like the moon take their walks, 
So that you would say the earth was bathed in moonlight. 

One is like the moon, the other like the planet Jupiter, 

The third shows a beauty like that of Venus. 

As a multitude of persons like the planets roam in every direction, 
The streets take the resemblance of the Milky Way. 
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You will see, if you go to the hat6r^ all the excellent things of the 
world. 

All things which are produced in any part of the inhabited world 
Are found in its hatir without difficulty. 

If I attempt to write in praise of the marvels of the city, 

The pen will refuse its office. 

But it is well known to all of every degree 
That it combines the beauties of China and Farang. 

The ground is as level as the face of the sky, 

And the rbads in it are as straignt as the line of the equator. 

People go out to walk on them, 

And there they meet together like the planets. 

Such a city as this in the country of the Bengalis 
Nobody has seen or heard of in the world. 


Account of Fardsddngd. 

Ohattdemagore, alias Far&sd&ng&, is twelve kos from Calcutta, 
and there is a factory in it belonging to the French Christians. 
It is a small town on the banks of the Bh&girati. An officer on 
the part of the King >)f France remains there to gqvern the town 
and manage the commercial affairs of the place. The English have 
no concern with it. In the same manner, Chochri (Chinsura) is 
in possession of the tribe of Walandiz (Hollanders). This place is 
a little to the south of the port of Hiighli, and is one kos to the 
north of Far&sd&ng&. In like manner, Seordmpur (Serarapore), 
which is also situated on the same stream, and opposite to Gh&nak, 
has a factory of the tribe of Dan&m4r (Denmark), by which name 
the station itself is sometimes called. In these places no other 
rule prevails than that of the nation which owns the factories. 

I again resume my original subject. Naw&b Ja*far Kh&n, 
towards the close of his life, built on his own property, which lay 
to the east of the city of Murshiddbid, a ganj^ a katrd^ a 
mosque, a minaret, a reservoir, and a large well. He also 
raised his tomb at the foot of the stairs of the mosque, with the 
view that by that means it might not soon get injured, and that by 
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the fortunate contiguity of the mosque, prayers might constantly 
be made in bis name. As his end approachea, having no son, 
he appointed as his representative and successor Sarfarfe Kh&n, 
his daughter’s son, whom he had brought up from infancy, 
and consigned to his care all public treasure, the buried wealth, 
furniture, and all the privileges appertaining to the Niz&m and 
the Emperor. 

The Sixth Year of the Reign of Ahmad Shdh^ 

In this year, 7raidu-l Mulk (Qhaziu-d din), having secured 
the concurrence of Malhar Mahi*atta, attacked Suraj Mai J&t, 
who was one of the dependents of Safdar Jang. Suraj Mai, 
having taken refuge in one of his forts, wrote to Ahmad Sb&h 
and Intiz&mu-d daula, representing that if ’Ini&du-l Mulk, joined 
by the Malirattas, should acquire power, he would assuredly 
ruin the Empire as well as the Waz&rat. Intiz&mu»d daula 
saw the evil, and persuaded the Emperor to proceed, on pretence 
of hunting, towards Sikandr&, where Holkar Mahratta suddenly 
made an attack upon the royal army. Ahmad Sh&h with his 
mother, Intiz4mu-d daula, and some other followers, fled. All the 
royal camp equipage and the insignia of royalty were plundered 
by the B&jpdts. Malika Zam&niya, the daughter of Farrukh 
Siyar, with other ladies of the rpyal houseliold, were captured 
by the Mahratta and received into his tendna^ and the honour 
of the family of Timiir received a deadly wound.^ 

/Im&du-l Mulk, on receipt of this intelligence, abandoned the 
si^e of the Jdt’o forts, and in company with Malhdr R&o Holkar 
and Sainsdmu-d daula, the commandant of artillery, returned to 
Dehli. There, in concert with the chief oflicers of the throne, he 
first killed Intizdmu-d daula, his maternal uncle, and then 
assumed the^rauk of ttasir for himself, under the title of Ohdzhhd 

* Gnnt DvS (JSfMlMy •/ O# Mkkrniit$, voL ii. p. 78) nys merdj tliat the 
btg^ge wis plumltrad. Sootl ityi that after the outcry and plmider, the ladiaa 
were releaatd and ftimiihed wiUi an mwti to Dehll.-»8opU, Mi&Unf ef tk$ 

▼oL ii. p. 329. 
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dbi Khdn. He took Ahmed Sh4h and his mother prisoners, 
and treated them with every indignity. The pen now turns to 
other matters, and, if God please, the present subject shall be 
hereafter resumed. 


The MuhammadaM and Christians in Malibdr and the Ddkhin, 

Let it not be hidden from the sun-resembling minds of those 
who understand the value of the gems of intelligence, that, previous 
to the rise of Muhammadanism, the Jews and the Christians had 
intereounie, as merchants, with roost of the ports of the Dakbin, 
such as Palni&r ^ and others. Having become familiar with the 
people of that country, they established their residence in some of 
the cities, and built houses and gardens. 

In this manner they sojouined for many years. When the 
great star of Muhammadanism appeared, and the rays of that 
world-^nlightening sun shone from the east to the west, gradually 
the countries of Hiudust&n and the Daklun were also benefited 
by the light of the Muhammadan law, and intercourse of the 
Mosulm&ns with that country began. Many of ^he kings and 
rulers of that country espoused the Muhammadan faith. The 
B&jas of the ports of Goa, U&bal, and Chand, etc., allowed all 
the Musulni&ns who came there from the different parts of Arabia 
to settle on the sea-shore, and treated them with great honour 
and respect. For this cause the Jews and Christians burned with 
the fire of envy and malice. But when the countries oS the Dakhiu 
and Gujarat came into the possession of the Kings of Dehli, and 
Isl&ro was established in them, the Europeans put the seal of 
silence on their lij)S, and never uttered a word of animosity or 
opposition, till at length, about the year 900 a.h. (1495 a.d.), 
when weakness and disorder found their way into the government 
of the Sultins of the Dakhin, the Portuguese Christians received 
orders fiom their King to build their forU on the shore of the 

> Perhops PalnSd, the name of tko diatriet in whieb Calicut it tituatad 
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Indian Oeean. In tli« j«ar 904 am. (1^ a.d.) Ibar ahipt of 
the same people arriTod at the porta of Kandarla* and K&likot 
(Oalient), and haring made themselToe aoqnainted with the dr* 
eumstancee of the plaee, they retamed to their own eonntiy. 
Next year six ressels eaihe and anehored at K&likot. The 
Portngaese petitioned the chief of the plaoe, who waa ealled 
S&arari (Zamorin), to prohibit the MohiMnmadans from inter- 
oonrse with Arabia, remarking that they would benefit him 
much more than the Mahammadans oonld. The S&mnrf, how- 
erer, gave no heed to their prayers, bat the Christians b^gan 
to deal harshly with the Mahammadans in dl their transao- 
tions. At last the S&mori, being proroked, gare orders that 
the Christians shoald be shun and pinndered. Seventy persons 
of rank were destroyed among the Christiana, and those who 
remained embarked on the vesselB, and thoa aared themaelrea. 
Th^ lanM near the eity of Eojf (Coehin), tho chief of which 
waa at hostility srith tiie S&mori. They obtained bis p^iariim 
to baild a font, whidi they completod horriedly in a rety short 
time. Th^ demotished a mosqne on the sea-shore, and made 
a Christian chorch of it. This itos the first fi>rt which the 
Christians boilt in India. 

With the same expedition th^ bnilt a ibrt at Kan&r (Cananwe), 
and to their entire aatisfiwtion engi^;ed in the trade of pe|^ 
and dry ginger, prsTcnting others. fi»m sogapng in the same 
traffic. On this aoooant the S&mori rused an anny, and haring 
killed tho son of the chief of Cochin, plaqdered tho coantry and 
retnmed. The heirs of those who were dain agmn collected 
their ffirees, raised the standard of sorereignfy, and restored the 
popolation of the conntiy to its ffirmer state. By the adrioe of 
the flringis th^ bailt ships of war, and the chief of Cananote 
ibllowed their example. exdted tho anger of the S&mori, 
who larished immense treasare upon an army raised tor the 

> Tk« fmmgt cf IMWUS, tow rUA tUi aetosto mmm «» to tAa, ssa 
wMA it ttotncM tnm ^ tMfiM (Bltig|i td. ir. ^ M4), tos 

**X«<ltd** ( tat tta IHtasrq^ oriliaal, wbith, is siasb fiinrwy snA tm 
tto tnsAtioa, tot "KtiAaria." 
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pufpoM of attaddng Goelun ; bat m the Firingfa alwi^ gave 
thm ewietanoe to ita chiefs the Simnri tetorned twioe'oomooeeefhL 
He woe »t last obliged to send his ambaesadon to the Kinga of 
Egypt, Jedda, Didchin, aad Oajar&t, complainiiig to them of 
the oatrages of the Ohristians, and imploring their aid. He 
also at the same time represented their disrespeet towards IsUm, 
and titns ezrited the wrath as well as the seal of those Princes. 
The Saltdn of Egypt, Mansdr Ghori, sent one of his offiems 
named Amir Hosain with thirteen diips (ghrdiu) foil of fij^ting 
men and monitions of war towards the eoasts of Hinddatin* 
Snltdn Mahmdd Gkija^t also prepared several sh**^ to oppose 
the lElringis, and despatched them from the ports of Did, Snrat, 
Cfoga, D&bol, and Ohand. The Eg3rprian vessels tonehed first at 
Did, and joining those of Chijardt, sailwl towards Ohand, where 
the Firingis had assembled. This fi>ree was augmented 
forty Vessels of the Sdmnri, and some from the port of Ddbal. 
When the junction* was effected, a fire-ship the Firingis, 
without being observed, suddenly foil upon their tear, and the 
whole snifooe of the water was instanUy in a blaae. Malik 
Aydz, the chief of IMd, and Amir Husain, prepared to oppose 
the enemy, but all to no avaiL Sevwal Egyptian slupa wwe 
taken by the enemy, numerous Muhammadans drank the sweet 
water of martyrdom, and the Firingis letnmed victorious to 
their port. 

It was daring these days that Snltdn Salim t/t Bdm obtained 
a vietoiy over die CHiori Snltdns of Egypt, and thus their dynasty 
dosed. The Sdmnri, who was the originator of all these dis- 
turbances, was disheartened, and the Firingis obtained complete 
power; so much so, that in the month of Ramitzdn, 916 A.H. 
(Deo. 1609 A.D.), th^ came into Kdlikot, set the Jdmtl-miiujii 
on fire, and swept the city with the broom of plunder. Next day, 
the Palnddis ooUected in laige numbers, and foiling upon the 
Ohfistiana, killed five hundred men of rank, and many wete 
drowned in the sea. Those who escaped the sword fled to the 
port of Edlim (Oonlon). Having entoed mto firiendly rriations 
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with the aauUnddr of that pUee, they ereeted a fertnea for their 
protection about half tk fartdkh from the dtj. 

In the aame year they took the-fort of Cfoa, belonpng to Yfrenf 
'Adil Sh&h, who retook it by stratagem ; but after a short time, 
the Firingfs, having bribed the governor of the place with 
huge sums of gold, again became its masters, and th^ made the 
fort, which was exceedingly strong, the seat of their Government. 
This made sorrow and grief prey upon the health of the S&mnri, 
who expired in 921 A.H. (1(U5 a.d.). His brother, who suc- 
ceeded him, rolled up the carpet of destruction, and pursued the 
path of fdendship with the Firingis. He gave them ground 
for a fort near the city of K&Uko^ and took an agreement from 
them that he should be allowed to send four ships laden with 
pepper and dry ginger to the ports of Arabia. For some time 
the Firingis observed these termt; but when the fort was com- 
pleted, they prohibited his trading in those articles, and b^n 
agun to practise all kinds of tyranny and persecution upon- the 
followers of Isl&m. 

In like manner, the Jews of Franghir (Cnmganore), observing 
the weakness of the Samuri, advanced their foot beyond the 
proper limit, and made a great many Muhammadans drink the 
cup of martyrdom. The S4muri, repenting of his concessions, 
marched towards Crauganore, and so entirely extirpated the 
'Jews that not a trace of them was found in that land. After 
this, joined by all the Musulm&ns of Paln4d, he proceeded to 
K4Ukot, and laid siege to the fort of the Firingis, which he 
reduced with great difficulty. This increased the power and 
pride of the Palnddis, who, according to the terms of the 
original agreement with the Firingis, began to send their ships 
foil of pepper, dry ginger, etc., to the ports of Arabia. 

In the year 938 a.h. (1331 a.d.) the Firinjgis founded a fort 
at Jalidt, six kot from Sdlikot, and prevented the sailing of the 
Painddi vessels. About the same time, during the reign of 
Burhdn Nizdm Shdh, the Christians built a fort at Bivadanda, 
near the port of Ghaul, and took up their residence there. In 
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the reign of Snlt&n Bahidur Sh4h of Gajar&t, 941 a.h. (1534 
A.D.)y they took possession of the ports of Swalh, Dam4n and 
Did, which belonged to the Kings of Gujardt, and in the year 
943 A.H. (1536 A.D.) they tully established themselves at Cran- 
ganore by force of arms. 

At this time Sultdn Salim of Rum determined to expel the 
Firingis from the ports of India, and make himself master of 
them. With this view, in the year 944 a.h. (1537 a.d.), he 
despatched his minister, Sulaim&n B&dsh4h, in command of one 
hundred vessels, and he, having wrested the port of Aden from 
Shaikh ’Anir, son of Shaikh D4ud, whom he put to death, 
sailed to the port of Did, and there made preparations for war. 
He was nearly victorious, but, for want of provisions and treasure, 
he was obliged to return unsuccessful to Rum. 

In the year 963 a.h. (1666 a.d.) the Tars4s (Christians) were 
in possession of the ports of Hurmdz, Muskat, Sumatra, Malacca, 
Mangalore, Negapatam, Barcelore, Ceylon, and Bengal, to the 
very borders of China. In all these places they built their forts. 
But Sultdn ^Ali Hai captured the fort of Sumatra from them, and 
the chief of Ceylon also, having subdued the Firingis, expelled 
them from his dominions. The Sdmuri, chief of Kalikot, being 
much harassed, sent his ambassadors to 'AH *Adil Shdh and 
Murtazd Niz&in Shah, instigating them to wage a lioly war 
against, the Firingis and turn them out of their country. 

In 979 A.H. (1670 a.d.) the SdmuH besieged the fort of 
J&lidt, and Niz&m Sh&h and 'Adil Shdh besieged that of Rivi* 
danda. The former, through his courage, was successfiil in 
capturing the fort ; but the latter, on account of the infidelity of 
their servants, who were deceived by the temptations which the 
Firingis offered them, returned without fulfilling their object. 

Fri>m this time the Christians became more audacious in their 
persecution of the Muhammadans, in so far that they stretched out 
their rapacious hands to plunder on their return from Jedda some 
ships of the Emperor Jaldlu-d din Muhammad Akhar, which 
had sailed to Mecca without their permission, and they treated the 
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Mawlmliui lyith gnat Mnrity and amtempt. Thej bant down 
tba port of 'ilCdilib&d Faiiin, whieb bdonged to *dUil Sh&h, 
and antimlj daatnjod it. In the gake of menhanta, they alto 
eame to Dibal, and wiahed, by eonning and deedtfiil meana, to 
obtain poaaceaion of it ; bat ita chief, Ehwiya' ’Alin*! MaHk, a 
mt rehant of Shfria, b^g awan of thnr viewa, killed one hun- 
dred and fifty of thw nten of tank, and devoted himaelf to 
eztingaiah the fin «f nuaehief. 

tf Uu EngSth Power wt Jadia. 

Be it known to men of enrioaity that from the d^te that the 
ahipa of the Emperor Jal&la-d din Mahammad Akbar wen seiaed 
by the Ghriatiana, the aending of veeaels to the porta of Arabia 
and Persia was entinly eloeed, not only in the Dakhin and Bengal, 
bat in other ^rovinees of Hinddst&n, because it was considered 
beneath (he nyal dignity to enter into treaties with the Firingk, 
and to send them without entering into any nnderstanding was to 
throw lives and pnperty into danger. The Emperor’s nobles, 
however, sach as Naiw&b ’Abda-r Bahim Kh&n Eb&n-khhninr, and 
others, having entered into an agreement with them, used to send 
thw own ships, and affiiira eonUnued in this coarse for soma time. 
When the Emperor Nura*d din Muhammad Jahingir ascended 
the throne of Dehli, there existed great discord and animosity 
l^etween the Christians of Portngal, France, etc. Thirsting after 
the blood of each other, they read together the same evil book of 
hatred and malice. Contrary to the manner in which they had been 
treated, the Emperor granted the English a spot in Surat for the 
erection 6f a ftetory. This was (he first settlement which the 
English made on the coasts of India. Before this, they also 
occasionally bronght thrir caigoea to the ports of Hinddst&n, and 
havipg sold them there, returned to thrir native country. After- 
wards, th^ also began to establish their fhetories at different 
places in the Dakhin and Bmigal. In the time of Anrangieb 
’Alamgir, they founded the eity of Calcutta, an account of which 
haabeen giyen above, and requires no repetition. 
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Bttitk <if Novdb Jtua^br ^<mg, mm Nmtdb Jfudmu-l 

MvOt Autf (XfA*« daughter, ttUh Jd'awdh Jnwdrd^ KMa, 

tf Oepdmau, a deteendtmt ef Bo^um ItUtm Khdn, 

Vamih Malaffitf Jang, gnuidsoo of N*w4b Nia&mu*! Hoik 
Aaaf Jdh, at the iiutigation of Hunun Dost Khin, aiiat duHidi, 
a resident of Ark4t (Aroot), joined the French of Phdljari (Pon* 
dieherry), and invaded Anw4ra>d din Khdn Shahtoiat Jang of 
Oopdmau, who had been governor of Ark&t from the time of the 
said Nawib Niz4ma*l Mulk, with the intention of wresting the 
place from him. A great battle ensued. Naw&b Shahimat Jang, 
however, having fought vety boldly, and given proof of his valonr, 
fell in the field. Naw&b Niz&mu-d daula N&sir Jang, the second 
son of Naw&b Asaf J&h, who had succeeded him in the chiefrhip 
of the Dakhin after his death, on receiving the news of the defeat 
of his sister's son, marched to punish Muzaffiir Jang wHh a body 
of 70,000 horse and a /he of foot-soldiers. Having reached the 
pert of Ph&ijari, he engaged in battle on the 26th of Rabrn-l 
&khir, 1163 a.h. (24th March, 1750 a.d.), and became victorious. 
Muzaffiur Jang was captured alive. Niz&inn-l Mulk passed the 
whole rainy season in Ark&t. 

The French of Ph&ljari, having made a confederacy with 
Himmat £h&n and other A%h&n chiefr of the Carnatic^ and 
servants of Niz&mu-d daula, made them blind to the obligations 
th^ owed to their master, with the temptation of land and 
riches. These ungrateful people prepared to take cunning and 
deceitful nfeasures, and joming with the Christian French of 
Phdljarf; made an attack in fbe night of the 16th Muharram, 
1164 A.H. (19th Nov. 1760 a.dI). They made Naw&b Nia&mu-d 
daula drink the red cup of martyrdom, and after his death the 
smd Afgh&ns and French raised MuzaSar Jang to the chief- 
ship of the Dakhin. This Naw&b, with a body of the A%h&ns, 
went to Phfiljari, and having employed a great number of the 
Ohristufn French, purchased their support of himself. In the 
same year be proceed with aa army of tbe A%h&iu and tha 
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F rench to Haidar&b&d, and passing through Ark&t, entered the 
territory of the former tribe. 

By the revolution of time a difference arose between Mn- 
zaffar Jang and the Afgh&ns, which turned to open hostiliiy. 
On the 17th Babru*l awwal of the said year, both parties 
prepared for battle. On one side stood Muzaffar Jang and 
the French, and on the other the Afgh&ns. Himmat TShin 
and the other Afgh&n chiefs suffered the consequences of .ingrati- 
tude, and were slain. Muzaffar Jang also, having received a 
wound in his eye-ball, hastened to his grave. After this the 
French entered the service of 'Amiru-1 Main&lik Sal&bat Jang, 
the third son of Asaf J&h, and having obtained possession of 
Shik&knl (Ghicacole), R&jbandar, etc., they acquired great 
strength. Their sway extended to different parts of the DidLhin. 
For a long time they had kept up an intercourse with this 
province, but nobody took them into service. Muzaffar J^ang 
was the first who employed them, and brought them into land 
belonging to Muhammadans. 

When the French had reached this degree of power, the 
English, who are ever on thirst for their blood, also ventured to 
encroach upon the territories belonging to the Emperor. Having 
taken possession of some parts of the Dakhin, they made them- 
selves master of the fort of Surat, and erected strong factories 
in Bengal. They obtained orders from the Court of ’"Xlamgir 
for the exemption from tax of their goods, and they firmly 
settled in Bengal. As the French had put Naw&b Anw&m-d 
din Kh&n, of 6op&mau, Governor of Ark&t, to death, and having 
nominally chosen a person as chief, had gained ground in the 
Dakhin, Naw&b Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n, his son, made jriendship 
with the English officers, who in all respects gave him their 
assistance, and used their best efforts to extirpate the French. In 
1174 A«H. (1760 A.D.) they laid siege to the fort of Phfiljari, and 
having wrested it from the hands of the French, levelled all the 
buildings in it with the ground. Shik&kul, Bijbandar, and other 
possessions of the French, the conquest of which was beyond all 
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expectation, fell of themeeWee into their bands. Naw&b Mn- 
hammad ’All Eh&n Mansur Jang, by the favour of the English, 
became governor of Ark&t, under the title of W&l&j&h Amiru-1 
Hind Muhammad *AIi Eh&u Bah&dur Mansur JaOg. He gave 
himself up to the guidance of the English officers, and spent his 
whole life in the enjoyment of pleasure and delight. At present 
the territoiy of Ark&t, like Bengal, is under the sway of the 
English, as will be shown hereafter. 

CXL. 

TARrKH-I SHA'H 'ALAM 

OF 

MANir LAL. 

[Thb author of this little work was Manu L&l or Mun4 Lil, son 
of Bah&dur Singh Munshi, Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. extends to 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign, and at the end Sir Henry 
has written, Imperfect as usual.’’ It is the most common life 
of this Emperor, and was used by Colonel Francklin fonhiS'Life 
of Sh&h ’Alam.] 


CXLL 

SHAH 'ALAM-NAMA 

OF 

GHULAM ’ALf KHAN. 

This life of Sh&h ’Alam was written by a Mughal named Ghul&m 
’AU Kh&n, who was formerly in the service of Prince Mirz& 
Jaw&n Bakht Bah&dur Sh&h. It gives at the end the date 6f 
the death of Sh&h ’Alam, but the history iu reality stops far 
short of that event, just previous to the blinding of the Emperor 
by Ghul&m K&dir in 1788 a.D. This work also was used by 
Colonel Francklin. 

SiZB— 8 by 6 inches, 252 pages of 13 lines each. 
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OXLII. 

IMifDTJ-S SA’iCDAT 

OV 

MfB QHULAM 'ALf. 

This work was composed in 1223 a.h. (1808 a.d.), by Ohul&m 
'Ali Bazwi [or according to Mr. Morley,* Mir Qhul&m *AU 
Nakawi bin Ssiyid Muhammad Akmsl Eh&n] at the request of 
Col. Baillie, Besidsnt at Lucknow. It contains an account of 
the Nawdhs of Oudh, fiom Sa'ddat Kh4n to Sa'&dat *AIi, and 
gives some particulars regarding the transactions in Bohilkhand 
which make it worthy of perusal. It also gives many interesting 
details relative to the affairs of Hinddstdn, the Mahrattas, 
the Durr&ni Afgh&ns, the Niz&ms, the Sikhs, etc. The work 
concludes with the arrival of Lord Minto as Govemor-Oeneral 
in 1807 A.i>. I have heard that there is another work of the 
same author, called either Sa'idat or Mddan-i Sa'ddai, 

which goes over the same ground, but in much greater detaiL 
The author g^ves the following account of himself When he 
was eight years did, he was summoned by bis &ther from Bai 
Bareilly to Sh&h-Jah4n&b4d, where, though he was placed under 
tutors, his idleness prevented him acquiring any knowledge. In 
consequence of Ghnlim K4dir’e proeeMings, bis fiuher left Dehli 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and' our author tepwred to Lucknow, 
where, instead of devoting himself to his studies, he became a 
great opponent of the learned men of the city, and vainly tried 
to argue with them npon ftlse and insnfieient premises ; never* 
theless, he thus, by questionable and illicit means, mansged to 

> [Cstaiogos, ^ M.] 
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acqniie a liitla tnie knowledge. Meanwhile the newe arrived of 
hie fiither'a death in the Dakhin, after having performed hie 
pilgrimageii He wae thus forced to visit and remidn in that 
eountiy for the period of seven jMrSy after which he returned to 
his native land. He says he mentions all these circumstances 
in order to excuse his sad deficiency of learned acquirements.’’ 

Size of MS. 8vo., 646 pages of 15 lines each. [This work has 
been printed at Lucknow.] 

BXTnACT. 

Death qf Sh^d'u-d daula. 

[There are many stories current about the disease with 
which the Naw&b ShujdVd daula was affected ; some of them 
opposed to all reason, and others so unworthy of credence that 
they are not worthy of beings recorded. What was constantly 
afiirmed iS| that he had a bubo [khiydrdk) which suppurated. 
Ointment was applied to it| but so &r from healing; the wound 
grew worse from day to day. He lived for a month and thirteen 
days at Faiz&bfid, during which time, that form which had been 
noted for its stalwart proportions grew thin and slender as a 
thread; and his arms looked like reed pens in his sleeves. He 
died on the night of the 14th Zi-1 ka'da, 1188 a.u. (1775 a.d.).]^ 

^ [lliere if no oonfinnttum in tliii work or in the Tdrikh^i Umtptri. of the itorr 
told in the Siyaru^l M^Ut^hkhirin about flkfli Rahmat Sh&n*a daughter. The 
Mm&t k ipeeifle, and aaje that he died of a iwelling esUed in Hindi M 
(bubo).] 
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CXLIIL 

niga^r-nama-i hind 

OF 

SAIYID GHULAM 'ALf. 

[This work was written by Saiyid Ghul&m 'AU, the author of 
the preceding work. He states in his Pre&ee that he wrote 
the *Imddu-s 8a*ddatf containing memoirs of the ancestors of 
Yaminu-d daula, Niz&mu-l Mulk, Naw£b Sa’&dat, 'AH Kh£n 
Bah&dur Mub&riz Jang, at Colonel John Bailhe^'s^ (suggestion, 
by whom it was highly approved of on perusal. At his patron's 
recommendation, he then went away in expectation of employ- 
ment, and after spending a short interval at .Gawnpore and 
Gorakhpur, came to Faiz&b&d, where he, for certain reasons, re- 
mained a considerable time. During his stay, he longed for an 
opportunity of sending his patron some present, by which he 
hop^ to be recalled to his presence; when he had the good 
fortune io hear from a person of known veracity, who had been 
present at all the engagements, and had seen with his own eyes 
a whole world turned topsy-turvy, and whose name he says shall 
be disclosed on fitting occasions, an account of the battle be- 
tween the chief of the Dakhinis, Bad&sheo B&o Bh&o and the 
Sh&h Ahmad Sh&h Abd&Ii. Although these events had been 
chronicled in the '^Jmddu-B Sd'ddat, yet they were not equally 
well authenticated nor so fully detailed, being merely recorded 
briefly, and in conformity with conflicting statements. They 
were introduced among the exploits of Naw&b Shuji^u-d daula 

> [Major Fuller's translation oalla liim ** Mr. John Bayle]r.’*] 
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Bah&dor; bat m the mein objeet of the work was somethin^ 
else, many important fimts were omitted ; conseqaently he had 
determined to eompose a separate little book re^r^ng this 
wondtoas inmdent. Partly from the bent of his own inclinations, 
and partly for the sake of pleasing Oolonel Baillie, of whose taste 
&r historieal researehes he was well aware, he wrote these few 
pages, and styled them the Nigar-nAma-i Sind. He concludes 
with a hope that that gentleman will hare the kindness to peruse 
his work, and that the public will charitably excuse all its faults 
and ftilinga, etc. 

In a subsequent page the author informs ns (hat his authority 
was a hrdhmm of the Dakhin, named B4o Ebshi Bbo,* who was 
in the senriee of Nawbb Shujb’u-d danla of Ondh, and was 
present at the interview which the Mahratta envoy Bhawbnf 
Shankar had with him'.* “ He related just whatever happened 
> before his eyes, and the writer of tl^ese lines clothed the facts 
detailed to him without increase or decrease in the garb of 
phraseology.'’ 

This woik travels over some of the ground already covered by 
the Tdrikh-i Jhrdhim Khdn, and there are strong indications that 
our author had access to that work when he wrote this. The 
Tirikh-i Jbrdhim Mdn was finished in 1786 a.d. The Nigdr- 
ndma bears no date, but it was written after the ’Imddu-a Sa’ddat, 
which was not finished till 1808 a.h. So the oral information 
which the author received roust have been reminiscences of more 
than twenty years’ standing. This work is written in much 
greater detml than the Tdrikh-i Ibrdltim Khdn, and the language 
is more laboured and high fiown. 

The whole work was translated for Sir H. H. Elliot by the 
late Major Fuller, and firom that translation the following 
Extracts have been taken. 

Size — 6 inches by 4, 280 pages of 9 lines each.] 

* [8«» p. 277.] 
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BXTBAOn. 

AJkmod SMh't Review of hie Army. 

The eTflr4rianiiphftnt army of the Sh&h, eouristing of twenty- 
fi)iir corps, eaeh of which consisted of 1200 horsemen, were drawn 
np, armed and accoutred, at the foot of the monnd, under the 
command of the nnder-mentioned ohieft: Barkhdrd&r Ehdn, 
Ashrala4 Waxr4 Shih Wall S3i4n, Sard4r-i Sard&rin Sarddr 
'Jah4n Ehin, Bhih Pasand Kh&n, Ifasir Eh&n Bnlfich, Baric- 
h&rcUir Khda Sakma’ah, Zamralah Eh4n E41war4gh4s{, and 
Mnrdd Kh4a an Irdni Mnghal. Ont of the whole 24,000 horse- 
men, 6000 were ghuldme,^ who were encamped all round the royal 
parilion at the distance of half a koe ; and the rest of the army 
was tanged under the above-named leaders. Two thousand 
camels for the transport of ehdhbu, eadi camel carrying one, 
ehUtbe (a swivel-gun) and two ihdMnehie (men to serve it), as 
well as 40 pieces of ordnance, and several camds laden with 
rockets, were counted among the royal 'troops. Along with 
Naw4b Shuji’n-d daula Bah4dnr were 2000 cavaliy, 2000 in- 
fontiy, and 20 guns. of different calibre; and vnth Niyilm-d 
danla 6000 cavaliy and 8000 Bohilla in&ntiy. * * Along with 
Davindl Shdn and H4fisn-1 Mnlk H4fix Bahmat Kh4n were 
eonnted 18^000 Bdiilla in&ntiy, 8000 or 4000 cavaliy, and 
soma guns; whUe with Ahmad Kh4a Bangash Fanmkh4b4di 
there were only 2000 hoiM and foot altogether, besides camp 
foUowers and attendants and a few guns. 

The total foiee on this side was rsokoned at 40,000 cavaliy and 
several thousand in&ntiy ; ont of whidi number 40,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infimtiy*. Tlie men of the royal army wwce of seveial 

< niiinMn«»bsswfatak*nr"Omorttt M«Mps«r«snli7,e00O1 
mm vwt sMUml* jkhsMid Aih** umj mmUM it M awSw.** MUtru I 
Muiaitat. TMi ssItocHyUiiilr sgews ■■ to ths wterrfie mi 
«iaiw4wlTidllihlGnMHwi dhwttwwfosJWSfrfr eOet wJwetfcsis—sotss.] 

* [lCi««r TiOm wm b ieef* sbNt Ois pMMSi^ isd eiett bb taMhlbe b 
|MMiL Thm MMi to be NM weWM b tbs tast Ihssem^mni 
btiM “ThsiAob siiVHWMtoltoM^CeO tato I 
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different denominations. First, Darrdnis of the same tribe as the 
Shdh, every one of whom might be well called iron-hearted, and 
a smasher of the hardest rook ; second, Kazalb&shis, all of whom 
were equal in strength and martial prowess to Rustam and 
Narim&n ; third, E&bnlis, who used the sher-boehahs^ all youths 
with ftames sturdy as elephants, and mounted on steeds of foreign 
breed, looking like mountains and accustomed to traverse the 
desert; fourth, the valiant and devoted ghuldm and 4000 
ihdhinchis^ well-drilled and expert shots, two of whom rode one 
cameL These made up 24,000 cavalry, .and there were also 4000 
ihdhinehls, who were reckoned the most warlike force, and used 
to receive* subsistence money from the presence. Their names 
were inscribed on a roll in the Bakhskl^s ofSce; they were 
all picked and experienced soldiers of proved oonrage and loyalty, 
and strong, valiant and impetuous warriors. Besides, there was 
a force not taken into account, which was styled the corps of 
patims^ for in company with each Dnrr&ni were four patim 
horsemen. The corps was intended solely for harassing and 
pillaging the enemy ; and hence, after the Dorr&nis made a charge 
in the heat of a battle, the yMm% followed in rear of them, and 
prosecuted their attacks. These same Abd&Ii yaiim used to be 
employed for the purpose of cutting off supplies, and making 
predatoiy forays, and whatever spoil fell into their hands, they 
were allowed to retain, but no subsistence was granted them 
by government. 


Bmew of the Troop%. 

Sadisheo R4o Bh4o, having heard the news that the Sh4h 
had been holding a review of his troops, and that the royal army 
resembling the waves of the sea was preparing to move, came 
several marches this ride of Eunjp6ra, and had an inspection of 

40,000 foot-tdUSm, eat of whieh thirty thooMad moonted tad tm theoiand dit- 
anmated men, hiiTing (piftoli) of Khbol, and two thonmiid imali gnni, 

carried by eaiaela, belonged to the King. Xhdie nnmben were aaeertained from the 
oSloeri in chaige of the royal reoorda.*'] 
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hia own aoldiety. In effect, the master of the army (terrible 
fn>m its numbers as the day of judgment) belonging to the B4o 
in queaUon was according to the undeivnientioned detail Ibr&him 
Eh&n, besides the body of horsemen mentioned below, of whom 
only 2000 iuscompanied him, had 9000 G&rdi carbineers, with fpur 
pieces of ordnance to every 1000 men. His fiill complement was 
6000 cavalry ; ^ Malhdr B&o Holkar, 5000 cavalry ; Jhankfiji 
Sindhia, 10,000 ; App&ji Qaikaw&r, 3000 ; Jaswant B&o Panwdr, 
2000 ; Shamsher Bah&dnr, 3000 Pildji, J£ddn's son, 3000 ; 
Bithal Sheo Deo, 3000 ; Balwant Rio, a half-brother of Bbio, 
who, on all trying occasions, dashed forward in advance of the 
latter, 7000 ; Biswis Bio’s private .ritilaht 5000 ; and Appiji 
Mingesiah, 2000. In a word, there mustered 51,000 warlike 
cavalry, suitably armed aud mounted, and 11,0()0 infiintry, 
together with the Girdi carbineers, 200 pieces of artillery, and 
camels carrying rockets, and several others sambirakt. The arms, 
horses, and equipments of this force were in such excellent order, 
that no one of the royal or Hindistaui armies had ever reached 
so high a state of discipline. Out of all the. irregular troops 
accompanying Biswis Bio and the body of Ghorghori Dbol 
horsemen, there were neatly 20,000 cavaliy, as well as 2000 
Bijpit horse, along with the mUl» of the Bijas of Eachhwiba 
and Bithor, and other people belonging to the forces of different 
chiefe of Hindi extraction, who had mostly, through feu of the 
ravages of the Dakhinis, put the ring of obedience in their ears, 
and deeming submission to these chiefs the means of escape from 
disaster, hastened zealously to comply with their instructions 
As for Nirad* Shanku, who had bem left behind witli 6000 
cavalry and a small quantity of milituy stores, with a view to 
protect the city of Dehli, hu detachment was in addition te 
this. It is a well-known fiust that the whole Dakhin came along 
with Bhdo, and I therefore assert, that however large the equip- 

> [“ IlnfiMm KliSa Oticli lisd 2000 and 0000 Olidt foet-ioldicn, with gnat 
and four largo caanont. The Mahrttta diicfi’ owa eavalry aumbcred 6000 aten.'*— 
Mhhdrn.l ITNAeMer.] 

» “[TtrO.”— A**Wr.] 
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ment sod army which has beeo enumerated may kppMft ** 
a trifle after alL 


Entrenched Campt, 

Haring at last reached Pinipat, the Bh&o encompassed that 
mtj, and having r^Iarly encamped his army around i^ gave 
directions for the excavation of a ditch all round his own camp. 
Immediately after the promulgation of the order, the men 
i^iplied themselves vigorously to the work, and having in a very 
short space of time dug a ditch twenty yards broad, and deeper 
than the height of an elephant, made it their saf^uard against 
the enemy’s fire, and having thus gained confidence, held their 
ground with firmness and intrepidity. Bhdo having fixed upon 
this place in his own mind as the scene of strife and tnmnit, 
took up his quarters there, and planting bis artillery at intervals 
connected by chains all along the ditch, closed the path of 
access against the enemy. The Sh&h having likewise arrived at 
the head of his army, terrible as the day of judgment, within a 
distance of four hoe, directed the excavation of an ordinary ditch, 
such as was usually dug every day. The pioneers, agreeably to 
orders, dug a ditch according to custom, and placed along the 
Iwink of it an abattis of dhik trees, or whatever else they could 
find; but as a longer stay was expected here than at other places, 
the excavation of a larger ditch than usual was undertaken. 

The Ehio nukee Ocertnrce for Peace. 

Bhdo, notwithstanding his vast pomp, mighty valour, and 
nuaisrons associates, lost heart, and beholding the form of adver- 
sity in the minor of his understanding, let slip the cord of 
flnuness from his hand, and* knocked at the door of humble 
solicitation with the utmost importunity. E&sb( B&j, who is 
the narrator of these Incidents, has thus related the stoiy: 
** An individual by name Ganesh Pandit, who occupied the post 
of ncwswriter on behalf of the above-mentioned Bdo at the 
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Gouri of Naw4b Shuji'a-d dsok Bofaddor, and enjoyed tlie 
honour of being admitted to his presence, began, after the occur- 
rence of these erents, to make OTcrtures for peace at the instance 
of the aforesaid Bio. Most of the Hindi notes in the Mahratta 
dialect he wrote to me with his* own hand, and the pith of their 
contents was this : * Do you solicit His Highness, and uigently 
persuade him to this course^ viz., in combination with Ashrafii-l 
Wuzr4 (Sh4h Wali Eh&n), to throw open the door of peace to 
me, and if a peace be concluded, immense favours shall be shown 
him in return for it/ Accordingly, on one occasion he sent His 
Highness the impression of his hand in saffron, together with a 
sworn agreement, and a white Dakhinl turban, with a satjteeh 
studded with diamonds, by way of an interchange of turbans, 
and I presented it for the anspioions inspection. From this side 
likewise the customary present was made in return, and by de- 
grees I brought His Highness’s mind to this, that he entered 
into a consultation with Ashrafu-1 Wuzrd on the subject ; and 
whatever appeared in writing between them was always addressed 
to Asluafu4 Wuzri through the medium of your humble servant. 
[JLesp conmUiatiom ^pam the prcpocal'] After all, the communi- 
cations led to nothing.'* 
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OXLIV. 

MUNTAKHABU-T TAWARFEH 

ow 

sadasukh. 

Author Manshf Sad&sukh DahUwf^ whose poetical title was 
Niyiz. 

This is a history of India from the time of the Ghaanividee to 
the closing scenes of the Mughal Empire, and the accession of 
Akbar 11. It is written with much personal knowledge of the 
later transactions, into which the English begin at last to be 
introduced. It includes at the end of the first Book an 
account of the revenues of the later Mughal Empire, with a few 
geographical particulars more intelligibly recorded than is usual 
with Hiiiddstdni authors; and an account of the B4jas of the 
northern hills, R&jput4ua and the Dakhin, and their respective 
dominions, at the end of the second Book. Though it is not 
mentioned in the Preface, we learn from several parts of the work 
that it was composed in the year 1234 a.h* (1818-19 a.d.)* 
Sad&sukh opens his history with a critical account of Firishta's 
ante-Muhamniadan j^riod, which he condemns as in every respect 
untrustworthy; but after that he follows him implicitly to the 
time of Akbar. * The history of the minor monarchies is entirely 
abstracted from that author, and he divides his work in the same 
manner. When be reaches the earlier Mughal moiiarchs, he avails 
himself of the other ordinary sources of information, and inter- 
sperses his accounts with anecdotes, in which the principal actors 
are represented as Jah&ngir, Shili Jah&n and other noted Indian 
characters ; but in reality the stories are familiar in the East as 
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•howiag ih« jnstie^ ingenuity, eletnenoj, or rigonr of older and 
man celebrated potentates, such as Suliumin and Nanshirw&n. 
These misrepresentations probably arise more from ignoranoe than 
design. 

The real ralne of the work oommenoes only from the reign of 
Sh&h *AIam, and indeed the author etates that it was chiefly his 
object to write a full and connected history of the period com- 
mencing with Bsh&dnr Shdh to his own time, in which he has 
been, it must be confessed, entirely successful ; but that in order 
to render the work complete as a General History of India, he 
freely extracted a brief account of the sereral countries and kings 
of India from every historical composition procurable in his time, 
and especially from Firishta, from whom he confesses he hi» 
copied verbatim even where he suspected error. Where he 
quotes original works, as the TArihh-i Ouzida and Tabakit-i 
NAtiri, it is evident tliat he obtmns them second-hand from 
Firishta. 

The author was bom at DeliK, and died at an advanced age at 
Allihbbdd subsequent to the introduction of our rule. It is 
anderstood that he was employed at the close of last century 
under the British Government in some official capacity at Ghunar. 
He wrote several other works and treatises besides this history, 
among which the Tambihu-t jAhilin, which contains an account 
of the Hindfl Sh&stras, customs and tribes, is exceedingly useful, 
and exhibits great powers of observation. Much is of an aaecdo- 
tieal character, but is not leas valuable on that account. 

The same title which this history bears is usually given to the 
TAriih-i BadaAni. Another contains a history of Timdr and 
Shdh Rukh Mfrxi, with letters written by the latter to the 
Emperor of China, in which he endeavours to effect his conver- 
uon to the Muhammadan fitith. It also contrins the Mughal’s 
eorrespondenee with Saiyid Khixr £b4n. Emperor of Dehli, and 
has an appendix giving an account of Tranaoxiana. Another is 
this MHHtakhab-i Be badat. 

The author tells us that when released from his official duties^ 
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he went, at the age of sixty-five, to reside at Allfihibdd. For 
the period of ten years fiwm that time he engaged himself in 
literaiy ooenpations, and wrote, like another Lncilins, no lees 
than 125,000 lines of verse in Persian, TJidfi and BhfikhI, besides 
nesrly 5000 pages of prose. 

It was after these labonrs that he oommeneed his BBstoiy, in 
which he professes not to have followed the plan of other his- 
torians, “who, being in the service of powerful kings, have 
obtained reward and promotion by their flMteries — ^have made 
mountains out of mole-hitls, and suns out of atoms. He, on the 
contrary, who had one foot in the grave, and wished for no other 
recompense than the praise of honest men, who coveted no bread 
but that which the Almighty might be pleased to give him, who 
had no object in glozing his irarrative with lies and mi8ie|Hre- 
sentations, and whose only remaining ambition was to leave a 
good name behind him, was determined to write without fitar 
or fikvour.” 

Under this declaration, it is gratifying to find him ‘taking every 
opportunity to praise the English, expressing his gratitude for 
the evils fix>m which they had saved his country, and contrasting 
their administration with that of the Muhammadans. With a 
spirit unusual with his countrymen, which his secure residence 
at All&hdb&d enabled him to express without reserve, he thus 
records his opinions at the end of the first introductory eh^er : 
“ At this time there is neither B&l nor Rija, nor Mnsulmln, but 
only Mahrattas, Firingis and Sikhs. Qod forbid that the Firingis 
should imitate the Musulm&ns in carrying on a holy war against 
infidels I else to poor people it would be a sore day of judgment. 
Ghtd be praised that those wretches are now the suflerers ! From 
the day that the rule of the English has been estaUished, even 
the wing of a gnat has not been injured by the blast Although 
it must be acknowledged that employment in their service is as 
rare as a phoenix, yet there is extreme security under them. I 
have myself seen the depredations of the Afghins ronnd Ddtii 
snd Mattra. God defend us* from them ! It niakes the very 
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hair of the body atand on end to think of them. Two hundred 
thoneand men were destroyed in 'these massacres, and the hordes 
of the enemy were without number. Such atrocities, forsooth, 
were perpetrated in compliance with their religion and law ! 
What cared they for the religion, the law, the honour and repu- 
tation of the innocent sufferers P It was enough for such bigots 
that splendour accrued by their deeds to the faith of Muhammad 
and'M!” 

[A large portion of this work has been translated for Sir H. 
M. Elliot by a mumhl, including the histories of the Niz&m- 
Sh&hi and Eutb-Sh4h{ dynasties, the history of Malabar taken 
from the T»^atu-l Miy'dhuHn, some particulars relating to the 
rulers of Nip&l, etc., for which there is no room in this Volume.] 

The author dirides his history, according to the fanciful 
language of Eastern authors, into two palaces (ka$r). The first 
is subdivided into two mansions (mahall)^ the second into ten 
mansions and six chambers (ahcin, which in the second Book 
are called by some oversight lu^ra), 

CONTBRTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Introductions, p. 6— Book I., in two Chapters : 
Chap. i. The Ghaznivides, p. 44 ; ii. The Kings of Dehli, p. 
80. — Book II. in ten Chapters: Chap. i. in six Sections: Sec. 1. 
The Bahmani Sovereigns, p. 880; 2. The 'Adil-Sh&his, p. 986; 
3. The Niz&m-Sh&his, p. 1008; 4. The Kutb-Sh&his, p. 1038; 
6. The Tm&d-Sh4h(s, p. 1070 ; 6. The Barid-Sh&his, p. 1074; 
Chap. ii. The Kings of Gujardt, p. 1096; iii. The Kings of 
Mdlwdf'p. 1108 ; iv. I^e Rulers of Khandesh, p. 1156 ; v.- The 
Kings of Bengal, p. 1186; vi. The Kings of Jannpfir, p. 1200 ; 
vii. The Kings of Thatti, p. 1214 ; viii. The Kings of Mnitdn, 
p. 1236 ; ix. The Kings of Kashmir, p. 1248 ; x. The Rulers 
of Mttabir, p. 1314. 

Size — Svo., 1357 pzges, with 15 lines to a page. 

I know of only one copy of Saddsukh's history, a very illegible 
autograph of the author, in the possession of his fismily at Alldh- 
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&b&d. From this my own was taken, and from the work being 
altogether unknown elsewhere, it may be presumed there is no 
other. 

EXTRACTS. 

8hujd*u-d daula. 

Shuja'a-d daula (after his defeat by Sh&h 'Alam and the 
English) went to consult with Ahmad Khan Bangash. In reply 
to Shujd'u-d daula, Ahmad Khin Bangash said, ** I recommend 
you to go to the English attended by only one or two hundred 
unarmed men, and entertain no fear, because they are very wise 
and liberal, and it is not to be expected that they will treat you 
otherwise than in a becoming manner.'"' Shuj&*u-d daula, after 
deliberation, saw that the old man was right, and agreed with 
him that what he had said was best. I have got with me,'' 
he said, some very valuable -presents to. give them. The fact 
is, two boys of noble extraction, ten or twelve years of age, 
who belong, perliaps, to the family of tlie King of England, 
have fallen into my hands, and I have regarded them with much 
greater care and affection than my own sons. They are much 
pleased with me, and they have promised that, if I take them to 
their own people, they will do me much good. Although no 
dependence can be placed upon the words of boys, yet I seb no 
other chance of success. I will go to the English according to 
your suggestions. liCt the event be what it may, I will launch 
my boat on the water." The Naw^ib, having left Ahmad Khin, 
proceeded in that direction with about one thousand of his 
Servants, including hjs own family. It happened that at this 
time Lord Clive, who was a very experienced officer, had just 
arrived from England, and had proceeded from Calcutta to 
All&h&bdd, on the part of the Honourable Company to settle 
pending disputes, and to obtain the liberty of the two boys 
who had been taken by Shuj&’n-d daula. When the Nawib 
arrived at Naw&b-ganj, which is six kos from Allihab&d, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Stacy, and some other officers in the Sing’s service, 
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came to receire him. The English gentlemen took off their 
hats, and showed all marks of respect, according to the custom 
of their country, and behaved with great affability. They stood 
before him closing their hands together. After that, they con- 
ducted him with great honour into the fort of All&h&b&d. At 
this Sh&h ’Xlam changed colour. What passed in his mind he 
knew alone. There is no room to say more about it. All ibis 
honour and respect which the English showed to the Nawib 
were very disgusting to Sh4h 'iflam. 

Beni Bah&dur, who had gone towards the district of Bisw&ra 
and Lucknow, also came with* all speed, and sought the pro- 
tection of the English^ fearing lest, by being separated from 
Shuj&*u-d daula, some mischief might be&ll him. After showing 
every hospitality and respect, the English intimated to the 
Nawib that they would not take the country which formerly 
belonged to him. Shuj&’u-d daula surrendered both the boys 
whom he had kept with such care to Lord Clive. The Govemor- 
Oeneral sent them to England, and after this it was proposed 
to the Naw&b, that at all times the English army would be 
ready to assist him, and so it would be kept at his disposal 
wherever he chose to place it ; he should therefore make a pro- 
vision for their pay from the revenue of his territory. Thus it 
was agreed that the Naw&b should take ten anoB in the rupee, 
and should give up six aim on account of the army. 

^ This being done, the English recommended Sh&h ’Alam to 
him, saying that he had separated himself from the Naw4b» 
and had taken their side only with a view to his own interest, 
and that the*Naw&b ought to assist him by making some pro- 
vision for his maintenance. The districts of All&h&b&d, Kora, 
and Karra, might be made over to him. At this time Shnji’u«d 
daula was a mere cipher. Whatever he received he considered 
as the gift of God, and was satisfied. Such honours and distin- 
guished treatment were beyond bis expectation, and he knew not, 
as somebody says, “ Whether all this was reality or a dream.'* 
He esteemed it a fiivour of Providence to see himsdf in sneh a 
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fortunate state after his distress. What could he do, had be not 
accepted P He agreed to the proposals of the English with all 
his heart. He said that he was a slare of that noble house, and 
he should be yeiy happy to render it any assistance in his power. 

After this the English were going to submit another question. 
But the Haw&b, interrupting them, said, if they wished to 
recommend him to foigire that ungrateful wretch, he would not 
accept all the favours they were bestowing on him. He would 
go to Calcutta or England and remain there, but they should 
say nothing in behalf of Beni Bah&dur. He would proceed 
against him in the manner he thought best. The English also 
thought that Beni Bah&dur was a mean and low person, who had 
been raised to such rank only through the ftvour of ShujiVd 
daula, that he had ruled instead of the Naw&b himself, and yet 
had behaVed towards him with ingratitude. He was a servant of 
the Naw&b, who might do with him what he liked , they had no 
concern with that wretch. But they requested that the Naw&b 
would grant them one &vour, which was not to take his life. 
Shnj&’u-d daula agreed, and having deprived him of sight, fixed 
a daily allowance of ten rupees for his subsistence. 

The Naw&b, very happy and cheerful, marched thence and came 
to Faiz&b&d. He paid no attention to the old army and the 
Mughals, so that they dispersed in all directions. The truth is 
that within the last three hundred years, Hum&yun and Shuj&’u-d 
daula are thO only two potentates who have recovered their lost 
kingdoms after most marvellous vicissitudes. The latter even 
exceeded^ the former in this respect ; for Hum&yun, after ob- 
taining his kingdom, did not enjoy the pleasures of it, because he 
soon died. But Shuj&’u-d daula, after emerging from a state 
of the utmost embarrassment, added, by the power of bis arms, 
the districts of Et&wa and Rohilkhand to his former dominions, 
and ruled in great prosperity and happiness for ten or twelve 
years after it. His descendants also enjoy their power to this 
day, * * and at present, among the Muhammadans, there are no 
princes so fortunate. The Naw&b, after dismiuing the old army. 
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oi^gsnized a uew force in imitation of the English. He tanght 
the soldiers the nse of moskets or matchlocks. He made several 
divisions, each counting one thousand men, and gave them the 
appellation of Bark Battalion, Bskht Battalion, and Bdisi. 
Instead of Kumaidans and Captains, he called the officers by the 
name of S&Idr. In short, he introduced everything into the army 
entirely contrary to, and at variance with what prevailed before. 


•Sm •Atom, 

Sh&h 'iCam angrily demanded from Najaf Eh4n mi account 
of the revenues of All&h&bdd and the districts under his charge, 
and also the payment into his treasury of all the money he had 
appropriated to himself from the income of the khiUta tnahdU, 
He dismissed Najaf ELhin from the Governorship of the province 
of Alldh&b&d, and appointed Shuki1i*l]ah Kh&n in his stead. 
Najaf Kh&n prepared to dispute the matter by force. He replied 
that in rendering assistance to Shuj&'u-d daula, ten knt of rupees 
had been spent when he was fighting alone for thirteen days, and 
that money ought to be repaid to him. A great misunderstanding 
arose between him and the King, and at last the English became 
mediators, and caused three Itm of rupees to be given to Nqaf 
Kh&u by the King. Twenty-six lae» of rupees firom the revenues 
of Bengal, out of which two laca were to be annually paid to 
Najaf Ehdn ; thirty laet from the ehahh and the province of 
Alldh&bbd.; about five or six fees from Shuj&’u-d daula's territory, 
and an e^ual amohnt from those of Najibu-d daula and H&fiz 
Bahmat Eban, viz. altogether about seventy hut of rupees, were 
fixed to be paid to the King. All this may be considered to 
have been done through the kindness of the English, who thus 
enabled the King to live very comfortably. Ahmad Sh&h and 
'Alamgir had not even dreamt of such wealth as Sh&h 'Alam en- 
joyed through the favour of God and the liberality of the English. 
After some time, Z&-1 fik&ru-d daula was appointed, on the part 
of Sh&h ’Alam, collector of Kora, and Sh&kiru-d daula governor 
of All&h&b&d. The English returned to Bengal 
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The Company. 

In England the rnling power is possessed by two parties, one 
the King, who is the lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former goyems over his own 
country ; and the latter, though only subjects, exceed the King 
in power, and are the directors of mercantile affairs. Their 
agents carry on traffic in the foreign countries, such as India, 
China, Rdm, and other distant islands and ports. They them- 
selves remain in their own country, like subjects obedient and 
submissive to their King. 


CXLV. 

ASHRAFU-T TAWARriCH 

or 

KISHAN DAYAL. 

The Most Excellent of Histories ’’ is the title of a work written 
by 'Izzdu-d din ’Abdu-r rahm&n bin Ahmad fji in the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; but the history we iiave now under con- 
sideration was composed by Kishan Day&l KhaM^ of Dehli, 
written for the purpose of being presented to Chandd L&I, 
minister of Haidarab&d. It was completed in 1826 a.d., and took 
five years to compile. 

This enormous work is a useful compilation, but possesses 
little originality. Its chief value consists in its translations, or 
copious abstracts of the RdmayanOy and some of the 

Turunae. The rest of the work is a mere rifacimento from 
various authors, geographical as well as historical, and generally 
without any indication of the sources of information. 

The Aohrqfut-i Tdwdrtkh is divided into seven Books. 
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.OONTKMTB. 

Book I. oontaios an epitome of the Shid (Siva) Par&n« and an 
account of the ten Avat&rs, p. 10; IL Translation of the 
Rdmdyana, p, 226 ; III. Translation of the Bhdgavat Purdna, p. 
1014 ; lY. Holy men of the Hindus, p. 1462 ; Y. An epitome 
of the Mahdbh&rata — an account of the Hindu ante-Mu- 
liammadan R&jas — the Muhammadan Kings of Ghazni and 
Dehli, from Mahmdd to Akbar H., and the Establishment of 
British supremacy, p. 1608 ; YI. The Revenues of the different 
Provinces of Hindustan and Persia, p. 2968 ; YII, An account 
of the seven climates, noted cities, and wonders of the world, 
p. 3022. 

The work closes with an account of the Brahmins and Ehatris, 
and an eulogium on R&ja Ghandu L&l. 

Size — ^Elephant Folio, consisting of 3128 pages, each Contain- 
ing 19 lines. 

There are only two copies of this work, both of which belong 
to the family of the author. One is plentifully illustrated in the 
portion devoted to Hindd Mythology and History. 

The work is written, in the parts which are not copied or 
translated from others, in a very flowery style. Which, though 
correct in its structure, is preposterous in its extravagance. 
For instance, a high-strained panegyric is applied to that royal 
puppet, Akbar II., a mere pensioner of the British Government, 
entirely divested of all civil, military, and political power, except 
within the narrow precincts of his own palace. Such fulsome and 
hyperbolical panegyric, even if bestowed upon Akbar the Great, 
would be offensive enough; but when the subject of it is Akbar 
the Little, it becomes absolutely nauseous. 
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ov 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD TUSUFf. 

“ The Gkyrdens ef Paradise : so called, we arc informed, for the 
Teiy snbstantial reason that the work consists of eight chapters, 
and the Muhammadan Paradise contains as many gardens. 
The author may perhaps have derived his idea from the famous 
Rrdaum-t Tawdrikh of Ibn Mu’in, composed in a.h. 808. 

This work consists of historical tables, showiiig the Princes of 
the several Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, Africa, and Spain, 
with the dates of the birth, secession, and death of each sovereign,^ 
and the period of his reign and life. The tables are generally 
pre&ced by a brief Introduction. The Jindnu^l Firdam shows 
the successions of the different Ehalifs, the rulers of Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Shirwan, L&r, Ehw4rism, and Hindu- 
stan ; the Isma’ilians, Saijiikis, At&baks, S&manians, Sharifs of 
Mecca, Ohaznivides, Ghorians, and Mughals, and several other 
dynasties of minor importance. 

The work was composed in a.h. 1126 (a.d. 1714), by Mirz& 
Mohammad Yusufi, but completed by Tajammul Husain in 
A.H. 1244 (A.D. 1828-9), who, finding in the library of hie patron, 
Hr. Montagoe Turnbull, of the Civil Service, an incomplete 
copy of the Jindwv^l Firdam^ added a seventh and eighth chapter 
to supply the deficiency. The sixth chapter of the original work 
eontaips an account of the Kings of Dehli to the close of the 
AfghAn Sur Dynasty, as trell as an account of the Bahmani, 
Niz&m-Shahi, 'Adil-Shdhf, Kutb-Sh&hi, and F&rfiki Dynasties, 
and the Kings of Oujar&t, MAlwA, Jaunpiir, Bengal, Kashmir, 
Mult&n, and Sind.* There are; no doubts (Mrfect copies of tlie 
original, complete in eight chapters, as the name implies. In the 
seventh chapter, added by Tajammul Husain, there is an account 
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of the Mughal Dynasty of India, and in the eighth chapter an 
account of the Wazirs of Oudh, and the Niz&ms of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The tables hare been compiled from the best sources of infi>r- 
mation, including, among others, Jaldlu-d dinu-t Bay&H, Ibn 
KhaUikdn^ Nizdmu-t Tawdrlkh, Sa^dain, MaUbu-s 

Sipar, Itauzata-» Safd, Tahakdt-i Akbari, Firishta, Jahdn-ard, 
Tdrikh^ Alfi, and Tdrlkh-i Badd&ni ; and it would therefore bo 
worth printing, if correctly edited, for the use of the Persian 
students of our colleges. 

The 6nly copy which I know of the Jindnu-l Firdaut is in thd 
possession of Major-General T, P. Smith, of the Bengal Army. 

SiZB — 4to., 162 pages, of 19 lines each. 


OXLVII. 

TilttirKH.I HENRY 

or 

SAIYID MUHAMMAD BAEIB 'ALf KHAN. 

TnnHs a compilation by Saiyid Muhammad Bikir ’Ali Shin, 
son of Hazrat Shlh Elalimu-llah Bokh&ri, d^icated to Mr. 
Pideoek of. the Oiril Serrice, and entitled Tdrikh-i Senry in 
compliment to that gentleman’s Ohristian name. 

oontbuts. 

The Prefikce, showing the cause of his writing history, with 
copies of verses in praise of the Magistrate and Collector and 
Judge, and Sir Gharies Metcalfe^ p. 1. — ^The Introduction con- 
tains an account of Adam, the Prophets, Muhammad, Stints, 
and PhOoaophers, p. 11.— Book I. comprises an account of the 
Kaiinians, ’Ummayides and ’Abb&sides, and Changiz Kh&n, p. 
86 } II. Timiir and his Descendants in India, down to the battle 
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of Boxar, p. 182; III. The Bijas of Dehli preceding the 
introduction of Muhammadanism, p. 245 ; IV. The Ghaznivides 
and Kings of Dehli to the time of Bihar, p. 269; V. The 
Saljukiana, Safarlins, Isma'ilians, and some other dynasties, p. 
365. — The Conclusion describes the seven climates, with geo- 
graphical details, and the wonders of the world, p. 387. 

Size — Folio, 441 pages, each containing 23 lines. 

This work, which was composed in 1835, is chiefly an abstract, 
without acknowledgment, of the Mir-dt-i Jtftdh~mmd, and is of 
no value, though of some repute in Bundelkhand, where it was 
composed. There is nothing original throughout the whole work. 
The author says that his tocestors were frequently appointed 
tutors to the Princes of the Imperial &mily of Dehli ; that the 
Faiaaid ‘A'lamgiri and Fatdte^ Sintd were compiled by them ; 
that he himself was tutor to Mirz£ Jahdngir and Mirzi B4bar ; 
that thinking it his duty to instruct them in histoiy, he dili- 
gently read the Sbdh-ndma, and made extracts from historical 
works in the Imperial Library ; that on the removal of Prince 
Jah&nglr to AU&h&bid, the author’s eldest son, Saiyi^ Ahmad 
’All Kh4n, was appointed under him as the Prince’s tutor; 
that he himself, finding the Prince's indifference to learning, left 
A114h4b4d, and was appointed by Mr. W. Dick to be Mnnsif 
of Hamlrpdr; and that seeing Mr. Pidcock one day studying 
a book respecting the S&dhs, and observing that gentleman’s 
eager desire to learn ancient history, he thought that a general 
history would be acceptable to him, and in furtherance of this 
view he compiled the TdrVch-i Henry. 

The TdriAA-t Henry, notwithstanding that it is dedicated to 
an English gentleman, contains at its commencement a riy 
insinuation agunst the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
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BALWANT-Ni^MA 

Of 

FAKfB KHAIRU-D DtN MUHAMMAD. 

This is a history of the Rijas of Benares, and of the occurrences 
in that proyince during the middle of the last century, when it 
was the scene of so many eyents important in the history of 
India. It was composed ac the instigation of some English 
gentleman, by Fakir Khmru-d din Muhammad of All&h&b&d, 
the author of the ^Ibrat-ndma (So* OXIX.), and of the History 
of Jaunpur translated by Major Pogson. The narratiye is 
sometimes broken by the interyention of irreleyant matter, such 
as, for instance, a long controyersy between a Musulmin and a 
Hindu on subjects connected with their respectiye creeds; but 
barring this defect, the yolume is yery useful 
, [The work is diyided into fiye Chapters. Chap. I. giyes an 
account of the rise of the B&jas of Blares, and the other four 
chapteSs are deyoted respectiyely to the Bijas Balwant Singli, 
Chait Singh, Mahipat N&r4in, and Udit N&r&in Singh.] 

[There is a copy of the work among Sir H. M. Elliot’s MSS.] 
Si^— Small 8yo., 510 pages, of 13 lines each. 
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YiCDGifB-I BAHiCDURr 

or 

BAHi^DUB SINGH. 

Thb author of this Tolaminoas work is Bah&dar Singh, son of 
Hazari Mai, a Bhatn&gar -Kdyath of the Gondiw&l eab-diTiaien, 
and a resident of Sh&h-Jah&nAb&d, who finished his work in the 
year 1249 a.h. (1833-4 a.d.). 

He tells us veiy little about himself, and theire is no part of 
the work that enables us to fill up the outline. He says merely 
that circumstances induced him to leare his native oountiy, and 
that he was in great distress when he arrived at Lucknow in the 
year 1232 a.h. (1817 A.D.),.in the time of Ghdziu-d din Haidar. 
It was there that he read several Hindi and Persian wprks, 
oontuning accounts of kings, nobles, ministers, divines and pliilo- 
sophers, and that he was induced to write a connected history of 
themi in order that the great men Of the present day might 
benefit by their examples. This work he called after his own 
name, Tddgir-i BaMubiti, ** The Memorial of Bahidur." 

This is all we learn from the Preface, which is nsnally fiill of 
personal details, bnt at page 2040 we are told the work was 
finished in the year above mentioned on the 1st of the ** blessed 
month Bamaz^n, after having oeeupied a long time in its eom- 
pilation. The srork, we are told, is a mere copy from others, 
and the anthor has not added a word, and that after reading 
several histories, some of which are landatory and some inenlpa- 
toiy, and few without • leaning one way or the other, he has come 

17 


vwu vm. 
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to the eoDcIosion that there are more lies than troths in histoiy. 
One would have hoped for something philosophical after miA 
a declaration, bat he evidently adheres to his determination of 
giving nothing original ; and it is only at the close of the woric, 
when he gives an account of the Naw&bs of Ondh, their fiunilies 
and ministers, that we are favoured with anything historical 
which we cannot obtain elsewhere. 

There orOf however, several features in the work, besides its 
historical ones, which render it of value. The History of the 
Hindd sects and devotees, the biographies of the Poets, the 
Chapters on the useful arts, and the Geography, are especially to 
be commended. The latter appears to be chiefly taken, without 
acknowledgment, from the Sadikatu-l AMUm, (No. OVII., tt^prd, 
p. 180), but it contains some notices not to be found in that work. 

The author entertained great rancour against the Kashmirians, 
and in his history of that country he speaks of their depravity as 
arising fiom their illegitimate, and ends by saying that rich and 
poor' should abhor this people, and even destroy them when 
possible, and that ** he who is their friend cannot be quite free from 
contamination in his own descent.” It is probable that he may 
have been thwarted in obtuning some employment by the superior 
adroitness and intrigue of one of this race, and takes this oppor- 
tunity of venting his spleen upon the whole nation. It must be 
confessed, however, that they bear a bad character in Hinddst&n, 
and Certain popular verses show the low estimation in which they 
are held. The constant oppnuion they have undergone for the 
last thousand years, and which they are still subject to, is 
enough to deg^e the mrdk of any nation, with whatever 
mcellenees it may have been originally mdowed by its Maker. 

wiiTxin^ 

Book 1. History oi the Patriarchs, p. 2.— Book II., in seven 
Chiy tem. Chap. i. The first Khalifts, p. 44; ii. The Imfims, 
p. 50 ; iii. The 'Ummayides, p. 65 ; iv. The ’Abbdsides, p. 69 ; 
V. The Isma'ilians, p. 96; vL The Saiyid Dynasties, p. 112; 
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Tu. The Shsrfih of Meoe» ud Medina, p. 115.— Book III. 
contains eeren Ohapters. Ohap. L Philoeophera of Greece and 
Entope, indnding Golamhos and Oopemicns (whose sjatem is 
explained), India and Persia (inelndixig Zoroaster), and some of 
the Modems, p. 135 ; ii. Companions of the Prophet, p. 192 ; 
iiL His chief Dependents, p. 195 ; ir. Mashaikhs, Sdfb, and 
Hindd Saints, in foor SecUons. Section 1. Sonnis, p. 198; 

2. Shi'as, p. 289; 3. Sdfta of frdn (chiefly from the 

Int), p. 296 ; 4. Hindd Theosophists, Devotees and their Sects, 
p. 314. Ohap. T. Muhammadan Doctors, p. 508 ; vi. The cele* 
brated Poets, etc., and miscllaneons matters, in twen^ Sections. 
Section 1. Poets of Arabia, p. 526 ; 2. Poets of Peraia, p. 528 ; 

3. Yarions kinds of bandwriting, p. 590 ; 4. Poets of India, 
p. 595; 6. Bales of versification, p. 614; 6. Phynognomy, 
p. 632 ; 7. Interpretation of dreams, p. 644 ; 8. Smenee of 
respiration as peenliarly tai^ht in Hindfistin, p. 661 ; 9. As- 
trology, and professors of it, p. 666; 10. Mnsic, p. 696; 
11. Agricnltme, the best of all the arts, p. 720 ; 12. Masoniy, 
p. 728; 13. Ironmongery, p. 732; 14. Carpentry, p. 733; 
15. Commerce, p. 736 ; 16. Painting, p. 737 ; 17. Tblismans, 
p. 739 ; 18. Magic, p. 751 ; 19. Handicrafts of varioos descrip- 
tions, including cookery, p. 757 ; 20. Sayings of wise and witty 
persons, p. 767. Chap. vii. Celebrated persons of Isifim, p. (?). 
— Book IV. embraces an Introdnetion and eij^t dusters. 
Introduction. The new and the old worlds, their cities, p. 806 ; 
Chap. i. Kings of f rdn, p. 1072 ; ii. Sultfins of Arabia, p. 1299 ; 
iii. Sult&ns of Bum, p. 1330 ; iv. Balers of Egypt and Shfim, 
p. 1352; V. Sovereigns of the West, p. 1363; vi. Soltfinsof 
Turkist&n, p. 1378 ; vii. Kings of Europe, including the instita* 
tion of the British in India, their army, administration of jnatiee, 
revenue, learning etc., p. 1457 ; viii. Balers of Hindnstfin : its 
different Provinces and inhatntants, p. 1602. 

The last chapter, though not subdivided in the Table of 
Contents, eontuiu several different chapters on the Brahmins, 
Hindd Ceremonies, Avat&ru, Early Hindfi Bijas, Kings of Dehli, 
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from Katba*d din to Akbar Shdh II., Mdlwd, tbo Dakhin, 
SMhmfr, Bengal, Jaanpdr, Sind, Ondh, the Mahrattas, ete. 

SiZB.— Large 8vo., containing 2083 pages, vith 17 closely* 
written lines in each page. 

1 beliere there is only one copy of (he FA^dr** BdMdmi in 
existenee, the antogiaph of the author in my possession. 1 
procured it from a bookseller at Lucknow.^ 

[A considerable portion of this work, including the History of 
Kashmir, was translated for Sir BL M. Elliot, and the translatimi 
is among his papers.] 

BZTBAQTS. 

Kttnmty. 

Kanauj iS a large dty, and it is known to be very ancient. 
Some say that it was built after the reign of the incarnate B&m 
Ghand, the lord of Ayodhya (Ondh). Howerer that may be, this 
city was from ancient times the seat of the throne of the B&jas of 
Hinddstdn. It appears from Hindi books that the city of Kanauj 
was sereral times populated, and several times deserted. Xhe 
city which at present exists was founded by lUija F&r Kananji, 
and in his time it is sidd to have been so densely inhabited, that 
thwe were one hundred and forty thousand shops t for the sale of 
beteUleaves only, from which we may derive an idea of its size. 

The city stands on the banks of the Ganges, which now mns 
two ho* from it, but during the nun* it reaches it. It is said that 
Fdr Eanauji hutd a son, who, being offended with his father, went 
to Alldh&bdd, and nutde it his residence. When lus fother died, 
he succeeded him in the government, and made AlUhdbdd the 
seat of his throne. He assumed the name and title of bis fother. 
In his tim^ Alexander of Bdm came to Hbddstdn. KaidBdjs, 
the chief* 

The climate of Kanauj is good and tempente. It now lies in 
mins, and is inhabited here and there like a village. It is 

* [It k Mt a»v MMSf ak Hnijr’i 1(88.] 

* TUit; thownd k tto wul eskenfut anovuN Is edur eHouk. 

* [A ptg* of the tnsilat&m k vrsadsf.] 
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fkiDons for its ehints, ehlrah (a kind of turban), and fruits of 
diflbrent kinds. At present, it is chiefly occupied by the Saiyids, 
(of Bokh&r4). Saiyid Muhammad of Eanauj, the tutor of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, is celebrated in the whole of Hinddstdn. 
There were five very strong forts which belonged to this city, 
of which scarcely a vestige now remains.^ • ♦ 


Nawibi qf Oudh. 

Be it not concealed that in the country of Hindflst&n there is 
a set of babblers and fools, who sit in the shops of hemp^sellers, 
and whatever comes into their minds they say with regard to 
the nobles, ministers, and the King himself. Though their 
words have no connexion with truth, yet ignorant and foolish 
people, conceiving them to be true, spread them in all places. 
For instance, the following story was originated by these absurd 
talkers. That one day N&dir Sh&h said to Burh&nu-^l Mulk and 
Niz4mu-1 Mulk Xsaf J&h, **You wrote me when I was in 
Kandah&r, that if my royal servants should come in this direction, 
you would pay fifty Arors of rupees into the treasury. Where 
are now those rupees P Go, and bring them within threb days; 
otherwise I will put you to death with great torture.*' Those 
nobles, having taken their leave, determined with each other to 
kill themselves, and thus save their honour. Nizimu-l Mulk 
took only a cup of water mixed with sugar, while Burhiuu-l 
Mulk, on hearing of it, actually poisoned himself, and delivered 
his life to his Maker. This is a direct falseliood. The truth ii(, 
that Naw&b Burh4nu-1 Mulk had been troubled for some months 
with a boil. Notwithstanding his sickness, he took part in the 
battle which was fought with N&dir Sh&h, and with the severity 
of the pain his holy soul departed to the heavens.. Asaf Jih 
had no animosity against Bnrhfinu-l Mulk.* 

^ The Muitkmthl AkdUm mjb th«M w«rt the Sn forW mentioned ^ tSe 
JSf itfii 1 8 €fd M hATiag been daoWojed bf Mthmdd In one ; bat tbr 

8tfd omtlooe eem vhicb were eo treated. 

• [aM«i«prd,pp.e4, 174.] 
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Naw4b Barh&na>l Mnlk left foiir danghten and one eon by 
the daughter of S&lih Mohammad Kh4n iCui J4h, besidee the 
mother of Shuj4’a-d danla. Hie eon, after eome time, died of 
emallpoz. * * 

It wae at thie time that the Nawdb (Shoji'a^ danla) maiehed 
towarde ^gra, and having pitched hie tente at Saiya-ganj, eent 
word to Hdfiz Bahmat Kh4n thatheehouldnowpayhimtheeum 
of forty lae$ of rupeee which had been paid on hie aceoont to the 
Mahrattae.* Although Hdfiz Bahmal Kh4n endeavoured to per> 
Buade the A%h4u ehieft to pay the money dne to the Naw4b, yet 
the Bohillae, who in their ezceseive pride thought that no one 
could etand before them, prepared to fij^t, and a great engage* 
ment eneued between the partiee. Just aa the Bohillae had neaiiy 
completed the battle with the Nawdb Wazir, the English army 
came up to oppose them, and threw them inte eonfhsion by the 
heavy fire of its artillery. In the midst of the fight, Hfifis Sahmat 
Kb&n with great intrepidity attadced the English army, and 
having killed a great number of men, drank the cup of martyr* 
dom in the field. The Bohillas took to flight, and Snltin Kh4n, 
brother of Hurtazfi Eh&u Bar&ichi, cut off the head of Hifiz 
Rahmat Khdn, and presented it to the Nawfib Wazir, who 
ordered his joy to be expressed by the beat of drums. Zu-1 fikfir 
Kh4n and Muhabbat Khdn, sons of H&fiz Bahmsit Kh&n, who 
were taken prisoners, were honoured with the grant of khitaU. 
Bah&'u*d danla 'Abdu-llah Kh4n of Kashmir, and Eh&n Mu* 
hammad Kh&n, the son of'tbe sister of H&fis Rahmat Kh&n, 
were the originators of this quarrel. Kh4n Muhammad Kh&n 
was given over to Muhabbat Kh&n, but *Abdu-llah Kh&n was 
sent to prison. His face was blackened, and be was placed on 
an ass, and paraded round the whole camp. 

After this, the Naw&b Wazir marched towards Bundelkhand, 
and placed the Rohilla territory under the chaige of Bidi Bashir 
Kh&n. He left MiTz& Sa'&dat 'Ali in Bareilly, and ordered 
Murtaz& Kh&n Bar&ichi, Mahb&b 'Ali Kh&n, and Lat&fat 'Ali 
* [S«e p. 310.] 
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Kh&n to remain with hU son, and never to step beyond the 
ephere of obedience. After some time, the Naw&b Wazir fell 
sick, and although rery different accounts are given of hie 
disease, yet the most correct one is that a boil broke out in hie 
thigh, which, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the physi- 
cians, was never cured. It gave him*' more and more pain every 
day. In short, he suffered from it for a month and thirteen 
days, and expired on the night of the 24th Z(-l ka’da, 1188 a.h. 
(28 Jan. 1775).^ The next morning he was buried in Guldb 
B&ri, which was designed for the burial-place of his venerated 
mother. Though the servants of the Naw&b struck their heads 
against stones in their grief, yet the subjects of Faiz&b&d were 
very glad at the event 

Before this, Mukht&ru-d daula had disbanded the battalions 
which were under the command of Mir Afzal 'Ali. He Was also 
seeking to injure both the Gus&iiis, IJmr&o Gir, and Eimmat 
Bah&dur. He disbanded many divisions of the cavalry, and 
it was his intention to discharge the whole army, and eulist a 
new one of his own choice. He was also waiting to find an 
opportunity of deposing Asafu-d daula, and making himself 
master. As Nawab Asafu-d daula was as much addicted^ as a 
child to sports and trivial pursuits, and had no acquaintance with 
the business of the State, Mukhtaru-d daula, who had the power 
of employing and dismissing all the establishments, did what he 
liked. The Naw&b Wazir was at last* sorry that he had obtained 
so much influence, and endeavoured to remove him. 

In these days, Mir Afzal 'AH wrote a letter to Bija Jhiu L&l, 
who submitted it to the Nawdb Wazir. The Naw&b, after perusing 
it, kept silence, and tore the paper in pieces. In short, all the 
officers of the court of the Nawab Wazir were united together to 
ruin Muklit4ra-d daula. But he was not aware of it, and passed 
day and night drinking in the company of women. Basant 
'All Kh4n, the eunuch, was introduced to MukhUuru-d dauU, 
and was adopted by him as his sou. He wore the ring of 
* [8m p. 395.] 
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ob«dieDe« in bia aar, und wm day and night pnaant befora him. 
Mini Sa’hdat All Kh4n joinad Baaant» and it was agreed that 
Basant should kill Mukht4m>d daula, and that hr should kill 
Xinfii-d daula, and seat himself upon the mmad. Basant ’All 
Kh4n did not tell this secret to his other Mends. Had he made 
them his confidants, the design might hava baen fhlfilled j but by 
his eoneaalment, tha opportunity was lost. Mir Muhammad Amin, 
son of Minfi Ydsnf the blind, haring become acquainted with 
tha dasign, associated with Mini Sa’fidat ’Ali Khfin. 

One day, Basant 'Ali Kh&n invited Mukht4m-d danla to 
dine in his house, and to see the cold bath which he had made. 
Mnkht4m<d daula, ignorant of the treacherous destinations of 
tha haavens, accepted this last entertainment, and rode to the 
bath, tha placa of his mnrdar, which fate had prepared for him. 
After tha dinner was over, dancing and drinking began. When 
Mnkhtiru-d danla had become drunk, Basant ’Ali Ehfin left the 
place on some pretence, after which, five mfiSans, who had been 
appointed for the pnrpoea, entered the room, and one of them, 
whose name was Mir Tfilib 'Ali, put an end to Mnkht&m>d 
daula'a axistance with a dagger. 

Whan tha news of this tragedy spread in the camp, Tafikzzul 
Hnsam Ehin reported it to Mirzfi Sa’idat ’Ali Eh&n, who, 
arming himself, proceeded on horseback towards the tent of 
Ainfii'd danla: but Basant 'Ali Khfin had arrived at the 
HcWIb’s before him, sword in hand, and exclaimed that he had 
killed Mukhtim-d danla. The Nawfib cried, "What I have 
you eome here with a drawn sword to slay me alsoP" He 
sidd this, and made a signal to B4ja Nawia Singh, who with 
one blow of <his sword put Basant to death. In the mean time, 
came the nude of Basant. whose name was Khwfija Ohnlfon 
Mnhammad Eh4n, and ha aimed a blow at B4ja Naw4i Sing^. 
One OhuUm 'Ali Kh4n rose to attack Ohnifim Mnhammad 
Sh4n ; but Naw4b d(safh«d daula prevented him, and sent 
Ohnlim Mnhammad away with great honour. It was im- 
mediately after this that Min4 Sa’fidat 'Ali Khin reaebed the 
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tent of Asafii-d daala ; bat ha?ing heard what had passed, re- 
tained to hts own, and thence, accompanied by Taflizzul Husain 
Shdut hastened to the tent of Gas&fn Unirdo Gir, who placed 
him in a boat which belonged to himself, and having given him 
a mare and some money, sent him off to a place of safety, where 
some friends afterwards joined him. These events took place 
in the month of Safar, 1190 a.h. (March- April, 1776 a.d.). 


CL. 


JAMFU-T TAWARrKH 

OF 

FAXrR MUHAMMAD. 

The author of this work is Fakir Muhammad, son pf K&zi Mu- 
hammad Rizd, inhabitant of R&jap^, pargana of S4ntapur in 
Bengal. 

The author says that he was itom his youth devoted to 
historical studies, and he gives a list of all the works which he 
had collected and read ; but none of them are of any novelty or 
peculiar interest. His compendium, however, is useful to the 
student of Asiatic history. It was printed at Calcutta in 1836 
a.d .3 at the press of Munshi Ir&datu-llah, and the press was 
corrected by Maulavi Kh&dim Husain, a teacher in the Calcutta 
College. 

The work is divided into fourteen Sections. 

0029TB1IT8. 

The first eleven Sections contain, after the universal Eastern 
model, acopunts of the Angels, Jinns, Prophets, Philosophers, 
Kings of Persia, Muhammad, his wives and battles, the Ehalifs, 
Imdins, the TJmmayides, the ’Abbfisides, and thdir contemporary 
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Eings^ and the Kii&ne of the Eaat and Turkietin, p. L Section 
twelfth relates to the snooessora^of Tfm&r, the MahrattaSi the 
Balers of Oadh and Bengali and the oommencement of the British 
dominion in India^ p. 334. Section thirteenth gives a deacription 
of the inhabited portion of the world, and its seven grand divi- 
sions, p. 376. Section fourteenth relates to the Hindds, the 
invasion of the Muhammadans, and the Royal families of India, 
and closes with a brief account of America, p. 391. 

Size — Ito., containing 410 pages of 27 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

Eafablishmeni of British Supremacy ^ the Death of Natcdh 
Sirdjfu-d daula} 

The capricious and puerile conduct pursued by Sir&ju-d daula 
from time to time, such as planting guns against the palace of 
Mir Muhammad Ja’far Eh&n, placing B&ja Dulabb Bdm under 
the command of Mohan L&I, and threatening JTagat Seth that he 
would have him circumcised, actuated the latter and several other 
influential persons to enter into a confederacy against the Naw&b. 
With the view, therefore, of overthrowing his power, Jagat 
Seth sent a message to the English, to the effect that, could they 
but agree to second the efforts of his party in attacking and 
overcoming Sir&ju-d daula, thousands of people would be rescued 
from his oppression and tyranny. Jagat Seth at the same time 
promisedto present the English with the sum of three krore of 
rupees in the event of the successful issue of their operations. 
On the receipt of this message, the gallant English, on the plea 
of the delay on the part of the Nawdb to pay the amount of 
compensation due by him, prepared to take the field against him, 
with a body of two or three thousand troops. Sir4ju-d daula 
saw no alternative but to march from Murshid&bdd with his dis- 
affected chiefs. The adverse parties met at Plasey, where the 
flames of war blazed on Thursday, the 5th of Shawwdl, 1170 
A.H. (23rd June, 1757 a.d.). 

^ [See Mueid, p. ail.] 
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Mir Hadan and Mohaa L&l, advaDcing foremost, opened a 
galling fire from their guns. Just at this time a cannon-ball 
accidentally striking Mir Madan, he was left dead in the field of 
battle. This sad ereut altogether dispirited Sir&jn-d daula, who 
now entreated Mir Muhammad Ja’fiur Kb&n and Muhammad 
S&dik Kh&n [alia» Miran), in tlie most humiliating and abject 
terms, to do their utmost to preserve his life and honour, in con- 
sideration of the ties of relationship which subsisted between 
them, and on account of the many favours which he and his 
family hi^ formerly bestowed on them. The Mir, thinking this 
a &ir opportunity of deceiving him, and thus depriving him of 
his power, advised him to recall the troops^ in advance, especially 
as the day had come to a close, and to recommence hostilities 
on the following day. 

Sir&ju-d daula, the victim of deceit, issued orders to Mohan 
L&l, who was then engaged, to desist from fighting any longer 
that day. Mohan L&l remonstrated, remarking that if he were to 
withdraw the troops from the field, it would not be possible to 
concentrate them again. But the unfortunate Naw&b persisting 
in his determination, Mohan L&l was obliged to cease fighting. 
Scarcely had he, however, left the field, when his troop& fled, 
while the chieft who were disaffected to the Naw&b looked on 
with indifference. Sir&ju-d daiila, seeing that all Was lost, in 
great agitation of mind repaired to Mansur-ganj : here he placed 
Latifii-n Nissi^ and several other females, on cars or litters, with 
such portions of precious stones and gold muliars as be thought 
could be safely conveyed in them. With these, and elephants 
laden with baggage, he quitted the place after midnight, and on 
arriving at Bbagwan-gola, he with his family embarked in boats, 
and went towards Patna. 

After the retreat of Sir&ju-d daula, Mir Muhammad Ja’far 
Kli&n remained one day at Plas8y,"and concluding a treaty with 
Colonel Clive and the other English officers, on his arrival at 
Mansiir-ganj, he was placed on the ma$nad. On his accession to 
DOwer. he caiuiMi Ia he encrrevefl nti hi« aaaI the titles of fthni&‘'n-l 
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Mulk HiadmU'd danla Mir Mohammad Ja'fiir Eh&n Bahddn. 
Mah&bat Jang; and in eonjunotion with B&ja Ddlabh Bdm, 
he directed his attention to the settlement of the affiun of the 
State. He also ordered all the property of Sir&jn-d danla to be 
seized, and despatched his own son-in-law, Mir Mnhammad 
Kdsim Eh&n, in pursuit of Sirdjn-d danla. 

The fugitive Naw&b bad about this time arrived opposite B&j- 
mah&l, where he disembarked, and put up at the dwelling of a 
faMr named l)dn& Sh&b. While SiWgn-d daula was engaged in 
preparing his food, the fakir gave secret information to his pur- 
suers, who seized the Naw&b, together with his &mily, and 
brought them to Murshid&bdd on the 15th of Shawwdl, on which 
date he was, by order of Mir Miran, put to death by the hands 
of Mohammad Beg. Sir&ju-d daula was Sibaddr of Bengal for 
one year two months and twenty-seven days. 

Mir Mohammad Ja’far Eh&n and his son Miran, finding the 
time suited to their purpose, resigned themselves to a life of ease 
and pleasure, and ceased to pay tribute to the King. Mir Mu- 
hammad Ja’fer also ceased giving alms. On being asked the 
reason of it, he stud that while under Mah&bai Jadg (’Alivardi 
Kh&n) he felt no difficulty in spending money, it was like be- 
stowing a little water from a river ; but now that he himself was 
in possession of the whole property, be could not spare a penny 
even to^a friend. Mir Ja &r Khfin soon after imprisoned Ghasiti 
Begam and Amina Begam, daughters of Mah&bat Jang fAlivardi 
Ehfin), and the wife, daughter, and mother of Sir&jn-d daula, 
and sent them to Jabdngir-nagar. 

The impure Miran used without the least hesitation to commit 
murder. He killed Ehw&ja H&di 'AH Eh&n and Mir Eizim 
EiUn, and blew Sad4kat Muhammad Ehdn Zamindfir and 
Shaikh 'Abdu-1 Wahfib Eambn from the mouth of a cannon. 
He muidwed many otheis, both men and women. 

Miran was preparing to attack Eh&dim Hnsain Eb&n, nephew 
of Mir Mnhammad Ja’&r Ehfin, who was at that time raising 
disturbances on the other side of 'Asimibld. Having conceived 
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some mupidoD of the two.danghters of Mshibat Jang, be ordered 
them to be conveyed in a beat to the middle of the river, and to 
be there thrown overboard ; in the mean time making the Begama 
believe that they were to go to Mnrehid&b&d. When Amina Begam 
and Qhaeiti B^m were taken to the appointed place, they were 
informed of the canee of their being conveyed thither. The two 
aiatere, after bathing and patting on clean clothee, cursed Mfran, 
saying, ** 0 God, we have done no harm to Mfran, who, having 
brought ruin on our fiwnily, and deprived our brothers of their 
rights, is now about to put us to death. We pray that he may 
soon be struck dead by lightning for his cruel deeds.*' Their 
prayer was heard; for Mfran, after arriving in the vicinity of 
H4jfpdr, attacked Kh&dim Hiisain Eh&n, and after defeating 
him, parsned him ; but during the pursuit, on Thursday night, 
the 19th Zf-1 ka’da, in the year 1173 a.r. (4th July, 1760 A.D.), 
while it was taming, a thunderbblt descended and struck Mfran 
and his servant dead. 

Mfran’s remains were buried at B&jmahti. Mir Muhammad 
Ja’&r Eh&n became insane after bearing of the death of his son, 
and this led to great disorder in the mam^ment of the State. 
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JiCM-I JAM 

or 

SAIYID AHMAD KHAN. 

** The Cop or Mirror of Jamehfd," who is eonfoanded by Eastern 
ibbulists with Solomon.^ This cap was foand filled with the 
Elixir of Immortality, opon the occasion of digging the found* 
ations of Persepolis, and as it mirrored the whole world, this 
expression, or some other allusire to it, is not uncommonly 
applied to works on history; ai^ the Jdm-i Jahdn-numA, i.«. 
" the World-reflector," mentioned in page 158 of this Yolume, is 
a title commonly bestowed upon the same magic mirror. Niz&mi 
tells us that Alexander inxented the steel mirror, by which it 
has been supposed allusion is made to the improred reflectors 
introduced by the Greeks. 

The Jdm-i Jam comprises tables of the Princes of the house 
of Tim&r, beginning with that Emperor; including also the 
Saiyid and A^hdn Dynasties, and ending with Muhammad 
Bahddur Sb&b, the reigning King of Dehli at the time of 
publication; giving altogether forty-three reigns. The tables 
«how the name of each King’s firtber and mother, his tribe, date 
of birth, place of accession, age at the time of accession, Hijra 
year of accession, chronogram of accession, .period of reign, 
legend on coins, age at time of deat^ year of death, chronogram 
of death, hmiorifie title after death, ^ace of bnrial, and a vetj 
brief abstract of important events. 

> 8m BmpoUb .isMK jrawtaM vti. A ^ 403, aad W. ThoiiFNn, 

/«W^, pp. 37, 400. The XiiteM ititBMrowHtred tooMMider thtcapM 
tte ■saaftetue of Xa!*XbairO. 
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TbmiUMfiil tables were lithographed at Xgra» in the year 1840 
A.D*, and at the conelneion is given a list of several excellent 
authorities, fiom which the compiler drew his information, 
though it must be confessed that some doubt may reasonably be 
entertained whether these authorities were really appealed to, for 
a private correspondence which I have held with the author on 
the sulject has fiuled to elicit any information with respect either 
to their contents or their present possessors. Indeed, some which 
are quoted contain nothing whatever calculated to elucidate the 
period he had under review. 

The author is Munshi Saiyid Ahmad Ehdn, Mnnsif of Dehlf, 
who has also written and lithographed at Dehll a very good 
description of the remarkable buildings of that capital, ac- 
companied with lithographed representations of them. In the 
Preface to the J'dm-t Jam, he gives his geneali^, and details 
the several honours acquired by his &thers. His ancestor in 
the ninth generation, who came originally from Hir&t, was ap- 
pointed BUhaddr of Bidar, which he takes care to inform us 
is equivalent in the English language to Oovemor-General.'^ 
Another was a Kd%i, equivalent to Sessions ^udge.'” His 
maternal grandfatder, Kbw&ja Faridu-d din Ahmad Kb4n, was 
sent to condole with the King of Persia when his Ambassador, 
Hiji Khalil Kh&n, was killed in an affray at Bombay. The 
same pride of ancestry is exhibited by bis elder brother, Saiyid 
Muhammad Ehdn, in the Preface to the excellent copy of 
Jah4ngir^s Autobiography oollated by him ; only, instead of 
construing SUbadir to mean Govemor-Oeneral,'* he is content 
with the humbler definition of ** Governor.^ 

Size— -L aige 8vo. 
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MAJMA’U-L MULITK 

Asm 

ZUBDATU-L GHARifIB 
0 * 

MUHAMMAD BIZX 

The author of these works is Muhammad Bizi, son of Abd-1 
Kdzim Hasani Husaini, who was honoured with the titles of 
Hajmu-d daula Iftikh&ru-l Mulk His&m Jang. 

The author is a Saijid of the Tibitibi fiunily, which, after 
leaving Medina, went to redde at Is&hkn, and remained for 
many generations employed in the Boyal Record Office. In the 
time of Bahddur Sh&h his ancestor in the fifth generation came 
to Hinddstdn, and after b«hg received with great kin^ess by 
that Emperor, entered the service of Haw&b Burhdnn-l Mnik 
Abd-1 Mansdr Ehdn Safdar Jang, and ever since that his fSunily 
have continued in the seryioe of the Nawdbs of Ondh. 

His father was employed for some time in Bareilly, and subse- 
quently became minister to the pageant King of DiAii. The 
author . himsdf remained for nine years as Hative Revenue 
GoUector of Bareilly. After that, district had been ceded to the 
Company, and after the death of his fiktber, he became deputy 
steward, of thp household, and ddrogha of the treasury of the 
King of DehU. When the provinces of Ndgpur and Gondwdna 
were under the mani^ment of Ihe Company, he remained for 
several yean employed in those provinoes by the Britidi Govern- 
ment : and bring held in great respect by his superiors, he passed 
his time in great eomfwt and happinesa, except when the ze- 
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flection came over him, that he was far removed from his re- 
latives, and, being surrounded by Sunnis and K4£rs, might run 
some risk of abandoning the Shfa religion. At last, he returned 
to Lucknow, and has remained ever since without any public 
employ. 

He gives us this account of himself in the Preface to the 
M<tfdtihu*r and adds that his leisure was by uo means idly 

wasted, for he was not unobservant of the passing events of the 
day, and knowing that gold and jewels were fleeting possessions, 
and were not regarded in so precious a light as wisdom in the 
eyes of discerning patrons, he determined upon Wii.ing a work 
which would immortalize his name ; and in furtherance of this 
resolve, he abstracted one hundred and fifty works, which treated 
of religion and history, and made use of these abstracts in the 
large work of which the present volume is a portion. 

The entire work is called Bahru-l Zakhhdry ** The Tempestuous 
Sea,'’ and comprises the following volumes : — 

I. Mazdluru4 Adydn^ which treats of the different religions of 
the world, and chiefly of the Muhammadan faith, the Mu- 
hammadan Saints and Sects, Saiyid Ahmad, etc., comprised in 
542 pages folio, containing 23 lines each. — 11. Xaniaru-VAlam^ 
which treats of Astronomy and Geography, and is still incom- 
plete for want of some philosophical instruments which the 
author is unable to procure. It is also called KhunlmUi Ldmi\ 
‘*The Resplendent Sun," as the worfs contain the chronogram 
of the date J261 a.h. (1846 a.d.). Its present size extends to 
224 pages folio, of 20 lines each. — III. the 

subject of the present article.— IV. MafdilhH-r JRidsaf»—V. 
AkhbdrdUi the subject of the succeeding article. — ^VI. 

NagJma-i Andnlib^ on the subject of poetry, umsic, Hindd and 
Persian, the rules of versification, and a biography of the Poets. 
A small folio volume of 300 pages, and 20 lines to a page. 

This large work was commenced about the year 1260 a.D. 
(1844 A.D.). It may be considered the second edition of another 
work,, which the industrious author comnosed in five volomet 
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between the yean 1816 and 1830, under the name of Zuhdaht'l 
Ohariib,^ “ The Marrow of Manrela; bat it is strange that in 
the Prefitee to his later woric he never alludes to the former one. 
Though it is not divided in the same way, he has folly availed 
himself in the Bahru-l Zakkhdr of the matter oontained in the 
Zubdaiw-l QkardXb. That work is distributed in the following 
manner, but each volume has not a sejNurate designation. 

I. The first to the fifth Book give an account of the 
Creation, Jinns, early Prophets, Muhammad, the Ehalifii and 
Im&ms; II. The sixth and seventh Books give an account of 
the early Kings of Persia, the ’Hmmayides, ’Abbfisides, Saljuks, 
At&baks, and other independent Muhammadan Monarchies ; III. 
The eighth Book, on the Hindus and the Sultfins of Dehli, 
Oujar&t, M&lwA, the Dakhin, eto. ; lY. The ninth Book, on the 
Timdrian dynasty of HinddstAn, and the establishment of British 
supremacy; Y. The tenth Book, on the Philosophers, Poets, 
Saints, and litehuy characters. 

The author, not satisfied with so much prose, has also indited 
poetry, and has assumed the poetical designation of Ncym ** a 
star,'* under which head he appropriates an article to himself in 
the biographical portions of these works. In that article we find 
that it is his intention some day or other to writs his personal 
memoirs, and give an account of the celebrated characters with 
whom he has associated. 

The Mtyma'w-l MuWt is not reg<ilarly divided into Chiqders 
or Books. 

ooutbntj. 

Pre&ee, p. 1 ; On Eras and the Hindd Jugs and B&jas, p. 3 ; 
On the early Persian Dynasties and other Kings preceding 
Isl&m, p. 36 ; On the 'Bmmayides, 'AbbAsidCs and their branches, 
p. 128 ; On tin Safiiirians, SamfinU, Isma'ilians^ etc., p. 170 : 
On the Turks, Saljdks, Atdbaks, Afohdrs, Abddlis, ete., p. 232 ; 
On the Ghaxnivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tn^liks, and A^jbdns 

* la fos chroMgna: vhidt gtm the dit* of ISSl s.B. (184S ajx), the aaftor 
«db Un ««ik AM* vithewt tite Anhie attkle. 
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of Dehli, p, 260; On the Kings of Jaunpur, M&lwd, Gtijar&t, 
the Dakhin, etc., p. 288 ; On the Timdrian Sovereigns of 
India, p. 360, 

Size — Folio, containing 468 pages, with 26 lines tq a page. 

The transactions in this volume do not extend beyond the short- 
lived reign of Sh&h Jah4n II,, and are recorded in so abridged a 
form as td be of very little interest. Indeed, of both entire works, 
the Bahrthl Zakkhdr and Zubdatthl Ghardih, he says that he 
has compressed his matter into so small a space, that it is like 
placing tile ocean in the palm of the hand, or a desert within a 
span's length. 

The MajmJu^l Muliik is at present very little known. My 
copy was obtained from the author direct. 
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This volume is by the same author, and forms part of the Bahr-i 
Zakkhdr. The words of the title form the date of the completion 
of the volume, viz. 1264 a.h. (1847-8 a.d.). 

The work contains at the beginning some matter which is 
included in the Mulkk^ but the greater part of the 

volume embraces a much later period than that work extends to, 
for we have an account of the Sutlej campaigns, and our first 
entry into L&hore. Much of this latter portion is included' in 
the fourth volume, the Mafdiihu^r RldsaL 

OONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Hindu dat^ and religions, the boundaries of 
Hindust&n, its subjection to the Kings of fr&n, and the in- 
troduction of the Muhammadan religion into Hindustan, etc., 
p. 2 ; Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afgh&ns of 
Dehli, p. 31; Kings of Jaunpur, M&lw&, Gujar&t, and the 
Dakhin, etc., p. 48 ; Timfirian sovereigns of Dehli, down to 
'Alamgir II., p. 68 ; Sh&h ’Alam, p. 125 ; Muhammad Akbar 
II., p. 173; English in India, p. 200; Nawdbs of Oudh, 
p. 263 ; Afgh&ns of Farrukh&b&d, p. 356 ; R4jp&ts and J&ts, 
p. 374 ; Niz&ms of the Dakhin^ Haidar *Ali, Tipfi Sult&n, etc., 
p. 407 ; Mahrattas, p. 437 ; Sikhs and Bundelas, p. 485. 

Size*— F olio, containing 522 pages of 20 lines each. 

Although this volume was so lately composed, the author 
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seems to be again re-writing it, for in a letter with which he has 
faTonred me, I find he is enlar^ng it, and has divided it into 
thirteen different Chapters. In his old age he seems to have 
preserved his literary energies tmimpaired, and it is to be hoped 
that he has in the mean time studied to make himself better 
acquainted with matters of European politics and science, than 
he was when he indited his first edition. 

EXTRACT. 

Governor^ General Marquis Wellesley, 

This nobleman resembling Joseph in beauty and Suhrab in the 
field of battle, was lord of the country of generosity, and master 
of liberality and benevolence. The pen in writing his name 
turns to a sugar-cane in the hand of the composer, and the gale 
of the spring is rendered fragrant by his munificence. He re- 
ceived his instruction in England, from the brother of Lord 
Cornwallis. The laws of Hindust&n were the chief object of 
his study. Some years before, he had been in the Dakhin, and 
rendered valuable services there. First, the French had acquired 
great power and influence in the country around Haidarab4d, an 
account of which shall be given in the chapter which contains a 
history of that city ; but this wise nobleman by his judicious 
measures expelled tlie^h thence in such a manner that they put 
down their arms, acknowledged their pusillanimity, and were 
driven out of the Xsafs (Niz&m's) State. Instead of a French, 
an English army was employed, and a handsome annual con- 
tribution of upwards of thirty lacs was fixed for its maintenance 
by the government of Haidar&b4d. 

After this, the army which was stationed in Madras, at the 
very time that an expedition was setting out against Tipu Sultan 
the son of Haidar N4ik, espoused the interests of Tipu, such an 
enemy as the English never have had or will have to contend with 
in India. Wellesley, having settled affairs at Haidardb&d, w'ent 
to Madras, collected the English forces, and having animated and 
encouraged the troops, who were quite exhausted and dispirited. 
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ou aocoant of having been engaged in waifiure for twelve or 
fourteen years, and having given them hopes of obtaining 
plunder, prepared them to sell their lives. He thus destroyed 
the Sultin, took possession of Seringapatam and its fort, and 
obtained plunder to the amount of kron of rupees ; among which 
there was a tent which was presented to the Haw4b Wazir of 
Lucknow, and the like of which was nover prepared even in that 
State. 

In short, he adorned .the chiur of governorship in 1798 a.d. 
Every one felt satisfied and consoled, because he appreciated 
merit, and was a master of wisdom and the pen. As the 
Honourable Company was greatly in debt, no one would take 
the government paper at four per cent., so in his time it was 
raised to twelve per cent. The army was largely augmented by 
new levies. In his time, too, orders were giv.en to the English 
presses to print books relating to the Hindu religion, such as the 
B&miyana, etc. The College of Fort William was founded, and 
every officer who landed from English ships in Hindfistin was 
first taught in it the language of this country, and was admitted 
into the public service only after examination. 

Next year the Govemor>Geueral demanded a contribution 
from the Naw&b Wazir, and the territory which was possessed by 
him was divided equally between both the governments. Terri- 
tory to the value of one krw and thirty-five laet of rupees, which 
aftei'lvards increased to an annual revenue of two ^rors, was added 
to the possessions of the British Government. The copy of the 
treaty, with a full detail of it, will be given in the chapter on 
the Wazirat. 

After the acquisition of these two territories, viz. that of Tipd 
and that ceded by the Nawkb Wazir, which extended from 
All&h4b4d up to Farrukh&bkd, the English prepared themselves 
for the Mahratta campaign, and in 1803 aj). a battle was fought 
with Sindhia and Holkar, an account of which shall be given in 
the history of the Peshw&s and the Dakhini chiefr. 

General Wellesley, the brother of the Governor-General, who 
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commanded the Dakhin army, defeated the Mahrattas, anH 
haring placed B&ji B&o Peahwi on the mamad^ took a small 
portion of the territory of the Dakhin and half of Oujar&t for 
the British Goyemment. Afterwards, the English defeated the 
Bhonsla Mahrattas, and took some territory from them also. 
Then they conquered the entire prorinces of Dehli and Agra, 
and repulsed the French army which was in the pay of the 
Mahrattas. They also gave a signal defeat to Har N4th, the 
bondsman of Holkar, at Sh&h-Jahiu&b&d. 

General Gerard Lord Lake was appointed to command the 
army which was despatched towards the west. He achieved 
great conquests, an account of which has been given above, in the 
general history of the Empire. Battles were also fought with 
Amir Kh&n, and a large tract of country fell into the hands of 
the English in the districts of K&lpi and B&nda. The Govern- 
ment then regulated the affairs of the King of Dehli \ and an 
annual sum of fifteen \ac^ of rupees was sanctioned for His 
Majesty's expenses. After this, they made an arrangement for 
the temple of Jagann&th, which is a celebrated Hindu place of 
worship and pilgrimage in the district of Orissa ; and assigned a 
small portion of the income derived from it to the Brahmins and 
guardians of the temple. They prohibited the custom of drown- 
ing children at Gang&sfigar. 

In short, before the arrival of this Governor-General, the 
Honourable Company’s territory did not exceed seven kror^ of 
rupees in revenue; but through the great prosperity of this 
conquering noble, it increased to such au extent that it yielded 
an annual revenue of about fifteen krors. 

The Regulation, according to which ialmlddn Yfero allowed to 
take oue-tenth of the revenue realized through them remained in 
tbrco for six years, and the doors of prosperity were opened upon 
the face of the world. Notwithstanding that for the conquest of 
territory an expenditure of krom of rupees is necessary, yet the 
Court of Directors would not open their eyes to the necessity. 
They still thought that, as of old, their servants might reside in 
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thei country as merchants and aliens, without taking the whole of 
Hind6st&n into their grasp. They did not know that now, on 
erery inch of land, enemies, who possessed laige forces, such as 
the Mahrattas and the Pinddris, had arisen. They also did not 
do the Governor-General the justice to consider how much 
country he had conquered, and to what extent he had augmented 
the annual revenue of the Government. From want of in- 
formation, they reproached him for the enormous expenses he 
had incurred in his undertakings. In the same manner as they 
had treated Colonel Clive and Governor Hastings, they brought 
groundless accusations against this Governor-General also. Lord 
Moira in England persisted more than any one else in his oppo- 
sition. Consequently Lord Wellesley resigned the government 
and returned home. Lord Cornwallis was then a second time 
sent to Hindust&n by the Court of Directors. He travelled as 
far as Gh&zipur, and then expired. In short, the Marquis 
governed with full authority for a period of ten entire years, 
having gained thousands of thanks and praises in Hindustan. 
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MIFTXHU-T TAWARrKH 

OP 

THOMAS WILLIAM BEALE. 

This “Key of History^ is a work highly creditable to the 
industry and ingenuity of the compiler, Mr. Thomas William 
Beale, a clerk in the office of the Board of Revenue at Agra. 

He has collected in this volume the many chronogrammatic 
dates relating to important events in Asia, and especially in India, 
since the introduction of the Hijra era. In these are included 
the exact year and date of the births and deaths of Muhammadan 
kings, philosophera, and other eminent men. He has extracted 
them from the most celebrated histories in which they are care- 
fully recorded, and he has copied the memorial inscriptions on 
tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, forts and palaces. He has him- 
self, as have also his friends, composed several new ones, which 
are inserted in the work. The Christian, Hindi, Fasli, IllAhi 
and Jalilf er.;s are also occasionally given. 

Although, to a superficial observer, this mode of recording 
events may appear a veritable mataiotechnia, yet it is not with- 
out great use in any disputed point of chronology, for it does not 
admit of any errors, as in the case of numerals, since not only 
meaning, but in most instances rhyme and scansion, are requireil 
for a perfect comprehension of the dates. To them might wo 
with justice transfer Joseph Scaliger’s address to the venerable 
Olympiads : “ Hail, ye guardians of time, ye vindicators of the 
truth of history, ye bridlers of the fimatical licence of chrono- 
logists : ’’ 
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This kind of memoria technica was never in much use in 
Europe, although the Roman system of notation admits of it. 
In ancient literature it seems to have been altogether unknown, 
and even in modem times, when, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the taste for anagrammatio trifling was so strong, it was 
seldom applied to this more useful purpose. 

The following instances will show to the European reader the 
use and application of a chronogram, by combining the numerical 
values attached to the capital letters according to the Roman 
system 

gloria lausque Deo saDCLorYM in seBoYla ranto, 
but this is a very lame instance', as some, letters, which have a 
value assigned to them, are omitted from the computation. 

A better example is to be found in the distich composed by 
Godart, on the birth of Louis XIV.» in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there happened to be a conjunction of the Eagle with 
the Lion's Heart : 

eXorlens DeLphIn aqYILo CorDIsqYe Leonls 

CkmgreasY gaLLoa spe LestltlaqYe refeCIt 

In the Persian system, which is called Jummal (Addition), the 
letters of the alphabet have a numerical value assigned to them, 
according to a particular scale styled Alyad^ because the first 
four units are represented by that word ; a being equal to 1, 
ft to 2| y to 3, d to 4. The sentence which contains the date 
should always be significant ; the consequence is, that awkward 
methods are sometimes resorted to in o:der to combine both sense 
and chronology. 

There, are four principal modes of using the scale. 

1st. Mutlak^ in which all the letters are requisite to the forma- 
tion of the date. There is an inferior kind of Mutiaky in which 
only some of the letters of the text are used. 

2nd. T^miya-ddkhiU^ in which 'the numerical value of the 
letters used is less than the date required ; in which case we are 
told that some other word or letter will complete the date. 

3rd. Ta'ndf/a^k/tdrijlj the contraiy of the preceding, in which 
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the numerical yalue is exeesaire, and we are therefore told that 
we must deduct some word or letter. 

4th. TausMki an acrostic, in which the initial or final letter 
of each yerse composes the date. 

All these kinds are illustrated in various parts of this work, 
and we may suppose that, under the^licence granted in the second 
and third instances, some of them are yery ill-constructed. Many 
howeyer, exhibit, to say the least, great inyentive faculty. 

Take, for instance, the example at p. 309, where in thirty-one 
distichs the first line throughout represents the date of Akbar’s 
accession, and the second line throughout represents the date of 
Jah&ngiris birth. Or take the following from p. 219 : 

ifv PI* rr irv 

fr ofv ©fv fr 

jflf iXjI 

This quatrain represents the death of B4bar in eight different 
ways ; each hemistich by itself represents the date : th^y there- 
fore giye the date four times. The fifth is obtained by combining 
the tmpointed letters of the first hemistich with the pointed 
letters of the second hemistich. The sixth, by taking the un- 
pointed letters of the second hemistich. The seyenth, by taking 
the pointed letters of the second line, and the eighth, by combin- 
ing the unpointed letters of the second line, 

I haye a chronogrammatical treatise in my possession which 
eyinces even more labour than this. In it the events of Bengal 
in 1170 A.H. are related in prose, and each separate sentence 
gives the date of 1170, and the number of sentences amounts 
also to 1170. The narrative runs in so easy a fiow that it would 
be difficult, without knowing it, to surmise that there was any- 
thing artificial about its construction. 

There are other works of a similar nature to this which have 
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been written in India, such as the Tdrikh-ndma^ and a few others 
with like names, but none so copious or so well arranged as this. 

The Miftdhu-t Tawdrikh was lithographed at Agra in 1849. 
The outer margin very conveniently contains a column, in which 
is inserted each date in numerals, and in regular chronological 
succession. It possesses other advantages, besides giving the 
mere dates. It gives short notices of each Asiatic dynasty, 
and a brief account of each reign, as well as several biographical 
notices of distinguished individuals who have shone in the politics 
and literature of the Muhammadan world. 

The Miftdhu4 Tawdrikh is divided into thirteen Sections, each 
representing a Century of the Hijra. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; First Century, p. 7 ; Second, p. 23 ; Third, p. 
31 ; Fourth, p. 41 ; Fifth, p. 46 ; Sixth, p. 64 ; Seventh, p. 79 ; 
Eighth, p. 114; Ninth, p. 168; Tenth, p. 203; Eleventh, p. 
288 ; Twelfth, p. 429 ; Thirteenth, p, 642. 

Some of the most conspicuous Indian dynasties and reigns 
occur at the following pages : — Ghaznivide Dynasty, p. 61 ; 
Ghorian Dynasty, p. 79 ; Timur, p. 169 ; Sult&ns of Mfrlwd. 
p. 186 ; Sultdns of the Dakhin, p. 190 ; Sult&ns of Gujar&t, p. 
202; B&bar, p. 216; Sher Sh&h, p, 226; Humdydn, p. 237; 
Akbar, p. 245 ; Jlih&ngir, p. 308 ; Sh&h-Jah&n, p. 344; Aurang- 
zeb, p. 394 ; Bah&dur Shdh, p. 446 ; Muhammad Sh&h, p. 459 ; 
‘Sh&h *Alara, p. 516; Akbar II., p. 665. 

Size — Quarto, containing 609 pages of 25 lines each. 
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Audb (Oudb},i. 338 
Aughasbt, i. 92 
Adndhkr, i. 160, 387 
Aurangkbkd, v. 527 ; vii. 
130, 180,256, 305,310, 
451,472; viii. 66 

(Panjkb), viii. 95, 

115, 166 
Aurkkn, i. 52 
Avantipura, vi. 457 
'Awair, i. 77 
*Awantghar, v, 100, 104 
'Awarkyi. 178 
Awesar, v. 504 
Ayodhyt, ii. 549 ; riii* 420 
AydbpOr, v. 514 
Ayud, V. 661 
Askdonr. iii. 297. 298 
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*Azam, viii. 160 
’AzaznpOr^ v. 316, 365 ; 
\i 123 

A’zam-t&r&, vii. 368 
AznrhSiij&n, ii. 577 ; iii. 444 
Az'Jii, VI. 377 
’AzimabSid, viii. 128, 130 
’ Azlni&b^d Patna, viii. 228 

(Tirauri), ii. 296 

Azra, iv. 205 
Azur, iii. 444 


Babal, vii. 256 
Bribftnd, i. 30 
Babar-Kh6na, i. 63 
Babarluka, i. 3l(- 
Bkbul, ii. 334 
Bfibu-l Abwkb, i. 500 
Baocanore, iv. 614 
Bach Pahari, viii: 217 
Bnchvina, v. 366 
B5(l, V. 422 
BSidah, lii. 622 
Budakhshkn, i. 63; v. 223, 
448, 465 : vii. 70, 77 
Bkdal-garh, ?. 13, 267, 
486. 491 


Bkdali, viii. 320 
Badaiin, ii. 232, 297, 301, 
322. 355; iii, 36, 106 ; 
iv. 87, 456 ; v. 86, 600 
RAdbkj, V. 233 
Badban, i. 403 
Bkdffhls, vi. 664, 665 
BAdham, iv. 47 
Badhanor, vii. 189 
Badhnor, iv. 40 
Bkdib, iii. 172, 622 
Badin, i. 250 ; viii. 92 
Bkdra (R), i. 386 


446: ii. 218, 407 
Ba^h, i. 386 
Bk^h-i JOn, ii. 237 
Ba^'hara, i. 22 
BSi;fhb6n, i. 307 
Baghdad, i. 420 
Bkghpat, iii. • 505, 621 ; 

viii. 149, 171 
BaghrO, ii. 182 
BaghrOr, i. 122, 163 
Baglkna, vi. 70; vii. 10, 
66, 307, 309, 463 
Baglkna, (near Ganges), 
iii. 638 
Bah, i. 29. 34 

(R), ii. 41 

Babadur-garh, vii. 337, 
372, 333 


BabkdurKhknpOr, vii. 106 
l^ihkdurpdr, vii. 216, 306 
B4halmir, i. 296 
Bahaltur, i. 387 
Bahai- (R), i. 104 
Baharimad, i. 126, 442 
Baharpur, iii. 134, 146 
Babktil (R), i. 22 
Bahriwalpdr, ii. 439 
BahimrOr, i. 52 
•Bahira, v. 408 
BahitlOr, i. 162. 387 
Bahk&la, iv. 308 
Bahia, i. 387 
Bahlawhl, iii. 221 
Bahlun, vi. 382 
Bahraana, i. 369 
Bahmkn&bkd, i. 106. See 
Brkhm6n&b&d 
Bahmand, i. 369 
Bahmanii MansOra, i. 61 
Bahmanwk, i. 189, 369 
•Bahra, Hii. 463, 513; 
•Bahrah, f iv. 230, 232, 
234 ; V. 206, 314 
Bahrkich, ii. 344, 346, 374, 
634, 636; iii. 249; iv. 
368; f. 89; vi. 187 
Bahraj, i. 168, 191. 425 ; 
Bahr6j, vi. 662 [ii. 397 
Bahrkmpur, i. 224, 342 
Bahra^y&n, it. 296 
Bahrkwar, i. 191 
Bahrein, i. 69, 422 ; iii. 33 
Bahiia, i. 339 
^Bahrkunda, iv. 357. See 
Nahrkunda 

Bahruch, 1 i. 49, 61, 66. 
Bahru j, f See Broach 
Bahiu-1 Akhzar, iv. 4 

Hamran, ii. 246 

JQijku, i. 46 

Khazar, i. 45 

BahrQr, i. 174 
Bahdji (R), iii. 79 
Baikand, i. 463 
•Bkil (P&ll), iv. 49, 52 
Baila, iii. 469 
Bailamkn(Al),i.l23,126, 
442 

Bkin-wkh, i. 189, 369 
Bairam Kala, vi. 435 
Bairampdri, vii. 346 
Bairkt, i. 59, 393, 395 
Bait, i. 166, 167 
Baizk. i. 385,465, 482. See 
A1 Baizk 

fncar .Shfr&z), ii. 262 

D jjiur, iv. 230. 258 ; v 
450; 456,467; vi.80,568 


Bajhora, v. 386 
Batl&na, iv. 60 
Dair&n, i. 243 
Bajrkpdr, vi. 74 
Bajdna, v. 370 
Bkjwkra, iv. 51, 308, 390, 
662 ; V. 488 ; viii. 167 
Baka, i. 66 

Bakal&n, ii. 398, 480 ; v. 
227 

Bakan (R), i. 63 
Dakar, i. 16 ; ii. 9, v. 338, 
384. See Bhakar 
Bakarhk, ii. 274 
Bakam&chak, viii. 92 
Bakhar, v. 206 . See Bhakar 
Bakhshinda-bakhsh, vii. 
373, 382-3 

Bakhtkwar-nagar,iii. 160 
Bakhtkwar-pdr, vii. 150 
♦Bakiklkn, iv. 240 
Baknkrf, iv. 19 
B&kndr, iv. 124, 614 
Bakra, vi. 63 
Bakr&la, vi. 308 
Bakrampdr, vi. 106, 109 
Bakrf, hi. 613 
Bakrubar, i. 62 
Baksar, iv. 370; 89; 

viii. 182, 217 
Bakaar Chhetra, v. 92 
B6kd, V. 654 
Bald, ii. 164 
Balddar, i. 62 
BMddast, iii. 309 
Bdld-gbdt, vi. 323, 377, 
416, 434; vii. 7, 12, 
24, 68 

Bdldgbatrak. hi. 640 
Baldbdr, i. 168 
Baldla, i-. 394, 396-7; 

663, 563, 664 
Balamgarb, viu. 166,2664 
Balan (R), i. 60 [366 

B&ldpdr, vi. 343, 377; 
vii. 498-9 

Bald^rdm, ii. 368; iv. 26 
Baldwarda, i. 62 
B&l&zi, ii. 260 
Balbak, i. 87, 86 
Balbhdnd (R.), v. 379 
Balbdn, i. 15 
Balh&r, i. 158, 397 
BaliD&t-jogi,iy. 240. Alee 
B&In&e 

Bdlfsdna, v. 363 
Balkans, vi. 67 
Balkh,i. 49,419; h. 135 
141,268 ;iv. 159 ;v.227, 
230; vi. 664; vii. 70.77 



BMki. tii. 54 
BalUbhipOrs, i. 354 
BalUri, 1 . 27, 34. 37, 39,. 
384 

Balhtl, IT. 309 
B&lly&ri, i. 622 
BMiner, i. 369 
B6ln§it,ii. 460-1 j 17. 176; 
V. 114 

BalD&thJogS,iy. 416, 419 
B&lnf, vii. 24 
Bklp6r, ri. 98 
Balrawkn, ii. 281 
Baltistkn, ii. 576 
BalUj, i. 417 
Balunk, ii. 642 
Balwar, ii. 361 
Balwi, i. 27 
Balz(, i. 34 
BkmWwk, i. 340 
Bambka (R), iii. 79 
Hamhi, ii. 62 

Bimfkn, i. 472; ii. 268, 
399; V. 227, 232 
Bkraiwka, i. 34, 369 
Bamunwasy, i. 369 
Ban, 17. 497, 498 
Bkna (Tauna), i. 89 
Banadn, iii. 36 
Bun&raa, yi. 312 
Bankrasi, iii. 312; iy. 11 
Banarhka, i. 139 
Banka, iii. 642 
Banawks, i. 68 
Band, i. 29, 34, 52, 81 
Band-i Fath Khkn, iii. 
364 

Bknda, ii. 469; yiii. 439 
Bandkna, iy. 108, 614 
Bandar 'Abbksi, rii. 365 

Chktgkm, vi. 326 

■ - - Dewfd, i. 377 

Lkhori, i. 377 

B&ndher. See Bh&nder 
Bkndhd, iy. 463 
Bandhugarb, iy. 463 
Bkndri, iii, 88 
Bandwa (Pandwa), yi. 224 
Bang, 307, 308 ; iii. 

296 ; tI 563 
Bangkla, iii. 296 
Biyigamati (R), ii. 310 
Bkil*ganga (R), ii. 445 ; 
yi^ 382 

Bkn-ganga (Pkyln-ganga) 
(R), Tii. 12, 338 
Bkngarmau, iii. 248; r. 
16, 500 

Bangash, v. 233, 234. 456; 
viii. 116, 360 
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Bangashkt, yiii. 92 
Bangash-i-b&l^ yii. 89 
Bangash-i pkyin, yii. 89 
Bang&wan, ii. 311 
Baugii, vi. 109 
Bknla, 1 i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
Baniya, / 40, 77, 79, 367 
Bania iii. 36 
Bknihkl, iy. 497 
Bani Shkb Darak, vii. 371 
Bani Shkhgarb, •’ 373 
Banihir, ii. 124 
Bankkla, ii. 653,663, 664 
Banna, i. 116 ; ii. 414 
Banpdr, iv. 95 
Bkns Barcilli, v. 606 
Bknswkla, \ iy. 492 ; v. 
Bknswkra, j 402 ; vi. 69, 

109 

BknO, iii. 477, 482, 622 
Band, ii. 414, 440 
Bandr, iv. 249 
JBanykn, ii. 328, 830 
Bkra, i. 86 
Bar-ace, i. 444 
Barada, i. 444 ; ii. 246 
Barkgl, i. 66 
Bkran, ii .241 
Bkra-mula, v, 465; vi. 306 
Barahpola, viii. 56 
Baran.ii. 42, 62,322, 458; 

ii. 237 ; iii. 169, 242, 

248;iv.36, 36, 42,82; 

y. 79 

Bkrkni, ii. 666, 667 
Barand, ii. 318 
Barang&nw, vi, 101 
Borauz (Broach), i. 116 
Barba, ii. 42 
Barbanda, ii. 318 
Barbar, i. 60 
Barbarilce, i. 368 
Barbarkkj, i. 62 
Barcclore, viii. 389 
Barda, y. 438 
Bardkd, ii. 247 
Bardkr, ii. 334, 363 ; iv. 1 1 
Bardasir, ii. 398, 676 
Bardaxema. i. 607 
Bardwkn, v. 386; vi. 74, 

78, 86,391,408; vii. 33 
Bareilly, viii. 182, 221, 

303, 360 
Bkrgkn, i. 238 
Bai-e&n\7, vii. 3S3 
Barghand, ii. 276, 277 ; 

iii. 637; iv. 203 
Bkrha, vii. 620 ; viii. 66 
Barhad, viii. 63 
Barbknipur,iy. 274; y.215 


Barhka,i. 139 
Bkri.i. 50, 64, 66;ii. 398, 
427,464; v. 90, 104,324 
Bann-lanka, vi. 305 
Barka- tharat, i. 62 
Bf.i'kar, i. 296 
Barkudoz, i. 71 
Barlak, i. 71 
Barna, ii. 460 
Barnagar, v. 369 
Bamkwa, iv. 403 
Laiwila, iii. 253, 266; v. 
196, 343,432,433,435; 
vi. 126 

Bttr-rkm, iii. 147 
Bar^knk, viii. 366 
Barshdr, ii. 160 
Bartot, iv. 74 
Bkrdk, i. 444 
Barud, i. 444 
Barfih (Broach), i. 14, 87 
Bardja, iii. 477, 622 
Bardjl (R), iii. 80 
Bards (Broach), i. 87, 126, 
441 

Barwkla, ii. 376 
Barddoz, i. 71 
BarCizl, ii. 397 
Biivwkn, i. 47 
Baiy gaza, i. 366 
Bks, 1. 16 
Bksad, y. 435 
Basankot, ii. 329 
Basaritpkr, v. 497 ; vii. 106 
Basant-garh, vii. 364 
Baskwar, v. 3£2, 370, 626, 
640 

Baaea, i. 123 
Baahfii, ii. 676 
Bks'hdr, i. 69 
Basi, vii. 346 
Basfna, iv. 23 
Basmad, i. 37, 39, 122, 123 
Basmak, i. 77, 79 
Basmand, i. 27, 28, 30 
Basmat, i. 34 
Basra, i. 420 

Batkla, vi. 129 ; viii. 169 
Batinda, ii. 347« 438. See 
Bhatinda 

Bktia, li. 164. 177, 368. 
Bktiya, J See Bbktia 
Batndr, iv. 389 
•Bktora, vii. 10 
Batt, i. 431 
Bat tint, iv. 232 
Bauiira (citv), i. 22 
Bkwal, i. 69 

Bkw.ilj, 407 ; viii. 271 
Bi; uk (raykg), v. 94 
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Bftjtoa, iL S68, 880 ; ir. 
87. 266, 266, 281, 416, 
607, 661 ;t. 74,98, 98, 
99, 190, 244, 490; Ti. 
12, 660, 666. Alto 
Bhajfcna 
Bfryat, i. 68 
Bazina, i. 68, 396 
Bazaw4I, ii. 861 
Baaghand, ii. 276 
BaaghOrak, ii. 127 
Bazor, ii. 869 
Bedttore, ir. 104 
Beg, i. 814 

Behkr, ii. 241. Set Bih&r 
Behat, \ (R), if. 233, 240, 
Behut, / 618; r. 466; Ti. 

803, 804, 306, 307, 373 
Behra ^hira P), vi. ^66 
Behta 7R), i. 60 
Bekkrua, yi. ^8 
Bela, i. 366 

Benarea, i.*66; iL 122, 
222, 261, 297; iv. 282; 
T. 322; fii. 222; fiii. 
216, 229, 369 
Bengkl, Yi. 326; Tui. 130 
Beoi (R), iy. 64 
Beobto, iii. 640 
Beoli, iy. 14 
Bera, ii. 279 
Berou&n, ii. 660 
Besakh, ii. 649 
Betwa (R), i. 60 ; iii. 7^ ; 

Bh&dar (R), v. 438 
Bhadkwar, Hy. 417; v. 
Bhadauriya, / 74 ; viii. 63, 
262 

Bhadra (R), i. 60 
Bhadrak, y. 888 ; yi. 98 
Bhadrasonik (R), i. 60 
Bhadraswa (R), i. 60 
Bhagal (R), viii. 311 
Bh&galpdr, v. 381 ; vi. 19 
Bha^ratbi, ) (R), i. 62 ; 
Bha^rati, j viii. 381 
Bh&gnagar, vii. 336 
Bb&g*nai, i. 840 
Bhagwfoi-gola, viii. 330, 
427 

BbagwknpOr, v. 368 
Bbauas6D,ii. 328;iii. 148, 
149 

Bhain-ganw, v. i44 
Bbakar, 1 i.224,226,233, 
Bhakkar,) 244, 311 ; ii. 
201, 241, 664; iv. 69; 
y. 466; yi. 668; viii. 16 
Bhakra, yi. 308 


Bbklki,yii.118,64 
Bhknbar&wkh,!. 832,869 
BbambOr, L 832, 868, 446, 
482 

Bbambara (R), vii. 861 
Bbaodar-k^ iii. 177 
Bb6]ider,yi.l08; yiL 21,47 
Bbandner, iy. 403 
Bhaiigar,iL297,804 ; iy. 62 
Bbaiira (R), vii. 361 
Bband-gknvf, iy. 27 
Bbara, i. 812. Set Babra 
Bbaratpdr, 1 y. 626 ; yiii. 
Bbartpdr, | 862,360 
Bbara&na, ii. 624 
Bh&ri, ui. 303 
Bbat (R), i. 46 
Bhata,iv. 462,474,478,484 
Bb&tai, i. 48 
Bbat-gbora, iy. 462 
Bbath, y. 244 
Bb4ti, i. 61, 368; vi. 72, 
75 77 79 

Bhktia, 28. 248, 439, 

Bhitiya, / iii. 64 ; iv. 1 70 ; 
vi. 668 

Bhatinda, ii. 347, 438 ; iii. 
109 

Bhatnfr, iii. 109, 420, 422, 
BhatnOr, iy. 309 [487 

Bbatti, i 229 
Bbatwkra, v. 86 
Bhawan, ii. 446 
Bhay&na, ii. 304; ui. 317. 
See Baykna 

*Bnera, u. 392, 426, 439, 
462 

BblUa, Ii. 60;ii. 328; 
BbfU&o, ( iii. 148, 643; 
iv. 261. 277, 397; vi. 
92; viii. 283 
Bhlm, ii. 446 
Bbima (R), vii. 64, 361 
Bbimbar, i ii.462; v.467, 
Bhimbbar,) 464 ; vi, 436“ 
Bblmnagar, ii.34,444, 4 46, 
605 ; iii. 66 ; iv, 173 
Bbob, iv. 68 

Bbojpdr, iii. 106, 639 ; v. 

319, 376 ; vi. 10, 20, 66 
Bbonala, vii. 16 
Bbopkl, iv. 378 ; viii. 67,68 
Bhowa, iv. 66 
Bhowkl, vi. 74. 76. 106 
Bbrigukachchba, i. 49 
BbOigknw. T. 11, 74, 79 
Bhdi, v. 446 
BhdkanO. iv. 63 
BbOliy&s, v. 462 
Bhdn, V. 368 


BbOn-XknOii, iv. 68 
BbOngir, viL 411, 412 
Bbdnrk (R), viL 64, 66 
Bbat, i. 67 ; u. 892 
Bbateiar, i. 57, 63 
Bikb, \ i. 48, 142. Alto 
Biki, J Bebkt 0 tul Biyka 
Blbipdr, viiL 216 
Bidar,1 iii. 288,244. 247, 
Bidr, / 248, 268; vi. 70, 
104, 414, 667; viL 64, 
124, 126, 843 
BidrOr, iv. 104 
Bib, i. 34 
Bihand, ii. 488 
Bibkr, ii. 300, 806, 306 ; 
iiL36, 312 ;iy. 10, 847, 
368, 462; V. 22;vi. 39 
Bibkra, vi. 488 
Bibisbtkbkd, vi. 116 
Bijagarh. iv. 891 ; y. 276, 
406,411; ti. 18, 669; 
Tii. 18, 396, 490 
Bijalkr, i. 72^ 
fiijanagar, iii. 80; ty. 06, 
103; y. 406; tL 70, 229, 
667 

Bijkpnr, y. 489 ; yi. 163, 
323 ;yii. 28, 68,67, 139, 
822,823 

Bikanir,L 296, y. 211,266 
Bikrkm, iy. 289 ; t. 236 
Bil&du-d d&war, ii. 676 
Bilcbir&gb, yii. 76 
Bilgrkm, iy. 26, 27; vi. 

17; yiii. 176 
Bilha, i. 37 
Bilkan, ii. 677 
BillOr, i. 46 
BillOr-tkgh, L 46 
Bilor, iy. 104 
Bildr.i. 05; iy. 244 
*Bilwat, y. 107 
BilOcbpdr, yi. 386 
Biuagara, i. 392, 393 
Biodrbban, viii. 228 
Bindr&wacb, yiii. 92 
BinhOr (R), iii. 88 
Bini Hia&r, y. 222 
Bir, yi. 416; yiL 12, 14, 
16, 17, 63, 66 
Bfr&h&n, i. 63 
Bfram-g&m, y. 440, 446 
fiir&r, y. 441 ; yi. 84,241. 
Tii. 10, 68, 139, 364, 
408 498 

Birkr r6yin*gb6t. yii. 406 
BirdbOl, iii. 90, 91 
BirOanj, y. 179 
Bir-gknw,yii. 364,372,333 
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Bir-Mg»rti«60; ▼iLd20 
B{ni^6ri, Tii. 846 
Bbpftr, T. 487 
Dlr6ii,i896 ; H. 1,84 
Birw4]L, ii. 662 
BiMoli, n. 229 ; TiU. 178, 
808, 306 

Bkhaiipnr, ii. 876 ; tL 86 
Biurkm, IL 666 
Buwipaten, TiL 866 
Bifwtr, i. 60 
Bifw4i4, nii. 408 
Bit4ro, i. 622 
Blt6r, i. 48 
BitOr*, i. 816 
BitOraihit, i. 48 
BiMri, i. 68 

Biy&h, ) i.l22; ii.6^446; 
Biyki, ) iii. 86: iT. 4, 
26, 33. AUo Bi4i and 
Bern 

Biy&las, i..29 
BU4p6r, viL 16 
Bodba. Ses Badba 
Bobnkundal, iv. 419 
Bokbkra. ii. 387 
BoI4n(R),i. 386 
Bombay, Tii. 361 
Bouyaketrer, ii. 660 
Brabmankl^kd, i. 122, 188, 
146, 146, 160, 176, 179, 
189, 268, 369, 489 
BrabmkpOr, i. 1 39, 143,207 
Brahmaputra (B), IL 310 ; 

Ti. 73, 76, 106 ; tu. 66 
Brabmashk, i. 66 
Brabmastpuri, iiL 90 
Broach, i. 14; iii. 266, 
269; T. 196, 197, 331, 
343; Ti. 16, 126,463; 
Tii. 238 

Bnimbapopree, Tii. 346 
Bud&na, tu. 480 
Bddkpdr, i. 386 
Budd-fattan, i. 68 
Budb, i. 160 

(temple), i. 148 

Budba, i. 27, 29, 33, 84, 
123, 370, 386 
BOdbiya, i. 138, 169, 160, 
386 

Budb«mulk, L 46 
Bddhpdr, i. 138, 146, 386 
Budina, i. 404 
Bddri, ii. 198 
Buff^io Water, i. 442 
Bd^kl, Ti. 309 
Bdhi, It. 67 

Bukbbr^ L 429 ; U. 268 
Bida, iii. 31 


Bulandrti, tL 88 
Bulandihthr, ii. 468 
Bolbad, iL 266 
Bulgbl^Or, iiL 112 
B^ob, Tiii. 92 
BulOebiit&n, i. 399 
Biukdelkhind,iL469; Tiii. 
363 

Bdndi, Tii. 489, 490 
Bunir, Ti. 80 
Bdrag, Tii. 67 
Burboa, t. 80 
BOrbni, i. 426 
Buraria, ii. 440 
Burdsir, iL 666. Sts Bar- 
daiir 

Burgbnw, Ti. 148 
Burhbnbbbd, W. 64 ; t. 79 
BurbbnpOr, t. 197, 276, 
406 ; Ti. 323, 877, 379, 
396, 418 ; Tii. 10, 24, 
31, 68, 307, 310, 422, 
490 ; Tiii. 30 
BdrU, iT. 618, 619 
Burya, Tiii. 119, 146 
Bosrb, Tii. 68 
Buit, i 23; ii. 61, 132, 
280, 414, 416, 676 ; iT. 
169,160; Tii. 87,89,94 
Buzorg, iT. 497 

Calcutta, Tiii. 127, 228, 
324, 326, 378 
Calicut, Tiii. 386 
Cambay, i. 867, SssBoja^ 
bay 

Cauanore, Tiii. 886 
Carnatic, Ti. 232 ; Tiii. 391 
Cbbcb, iii. 667 
Cbbcbagbm, i. 403 
Cbbcbandi, Tiii. 46 
Cbbcbar, i. 366 
Chacb'baz&ra, tI. 368 
Cbbcbkbn, i. 813 
Chacbpilr, i. 138, 366 
CbabkT'd&ng, tL 180 
Chabbr-diw^ bbgb, v. 314 
Cbabbrkand, t. 201 ; Ti. 

19. Sss Jhbrkand 
Cbainduka, L 311 
Cbakgard, Tiii. 94 
Cbbkna, tu. 16, 266, 258, 
262 

Cbaksbu, i. 60 
Cbblis-gbnw, tu. 16 
Cbalkai, Tii. 79 
Cbalna, i. 609 
Cham&r«gonda, tH 62, 66 
Cbamba, ii. 240 
Cbambb, Ti. 622*3 


Cbambal (R), iii. 79, 642 ; 

iT. 60 ; TIL 220, 641 
CbamiybrL t. 264 
Cbam]^, i. 66 
Cbbmpbnfr, t. 193, 194, 
831, 348; ti. 14, 16, 
17, 126 

Cbampbran, iii. 294 ; It. 

646: tL 49 
GbCmak, Tiii. 880, 383 
Cbbnd, tL 92 
Cband, tuL 386-7 
Cbbndb,TL164, 362, 387; 
Tii. 60 

Chand&ba (R), It. 616 
Cbandan, Tii. 267 f370 

Cbandan-maDdan,Tii. 267, 
Cbandawbb, iL 297 
Gbandawbl, iL 300 
Cband&wal, iii. 540 
Cbandawbr,iT.47,48,62; 
T. 92 

Cbanderf, L 68; ii. 361, 
462 ; iii. 148, 201 ; W. 
261,274,378,379, 467; 
T. 38, 102 

Cbandecnagore, Tiii. 127, 
327, 383 
Cbbndl, Tii. 107 
Cbandiol, iL 462 
Cbandor, TiL 10, 16, 63, 
66, 124 

Cb&ddpdr, Tiii. 269 
Cbandrb, i. 48. 68, 394 
Chandfkha (R),i. 63 ; ii. 

41, 62, 120; if 526 
CbaudOka, i. 234, 247,602 
Cbandwblb, Ti. 303 
Chandwkr, ii. 297 ; iT. 270 
Chandrbwbr, i. 36 
Chanesar, i. 176, 179 
Chanir, i. 176 
•Cbbnifit, IT. 232 
Cbanslr, i. 176 
Chappar-gbatta, iv. 607 ; 
T. 246 

Chbran, iii. 648 
Chbr Hankdra, i. 339 
Charbar, i. 623 
Cbarbeli, vii. 494 
Ch&r-cbaabma, vii. 81 
Cbkrlgbr&n,! t. 225 281 
Cbbrlkbrbn,) 287 
ChbijO, viii. 126 
Cbarkb, u. 268 ; T. 207 
Cbat&war, t. 100 
Cbitgbm, \ Ti. 326 ; vii. 
Chbtgknw,) 66, 276 
Cbaubkla, t. 507 
CbaudUwar, i. 296 
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Chanlcihatb, nii. 330 
Chaul, yiii. 888 
Chaundh, ir. 828» 828 S$e 
JOnd 


Cbaunsa, W. 370 ; T. 113, 
323, 376 ; Ti. 63, 65 
Chaur&garhf ▼. 169, 288, 
638; vi.30,118;vii.47,48 
Chelbs, i. 46 
Chhabr&ioau, It. 606 
Chhatar>d&war, vii. 17 
*Cbhatr6mau, y. 242 
Chbatur, i. 237, 233 
•Chhetra (Jhatra P), y. 92 
Chhinbo (R), iv, 66 
Cbicacole, viii. 392 
Chibal'Zina, yii. 90 
Chin, \ i. 8, 46 ; iii. 32 ; 
China,/ 46; iy. 96 
Chink (R), iii. 474 
Cbin&b, iy. 232 
Cbinbb(R),i.63;ii.62,234 
Chinkd (Chinab), iii. 413 
Cbinkwa (R),iii. 472,619, 
622 

Ching, i. 71 
Cbinsura, yiii. 383 
Chipribandar, i. 621 
Chisht, ii. 625, 648, 649 
ChttaldrOg, yii. 366 
Chitkpdr, vii. 232 
Chitar, iv. 249 
Chitor, ) i. 60, 194, 366, 
ChitOr, ( 396, 406 ; iii. 
76, 189; iv. 261, 277, 
406, 416,661 ; y. 324; 
vi. 11; yii. 103,188 
Chitral, ii. 407, 676 
Chitror, ii. 370 


Cbocbrk, viii. 383 
Choi, iii. 422, 483, 488 
Chol-iJal§ai,iii.409,477, 
482, 622; iy. 94 
Cbol J arad, iii. 409 ; iy. 94 
Chondha. iy. 379 
Chonati, ly. 633* 

Chopra, vii. 306, 307 
Chor, 1. 632 
Chowsar, iy. 283 
CbOn, L 66 ; yiii. 92 
Chunkr, iv. 282, 343, 360, 
369,4l7;y.96,138,199, 
287, 306; vii. 241; yiii. 
220, 369 


Chupa-ghkt, y. 141 
CbOsah, iy. 283 
Cochin, viii. 386 


CouloD, viii. 387 


Cranganore, yiii. 388-9 
Cnttack, y. 386, 388 

D&bal, yiii. 385, 387 
Dabalw&rab, ii. 470 
Dabar, iv. 630 
Dabra, i. 340 
Dacca, yi. 76, 106, 410 ; 

yii. 65, 241 
Dkdar, yii. 244 
Dadh (Darh), i. 91 
Dadhkw&h(R),i.l68,l72 
Dagd&r, y. 266 
Dahad, vi. 363 
Dahak, i. 216 
Dkhaii (R), i. 266 
Dahand (H), iv. 26 
Dahanda (R), iv. 38, 40 
Dahktaratn, iii. 301 
Dablila,i. 189. ^^^^Dhalila 
Dahm&la, i. 62 
Dahra, vi. 336 
DahOk, i. 38, 466. 
Daibal. See Debal 
DWr„y. 871 
Dakdaki, iy. 282 
Dakhin, vii. 68 
Dakli, i. 72 
Dkl, ii. 318 
Dal, yi. 306; vii. 08 
Dalamau, ) iii. 243 ; iv. IS, 
DalamO, } 26,87; v. 94 
Daliyk, iii. 226 
Daltnian, i, 71 
Dalmaj, i. 126, 441 
Dkmagh&n, ii. 62, 437; 
y. 218 

Damak, vi. 308 
Damal, y. 162, 561 
Dam&n, vii. 346 ; viii. 389 
Dkmaa-gkDW, yii. 16 
DambOr, i. 63 
Damdaraa, vi. 394 
DamdhOm, iii. 81 
Dainek,'yi. 198 
DambarS, y. 248, 264, 367 
Damodar /R), yi. 69, 71 
Damrlla, u. 398, 666 ; iii 
261, 264 

Damtaur, vi. 306. See 
Dhamtaur 
Damiida, vi 119 
Damyek, vi. 308 
Danda, i 190 ; vii. 266 
Dandabiur, i. 160 [622 

Dandkna (R), iii. 476,621, 
Dandknkbn, ii. 273 
DaTidk-R6jpuri, vii. 266, 
289, 291 

Dand-vib6r,'i. 160 


Dandeii, vii 366 
Dandhkr, i. 160 
OandOka, y. 368, 369, 
439; yi. 16 
Dkni^i, yiii. 96 
Dknistto, i. 382, 888 
Dar, i. 66 
Dkrabarka, i. 63 
D&rkbgard, i 421 
Darah^kr (R), vi. 305 
Darak, i. 29, 34, 77, 80 
Dara-karlb, i. 234 
Darak -y km kna, i. 84 
Darband Niaa,i. 71 
Darbela, ii. 398 
Dard (R),i 62 
Dardkr, i. 77 
Darra, iv. 206 
Darra Gaz, v. 231 
Dar-sark, iii. 612 
Darkd, i. 66* 

Dkru-s Burdr, yii. 310 
Darwkz, y. 229 
Darweshplr, iv. 462 ; y.96 
Darykbkd, iv. 467 
Daryki, ii. 402 
Darykpur, iv, 612 ; v. 

879 ; yii. 106 
Dazht-i Kipcbkk, iv. 96 
Daaht langkn, ii. 132 
Datia, viii. 88 
Daiilatkbkd, iii. 317, 839, 
698; vi. 97, 230, 383, 
380; yii. 11,16,24,41, 
68, 189 

Daulatkbkd (Eandabkr), 
vii. 90 

Danndbkra, i. 160 
Daundiakera, i. 160 
Daur, ii 166 
Dawkkir, iii. 674, 576 
Dkwar, ii 284, 286, 413, 
676; viii. 92 
Davrkni-l Marsad, i. 64 
Debal, i 14, 15, 21, 27, 
29, 30, 34, 37, 66, 77, 
374. Dewal 
Debll, ii. 216, 219, 221, 
301, 340, 366 ; iii 447, 
601,603,676,679, 689, 
613 ; iv. 266, 263 ; v. 
203 ; yi. 666 ; vii. 86 ; 
yiii. 10 

Oehli (vill^e), iv. 62 

Dehmkri, i. 62 

Debra, i. 238 

Dehrk, y. 661 

Dchfunt, y. 264 

Deo, i. 366 [200 

Deobklpdr, iii. 122, 191, 
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HMbfcr. T. 96 
D«o>gAaw, vii. 55, 382 
Deogarh, Tii. 364 
Deogir, i. 73 ; iii. 77. 79, 
148,149,163,200,231, 
257,261,626, 543. 570, 
576, 582,698; riL 41, 
189 

D6o-kot,ii. 311,313,315, 
Deoni, Tii. 64 [318 

Deo R4n4, ri. 347 
DepAr, ii. 274 
Derfc, T. 660, 561 
Dembend, y. 661 
Dera Isma’il Kh&n,iT.496 
Derajkt, riii. 92 
DerApAr, t. 163, 559 
Desoha, n. 129 
DetAA, ir. 548 
Dewal, ii. 294, 302, 303, 
326,398,555 ; ri. 265, 
270. ^/loDebal 
Dewalgknw, Ti. 396, 408, 
418; YU. 11 
DewUi, ii. 362 
Dewal Sindy, i. 375 
Dewati-miii6ri, tI. 21 
Dhkdar, yii. 244 
Dbak, i. 344, 486 
Dhkl, i. 68 

DkalUi^ {. 174, 176, 189 
Dkamai, iii. 153 
Dhamak^ Ti. 308-9 
Dbamek, ii. 235 
DbamrAis, Tii. 106 
Dbamrl, ri. 522 
Dbamtaur (orDbantAr),T. 

457 ; vi. 368, 370 
DbbmAnf, vii. 47, 48 
Dbkndbar, Tii. 244 
Dbandbera, iv. 552 
Dhanebn, it. 620, 521 
DbaniCir, i. 61 
Dbankot, t. 488 
Dbaani, ri. 3C8 
Dhir, i. 59, 60, 356 ; iii. 

175, 203,251,252; iT. 

37, 41, 49,60; TL 135 ; 

Tii. 218 

Dbarab, \\\ 53 
Dbkrkg^r, Tii. 41 
Dhkrkgir,iii.252,258,261 
Dbbrbja, i. 378 
DharampOr, vii. 18 
Dbairopdr, Ti. 75 
Dbaran-gbnw, tU. 16, 305, 
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DbbrknyGn, vii. 66 
DbarpOr. t. 385 ; Ti. 86 
Dbkrdr, Tii. 12, 20, 278 


Dbat, i. 489 I 

Dh&trath, iv. 43 | 

Dbauli-gh&tl, T. 402 j 

Dhkwar, vii. 244 
Dholiya, Tii. 10 
DholpOr, iv. 39; vii. 9, 
220. Jlso Dbdlpdr 
Dbor (R), vi. 368 
DhOd, vii. 213 
Dbddhat, Tiii. 290 
DhOlak, i. 61 
DhOlpdr, iv. 465; t. P7, 
99,100,294. 6’wDbol- 
pAr 

DbApamA, t. 88 
DhAr Samundar, iii. 87, 
88, 90 

DhAri, i. 339 
Dbyr, vi. 457 
Dfbal Kaogark^ i. 370 
DibklpAr, lii. 420. 487 ; 
It. 8, 76. Sie aho 
Dip&lpAr 

Dig, viii. 54, 208, 213, 
225, 227, 228, 283, 353, 
366, 370 

Dih AfgbknCtn, t. 225 
Dih&ybt, i. 145 
DihbAri, W. 97 
Dibdawfil, iT. 415 
Dih'fattan, i. 6S 
Dibmiri, t. 264 
DibAt, iii. 253.8 
DiktAr, ui. 401 
DinArkotah, ii. 189 
Dia-kas&ri, t. 385 
Dinkot, T. 234 
Diupaukb,iT. 498,499 ; t. 

124; Tiii. 11 
DlnOr, iv. 199 
DipkIpAr, iii. 109, 121, 
191. Ste aho Deob&>- 
pAr and Dip&lpAr 
DipklpAr (in Malwa), y. 

403 ; Tii. 19 
DlpAr, It. 199 
Dirak, i. 265, 403 
Diraudi, vii. 355 
DirAna, i. 47 
Disa, T. 342, 363 
DisAwa, T. 254 
DiA. T. 193; Ti. 14, 18; 

Tiii. 387, 389 
Dfwab-Maball, W. 96 
DiWarkwal, t. 211 
Dodairee, Tii. 355 
Dohud, Tii. 213 
Domnl, T, 876 
Dorkba, Tii. 395 
*Dttblkhaa, iii. 867 


DAdbkl, Tii. 56 
DAdberi, fii. 355 
Dudhi, i. 59 
DAdna (R), Tii. 17 
BAgar, iii. 562 
Duhkli, iT. 29 
Dukam, i. 56 
DAkampAr, i. 56 
DAlaka, i. 87 ; t. 353, 
369,405, 431, 444, 445 
Dulka, i. 367 
DAll, V. 99 

DAn, iv. 244, 247 ; vii. 

106, 106, 107 
DanAra, vi. 54 
Duudliert, vii. 365 
Dundoore, vii. 355 
DAngarpAr, v. 402 ; vi. 42 
Duuni, li. 451 
DAr, i. 65, 77, 79. See 
Alor 

Durbela, i. 247, 276, 325 
Durdaabt, v. 223 
DAr SamuD, iii. 49. See 
BhAr Samundar 
DArA Samunddr, i. 73 
DAahAb, i. 23 
DwAra Samudra, i. 73 
DwAika, iv. 533 ; t. 438 
Dyamao, i. 62 


Elichpur, iii. 149 ; t. 442; 

vi. 85 ; Tii. 58 
EUora, vii. 189 
•Erandol {corr.for Andol) 
EtAwa, iv. 26, 4(k; viii. 

310, 350 ; 409 
Euthymedia, i. 629 


Fabalfahra, ) 

FahalfabAb, > i. 29, 34, 81 
FablaffiLrii, ) 

Fabraj, i. 81 
FaizAbAd, vii. 79; viii. 17 
Fai HauiaAr, iL 285 
Ftk8n4r,>. ,, 

Fakntir, t *• 

F.Iaili (R).i.3T0,373,399 
FAlid, i. 34 
Falkamfn, i. 77 
Faita, Tiii. 325 
FAmbal, i. 27, 28, 34, 38, 
363, 522 
FandarAna, i . 
Fandaraioa, j * 

Fandarina, ) 

FarAb, vu. 87 
FarAs- dAnga,Tiii. 127,327 
3S3 

FordAn, L 77, 81, 84 


i. 89, 00; 
iv. 614 
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Fard&p^r, tu. S07, 498 
Fargh&D, iii. 264 
Fargh&na, i. 429 ; W. 219 
Farid&bbd, tL 296; tii. 
610 ; ¥111.166, 212 
Farldpdr, tuL 311 
F&rlyiib, 11. 141, 142, 676 
Fan6n, I 123 
Farahunda-biinjid, tIL 
627 

Faro-dait, 111. 309 
Farra, y. 66, 242 
Farra (R), u. 679 
Forrab, li. 676 
Famikh 6b6d, yili. 48, 118, 
213, 303, 311 
F&re, 1. 33 
Farab&war, 11. 294 
Farwan, 1. 47 
Farzkn, 1. 34 
Fasa, 1. 421 
Fatan, ill. 660 
Fatb&b&d, iu. 283, 286, 
300, 364, 428; Ir. 42, 
199; yi. 46, 67,77 
Fath.b6gh, 1. 260, 261, 
321 

Fatb Eb&ii, L 260; iii. 364 
Fathpdr, 11. 468 ; It. 40, 
62, 398; y. 279, 332, 
334, 364,866, 499;yil. 
632 

Fathpdr Sabina, y. 381 

Sikri, iy. 481; y. 

332, 334 
Fattan, 1. 69 
Fenh&war, ii. 391 
FlrabdZj 1. 77, 80, 84 
Firanj, i. 6, 26 
Firksb'dllnga, yiii. 127. 

See Farki-d4nga 
Firoz, i. 467. 

Flrozkb&d, liL 302, 316, 
343,364, 433, 448,496, 
606; iy. 21, 32; yi. 
186, 226;yil. 360,361; 
ylii. 11 

(near Agni},yiii. 63 

(near Bij&pdr), ylii. 

64 

(Pandw^, iii. 298 

Hfcml Khira, iii. 

Firozab, iii. 491 [364 

Firoz -garb, iy. 494 

Koh, 11. 281, 286, 

292, 293, 296, 318 
FirozpOr, iy. 12, 14, 484; 
yi. 229 

{Jbarka),iy. 484; 

y. 36 


FSroi Sblh, yiu. 138 
Fitan, Hi. 32 
Fdsbanj, iy. 167 
FosbOr, L 47 

Gaddi, 1. 299 
Gbgri, 1. 243, 247 
Gbgrdn, iy. 392 ; y. 169, 
271, 326 ; yi. 669 ; yiii. 
67 

Gabrbwali, y. 291 
Gajni, i. 607 
Gamipdr, i. 607 
Gakbar country, y. 278 
GMew&r, ii. 227 
Gblibr, iy. 280 
G&lna, yii. 36, 463 
Gambaz, i. 243 
Ganaur, y. 27 
Gandak (R), iy. 646; y. 

377 ; yi. 44, 49 
Gandal, i. 342 
Gand&ya, i. 166, 386,386 
Gandgarb, yi. 368 
Gandb&ra, i. 48, 446 ; yi. 
637 

Gandiri, yii. 290 
Gang, ii. 123 ; iy. 61 
Gangk (R), I 49, 60 
Ganges (R), iy. 6; yi. 46, 
78 

Gang (God&yarl) (R), yL 
96, 102 

Gangad&spdr, y. 376 
Gang-dwkr, i. 64 
Gang&pdr, yiii. 304 
Gangb-Sbgar, i. 49, 66 
Gangb Sbyar, i. 49 
Gangatori, iL 316 
^Oangdt (eor. of KinkOta) 
Ganiftya, i. 238, 309 
Ganjgarh, yi. 368 
G&o-gb&t, yii. 661 
G&ra (R), y. 366 
Garaj, yi 368 
Garaunda, y. 28 
Gardkbbd, yi. 353 
Garba,y. 169, 297, 420; 

yi. 30, 117; yii 47 
Garba<kataoka, y. 288 ; 

vi. 30, 117 
Garb-gajni, i; 607 
Garbf. y. 110, 200, 381, 
397,416,418; vi 19,41, 
44, 63, 67, 326 
Garb Mttktesar, y. 207; 

yiii 44, 221 
Garb’pattf, yiii 44 
Otijbbk, iy. 390 
Garmtil, iy, 221 


GtriMfr, L 306; ii. S7R 
286, 298, 676; W. 201 
yii 361 

Gam yiii 47 
Garra-Kantak, y. 12. 8m 
Garba^Kataaka 
Gad, i 62 

Gaur, iy. 833, 366, 369 
364,367, 612; y. 890, 
394 ; yi. 663 
— (on Cbambal), y. 
100 

Gbwil, yii. 68 
Gbwin, iii 303 
Geh, i. 29 

Gb6^ (^, iii. 629 
Ghkna, i 34 
Gbanab, i. 13 
Ghanjara, ii 176 
Gbandr, iii. 121 
Gbara, i. 601 
Gbkra (R), i. 314 
Gbkrk(R),i399 
Ghar-gkow, yii. 266 
GhargOn, yi. 669 
Gharf,iy. 366,366,367,421 
GhaqistkD, ii 281, 286 
Gbanu-a Sbar, ii 676 
Gharkol, yi. 136 
Gbarri, W. 421 
Gbarsbin, iv. 231 
Gbarwarand (R), i 47 
Gbkts, iii. 86 
Gbkti Haldeo, y. 398 
Gbatilkjanra, iii. 149, 160 
Gbati-skkOn, id. 216,269 
Gbkt>kaiji, yi. 17 
Gbaos-ka^ yiii. 263 
Gbkzat, ii. 491 
Gbkzipfir, iy. 266, 283; 
y. 106, 306, 376; ii. 
66 ; yiii. 341, 369, 440 
Gbkcfa>d din nagar, yiii. 
149 

Ghazna, 1 i.23,63;ii.ll4, 
Gbazni, } 229,267,280, 
Gbaznin,) 288,291,388, 
399; y. 207, 233, 234 
Gbaztik, iii. 400 
GbiykspOr, iii 148; y. 380 
Gbfzkr, iy. 106 
Gbizri i. 601 
Gbolgbkt, yiii. 379 
Gbor,i303; ii 111, 196, 
269, 282,284, 286,449, 
677 ; iy. 174, 618 ; yi. 
Obora, iy. 463 [664 

Obork-gbkt, y. 384, 390; 
yi. 46, 66, 68, 71, 72 ; 
yii. 144 
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Ghorband, i. 47 ; li. 465 ; 
T. 224, 226, 228, 426 ; 
▼ii. 81 

Ghorband(B},T. 225,310 
Ghori, Y. 227, 228; tu. 
80 

Ghoristbn, ii. 676 
Ghorkhatrf, Ti. 314 
*CHior-n«di loor. of Khor- 
andi) 

Ghdmti, 1 444 
Ghdrak, i. 47 ; ii. 449 
GbOr-gknw, iii. 87 
Ghurjist&n, ii. 136, 676 ; 

iii. 66 ; iy. 176 ; vi. 664 
Ghdzak, ii. 486, 449 
•Gldhor (aor. o/£(dh0r), 
Y. 381 

Gilkn, ii. 286, 676; v. 
624 

Gil«t,i.46: u. 407, 676 
Gii]hkk Ninddaa, y. 114 
Giarl (R), i. 899 
Goa, vi. 42, 67, 86, 331 ; 

Yii. 346 ; vui. 386, 388 
OodkYaii (R), l 60; iii. 
88 

Godh, viii. 289 
Goga, vi. 331, 364; viii. 
387 

Gogandah, y. 398 Soo 
Eokanda 

Gogar (R), iv. 280 
GogooQ^ Y. 398 
Gogra, iv. 283 
Goh. Ti. 331 

Gohad, Yui. 68, 289, 296, 
364 

Gola, iv. 384 
Golgot, viii. 379 
Gohtklkb, Y. 348 
Golkonda, vi. 412; vii. 

49, 109, 139, 320, 386 
Gomatl (R), i. 49 
Qonda, ii. 449 
Oondal {aUo Kondal), iii. 
264; y. 488 

*Gondh4]ia (Kandkna), 
Yii. 69 

Oondwkaa, iv. 402; vi. 

30, 233, 660; Yii. 10, 60 
Oopalgir (garb), iii 104 
Gopkroau, viii. 391 
♦Gorakhpdr, i. 66; iii. 
294; Y. 324, 381 ; vi. 
39, 321 

GovindwM, vi. 265, 270, 
298 

•Gowah (R), Gumti 
Gowklpkra, y. 386 


Qnbber, y. 668 
Gfidk (R), Y. 376 
•Gddi (R). Y. 376 
Gudrang, W. 64, 66 
Gugkrgnar, iv. 366 
Guhram, iii. 621. Soo 
Euhr&m 
GOja, i 446 

Gujarkt, iii. 31, 74, 163, 
214, 323 ; Y. 339 
Gujarkt (Panjkb), vi. 300, 
303 ; viii. 80, 96, 166 
Gulka, vii. 343 
Gulshankbkd, vii 337,346 
Gumal (R), i 383 ; iv. 308 
Gumti (R), i. 60 ; iv. 280 ; 
Y. 376 

GOngrd (R), i. 404 
Guni (R), i 362, 623 
Gurdkspdr, vii. 466 
Gurdez. ii. 130, 293, 676 ; 

Y. 233, 234 
GOrgkn.ii. 277, 676 
Gorgknj, ii. 677 
Gnr-gknw, iii. 86 
Gurgkon, vii. 343 
GOrl (R), Y. 376 
Guijjara, i. 369 
Guzerat, i. 69, 67, 368, 
369. See Gujarkt 
Gdzgko, ii. 676 
Gw&likr, ) i 68; ii 227, 
GwkUykr,.^297, 304,322, 
Gw&lior, ) 327,369,380, 
467 ; iii. 601, 603 ; iv. 
39, 47, 48, 49, 60, 265, 
270,280, 383, 386,416, 
661 ; Y. 12, 13,20, 486, 
493 ; vi. 163, 660 ; viii 
296, 363 

Gwalior, (Siw&lik), iv. 
19, 494 ;y. 367; vi 128 

Sadal, viii 366 
Hadkla, y. 439, 440 
Badbkri, i. 169 
Hadrkwur, i. 84 
HafdapOra, vii. 306 
Hkfizkbkd, vi. 303 
Haibatpdr, y. 138, 363 
Haidarkbkd,Yu.lll,336; 

viii 437 
Haitam, i. 71 
Hajar, ii 247 
Hkjip0r,iY.310, 333,363; 
Y. 283, 872, 377; vi. 
39, 43, 49 ; viii. 429 
Hajnir, i. 62 ; iii 36, 38 
Hkkra (R), i 266 
Hkla, i 370, 466 


Hkla-kandi, i. 316, 379 
Hklkr, i. 444 
Haldeo, y. 399 
Haldi,iY. 286; y. 90 
Haldi>gb4t, y. 398 
Haldipdr, vii. 33 
Halin (R), ui. 433, 496 
Halwaa, y. 444 
Halwkn, i. 447 
Hamadto, vi. 239 
Ham&war&n, vi. 664 
Hambktd, iv. 232 
HaroirpCir, v. 464 ; vi. 30 
Hankwal, i. 87, 367 
H&udiya, vii. 396, 496 
Handd, iv. 661 
Haniar, ii. 200 
Hankdra, i. 339 
H&nai, i. 68, 394 ; ii 135, 
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MaksOdbbbd, yiii. 210, 
223, 228, 266 
Mblbbbr, i. 468; ir. 96; 
yi. 649 ; viii. 386. Alto 
MbKbbr 
Malbn, i. 431 
Mblbn, iy. 106 
MalbwanOr, yiii. 336 
Malbwi, y. 91 
Mbida, iy. 372; yi. 46, 
77, 348 
Maldbn, i. 30 
Malgalli, yi. 369 
Mblgarh, yi. 141 
•Malhir, vii. 472. Ste 
Malir and Mulhir 
Malbd, iy. 327 
Mali, i. 16, 86, 622 
Malia, i. 66, 06 
Mblia,i. 446, 460,622; y. 

444, 446 
Mbit Bbri, i. 66 
Mbliba,.i. 126, 442 
Mblfbbr, i. 68;.iii. 31; 
iy. 103 ; yiii. 202. Al»o 
Mblbbbr 

Mali Fatah, 1 i. 69, 72 ; 

Fitan, ( iii. 32 

Mali-Eatan, i. 72 
MbUkona, iy. 64 
MalikpOr, ii. 395 ; iii. 383 
•Malir, I iii. 266; yii. 309, 
Mblir, / 311, 312. AUo 
Mulhir 

Mblja, iii. 364 
Maikand, yi. 80 
MalkapOr, y. 337 ; ri. 394 ; 

vii. 383, 406 
Mblkher, vii. 293 
Malkonsah, iv. 416 
Malian, i. 87, 89 
Mallbwan, viii. 176 
MblurOsa, iv. 608 
Mblwa, i. 60,91;u. 361; 
iii. 31, 76, 261, 698 ; iv. 
260,624 ;y. 168 ;yi 666 
Mblwakot, iv. 497 
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Mfrlwida, i. 68 
W4mhal,i.77,79,84, 863 
Hfcmhari (R), i. 64 
^frm&-kh&t6o, Y. 281 
M&miwfcn, i. 869 
Mamri&la) i. 629 
Ma*m6ra, y. 316 
Ma'm6r&b&d, y. 363, 436 
H6n (R), yii. S69, 383 
MankWi, i. 7, 77, 391 

M“chftti-237.«0 
MancL i. 14, 86 
Mand&kar, v. 244 
Mandal,i. 14, 126,390,441 
M6ndal, y. 326 
^Mandal and Teri,iii. 261-3 
Mandaleawara, i. 391 
Mandalgarh, y. 398 
Mandali, i. 630 
MaadanpOr, i. 630 
Mandar, i. 426 
Mandati, iy. 8 
Maudawar, ii. 241, 342 
Mandawi, i. 391 ; iv. 8 ; 

yi. 463 ; yii. 90 
Mandesh, ii. 282, 284 
Mandhor^ i. 623 
Mandhiikur, i. 62, 630 
Maodhdn, yi. 118 
Maiidhyaw6ia, i. 630 
Mandiw, i. 629 
M&ndil, yii. 180 
Mandisor, y. 191 ; yi. 338 ; 
yii. 19, 374 

MandkfrkOr, i. 62 ; ii. 129 
Mandlaiaar, i. 391 
Mandor, i. 391 
Maiidr6. i. 391,623, 630 
Maiidr&il, iy.*27 ; y. 98 ; 
yi. 12 

Mandr&8&, i. 623 
Mandiapat, i. 623 
Mandrfld, y. 233 
Mandnis (B), i. 628 
MandO, Hii. 76, 650; iv. 
Mkndd, I 86, 260, 201 
378, 386, 391, 661 ; v. 
192, 276i 289; yi. 13, 
18,348,663; vii. 24, 67 
Mandiir, ii. 241, 326; iii. 
148 

Mandy&la, i. 629 
Mang.'ichar, i. 383 
MangahOr, iv. 124 
Mangalnr, jiv. 103, 124; 
Mangalore, } vi-. 90; viii. 
M&ngalOr, ( 899 
Maiigi*.! Kot, vi 79 
— pahra, \ii. 277 


Mkn-gark, iv. 494 
Manga Saaitt, iv. 469 
Mangirl, L 66 
Manglanr, v. 97 
Mangli. vi. 369 
Mangskl, iv. 193 
ManSkbari, i. 77, 79, 891 
Manh&nari, i. 27, 391 
Manbal, i. 190 
Manibar, i. 90, 403 
Mknik-dOdh, vii. 16 
MknikpOr, ii. 366, 379; 

iii. 168 ; y. 297 
Mkniktara, i. 840 
Mkaiky&la, vi. 809 
Mknila, v. 338 
Manisni (R), iv. 273 
Manjkbari, i. 27, 30, 34, 

37, 40. 391, 392 
Manjardr, i. 68 
Mnnjhal, i. 176 
Manjhauli, v. 90 
Manjhkwan, ii. 468 
MRnj[ira (Rj, vii. 16 
Mknjna, vii. 63 
ManjOr, iii. 647 
Manjdr&o, il 103 
Maukfila.ii.394, 396,397, 
663 

Mankalakdr, i. 60 
Mankarwkl, y. 321 
Mknklr, !. 19, 21, 24, 27, 
34, 366, 392 
Mknkod, vii. 19 
Mfink6t,iy. 493, 494,608; 

y. 264, 266, 489 
Maukdl, iii. 63 
Manobar-nagar, v. 407 
Mfinpdr, vi, 373 
Manskr, iii 469, 617 
^Mansdr, iv. 396 
Mansdra, 1 11, 14. 21, 23, 
24, 27, 29, 34, 49, 77, 
78, 106, 127, 136, 309, 
464, 469, 466, 482 ; ii. 
249, 303, 363, 477 ; iii. 
462, 607 ; iv. 4 
Manadr-gaoj, viii. 324, 
330, 427 

Mansdr-garb, tii. 17 
Maosdrpdr, ii. 331, 371; 

iv. 11, 62 
Mgntds, ii 816 
Maud, iii 471, 619 
M&ra, iii. 462 
Marahra, iv. 648 
Mfiran (R), i. 63 
Mfivfin (R), y. 293 
Mardain, lii. 06 
Murdban-kot, ii. 310 


Mfirdi, iii. 62, 63 
M&rgalr, lii. 273, 461 ; vi. 
Mkraalla,! 309,310 
^'^krokkar, 1 . j 

Marbata, iii. 698 
Marbera, v. 88 
Mkri, vi. 466 
Marikla, I 629 
Mkrikala, ii. 273 

Marminkra, ii. 160 
Mftnndo, I 62 
Martot, iv. 74 
Mamatbali, i. 441 
Mardt, il 864 
Mkrdta, il 381 
Marw, I 61, 62 ; vi. 666-6 
Mkrwkr, I 441 ; v. 276 ; 

vi. 666 ; viii. 60, 62 
Manrln, il 466 
Maakna, v. 482-8 
Maahhad-i Mukaddaa, vii. 
87 

Maahbadi, vi. 73 
Mas^, vii. 62 
Mkskkn, i. 80^ 81 
Maskat, 1 468; iv. 97, 126 ; 
vii 346 


Maanaba, i. 87 
Mastkn, y. 216 
Maatang, v. 216 
Maatdr, i. 238 
Maa'ddpOr, iii. 78 
Maaulipatkra,!. 72 ; vi. 390 
Mksdrjkn, I 77, 84 
Maawkbi, i. 27, 34, 87 
Maswkin, i. 77 
Matkhila, i. 369 
Mata Kathor, ii. 391 
Matkri, I 481 
Matdakar, i. 60 
Mktela, i. 406 
Mktbila, I 231 
Mathra (Madura), iii. 91 
Matburk, ii. 44. 61, 466, 
460; iv. 447; v. 99, 
284 ; vi. 293, 386, 640; 
vii 184;yiu. 147, 228, 
266 

Mathurk-pOr, vii 266 
Mate (R), vi. 389 
Matmayapdr, i. 60 
Mataja, i. 393 
Mattinagar, i. 60 
Mattra, i. 64 : vii. 184, 
642 ; viii 168 
Mau, i.406: vi. 621 ; yiii. 
311. ^^Md 
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Maujam (R), t. 344 
Mavi, Yiii. 184 
M&war&u-n nahr, i. 452 ; 
ri. 665 

Maw65, ii. 365, 362, 366, 
379 ; ill 138; iv. 63 
KazandarCin, It. 186 
Medhak5r, i. 530 
Medio, I 529 
Medua H^doapea, i. 529 
Meerat, iv. 407 
Mehroet5r« i. 404 
MendM (R), v. 98 
Mera, I 530 
Merali, i. 529 
Merial, i. 529, 530 
Merer, L 530 
Meru, i. 45 

Merv, ii. 137, 141 ; iii. 21 
Mcihhed, il 579; ▼. 218 
Mewar, I 60; riil 51 
Mew&t, ii. 360, 367, 375; 
W. 16, 63, 61; 62, 66, 
273; T. 36, 79, 189, 
254 ; vi. 21 ; Til 186, 
294; Till. 362 
Mhar, i. 523 
Myhe (R), ?. 435 
Mtcb, ii. 310 
MidaapOr, t. 385; vi. 89, 
326 

Mibr&n, i. 15, 21, 30, 48, 
78, 121, 124, 125, 138, 
145, 245, 360 
•Milivot,iT. 244,245,247, 
415 

Minagara, \ i. 340, 355, 
Minnugara, / 392, 530 
Mind, i. 77 

Miroj, rii. 30, 56. 8ei 
Mirich 

Mirat, 11 62; il 219, 
Mirath, f 297. 800, 353, 
354, 364, 468 ; ih. 353, 
450,506;iT.407;Tl564 
Mirath,) t. 274,288,340, 
Mirtha; V 354, 363 ; Tiii. 
Mirta, ) 62 
Mirathira, i 530 
Mirbar, i. 366 
Mirich, vi. 557 ; Yii. 364, 
Mirmhn, i. 78 [383 

Mithfin, ii. 303 
Mitrol Tiii. 55 
Mittaakot, i. 366 
Mitta Tiw&na, ii. 441 
Miwkr, 4. 296 
Miv&pOr, il 353,463,514 
Moo&na, Tii. 33 
Mohanf, r. 402 


Mohl, T. 402 
Mol (R), Tii. 59 
Monghir, \ ii. 306 ; v. 881, 
Mon^r, j 417; Ti. 41, 
53. 66; Til 241 
Moola (R), Tii. 59 
Moolear, Tii. 66 
Moota (R), Til 59 
Morbf, T. 438, 440, 445-6 
Moridaa, I 9l 
Morvi, T. 438 
Mota (R), Tii. 59 
M0,tI 126, 128; Tii. 69. 
8e4 M&u 

Mnb&rakftb&d, It. 67, 78; 
Tiii. 11 

Mudkal, Ti. 230 
MOddla, iil 449, 505 
Maghalmkri, t. 386 
Mugbalpdr, iil 148 
Muebalpara, Tiii. 379 
MaQamniad&b&d, It. 26, 
27 ;t. 807 ;Ti. 40, 227 
Muhammad Qao|, Till 81 

— uagar, tu. 527 

Tdr, L 216, 256, 

484 

MubatampOr, I 403, 484 
Muhi&b5a, Tii. 878 
Ma*iz&b&d, t. 362 
Mukera Gb&t, Ti. 456 
MukhliapOr, Tiii. 82 
Mukbt&r, it: 106 
Mulathkn, r. 406 
Muloba, It. 544 
•Mdlhir, Til66,472. 8t4 
alto Malir 
MOliyt, T. 195 
MOlWL70;iii. 27 
Malian, i. 89 
Mult5n, i. il, 14, 28, 24, 
27. 29. 84, 35, 67, 77, 
81, 96, 139, 142, 143, 
203,414,459,465,460; 
ii. 30, 233, 801, 303, 
392, 440, 441,449,469, 
555 ; iii. 36, 64, 242, 
244, 417. 486; It. 70, 
170, 398 ;t. 5,564,586 
Mnltbn (near Amber), t. 
406 

MO-maidkna, t. 326 
Mundaiour, t. 326 
Mundir, li, 225 
Mundrk, I 523 
Mdng, iii. 493 
Mungl Paitan, n. 208 
Mungir, it. 365, 367, 508; 
T. 201; tI 19. Ste 
Mongir 


Mnnir, ii. 305 ; iT. 365, 
462; Ti. 551 
Muni, il 4C, 458 
Mdnkbl^, T. 5 
Murkdftbftd, Tii. 460, 469; 

Tiii. 44, 119, 308, 852 
*M6ranjan, Til 59 
Mttildaa, 87, 91 
Mdrin, iT. 493 
Muroranjan, Tii. 59 
Mnnbidlb&d, Tiii. 138, 
211, 325 

Murtasa-5b5d, Tii. 364 
Moaala (R), i. 90 
M6sali, Tiu. 812 
Muihki, i. 383, 456 
Muili, i. 84 

Muatafbbld, Til 307, 423 
Muatab, i. 81 
Mut'alaTi, i. 481, 485 
Mjaani, t. 432 


Nadama, i. 110 
Nadarbar, t. 405 
Nadha, i. 83, 888 
Nltdirbblid, Tiii. 145 
N5dot, T. 435 
Ntgar-cbln, t. 291, 809 
Nagarkot, ii. 34, 444 ; iii. 
317, 466, 515, 570 ; W. 
19, 416, 544 ; t. 248, 
856,356; Ti. 129, 227. 
561 

Nkginfcb&d, iv. 193 
Niger, I 242; ii. 27rf, 361, 
370, 871 ; iii. 36, 73 ; 
iT. 49, 662^ T. 103, 211, 
282,283, 885; ti. 22; 
Tiii 44, 52 
Naghar, ii. 147 
*Nagbae, iil 476, 521 
Nagbi, il 147; iT, 03 
Ni^dir, Tii. 60 ; viii. 291 
NaaiTand, ti. 239 
Nahudra (R), Tii. 29 
Nahraj, i. 27 
Nabr-i Bibiaht, yii. 86 
Nabr-i Shabib. vii. 86 
Nahrknnda, It. 350, 368, 


868 


Nahlwira, 1 61,87,9». 
Nahrwira, 357 ;ii. 16*2 
Nabrwila, ► 228, 

Nabrwala 297, 398, 
Patan^ J 473, 555; 
iu. 74. 163, 256, 259, 
261; iT. 1B0 ;t. 196,432; 


vi. 555. 663 

NM. il 277; iv. 203. 521 
NainBukb (R), rl. 871 
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Nairikii, i. 43^, 469. Sse 
Niriin 

KtithkpdCf i. 419; ii. 130, 
676 ; ri. 664 
Nailb4b4d, rui. 302-3 
Ntkal, rili. 66 
Nak6U, ii. 663, 666 
N4k4r, ir. 638 
Nkkhach, iii. 318 
Nakiari, Tii. 89 
Nlikti, i. 296 
Nakwkn, ii. 334 
Nklcha, V. 291 
Ntldroff. Tii. 66 
Kalin i. 60 
Kalini (R), i. 60 
Kaljak, i. 176 
Kamadi, i. 366 
Kamakha, T. 296 
KamkWar, L 60 
Kamikbk, t. 296 
Kkmrkn, i. 63 
Kknak-math. Tui. 304 
Kknkrkj, i. 146, 387 
Nand, i. 34 

Kandana, ii. 62, 847, 366 
K&ndar, ri. 106 ; Tii. 52, 
66. 406 
Kaodna, ii. 62 
Kkndpd, T. 436, 437 
Kandna-tari, ii. 303 
Kaaddl, ii. 229 
Kandnrbkr, t. 405, 406, 
434,442; n. 136;' Tii. 
66 , 362, 396, 466 
Kksgnai, i. 486 
Kangnahkr, ii. 400 
Kkrkfn, i. 393; ii. 36, 
210, 296,324,331,448; 
iT. 174 

KkrkinpOr, Tii. 64 
Karkna, i. 68, 69, 61, 
893; ii. 449 
Kkrand, i. 127, 444 
Kkrkni, i. 168 
Kkriinija, iii. 199 
Kkidto, i. 69;ii. 37, 460, 
466; iiL 66; W. 174, 
176 

Karela, r. 4, 78 
Kamndi, Tii. 411 
Karnan, t. 298, 801 
Kkif (R), i. 385 
Karila, n, 296 
Karkoti, ii. 314 
Kannada, i. 441 
Kannaalrk, i. 16 
Kfiniaal, iii. 640 ; W. 44 ; 
T. 284; tU. 186. 294, 
296 ; Tiii. 44, 121, 272 


Narr Topa, ti. 466 
Nankf, iii. 299 
Narirar, iT. 466; t. 291 ; 

Ti. 68; vii. 489; Tiii. 
Nary&d, v. 196 [ 61 

Naryadaba, t. 405 
Nasibin, t. 162, 660 
Nasica, i. 356 
Nkaik, i. 366 ; Ti. 97, 99, 
333; vii. 10, 62, 66; 
Tiii. 287/289 

Tirbang (Trim- 

bak), vi. 333, 433 ; vii. 

10. See Trimbak 
NksirpOr, i. 372 
Nasl-pOr, i. 216,217, 220, 

248, 296, 299,371. 372, 
486, 488 
Nauhkr, ii. 443 
Naudand, ir. 176 
Naurkhi, y. 504 
Nauras pur, vii. 29 
Nauras>t&rk, vii. 368 
Nauskri, v. 197, 630 ; vi. 
15 

Naushahr, li^i. 622; iv. 
Nausbahra,] 496; v. 206; 

vi.3l3, 368 
Nausit&ra, iv. 519 
Nau-vibkr, i. 195 
Nawkb-ganj, viii. 407 
Nek Bihkr, vii. 81, 82 
Neppatam, Tiii. 389 
Nellore, iii. 32 
Nerbadda, i. 60, 441 ; iii. 
79, 664 

Nennada, i. 441 ; vi. 463 
Nerona. i. 522 
Niia, i. 87 
Nijkr, i. 61 

Nrtkb, iv. 231, 238; v. 
234 

(R), ii. 662; iv. 

238; vi. 312, 31C; vii. 
62 

Kilkwar, iii. 32 
Kilawl, vi. 96 
Nllchirkgh,' vii. 76 
NUgarb, iv. 396 
NUbkn, i. 160, 442 
Nilkanth, iii. 79 
Nilma, i. 292, 296, 442 
Nilmkn, i. 442 
Nlmi, vii. 21 
Nimkar, v. 296 
Nim-kahkr, 296; vi. 
123 

Nimrknk, Tiii. 66 
Nimroz. i. 64, 407, 468; 

11. 284, 416; v. 169 


KindOna, ii. 460, 451 ; iv- 
389; T. 108, 114 
Nfpkl, i. 57 
Nirk, i. 77 
Nlrankot, i. 287 
Nirohl, i. 296 
Nlrdn, L 34, 37, 77, 78, 
121, 138, 157, 163,369, 
396 ; u. 1 
Nirdnkot, ii. 1 
Nirdr, i. 27, 28 
Niaibii, v. 560 
Niyki (R), iii. 79 
Niykaat, i. 87 
Niyfil, vii. 610 
Nizkmkbkd, v. 307 ; vii. 
15 

Nizkmpdr, vii. 37 
Nizkm Shkbi Kokan, vii. 
346 

Noulai, vii. 19 
Nudha, i. 388 
Nddiya, ii. 300, 308, 314 
Ndhkr, i. 148 
*Nuh 0 Bktal, iv. 37 
Niikkn,i. 14, 117; ii. 678 
NOlkhi, vii. 19 
NOr, ii. 464, 465, 466 
♦Ndrand, vii. 69 
Kdr-garb, vii. 86 
Ndrgnkt, viii. 296 
NOr and Eirkt, \ i. 47 ; ii. 
NdroVirkt, / 466 
NOrpOr, i. 62 ; v. 162 ; vi. 

621-2-3 ; TU. 69 
NOrekdna, iv. 619 
Nuzhatkbkd, vi. 48 
NuzAU iii. 364 
Noxdl-Sandal, i. 194 
I 

Obolla, i. 14. 468 
Ohind, i. 48 ; v. 466 
•Ojhar, vii. 16 
Okii Mandal, i. 391 
^Ontgir (aar. of AwanU 
ghar) 

Orgknj, ii. 677 
Onsaa, iv. 607; v. 209, 
884,390; vi. 88, 46, 71, 
79, 86, 88; viiL 129 
Orit», i. 468 
Othaniya, v. 439, 440 
Oudh, 'it. 364 ; iii, 680 ; 
T. 323 

Ozene, i. 866 

Pkbtl, T. 476; viL 266, 
271 

PkbiTt, i. 188, 140, 866 
Pkdahar, t. 38 
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Padm&Q) ir. 300 
Padmar, i. 66 
Pidin&Tati, if. 11 

(R), vi. 78 

Paelp6r» if. 309 
Pahal, if. 477 
Pahan (II), i. 104 
Pahkri. fi. 623;fiii. 217 
Pabmdi.T. 211 
Pahonj (R), ii- 469 
PWn-wan, i. 369 
Pakali, ) if. 221; v. 467, 
PaVhali, y 466 ; fi. 306, 
Pakli, ) 369, 370 
Pakktt, vi. 309 ! 

P&kpat, viii. 279 j 

Pkk-pattan, if. 398 
Pakrota, vi. 623 
P{ilaTn,f. 74,331,407,526 
Pkldmdn, vii. 69 
PalbOr, if. 244 
PMt, ii. 229; if. 477 ; v. 
363 

Pllka, fii. 57 
Palla, iii. 495 
Palnkd, viii. 385-8 
Palnikr, viii. 385 
Paloljfi. 296 
Palwal f. 319 ; viii. 55 
Pkmpiir, vi* 304, 376 
Pankh-gnrhi, vii. 451 
Pankr (R), vi. 76 
Pknch-gknw, vii. 370 
Pandu-gorh, vi. 639 
Paiidwa, iii. 294, 298; iv. 
10;vi. 226 

Panipat, i. 62; ii. 347 ; 
iii. 431, 495; iv. 251 ; 
V. 28, 64, 74, 356 ; 
vi. 295 ; viii. 80, 81, 82, 
145,401 

Panikb, ii. 411, 454 ; iii. 
36; V.237; vi 549, 555 

(R), iii. 476, 587 

Panifid (R), ii. 466 
Panjkora, vi. 3lS 
Pam-mkhi&t, i. 144, 436 
Paoi'Qad, i. 48, 49 
Pani-pahkri, f . 378 
Paniinir, ii. 420, 561; f. 
228 

Panna, if. 454 ; f . 89, 93, 
94, 288; fi. 30, 117 
Panpan (R), if. 608, 512. 

5^ Punpun 
Ptowa, f . 295 
Param.gim, t. 488 
PaiAntl, f . 439 
PfiirM-garh, vii. 870 
PardaMUhra, i. 507 


Parenda, vii. 22, 56, 67, 
263 

Pareotak&l, f . 94 
•Pkrgknw, vii. 56 
Parhidah, if. 236-6 ; v. 
235 


Parikn, f. 228 
Pariykrt, i. 296 
Parkar, i. 403 
Parlf, vii. 367 
Parnkla, fii. 260, 278, 
287,338, 344, 346, 364, 
369, 370 
Paro, fi. 90 
Parpat (R). i. 348 
ParaarOr. [ ii. 397 ; iv. 
Parsnir, j 240; viii. 95, 
115. 166 

Parahkwar, i. 47, 63 ; ii. 

196 ; V. 293 
Parahor, f . 423, 424 
PartOr, fii. 17 
Pan? kn, i. 47 ; ii. 399, 
666,571; f. 146 
Parykn, iii. 401 
Pkryktra, i, 393 
Pasha-afroz, ii. 317 
Pashi, V. 99 
Pasrkwar, ii. 397 
Pkt, fi. 309 
Pktali-putra, i. 56 
PatalpOr, i. 399 
Pktar, f. 206 
Pathkn, vi. 128 
Pathknkot, vi. 521 
Pathari, vi. 99 
Pkthri, vi. 104 ; vii, 12 
Patbwkr, vi. 309 
Patlad, V. 406, 436 
Patna, if. 328, 347, 354, 
462, 477, 512; v. 372, 
380; fi. 39, 321 ; fiii. 
130 

Patparganj, fiii. 46 
Patta, vi. 30, 117 
Pattala, i. 369, 399, 624 
Pattan, i. 226; v. 179, 
268, 342, 351,353. 405, 
432; vi. 16, 93, 94, 330 
j Pattan Nabrwkla, v. 342 
I PattanShaikhFaridShakr- 

ganj, f. 561 
Pattan wkl, f. 363 
Pattikli. iii. 105, 246 ; iv. 
j 87, 48, 60, 455 ; v. 74, 
87. 503 


Pavani (R), L 50 
Pa^ft|,f. 821-2, 420,437, 


1 Pkyal, ▼.507 


•Pkyin-gnnga [eor. of 
Bkn-gangi) 

Pkyln-^4i, vii. 16, 58 
— ^ — kota, iv. 64 
Pegu, vi. 649 
Perhf (R), i. 50 
Peri Kcbm, vi. 22o 
Per8baur,\ii. 142, 236; v. 
Perflbor, ) 424 
Peshkwar, ii. 25, 142. 160, 
236, 294,408,438, 447; 
iv. 163; v. 235, 448, 
626 ; vi. 667 
Peshtkk, i. 238 
Phalhir, vi. 368 
Pham-diraug, vi. 372 
Phang A'firri, l 522 
Phaphu, viii. 308 
Phaphiind, v. 95 
Phasis, i. 515 
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Si9t6n,i. 386,417; ii. 131, 
176, 678; iii. 64; iv. 
166 ;' rii. 87 
8U (R), i. 60 
Sitb (R), i. 60 
Sitbpdr, y. 369 
Sitbra, i. 296 
Situnda, vii. 26 
SitOr, i. 238 
Sid-ganw, yii. 13. 499 
Sivbpfir, yii. 262, 272 
Siwblik, ii. 279, 297, 326, 
362, 376, 380; iiL !99, 
460, 613; Iv. 494; v. 
108, 248, 267, 497 ; vi. 
126, 198, 661 
Siwbn. Si* SiUwbn 
Siirbna, iii. 78, 660; iv. 
400 ; y. 166, 382, 3S3: 
yi. 63 

Slwi, i. 237, 306, 307 ; fi- 
130, 668 

Siwt 36 par, y. 325 
Siwislbn, i. 138, 146, 160, 
224, 260,310,317,383, 
386 ;ii. 236, 242.303; 
iii. 166 ; iv. 69 ; vi. 
222 ; vii. 236 
Siyah-bb (R), iv. 266 
Siyhhbn, v. 208 
Siybhwbn. v. 208 
Siybt, i. 62 
Siy6r, i. 62 
8ob6r, i. 207 
Sodra, ii. 234, 436, 442, 
446; iii. 36; v. 166; 
yiii. 167 

Sodra (R), ii. 234, 347, 
366 ; iu. 268 
Soghd, i. 49 
Sobrbit, iii. 640 
Sojbat, y. 363 
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Somiifct, L 40, 01, 00, 00, 
07, 07; iL 190, 249. 
468; iii. 43, 74, 049; 
if. 180; TL 90 
SonmAUi pattan, L 800 
SonbAr, t. 88 
Soopat., )iii. 601 ; t. 26, 
SonpathJ 34, 3^; riii. 
107 

Boobanreka (R), t. 386 
Borath. i. 444 
Bri-ghkt. vii. 60 
Bribote (Srikot), ti. 868 
Brlnagar (Kaahm(r), it. 
498 ; T. 129, 404, 457 

(Siwklik),Tii. 100, 

106, 230 

IT. 37 

BripOr, Tii. 83 
Biiawagarb, u. 459 
SObfera, i. 24, 27, 39, 77, 
85, 402 

Bnchakaha (R], i. 00 
BOdkn, i. 44 
BOdbara, vi. 299 
Softra, i. 66 
Bogbrn (B.\ Ti. 96 
BObkn (R), if. 231,237 
SdS-mikni, i. 277 
861 86par, t. 104, 320 
Babkoia, i. 09 
Buket, Ti. 180 
Salainikn mountain, iii. 
399, 480 

Baltkn-Kot, ii. 304, 368 
BolUnpiTt (in Baglkna), t. 
275, 406, 434 ; yii. 54, 
66, 865, 465 

(Bundelkband),iii. 

79 

(near Bij6p6r],vii. 

28,54 

■ (near Debil), iii. 

254, 803 ' 

(in Fanikb), It. 

244. 387; t. 206; Ti. 
240.265,270, 297, 367; 
Tii. 417 

- (>Varangal),iii.233 

Bumkrgkn, iii. 264 
Bomatra, yiii. 389 
S6m6tra, i. 70 
Bunfcr-gkn w, ) iii. 1 1 3, 1 1 6, 
Bnnkr-gkon, ) 234, 236, 
243, 303 ; it. 417, 480 ; 
Ti. 40, 73, 76, 106, 109 
86nd(p, Wi.si 
Bdngar. t. 192 ; vi. 14 
Bunju, 1 . 72 
Bnnmlknl, i. 523 


86pa, fii. 206, 261 
Bdpar, v. 325 
SOra, i. 34 
SOrabftja, i. 30, 402 
S0rajgarb,iT. 008 ; v. 381 
65raj-kund, li. 088, 049 
Sar&Ahtra, i. 359, 521 
Burat, i. 359 ; t. 197, 381, 
343, 344, 350, 001 ; Ti. 
15, 42, 125; Tii. 25, 
216, 238, 287; viii.202, 
390, 392 

86ratb, t. 197, 350, 432, 
437, 440, 461, 466 
Subarab, i. 34 
Burharp6r, v. 296, 301 
Surkbw, T. 425 ; vi. 810 ; 

(R), TU. 80 

Surmin, li. 577 
Suneni, t. 81 
Bkaa, It. 517 
Sutlej (B), i. 48; H.02; 
iii. 300 

Swid (Bwkt), T. 450 ; vi. 
80, 450 

Swalh, viii. 389 
Swkn (R), IT. 231 
Swkt, Ti. 80. Baa Swkd 
6ye(R),u. 463; It. 009; 
TU 41 

T&ban, i. 76 
I'kbar, iii. 90 
Tabarkn, ii. 078 
Tabarbindh, ii. 200, 802, 
322, 320, 303, 372; iii. 
36; iT. II, 68, poaa. ; 
T. 260 

Tubaristkn, i. 467 ; ii. 272 
Tabbaa, i. 419; ii. 193; 
Ti. 565 

Tabriz, t. 219 
T5fak,li.4, 13,21,20,76, 
T&fan,/ 99,360 
Tagburkbkd, i. 272 
T&birkb&d, ii. 277. 

T&idu, ill. 46 
Taifattd,u99. BaaT&fiui 
Taiz, u 39 

Tajkra, ir. 44, 70, 273 
Tkipfir, Ti. 71 
Taa. ii. 276; iii. 64; W. 
169 

Takaroi, W. 386 ; Ti. 63, 
Takarobi,? 70 
Tkkaa, i. 46 
Takarhkrud, ii. 274 
Tkkaabir, i. 46 
Takdarl, i. 308, 804 
Takbali, Ti. 141 


Takhbar. ii. 284 
Takia MtjnOn, nii. 146 
Taklnkb&d, ii. 132. 271, 
280,284,286,293,576; 
iT. 193 

Takrohi, vL 53 
Takaba-sila, i. 46, 504 
TalttbtS, i. 225 
Tkl-gkuTT, Tii. 19 
TkHk&n, i. 419; ii. 141, 
142; 273, 388,400,678; 
T. 223, 227, 228, 229 ; 
viii. 32 
Taliaa, It. 84 
T4l-katora, Tiii. 55« 134, 
Talner, i. 356 [138 

Talpat,iii. 121. BaaTllpat 
Taltam, tu. 25 
TalOka, iii. 148 
I Talwandl, It. 32, 40, 77, 
T. 608 

Tulw&ra, i. 138, 366 ; iv. 

70; t.267 
Tamak, Ti. 308 
TambhorT iii. 623; tL 366 
Taiahk, It. 391 
Tannak, i • oaq 
T amihak,} 

T&mirkiu&u, i. 369 
Tamtama, iv. 33 
Tkna,i. 24, 60,61,66, 67, 
68,89, 115,415; iT. 96 
Tanftairi, iT. 96 
Tknda, iT. 310, 327 ; t. 
381, 394, 416; vi. 45, 
76; Tiii. 311 
Tknesar, ii. 40 
Tan^t, li. 391 
Tanikwar, i. 66 
Tankal, iii. 86 
Tankala-bkli, ii. 353 
Tanki, vii. 57 
Tauua, i. 89. See Tkna 
Tkord, iv. 76 
^Tappal. See Nub o Ratal 
T&ram, ii. 272 
Taahkand, iii. 567 
Tkpt£(R),ui. 87; vi. 389; 
vii. 406, 495 

Tkrkgarh, vi 522, 523; 
vii. 69 

Tarambani, vi. 78 
Tarangchi, i, 296 
Tarava, iii. 539 
Tkrikaudu, yli. 412 
Tarsarl, iv. 01 
Tarwkklij, i. 87. 

Tkta, li.91,273; ii. 063; 
Tatta,} T. 206, 208, 456, 
409,461. Baalbatta 
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Ttw&dlrar, ti 369 
rtwt (R), iii. 87 
Taxila, i. 46, 604 
Tekhar, ) W. 66, 67> 67, 
Felhar, V 73, 74. Sm 
Tilhar 

Feliog&na, iii. 49, 660; 
Ti. 104, 649; Tii. 26, 
68, 316 

renasaerim, iv. 96 
reri|i-ghai1, ▼. 200 
rhklir, YU. 362 
rhambor, vi. 366 
rhknesar, i. 64, 62, 620 ; 
ii. 40,296, 462; ir. 174, 
176, 4d9;T.318;Ti. 636 
rhaDm,)ii. 226, 300, 
rhankar,/ 304 
Tbarr, i. 403 
Tharra, L 398, 446 
TUari, \ i. 216, 218, 224, 
Tharri,! 344,404, 486 
Tb&ti, i. 310 

Tbatba,\ i. 217, 273, 276, 
Tbatta,) 374, 600; iii. 
261,263, 264, 319 ;?i. 
623; Til. 61. Also 
TnIU 

TbOn, Tiii. 360, 361 
Tburr, i. 487 
Tiatur^ i. 366 
Tibat,i. 20, 33,44, 46,67, 
73; iL 309 ; ?ii. 62, 73 
TibbrO, ii. 310 
Tilkk Qbun&n, iii. 401 
Tilang, iii. 78, 231, 618; 
vi. 649 

Tilangi, yii. 16 
Tilhar, iv. 416 ; viii. 303. 

See Telhar 
Tiliagully, T. 200 
Tilianpdra, riii. 380 
Tilibbat (Tilpat), ii. 374 
Tiila, ii. 460 ; vi. 307 
Tilpat, 1 ii. 374 ; iii. 172, 
Til*pat,i 173, 203,626, 
628 

TUfit, i. 67 
Timrkn, ii. 284 
Tir, i. 29 , 

Tira, vi. 106 
^Tirambak, vii. 10 
Tirauri, ii. 296 
^Tirbangf vi. 333. See 
Trimwik 
Tir^girbn, t. 223 
Tirb&rab, iv. 29 
TirbOt, ii. 376 ; iii. 234, 
294; iT.29: T. 96,426; 
vi. 651 ; Tiii. 130 


Til, i. 29, 30, 33, 34, 66, 
80 ; ii. 668 
Tobra, iii. 360, 351 
Todab, iv. 49 ; v. 362, 370 
Tobbna, iii. 428, 492 
Tolak, ii. 296 
Tonak (Tonk), iv. 49 
Tookaroi, v. 386 
Tora, vii. 602 
Torbela, v. 661 
Toma, vii. 376, 377 
Totak, vf. 74 
♦Trimbak, vii. 10, 62, 69, 
60, 66 

Trimbbwati, vi. 363 
Tringalwkri, vii 69, 60 
Tubarkn, i. 77, 81. See 
TOrftn 

Tugblik&bkd (Sind), i. 313, 
361,401 

(DebU), iu.‘ 234, 

236, 689 ; iv. 267 ; viii. 
ii 

Tugblikpdr, iii. 364, 381, 
431, 462, 496, 608 

i Kksna, iii. 364 

'Mul6k-i Kam6t, 

iii. 364 

Tubari, viii. 92 
Tukhkri8tku,i.44,92,4l9, 
443, 463; ii. 126, 116, 
411, 678 

Tukhtriat&n, ii. 32, 678 
Tulamba, Hii. 413, 484; 
TulambbaJ iv. 70, 78,77; 

V. 366, 369, 469, 608 
Tdliabar, i. 66 
Tumbbadra (R), vii. 377 
TOinrf, vii. 638 
TOng, i. 340 

Tungabbadra (K), vi. 230 
T6nua (R), vi. 394 
Tdr, i. 344, 403, 486 
Tdrbn, i. 27. 29, 33, 34, 
38, 66, 77, 162, 382, 
386. 466 

(Gulf), i. 66, 378 

Turk, i. 46 

Turkistbu, i. 46, 468 ; ii. 

309,363; iv.96 
Tunuuz, i. 49 ; iii. 400 ; 
vii. 79 

T6a,ii. 136,297,491,678; 

V. 218 ; vii 87 
Typbaonia, i 614 

'Ubb&d, ii. 75 
Ubaro, i. 623 
Ubkwar, i. 231 
tJbrk (R), it 41 


Ifcb, li. 67,226, 229, 366, 
Ucbb,} 406; ii. 240,241, 
269, 301, 302, 303, 326, 
344,361, 664, 666; iii. 
36,480,622; iv. 32; v. 
211 

Ucb MuUbn, u. 241 
Udaipdr, i. 210 
ITdgir, vii. 62, 66, 68 
Udb&far, i. 208, 210 
Udh&p6r, i. 210 
UdlpOr, V. 171.326,402; 

vi. 42, 69,98,110, 338; 

vii. 299 ; viii. 61 
Udyanapbr, i. 47 
^ah, VI. 206 

Djain, li. 69, 60, 126,366, 
Ujjain,) 441 ; ii. 328; iii. 
643; iv. 378, 386, 393, 
624; V. 64, 291, 330; 

vi. 16, 124, 134, 569; 

vii. 19 

321,411 
u. 20 

lJmaln&, i. 66 
*Unifin, vi. 354 
^Dmarkoii. 260, 263, 292. 
296,297,631,632. Also 
Amarkot 
Umri, i. 93 

UuarpOr, i. 261 ; v. 463 
irndacha,lT. 460; vi. 58 ; 
Undcha, ) vii. 7, 48. See 
Urcba i 

Undaran, i. 87, 367 
Urbsir, i. 16 

Urcba, vi. 68, 113: viii. 

68. See oho Undcha 
Urdabiahak, i. 66 
Ur>desa, i. 16 
Urgand, iv. 170 
Uribbr. i. 65 
Urtaair, i. 16 
•Uaa, vii, 62, 65, 68 
Uabkbrb^ i. 64 
'Usmbn Kbbtur, vi. 366 
'Usm&npbr, v. 430, 432 
Utarkot ^ii. 66 
Uzain (Ujjain), i. 126 


Vandbn, i. 14. AU^ 
Wbndbn 
Veabkh, ii. 649 
VigO'gad. i. 403, 622 
Vijvh Kot. i. 403 
Vingar, i. 622 
Virtui-gbni,v. 440 
SI 


Ujaina, | . 
^ainiva, ) 
'tfkba Gbuzak, 
Ulur, vi. 306 
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Vfr-n&eJiii. 476, 622; 
Vir-nkkJ Ti. 304, 373 
Vlrp6r, ▼. 437 
Yishal^rh, rii. 278 
Yiziapur, ii. 468 

Wadb4w&b(R),i. 168,172 
Wageh Kot, i. 403 
W&biiid 

Waibind (R),i.l67,266; 
Wkbind- W. 625 
8&gara 

Wabiristan, ii. 289, 292 
Waibind, i. 48, 63, 446 ; 

ii. 28, 33, 160, 426, 438 
WWn, vi. 639 
Waira, viii. 361, 367 
WairWl, v. 497 * 
WAtnirO, Y. 447 
Wakllp6r, Yiii. 136 
Wkkiiikera, yu. 377, 382, 
390 

Wbkwkk, iii. 639 
Walaj, iY. 193 
Wala«ht, ii. 284 
W&likn, ii. 666 
Wallay, i. 366 
Wkndkn, i. 77 : Yii. 370. 

AUo Vand&n 
Wann Bks&r, i. 403 
Waniira(R),Yii. 16,24,64 
Wanka, i. 324 
Wknkknlr, y. 447 
Wantipfir, yI. 467 
Wanyini, i. 609 
Warannl, Yii. 410, 412. 
Se$ Arangal 


Warangal (in Himalayaa), 
ui. 617 

War-gknw, yu. 383 
W68ilp6r, Y. 211 
W&sit, ii. 247 ; Yiii. 193 
Wassud, Y. 436 
Watrak (R), y. 447 
Wazirkb&d, ii. 234, 442 ; 
iii. 364, 606; Yiii. 80, 
167 

Wazni, ii. 284 
Wichulo, i. 626 
Wikfir, Yi. 64 
Wulur, Y. 305 
Wustani, i. 627 

Xeragere, i. 366 

Ykbfba, i. 202 
Yahddiya, ii. 677 
Yabykpdr, y. 375 
Yakrkn, iii. 494 
Yknkakt, i. 91 
Yasbar (R),iii. 80 
Yaudheya, y. 661 
Yazd. ii. 270 

Yekdulla(Ikd6la),Yi. 224 
Yemen, ii. 491 
Yurt-jklkk, Y. 226 
Yuali, i. 34 

Zfeba], i. 7, 13, 20, 22 
Zkbul, ii. 414; iY. 233, 
679 

Zkbulistbn, i. 382, 467 ; ii. 
115,170, 172, 679; iy. 
166 


Zafar, y. 223, 224 
Zafarkbkd, iii. 234, 246, 
247, 248; iY. 13; Yii. 
179 

Zafarnagar, yu. 37, 316. 
Zagban, iY. 106 
Zain-lanka, y. 465; Yi. 
306 

Zaitdn, i. 71 ; iY. 614 
ZamkniYa,iY. 610 ; y.323 ; 
Yi. 36, 40 

Zamin-dawar, i. 303; ii. 
218, 268, 280,286,676, 
677 ; Y. 223, 467 ; Yii. 
89,94 

Zangebar, iY. 96 
Zanjkn, Iy. 2 
Zanekar {miaprinted Lan>< 
skar), Yiii. 174 
Z&ranj, i. 14, 419 ; ii. 413, 
414, 679 
Zara'6n, i. 23 
Zar-dand&n, i. 72 
ZCn'-murgh, ii. 284 
Zarrah, ii. 679 
Zauzan, ii. 609 
Zkwal, ii. 116 
Zkwulwtkn, ii. 267, 276. 
See Zkbulut&n 


Zibanda, iY. 106 
Zirb&d, iY. 96, 614 

}"•*“-*”*“* 
Zor, i. 109 
Zotale, \ 

ZothaleJ 
Z6r, iL 413, 679. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


[|The notes to which the name of Tula are appended baYe been taken from an 
article on Rashida- d din's* Geography by Ool. H. Vole in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. IV. New Series. For most of the other additions I am 
indebted to the local knowledge of Mr. Blochmanu, of the Calcutta Madrasa ; to 
Mr. Burgess, Arcbnological SurYeyor; and, through the latter, to Mr. W. F. Sin- 
clair, Bombay OiYil SerYice. — J. D.] 


'Aisi,'the country of ’Aisi, means the 
country of 'Ish 6r. ’Isk Khkn. 

Alang. A Yaiiant reading in Yii. 17, 

K *Yes “Lalang," and the real name is 
iling or NaUng. “ The fort is neither 
large nor strong, and stands about 800 
feet aboYe the plain, seYen miles from 
Dholiya." 


Allkb&pfir, probably “Xlhanpdr," near 
Rantambhor. 

Andol, properly “ Erandol," on the route 
from Burbknpkr to Dholiya. 

Ard and Barlak (i. 71) were both petty 
states of Sumatra. Aru *' was ap- 
parently on the eastern coast of the 
Baita country, below the Assahan rirer. 
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Tanjong Ftrldk^ the Malay name of 
what we call Diamond Point, ia a trace 
of the kingdom of Perlak or Bartak 
of the text; it ii mentioned in the 
Malay annala and is Marco Polo'a 
FerUcr—Yuk, 

Asahdhar, probably ^ Abhbar. 

Awantgar. **The correct name is 
Ontgir.” 

Bahra, \ 

Bhera, ) 

Bahrkunda, a variant reading for “ Nahr- 
kunda." Set Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, 1873, p. 223. 

Bkil, properly “ Pkil.” 

BkkiUkn, properly M&ki&lkn" or 

“ MbkhrMa.’*^ 

Barmal Madrdf, ii. 269. 

Bktora. “ This is the same as * Rola,* 
mentioned in vii. 63. It is nineteen 
miles west of Ch&ndor.’' 

Bhwal (i. 69). “For read Kdil^ 
as in Bin&kiti quoted in the editor's 
note. Kdil was a famous port in those 
days, to which Marco Polo devotes a 
chapter. It stood a little south of 
Tuticorin, which may be considered its 
modem but far humbler reprcsenta- 
tive.” — YuU, 

Bh&brewkr, ii. 468. 

Bijalkr (i. 72). “ Bengal, of, course, as 
the note shows.” — Yule. 

Bilwat is the same as “ Milwat,” or 
properly “ Malot.” 

Chaniot,generally pro jounced “ Chiniot.’* 

Chhatramau, read “ Chbabramau.” 

Chhetra. Perhaps intended for “ Jhaora ” 
in Sark&r Irich. 

Dalmian ri. 71). “ This might prove to 
be the Dagroian of Marco Polo if we 
knew the proper reading.” — YuU. 

Darband I^ias (i. 71). “ Nuu is the name 
of a large island off the west coast of 
Sumatra, but it can hardly be referred 
to in the term Darband Nias or Mands. 
The writer is noting points on the 
route to China. Sumatra comes in 
beyond Lamuri; Nias does not fall 
into the route. The term Darband 
perhaps points to the Straits of Singa- 
pore, and Singhapdra was a J avanese 
colony,”- 

Dhkr&siydn (vii. 65). The exact name is 
Dkr&sinva. 


Dfn-Kashri (v. 385), properly ** Rain- 
Kas&ri,” two parganas in Orissa. 

Dublkhan is “ Dubiddhao,” near Dehli. 

Faj Hanlshr, viii. p. xvii. Preface. 

Faxnur (i. 68). “ Probably the Maga- 
nQr of Abdurrazzak, well known in 
16th and 17th centuries u BacMnor#.” 
--YuU. 

Patan ri. 69). “ Theidentidcationof Fatan 
and Malifiitan is a desideratum. Fatan 
is mentioned by Ibn Batuta as a fine 
large city on the shore with an excel- 
lent harbour. Either Negapatam or 
Nagore appears to answer best to these 
frail data. As the names Nagore and 
Fatan alike signii^ “ the city,” per* 
haps it is to be identified with Nagore, 
which retained a large amount of 
foreign trade, especially with the Archi- 
pel^o, fifty years ago, whatever may 
be its present state.”— lu/r. 

Gim&l, i. 338. 

Gondh&na, read'” Kand&na.” 

*Gorakhpiir, in note 3, p. 381, vol. v., 
read “ Karakbpur,” south of Muugir. 

Haitam (i. 71) should probably be 
Rainam^ and represent *Au~nani or 
Tonking. — Yule, 

Harfs, in fhll, ” Harischandargarh or 
nsriebandargarh.” 

Hili (i. 68). “The general position of 
this place is still marked hy Monte 
Dely, a prominent landmark on the 
coast between Mangalore and Canna- 
nore,” — YuU. 

Jampa (i. 71). ** The Champa and 

Ckatnba of medieval triTellers, the 
Sanf of older Arab voyagers, and was 
then equivalent to Cochin China with- 
out Tonking.”— Yule. 

Jangli (i. 68). “ I doubt not it should 
be read Chin kali. The name appears 
as Sbinkala or Shinkali in Abulfcds. 
.... Assemani tells us incidentally 
that Cr-nnganore was also called Scigla^ 
i.c. Shigla or Shin kola. ChinkaU is 
therefore Cranganore.'* — YuU. 

Janid. This is probably “ Jind.” 

Jar&hf. “The ghat of Jar&hl” is 
probably the pa.ss behind Chkndor, 
near which js the village of “ Jarrj,” 
ill the Survey M.ap. 

Jhatb, commonly “ Chath.’’ 

Jiturs, probably “ChittukV near Mid- 
napur. 

Jddi (i. 70). “ The application of the 
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term J6di to Adam’s Peak is earions. 
Sir E. Tenoent mentions that a 
Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
and an Arabic version of the same in 
the Bodleian library, both snbstitate 
Sarendip for Ararat in the narrative 
of the Delnee. As J6df is the Ark 
Mountain of the. Muhammadans, it 
looks as if Rashidu-d din held the 
same tradition.'* — Yvle, 

/ fisM, or ** Jhosi.’* 

Jfind, in the Dakhin, properly “ Chk- 
wand.** 

Kkbal (i. 72). ** Again read Kdil, which 
is the point of starting." — Yule. 

Kkghziw&ca, or ^ Ktgh&swhdk, a large 
village on the plateau of Rozah, or 
Kbuldkbttd.’* 

Xalida, correctly ** Ehliy&da." 

Kandahat, | i. 446, ii. 249, 473. These 

Kandabhr, > names all refer to the 

Kandana, ) same place. Sir H. M. 
Elliot (L 446) identified it with 
Khandadfir on the north-west angle ** 
of Khthiw&r. But Xh&nd&db&r is 
situated about eight miles N.K. of 
Gondal, almost in the centre of the 
peninsula, 60 milea from the nearest 
coast, so that it does not answer to the 
accounts of the historians, or to the 
mition assigned to it by Elliot Mr. 
Burgess suggests Eanthkot, or Eanth- 
garb, in Kachh. It is a very strong 
place, and was the fastness of the 
Cb&lukya kings in their days of ad- 
versity. The description given of the 
tide by Ibn Asir. and the Xirikh-i 
Alfl evidently applies to the Ren, and 
there can be littie doubt of Eanthkot 
being the place. MahmCd probably 
cros^ near Mhlia, where ifu&rou-d 
din Ahmad crossed in Akbar's reign, 
as described by hiipself in v. 446. 
Kanjh ferry, reaa ** Kicha." 

Eanwahin, read Khnw-whban." 
Kar&jkng ti. 73).^ ** The name applied 
by the Mongols to the groat Province 
of Yun&n. The other name here 
applied to it, Kandahdr, is more 
obscure."— Yide, 

Sardarhyk (1. 72). Probably Oodeivery 
in some form." — Yule. 

Karoha (i. 68). ** Probably Oheriah ; 
in after-days the fortress of Angria." — 

Kayfila, read ** Eabfila," in the Ponjkb. 
Khaes&r, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Khorandi, reaa ** Ohor-nadi." 

Kicha, incorrectly ** Kichar." 


Kidhfir, read " Gldhor," in Bhhgalpfir 
District. 

Kinkiita, properly “ Gangfit." 

Eowah mver, properly “ Godah " or 
“ Gfidl," i.e. the Gumti. 

K6di (or Gfidf). The Gumti river. 
Kdlam. **The Xatilam, Columhumy 
CoiloHy of many travellers from the 
ninth century downwards, surviving in 
decay as Quilon.** — Yule. 

Kuni, viii. p. lix, Prefece. 

Kdrakhfir, probably “ Gorakhfir." 

Lhkw&ram (i. 71). “ This should no 

doubt be Ndkwdraniy the Necuveram 
of Polo, Nicobar Islands. Their am- 
ber^s and naked folk are standing 
topics down a long chain of travellers. 

— Yule. 

Lkmliri (p. 70). “ The island of Lk- 
mOri is certainly Sumatra, with especial 
reference to its north-west extremity 
(not north-east, as in Sir H. Elliot’s 
note)."— 

Mahkchin (i. 71). "This is Canton. 
Odoric, John Marignolli, Wasskf, Ibn 
Bstfita, and R^hldu-d din himself 
elsewhere, give it the same name in 
the Persian form of Chin^Kaldn .'* — 
Yule. 

Mali Fatan (i. 69). Malifattan is pre- 
sumably the Manifattan of Abulfeda, 
mentioned by him as a citv on the 
coast of Ma’bar. ... I find Malipatan 
marked in a map which accompanies a 
letter from Pkre Bouchet in the Let tree 
Bdijlantee. It there occumes a position 
on the shore of Palk’s Bay, a little 
north of where our maps show Dm- 
palattf but perhaps identical therewith. 
This is very probably the medieval 
Malifattan (Lett. Edif., first rd, 17*22, 
Rec. XV. ; Lyons ed. 1819, vol. vii.) 
— Yule. 

Mandal and Teri, read "'Mandal Pktri ** 
in Jh&lkwar. 

Mansfir,* probably intended for " Man* 
disor,** 

Milwat, properly “ Malot.** 

Mfiranjan, now known as " Prabbal." 

Nagbaz, correctly " Nagl^r.** 
Nkran-goe, viii. p, xix, Ihreface. 

Nkrkoti. viii. p. xix. Preface. 

Ndh 0 Batal (iv. 87), read " Nob and 
Tappal.** See Elliot’s Gloseary, vol. iL 
p. 97. 

Ndrand, read " Nira-nadt." 
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Ojhar, “ perhaps Wpihar on the Prhrari 
in Ahmadnagar 20 miles below San* 
gamnir." 

Pkrghnw, probably “Pamer’* in Ahmad- 
nagar, once a strong fort. 

P&yin-gangfiu Kh&fl Kh&n writes this 
“Bftn-ganga/* but “Phyln" is the 
right name. 

Ratbhn and Arman (or Uman), i. 72. 

These 1 should guess to represent 
Arakan {Rakdn or Eakain), and 
Burma under some form of Polo's 
name for it (Mien orAi^iien)** — Yule, 

Sadarsh (i. 68). ** This is perplexing as 
it stands, but the variation given in 
the note shows clearly what toe name 
ought to be, viz. Fandarainh, a port 
mentioned under that name both by 
Edrisi and Ibn Batuta as Bandirana. 
The place has long dropt out of our 
maps, but its position is fixed by Var* 
thema, who sap that opposite the port, 
three leagues from shore, was an unin- 
habited island. This must be the 
Snerijice Roekf about thirty miles north 
of Calicut.” — Yule. 

Sakrfidih is Sakraudh ” in Sahkranpdr. 

“ Salir and MfUir,” “ Salhir and Mulhir,” 
properly “ Salher and Mulher.” “The 
bills on which these stand are over 
4000 feet high.” 

Sang-i Surkh, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sarandfp. See Sil&n. 

Sarganj, ) The correct name is “ Sarkhej” 

Sarkaj, ) or “ Sarkhech.” 

SurOt, read “ Saror ” in Sarkhr Eanauj. 

SewKs, probably “ Satwks.” 

Shkdmhbhd. properly “ Shfidikbkd ” 

Sillii and ^randip (i. 70). “ The pas- 
sage about LU&n oud Sanuidip is pro. 


bably oormpt An artiolo on 

Kazwini (Gudemeister, 203), as here, 
seems to dlstioguish between Silhn tod 
Sarandip, potting the latter in the 
interior of the former.”— Fidls. 

Silk war. “ For Sildwar read Nilhwar, 
and then we get the northern limit of 
what was understood by Ma'bar.”— 
YuU. 

Sindghar, properly “Sindkher.” Sh 
Grant Duff, vol. i p. 88. 

Sindabdr (i. 67). “ I beliere it to have 
been identical with Goa.”— Yule, 

SindOsthn. viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Soraih, iii. 388. See SCirath. 

SfimiStra. “ Mentioned with reference 
to Lamori in the same way as here by 
Friar Odoric. . . . The Kingdom in 
question is the Samitdra of the Malay 
annuls, the Samara of Marco Polo 
(probably a clerical error tot Sumatra) ^ 
and the Sumuthra of Ibn Batuta, who 
twice visited the oourt of its Muham- 
madan Sultan near the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It lay along the 
north coast, west of Pasei, ana the 
capital probably stood near the head of 
the Bay of Pasei”— 

Trimbak or Nksik-Trimbak, also written 
“ Traynmbak.” A hill fort and place 
of pilgrimage. See vol. vii. p. 10. 

ITsa, properly Aush, and in the maps 
“ Ovrsa ” and “ Owssa.” It is about 
16 miles W. of the Manjirk river. 
Ausk, Dhkrdr and Parindh form a 
triangle in the map. 

Zaitdn (i. 71). Chineheu^ “ probably 
in those days by far the greatest com- 
mercial port in the world. Uaa often 
been wntten about.” — Yule, 
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A’aizn-d din, Prince, rii. 392, 393, 434, 
436, 448, 646 
'Abbfcsides, i. 443 
Abd&l of Tibet, rii. 62,67 
’Abdn.lla Kh&n, ri. 333, 386, 893, 396, 
396, 408, 409, 413, 416, 419 ; rii: 21 ; 
receifes title ** Firoz Jang,** 22 
’Abdu-llah Kutbu-1 Mulk, vii. 286 
'Abdu-llab (Saiyid, Kutbu-l Mulk) sup- 
ports Far^h Siyar, rii. 436, 437, 661 ; 
nonours and promotion to office of wazlff 
442 ; difficulties as minister, 447, p(n *. ; 
bis diw&n Ratan Chand, 447, 461, 
479, 486-7, 601, 606, 612, 510, 671 ; 
neglects hit duties, 461; takes possession 
of the palace, 476; seizes the royal 
property and ladies, 481; differences 
witn . his brother, 481-4 ; marches 
against Jai Singh, 483; raises Mu- 
hammad Shkh to the throne, 485; 
^position to, 601 ; struggles after 
Husain ’All’s death, 607 ; puts Mu- 
hammad Ibrfthfm on the throne, 609 ; 
preparations for the struggle, 610 ; 
defeated, 612 ; a prisoner, 616 ; death, 
610, 673 ; character, 619 
’Abdu-l ’Abb&s as Safihh, KhaUf, i. 443 
’AMu-1 Majid. 8tf9 Asaf Khkn 
’Abdu-l Malik, the Khalif, i. 426 
’Abdu-n Nabi, Shaikh, ▼. 620, 631, 642 
’Abdn-r Rahim, Khkn-Eh&nko, ri. 239. 
Set Mirza Khkn 

’Abdu-r Rashid, Sult&n. ii. 196, 267, 274, 
611; i7. 202 

’Abdu-r Razz&k, embassy to India, i?. 
96; arriTes at K&lik6t, 98; journey 
to Bijanagar, 103 ; his reception, 112 ; 
return, 123 

’Abdu-r Razskk, Khwkja, ii. 62, 612 
’Abdu-r Razzkk Lkri, rii. 327, 331 to 
335, 361, 360 

*Abdn-s Samad Diler Jang, rii. 466, 491, 
611 

’Abdu-s Samad KbtLn,riii. 148, 169, 267, 
278, 279 

Abhang Kbkn, ti. 93, 09, 100 
\b(l Bakr, KhaUf, i. 416 


Abo Bakr made king, it. 20, vi. 186 ; de- 
feats his riTal, iv. 21, 22, 23, ti. 186 ; 
obliged to escape, ir. 24 ; death, 26 

Abo Is’hOk, iii. 23, ir. 169 
Abo Ja'far al MansOr, KhaUf, i. 444 
AbO-1 Abb&s lBfar&inl,ii. 486,488 ; iv. 148 
AbO-1 Faiz Faizi. See Faizf 
AbO-1 Fazl, arrival at Court, v. 611, 
616, 622; his scepticism, 624, 629, 
630, 643 ; megioir of, vi. 1 ; services, 
96, 97, 98, 101, 138, 141, 142, 146, 164; 
his murder, 164, 288, 442 ; vii. 6 
AbO-l Hasan, Kutbu-1 Mulk, of Haidar* 
&b&d, rii. 287, 316, 333 
AhO-1 Hasan Khw&ja, ri. 334, 379* 
383, 386, 426, 427, 430, viL 9, 11 
AbO-1 K&sim Sult&n, i. 297 
AbO-1 Ma’&li, V. 60, 61, 66, 239, 248, 
263, 264, 283, 286, 286, 287 
Abo Nasr, ii. 62, 106, 190, 509 
AhO SaUd Mirza, i. 303 
Abo Suhal Zauzani, ii. 61, 89, 609, 512 
Abo T&hir Hasan Khw&ia, ii. 612 
Abw&bs introduced, iii. 238, 243 
’Adali (Mub&riz Kh&n), meaning of the 
name, v. 46, 490 ; pretensions to the 
throne, iv. 496, 600, 604; murders 
Firoz Sh&h, v. 45, ri. 179; assumes 
the crown, v. 46, ri. 180 ; his folly, v. 
46 ; contest with AndrOn or AndardOn, 
46, 63 ; defeats T&i Kh&n, iv. 606, ri. 
199 ; resumption ofjd{f{ri, v. 109, 241 ; 
severity to his nobles, v. 62 ; opposed 
by Ibr&bim Kh&n, v. 62, vi. 199 ; de- 
feated and killed, iv. 608, v. 66,- 246, 
vi. 22 

Adam Kh&n Obakkar, iv. 193, v. 11, 14, 
234, 237, 279, 280 
Adam of Kashmir', vi. 307 
Adham Kh&n opposes Bair&m Kh&n, v. 
261; sent to.Hathk&nt, vi. 23 ; sent 
against B&i Bab&dur, v. 270 ; keeps 
spoils, 271, ri. 24; returns, v. 273; 
murders Atka Kh&n, 277, ri. 26; 
killed, V. 2n 

’Adil Kh&n, of Bij&pdr, vii. 23. See 
Bij&pOr 
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'itdil Khfcii, ion of Sbir Sblh, i?. 47S, 
481 

'i^dil-Khfcnig, ri. 95, 181, 844, 408,411, 
414,416. 6WBfi4p6r 
’Adil Sh4h. T. 46. ^^’Adili 
Adint Beg, nii. 167, 160, 240, 266, 266, 
267 J173, 278 

Afbal Ahkn of Bihfir, tL 206^ 821 
Afzal Bijkpdrf, murder of, rii. 268 
Afrftsiykb Kh&o, riii. 297 
Aghknlt, iii. 399, 480 
Agra, hUtory of, ir. 460; taken by 
MahmOd, 622; the capital, 319, r. 
103; beaieged by Sikandar Lodi, t. 
93 ; founds by Sikandar, 98 ; earth- 
quake at, ir. 466 ; building of the fort, 
T. 295 ; exploaion at, 491 ; siege of by 
the Saiyida, rii. 483; temple at, riii. 
88 

Ahd&d Afgh&n defeated, fi. 343 
Ahmad Ayy&z, iii. 264, 269, 264 ; 
Khw&ja-i Jahhn, seta up a son of Mu- 
hammad Tughlik, 278; submits to 
Firozy 286 ; oeath, 286 
Ahmad Chap, Malik, iiL 189, 160, 166 ; 
blinded, 162 

Ahmad Hasan, Khwkja bin Hasan Mai- 
mandf, ii. 61, 48% 496, 496, 499, 
W. 160, 167, 196 

Ahmad Khkn (MansOr Khkn), brother- 
in-law of ’ Adali, rebels, ▼. 64 ; defeats 
Ibrfthim Sdr, 66 ; assumes royal state 
as Sultkn Sikandar, 66; , defeated by 
Akbar, 68. Ses Sikandar Sultkn. 
Ahmad Ehkn Bangash, rm. 117, 118, 
119, 121, 148, 279, 398, 407 
Ahmad Khhn Bkiha, ^yid, ?. 362, 368 
Ahmad Khhxi Bhattf, t. 6 
Ahmad Khkn Mewktti, t. 74, 79, 86 
Ahmad Ni&lUgin,.ii. 68, 116, 122, 129, 
131, 260 

Abroad Sbkh Abdklf, 6rst inrasion, rili. 
106; bums Sirhind, 107 ; battle with 
at Sirhind, i6. ; offers to treat, 108, 
109 ; defeated, 109 ; retreats, 110. 
Second inyasion, 114; obtains cession 
of Lkhore, etc., 116; returns, i6. 
Third invasion, 121 ; gains a victory 
and retires, 122, 106. Fourth in- 
vasion, 146 ; defeats Mahrattas on the 
Indus, 146, 272, 274; enters Dehli, 
146, 241, 264; reviews his army, its 
numbers, 398; plunden MathurA, 147, 
168; defeats Mahrattas at Fkiiipat, 
160, 170, 279 ; attacks Suraj Mai Jkl, 
266; destroys Matburk, 266-272, 276; 
entrenches his camp, 401 
Ahmad Shkh Bkhmani, vi. 232 
Ahmad Shkh (Emperor), viii. 81; his 
father's jealousy, 106 ; sent against 


Ahmad AbdlU, 106 ; ffghts him, 107 ; 
h6eomeskiiig,112,174: obanotor,ll9; 
a mere cipher, 118-110; poverty, 116, 
174 ; deposed, 140-1, 328 ; bunded, 
143,823; attacked by ICahrattae, 822, 
384 

Ahmad Snltkn of Gnjarki, if. 49, 86 
Ahmadkbkd, deeciibiM, vi. 868; taken 
by flnmkykn, t. 198; delivered over 
to Akhar, 843; ctmgfflee fbr, 360; 
beeieged by Mozaffiur Husain Mirsa. 
406; seized by MuzafTar, 481 
Ahmadnaw, Akhar’i embai^ to, ▼ 460 ; 
obtained by Burhknn-l Mulk, vi 87 ; 
at war witn Bijkpdr, 91 ; peace with, 
ih. 94 ; operations against, 98, 96, 99 
taken by Akhar, 100, 144, 241, 247; 
struggles for possession of^ 241, 824 
380, 416, 434, 487 
Aholiae, viii. 268 
Aibak, li. 299 

Aimkks, vi. 267, 278, viii. 148 
A(n-i Jahknglri, vi. 826 
'Ainu-1 Mulk, ui. 246, 247» 248, 869,619 
AitamOr, iiL 138, 184 
Ajipal (Jaipkl), u. 618, 688 
Ajlt Singh, Riga, daughter married to 
FarruUi Siyar, vii. 470-8, 488; sub- 
mits and pays allegiance, 404, 420; 
account of, 446; made a JfaAdrd;a, 
469; joins Saiyid 'Abdn-Uah, 470, 
473, 476, 486, 617 ; rebels, viii. 44 ; 
killed, ih. 

Ajmif^ conquered by Muhamnmd Ohori, 
u. 214, 226 

Akat Khkn, attempte life of ’Alka-d din, 
iii.. 172 

Akbar, birth of, L 818, v. 214; re- 
ctored to his father, 222; retaken by 
Kkmrkn, 224; ezpoeed on walls of 
Kkbul, 226 ; again restored, 227 ; de- 
feats Sikandar at Sirhind, 68, 288; 
sucoeedi to the throne, 241, 247, vi. 
180; marches against HimO, v. 62; 
defeat and death of Himk, 66, 66, 
263 ; accident with an elephant. 267 ; 
takes goTsmment into his own hands, 
264 ; torgives Bairkm Khkn, 268 and 
takes cbargs of his son, 269 ; kills a 
tiger, 272; pnnishmentof AdhamKhkn, 
277 , vi 26; conspiracy against, v. 
284 ; shot at, 286 ; restores Muhamiiuid 
Hakim at Kkbnl, 294 ; inarcb« 
agaiust Kbkn-zkmkn, 297 ; leads his 
army against Muhammtd Hakim, 813; 
campaign igainst Khkn-tkmkn, 819 ; 
besieges ana takes Chftor, 169, 824 ; 
goes on foot to Ajmir, 828, 884, 886 ; 
obuins Bantaabnor, 176, 880, 882; 
obtains Kalinjar, 883; bvnta wild 
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asses, 336 ; campaign in Gujar&t, 389 ; 
victory at Samftl, 346, vi. 37 ; siege 
and conquest of Sur&t,.T. 346; another 
campaign in Gujar&t, 361 ; his rapid 
ride, 362; victory, 366; provision 
against damage in his marches, 371 ; 
siege and conquest of Patna, iv, 612; 
V. 374 ; pursues D&Qd, iv.6r2 ; conquest 
of Bengal, V. 381,414,428; revenue 
arrangements, 383, 613, vi. 61 ; his 
* Ibikhit-khdnay v. 390, 409, 617, 626, 
vi. 59 ; provision for the pilgrimage, 
V. 396 ; at ITdipur, 402 ; preaches as 
Khallf, 412 r sends envoys to M&< 
war&u-n nahr, 413 ; abolishes tolls and 
customs, 413 ; assumes government of 
K&bul, 449 ; attempts conquest of 
Kashmir, 450 ; joumey to Kashmir and 
Kabul, 457, 462, 464; conquest of Sind, 
i. 240,297, v. 459, 461 ; inspects fort of 
Suv6t, 501; his use of AlUihu Akhar^ 
o23; heretical associates, 524 ; religious 
difficulties, 626, vi. 189 ; Christian 
missionaries, v. 628 ; worship of the 
sun, 529 ; fire worship, 630 ; adopts 
some Hindd customs, 631 ; his infalli- 
bility, 531 ; experimental seclusion of 
infants, 533 ; innovations, 534 ; his 
“ Divtne Faith,” 636, vi. 163; houses 
ofeharity, V. 538,vi. Ill ; illness, v.d4l; 
coinage, 541, vi. 65; his mints, 57; 
eneouragcmoiit of learning, v. 670 ; 
his translations from Sanskrit, 670 ; 
prisoners of war not slaves, vi. 25 ; 
remits jiMwa and pilgrim tax, 29 ; 
n ci'ives Cliiistians at Sur&t, 40 ; takes a 
osiiMis.Ol ; vi stiietions on widow burn- 
ing, 68; defeated in Swkt, v. 460, vi. 
SO; rslicllion in Bengal, 78, 79, 106; 
Etiropeaiis at his court, 85 ; c«jn(mest 
of Orissa. 85, 88 : dealings with Bur- 
hhnu-l Mulk, 70, 87 ; conquest of 
Birar, 84 ; war in the Dakbin, 91,92, 
95, H)5, III, 113, 132; taking of 
Ahmadnagar, 99 ; grief for AbO-I 
Fa/l, 155; wounded, 193, 203 ; throws 
n servant from a tower, 164 ; death, 
115, 168, 213, 247; reign, 242; ex- 
tent of his dominions, 242 ; his 
character, 180. 242, 248, 290 ; tomb, 
319 ; portrait, 290 

Akbar, rrinc**, son of Aurangzcb, vii. 
196; sent against the K*nu, 299; 
deserts, 301 ; iibundoned, 304 ; flight, 
306; with Samhhnjl, 30U, 312; goes 
U. Persia, 312, 361 ; dies in Garmsfr, 
313,364 

AkharshAlu rupees, v. 370 

Akham LoKkn i of Brahmaukb6d, i. 145, 
146, 147 


’Akibat MahmOd Khan, viii. 141, 142, 
322-3-4 

Ak-KulnlO, ir. 299 ; vi. 196 
*Aiam ’Ali, vii. 488, 490, 495, 497 
’Alam Khkn, son of Bahlol Lodi, r. 
26, 27, 106 

'Alamgfr. 8^9 Anrangzeb 
’Alamgir II. raised to the throne, viii. 
140, 141, 142; desires to take GhA- 
zl’u d din prisoner, 239 ; incidents of 
his reign, 168, 170 ; interview with 
Ahmad Abd&lf, 264, 265 ; murder of, 
143, 170, 241, 268 
*AlAu-d daula, iv. 206 
’AlAu-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 286 ; attacks 
and bums Ghazni, 286, iii. 36, iv. 208 
'AlAu-d din Khilji, receives government 
of Karra, iii. 140; of Oudh, 148; his 
schemes, 140, 149, 179 ; murders 
SultAn JalAl Firoz, 155; march to 
Debli, 158 ; scatters gold, 158 ; 
shoots gold into Dehli, 41 ; ascends 
the throne, 41, 69, 155, 167, 160; his 
conquests, 74, 543, 649, 166 ; con- 
quests in Sind, i. 226 ; conquers 
Dcogir, iii. 40, 77 ; Kambay and 
SomnAt, 42, 649, '651; Chitor. 189, 
549 ; Guzerat, 163, 548 ; Telingana 
and Dur Samundar, 49, 78, 560 ; im- 
prisons Mughal ambassadors, 61 ; his 
Duildings, 69 ; “ the second Alexander,” 
169; his vast projects, 168; attempt 
to kill, 172, 600 ; revenue arrange- 
ments. 179, 182 ; severe government, 
182; his ignorance, IS3 ; consults a 
lawyer op government, 184 ; hard 
pressed by Mughals, 166, 189; army 
arrangements, 191 ; his Regula- 
tions,^’ 192, 598 ; battles with Mu- 
ghals, 42, 47t 197-200 ; his sons, 204, 
206, 209, 217, 600, 601 slaughters 
**New MusulmAns,” 206 ; his decline, 
207 ; passion for Malik KafAr, 97, 
555^ death, 208, 552 
*AlAu-^ din Mas’Ad, SultAn, ii. 842, 865 
’AlAu-d din ShAh BAhmani, vi. 233 
’AlAu-d din Sikandar, SultAn. iv. 28 
’AlAu-d din, SultAn, son of Muhammad, 
iv. 86, T. 74, 76 ; vacates the throne, iv. 
88, V. 78 ; death, iv. 88, v. 86 
*AlAu-d din, SultAn, rival of IbrAhim, v. 
25, 27 

'AlAu-d din, SultAn, of Bengal, iv. 260, 
261, 462 

Albari, ii. 320, 360 
’Alf, the Khalif, i. 116, 421 
*AU Arghdn, SnltAn, i. 308 
'All Beg OdrgAn invades India, iii. 
I 47, 72, 198, 648; taken into service, 48 
I 'All Gauhar. 8h ShAh 'Alam 
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Ali J&h, YU. 666 

Ali Kh&n R&ja of Ehandes, v. 403, 
406,408, 411, 441, 449, 460, vi. 84, 
87, 89, 92, 131, 134, 136, 148, 241 ; 
death, 96 

*AU Eheah&waDd, ii. 486, 608, it. 
193, 198 

'All Mard&n EHi&ii surrenders Kan- 
dah&r, Tii. 64 ; reception by Shhh 
Jah&D, 66 ; govemor of Kashmir, 67-; 
governor of Panjhb, 67 ; his canal, 67 ; 
in Balkh, 69, 70, 71, 81 ; death, 124 
’All Mardhn Khilji, ii. 314, 315 
’Ali bin Mas’ fid, ii. 267, 274, iv. 202 
’Ali Sher (Jfim), i. 228 
’Ali fSultfin), ii. 267, 274 
’Ali Tabfir, vii. 667 

’Alim Kbfin, Bfibar’s general, iv. 241, 
pass, 

* Ali ward! Kbfin, viii. 128; death, 210,324 
’Allfifis, or ’Allfiiiis, i. 156, 427, 428 
Allfih&bfiid, building of, v. 612; surren- 
ders to Aurangzeb,vli. 237 ; siege of, 486 
Almfins (predatory bands), vii. 77, 78 
Almfis Beg, brother of ’Alfiu-d din, iii. 
162, ft aq . ; made “ Uliigh Khfin,” 
167; suclues MultSin, 161; Guzcrat, 
163; causes mutiny, 164; death, 179 
Almshouses, v. 638, vi. 1 1 1 
Alor, Muhammad Khaim at, i. 192; de- 
struction of, 266 
Alp Arslfin, ii. 274, 277 
Alp Gh&zi, iii. 639 

Alp Khfin, iii. 169, 208, 663, 664; 
IV. 41,60, 79 

Alptigin, ii. 179, 267, 479; iii. 23; iv. 
169 ; vi. 669 

Altamsh (advanced guard), v. 387 
Altfiniya Malik, ii. 336, 337 
Alifinifi8h,ii. 495, 497,498; iv. 171, 176, 
178, 196, 196 

Amar Singh, Rhnfi, vi. 335 ; submits, 
839; sends son to court, 341 ; death, 
367 

Amina Begam, viii. 428-9 
Amir Anfia, iL 181, 267 
Amir Jadida, iii. 262 ; viii. 16 
Amir Kh&n, Naw&b, viii. 131 
Amir Khfin, viii. 362, 439 
Aroir-i.Sadah, iii. 262; viii. 16 
Amir Zfi-n Nfin, i. 303 
’Amrfii^ i. 460 
Amrfiui, i. 258 
Amrfi bdn Jamal, i. 444 
Amrd Lois, ii. 172, 4*^6 
Anand Phi, ii. 12, 27, 31, 249, 403, 426, 
446, 460, 462; iv. 173; vi. 218 
Anangphl, iii. 666 

Ancient History, Firishta’s summary, 

vi.6l8 


Ancient Persian Kings of India, vi. 648 
Anrhn tribe, i. 296 
Anwar Khhn, vii. 466 
Anwfiru-d dfn Khhn, viii. 391 
Appfiji Gaikawfir, viii. 400 
Appfiji Mahratta, killed, viii. 208 
'Arhbas, iv. 261, 256, 268 
Arab Bah&dur, v. 416, 418, 463 ; vi. 47, 
60 

'Arabi Khhl, i. 319, 320 
Arabs in Sind,!. 414, 434; trade with 
India, 468 ; fall of their power, 479 ; 
conquests, vi. 664 
Arbm Shkh, Sulthn, ii. 301 
Arangal, taken, iii. 233, 658 ; lost, 245 
Arghfins, i. 303, 497 
Anyarfik“(H6jib), ii. 61, 100 
Arkali Khkn, defeats Malik Chhajd, iii. 
138, 638; at Multhn, 166, 169; 
blinded, 41, 16‘.( 

Armil, king of Sind, i. 223 
Armies, iii. 60. 1 15, 191, 197, 241, 289, 
305, 321, 327, 329, 342, 346, 347, 349, 
439, 498, 676; iv. 207, 248, 262, 415, 
457, 459, 661 ; v. 28, 86, 205, 615 ; 

vii. 99 ; viii. 60, 61, 63, 60, 147, 148, 
170, 398, 400 

Arslfin Jfizib, iv. 171, 172 
Arsl&n, Sultan, ii. 199, 267, 483; iv. 207 
Art, curious work of, vi. 192 
Asad Beg, vi. 160, 166, 161-2; mission 
to the Dakhin, 167 

Asad Khan (Jamdatu-1 Mulk, Nizhmu-1 
Mulk, Asafu-d daula), vii. 363; at 
siege of Jinji, 348 ; supports Prince 
A’zam, 3H4r7, 391, 396,^401; joins 
Bahhdur Shfih, his titles, 401 ; arrests 
Jabfindar Shhh, 440; interview with 
Farrukh Siyar, 444 ; arrested, 445 ; 
death, 460 

Asafu-d daula succeeds Shujfi’u-d dpula, 

viii. 183, 369 ; plots against, 423 ; 
meets Warren Hastings, 230 ; and the 
Rohillas, 360 

A'saf Jhh. See Xizhmii-1 Mulk 
Asaf Khfin, 'Abdu-1 Majid, raised to 
the dignity by Akbar, v. 266 ; at Chu- 
nhr, V. 287 ; conquers Garha Katanka, 
169, 288, vi. 30, 117 ; government of 
Garha, v. 297 ; visits Akoar, 297, 298 ; 
flight to Garha, 299 ; force sent 
against him, 309 ; flight and capture, 
310; pardoned, 310, 317, 324 ; gover- 
nor of Chltor, 328 ; last mention of, 
363, 366 

Asaf Khfin, Ghiyhsu-d din receives the 
title, V. 369 ; services, 397, 402, 404, 
vi. 67 (died in 989 a.h.) ‘ 

Asaf Khhii, Ja far Beg, v. 467 ; vi. 97. 
130, 143, 144 
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Asaf Kh&n, Taminn-d daula, brother 
of Ndr Jah&o, services, vi. 318, 321, 
384, 386 ; causes rebellion of Mahibat 
Kh&n, 420; attempts to rescue Ja> 
h6n^r, 424; takes refuge in Atak, 
428 ; taken by Mabkbat Kh&n, 428 ; 
released, 431 ; his measures on death 
of Jahftngir, 43*5, vii. 5 ;. campaign 
against BijkpOr, 28-31 ; becomes 
Khkn-khku&ri, 46 ; death, 68 ; wealth, 
68 

As6m, account of, vii. 264 ; war against, 
144, 265, 267 

Asflu d din Maul&n&, i. 235 
*Asi Ma'sOm. See Ma'sum Kkbuli 
Asir, siege of, vi. 97, 135; description, 
1 38 

Ashmuks, the, i. 53 

’Askari, Mirza, v. 35, 144, 189, 196, 197, 
203,206, 215, 220, 221,224, 229,230, 
231, 233, vi. II, 16,16; death, v. 234 
Asphaltum, vi. 466 
Assassins, sect of, ii. 485, 572, 573 
Asthn Sh&h, i. 201 
*At6 Khkn, viii. 149 
Atkh Khhn (Shamsu-d din Muhammad), 
accompanies Humfiydn in his flight, v. 
211, 264, 265, 266; made filiku-i 
a'zam, 273 ; high in office, 273 ; 
murdered, 277 

’Atr of roses, invention of, vi, 338 
Aung Khhn, i. 498 

Aurangzeb, birth, vii. 213 ; governor of 
the Dakbin, 58, 60 ; proposes to with- 
draw from the world, 69 ; governor of 
Gujarht, 69; sent against Balkh, 71, 
72, 76; disasters on return, 96; sent 
to Kandahhr, 88. 99; fails, 100; cam- 
paign against Golkonda, 109; receives 
Wir Jflmla, 117; sent against Bljhpflr, 
119, 124; takes Bidar, 124; takes 
Kalyhni, 127 ; Dhrh Shukoh intrigues 
against him; 129; deserted by nobles, 
130; makes peace with Bijhpdr, 130, 
216; bis charity, 156; churseter and 
habits, 166; illness, 180, 260; pro- 
hibits BindO teaching and worsnip, 
183; destroys HindO temples, 184, 
188; visits udipdr and Chitor, 188; 
imprisons bis- eldest son, 1 90 ; releases 
his eldest son, 192 ; conduct during his 
father’s illness, 217 ; treatment orMir 
Jumla, 217, 232; defeats Bhja Jas- 
want, 219; defeats D&rh Shukoh,’ 220; 
arrives at Agra, 226; conflnes his 
father, 226; pursues Dhrk Shukoh, 
228; imprisons Murhd Bakhsh, 228 ; 
ascends the throne, 229 ; defeats 
Shiiji’, 233; proclaimed Emperor, 241 ; 
alters the calendar, 241; r'>mission of 


taxes, 246, ’293 ; abolishes pilgrim tax, 
viii. 38 ; his correspondence with Shkh 
lah&n, vii, 261 ; has Mur&d Bakhsh 
killed, 266 ; war with Ass&m, 266, 267 ; 
reception of SivajK 276 ; forbid' 
writing of history, 282 ; his habits and 
manners, 283 ; renews the jizyaj 296, 
viii. 38; deserted by his son Akbar, 
vii. 301 ; proceeds to the Dakbin, 309 ; 
makes war upon Kutbu-1 Mulk, 316, 
318; goes to siege of Bij&ptir, 322; 
takes Golkonda. 324 ; tortures and 
kills Sambhhjf, 341 ; grants privileges 
to English, viii. 380; seizes Englishmen 
and orders war, vii. 360; army de- 
stroyed by Mahrattas, 355 ; makes 
war on Mahrattas, 363 : besieges and 
takes Sattera, 365; obtains fortresses 
by bribery, 372 ; fails to conquer 
Mahrattas, 374 ; overtures of peace 
with Mahrattas, 376 ; refuses to con- 
cede the ehauth, viii. 465 ; his siege of 
Whkinkera, vii. 377 ; illness, 382 ; dis- 
misses his sons, 385; death and bunal, 
193, 384, 536, 565; his family, 195; 
character, 386 ; post-mortem title, 402 ; 
some letters of, 662 
Auz Khiljl. See Uis&nm-d din 
Ayand, king, i. 109 
A zam Hum&yfln, a title, v. 8 
A’zam HumhyOn, Ahmad Kh&n, ir. 462 
A’zam HumfiiyiSn, Lodi, iv. 445, 466, v. 

8, 10, 20, 90, 92, 106 ; murdered, 21 
A’zum HumhyiSn Nfhzl (Haibat Kbkii, 
iv. 441), iv. 428, 431, 486, 486, 493, 
496, V. 408 ; killed, iv. 497 
A’zam Hum&yfln Sarw&nl (Haibat Kh&n) 
iv. 267, 321, 348, 362, 369, 377, 395, 
397, 399, 647 ; Xbkn-i 'azam, 416, 
V. 406 

A’zam Khkn (Mirza ’Aziz Muhammad 
Koka, Khhn-i a’zam), v. 362, 363, 360^ 
364, 366; in disgrace, 393 ; restored 
to favour, 419; in command in Bengal, 
419, 426'8, vi. 66, 68; campaign in 
Birhr, v. 441, 442; in Ouzerat, 447, 
458, 469, vi. 87, 90, 206 ; at Aslr, 
97, 143; recalled, v. 466; goes to 
Mecca, 466; returns, vi. 130; patro- 
nizes father of Abfl-l Fasl, v. 617; 
conduct at Akbar’s death, vi. 169, 171 ; 
sent against the H&n& by Jabhngir, 
337 ; imprisoned, 338 
A' zam Kh&n (Irhdat Kh&n), campaign 
against Niz&m Shhh, vii. 11 ; pursues 
Kh&n Jah&n Lodi. 12 ; takes Dh&rdr, 
20; attacks Barenda, 22; in cam- 
paign against Bij&pOr, 28 
A’zam Sh&h, Prince Muhammad, makes 
peace with K&u&, vii. 189; parentage 
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and character, 196; sent aj^ainst the 
R&nh, 299; carapaign in Dakhin, 311 ; 
■enC against Bij&p6r, 321 ; at siege of 
Oolkonda, 326, 828, 832 ; sent against 
Mahrattaa, 337 ; illness, 368 ; jealous 
of hia elder brother, 368 ; at siege 
of Satt6ra, 366 ; offends his father, 
369 ; Tisits his dying father, 383 ; his 
pretensions, 384 ; dismisseid by his 
rather, 386;' performs obsequies of his 
father, 194 ; 'claims the throne, 3G7, 
637 ; jealous of his son Bed4r Bakht, 
889; announces his acoession, 391, 
637 ; marches against Prince Muazzam, 
891-4, 638 ; defeab and death, 396, 
646 ; character, 637 

'Azimu-sh 8b 4n, Prince, tu. 384, 392, 
393, 426, 428, 429, 438, 639, 641, 
646. 646, 660 ; defeat and death, 430, 
439 ; bis qpns, 667 

*Azdu-d daula, ▼.441, 443, 469, 640 
*Aziz Muhammad Koka. ^^A'zam Kh&n 

Bftbh Kb&n Ehksh&l, ▼. 320, 346, 414, 
416; death, 418, ri. 38, 66 
B4bar, Bkdsbhb, at K&bul, i. 306 ; at- 
tacks Kandahhr, 307 ; his memoirs, 
iv. 218; character^ 219, 226; con- 
▼iYial habits, 226; invited to India, 
324, T. 23, 106; Orst invasion of 
India, iv. 230 ; last invasion, i. 312, 
iv. 239; his advance force defeated, 
241 ; defeats Ibr&Lim, 264, 290, r 26; 
at Dehli( iv. 266 ; resistance to, 263 ; 
army desires to return, 264 ; obtains 
Gwklior, 266 ; forswears wine, 269, 
226; cheers his men, 269; defeats 
Rknk Sanka, 268; takes Chanderi, 
274 ; dghts with Bengal, 283, v. 34: 
destroys the Mund&hirs, 41; bis last 
injunctions to Hum&vdn, 42 ; death, 43 
B&biniya, Jhm of Sindh, i. 226 ; attacked 
and defeated by Ffroz Sh&h, 227, 
iii.322,iv. 12 ; submits, iii. 334; taken 
to Dehli. 336, 338 
Bachgoti B&jpdts, iv. 467, v. 93 
Badakhsb&n, v. 227, 249; vii. 70, 71, 
77 

Badsn Singh Jkt, viii. 360-1 
Badiu-z Zsmhn, Mirza, i. 305 
Baghr& Kbkn. See Bugbrk Khkn 
Baglkna, conquest of, vit. 66 
Bahkdur Crturiya, ▼. 429 
Bahftdnr Xhkn, minister of jtkbar,v. 260, 
263, 273 ; reUs, 297, 801-6, 307, 309, 
818, 819, vi. 24 ; taken and killed, v. 
821 

Bahhdnr E!htn, olfieer of Aarsngteb, vii. 
246 

Bahkdnr Ehkn of Xhkndsah, vi. 133-146 


Bahkdur Nhhir, iii. ‘449, 606, iv. 26, 
27, 31, 33 

Bahfidur Niz4mn-l Malk, vi. 94, 100 
Bah&dur 8hhh (Sh&h Alam), accession, 
vii. 387 ; nfarch to Lhhore and Dohlf, 
393, 647 ; defeats his brother A’zam 
Shkb, 396, 637 ; rewards his suppor- 
ters, 401 ; his coins, 404 ; receives 
submission of JodhpOr and ITdipdr, 
404 ; proposals to K4m Bakhsh, 406 ; 
defeats K4m Bakhsh, 407 ; character, 
410, 660 ; his innovation in the khutba^ 
disturbances, 420, 427 ; war against 
the Sikhs, 423, 466, 656 ; death, 428, 
666, viii. 19; intrigues and quarrels 
among his sons. vii. 429, 664 ; pro- 

S :»8ed division of the Empire, 429 
&dur,Sult&n of Guzerat, takes MhndO, 
iv 361 ; threatens Dehif, 361 ; shelters 
Mirza Muhammad Zkm&n, 361, v. 
191; takes Chitor, 189, vi. 11, 13; 
defeated and pursued by Humfrydn, iv. 
352, V. 191, vi. 13 ; recovers Champk- 
nfr and Guzerat, v. 197, vi. 16 ; death, 
18 

Bdhar Deo, ii. 367, 370 
Bahku-d daula, iv. 202 
Babdu-d dfn, his revolt, iii. 614 
Bahdu-d din Tughril. See Tughril 
Bahlol Lodi, Sultdn, bis extraction, v. 
71 ; rise, 71 ; defeats King of Mklwd, 
iv. 86 ; aspires to the throne, 86 ; be- 
comes king, 88, 336, V. 77 ; campaign 
against the B&nk, 4 : fails to take 
Dehli, 74 ; obtains Debli, 76, 77 ; 
attacked by Jaunpdr, iv. 806, v. 2 ; 
makes peace with Jaunpdr, 80 ; de- 
feats Husain of Jaunpdr, 86, 87, 88 ; 
takes Jaunpdr, 89 ; makes his son 
Barbak king of Jaunpdr, 90 ; divides 
his dominions, 90 ; death, iv. 444 ; 
character, 436. 

Bahlolis (coins), V. 116 
Bahmanl kings, iv. 269, vii. 336, viii. 16 ; 
recommended to Flroz by Egyptian 
Khalif, vi. 226 ; succession of, 229 ; 
their wars and slaughter of infidels, 
230, 232. See Hanan Gkngu 
Bahrkm Gdr. ii. 169, 161, 184; vi. 660 
Bahrkm Khkn of Kashrafr, vi. 307 
Bahrkm Mirza of Persia, r. 218 
Bahrkm Shkh Sultkn, ii. 268, 279, 291 ; 

iii. 36; iv. 207, 208 
Bkl, sister of Dkhir, i. 164, 172 
Bairkm Khkn, Khkn-khknkn, memoir 
of, V. 215; services to IldmavCin, i. 
ai9. iv. 384, 386, v. 218, 219, 233, 
236, 237 ; at siege of Cbkmpanir, 
194 ; at battle of Sirhind, it. 62, v. 
238 ; sent against Sikandar, 239 ; de- 
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feats Sikandar, 248 ; kills Tardi Beg 
Khkn, 61, 261 ; defeats Hirnd, 66, 
261; kills him, 263 ; suspicious of 
Akbar, 266 ; conspires, yi. 23; marriage 
to a relatire of the Emperor, 266 ; in- 
trigues against him, 261 ; fall, vi. 23 ; 
leaves the Emperor, v. 263; and re- 
signs, 264 ; pursued, 265 ; defeated, 
266 ; submits, 267 ; forgiven, 268 ; 
departs for Mecca, 268; murdered, 
269 ; character, vi. 24 
Baisinghar, Prince, vi. 436 
Baisura caste, i. 16 
Baitdz, iv. 160 

Bajaur, Akbar*s attack on, v. 460, vi. 80 
Bajhrk, son of Chandar, i. 158, 160 
Blui R&o besieges Jitgarh, viii. 48; his 
mroad into Uinddsthn, 53, 261 ; re- 
treats from DehU, 55 ; made governor 
of Mklwh, 67, 262 ; defeated, 66, 262; 

. death, 66, 263 

B&ii Kao, son of Ragbun&tb, succeeds as 
reshwa, viii. 369 
Baksar, battle of, viii. 182 
Bhlhghkt, sold by Khkn Jahhn Lodi, vii. 7 
Bhlkji Bishwaukth, vii. 466, 468, 477 ; 
viii. 260 

B&lhji K&o succeeds Bhji R&o, viii. 263 ; 
sends Bhho to Hindiist&n, 273 ; death 
of, 283 

B&lhrukh, ii. 638, 643 
Balban. S«e Ghiyhsu-d din 
Balbai fi, the, i. 3, 13, 21, 22, 24, 76, 86, 
87; 201, 364 

Balkh, attacked by Humhydn, v. 230 ; 
his retreat, 231 ; attacked by Shhh 
Jahkn, vii. 70, 71, 72, 76, 77 
B&lotras, ii. 164, 167 
Banhna bin Haiizaln, i. 164 
Bani&ras, first mention of, v. 100 
Baiiii Nahhr&n, ii. 282 
Bhrouk ShMi, of Jaunpdr, iv. 456, 466, 
461, r. 90 ; abandons it, 93 
Barbarans, the, i. 53 
Barft Raja, vii. 424 
Barge, ctymidogy of, i. 539 
Bargiyhn (MahrattosL vi. 333, 343 
fihrha Hniyids, v. 363, 364, 378 ; vi. 64, 
170, 298; vii. 235, 394, 434, 437, 
439, 470, 498, 600, 501, 502, 504, 510, 
613, 546; massacre of, viii. 56 
Barlitigin, ii. 9, 403, 410 
Barkain(tr(s, i. 110 
Basya caste, i. 76 
Bauura, the king, i. 21, 22, 23 
Bawhrij, i. 65, .439 

Bayhna, attacked by Sikandar Lodi, iv. 
466, V. 93 

B&yaxid, son of Sulaimhn Eirhui, iv. 
609, V. 372, vL 36 


B&yazfd Jhm, v. 46^ 

Bhz Bah&dur, iv. 634, t. 168, 244, 260, 
270 ; a musician, 270 ; flees, 270 ; re- 
covers Mklwh, 276-6 ; submits, 276 ; 
death, i6. 

Bed&r Bakht, Prince, son of Prince A*zam^ 

vii. 343, 364, 369, 871. 387-8-9, 896, 
632, 636, 637, 640, 660 ; death, 898, 
400, 646 ; his sons, 667 

Bed&r Bakht (son of Ahmad Shhh), 
raised to the throne^ viii. 246, 247 
Beg-Lhr, i. 289 

Benares, taken by Ghaznivides, ii. 68, 
122; by Eutbu-d din, ii. 222, 260; 
by Sher Shhh, iv. 368 
Bengal, kings of, iv. 260, 381 ; conquest 
of V. 380, 881 ; war in. 399, 414, 429; 
third conquest, vi. 66 ; disturbances 
in, 98 ; war ih, 326 

Beni Bahhdur, Rhja, viii. 206, 219, 220, 
276, 348, 408, 409 
Be-niz&in, term, how used, vii. 12 
Beteh iv. 114 
Bbadauriyas, viii. 63, 262 
Bhagwkn D&s, Rhja (also called Bhag- 
want), V. 273, 346, 361, 393, 402, 
422, 441,460, 462, vi.88,68; death, 
V. 468 

Bhagwant Kbichar, Rhja, viii. 341 
Bhagwant Singh, viii. 60 
Bhaik POran Mai. See Pdnm Mai 
Bhakkar, taken by the Sammas and 
by 'Alku d din. i. 226 ; occupied by 
Eisd Khkn, 240, 241 ; rulers of, 241 
it pass.; taken by Mujhhid Ghkzi, 282 ; 
attacked by fski Tarkhhn, 324 ; taken 
by Shamsu-d din Altamsb, ii. 166, 304 
Bb&o (Sadhsbeo) with Mabratta army, 

viii. 146 ; at Dcbli, 147, 170, 276 ; 
reviews bis army, 399, its numbers, 
400 ; entrenches his camp, 401 ; pro- 
poses terms to Ahmad Abd&H, 277, 
278; death, 16s, 171, 264, 266, 273, 
279 281 

Bhho the Pretender, viii. 282, 284, 294 
Bhkrk of Each, vi. 619, 627 
Bhartpdr, siege of, viii. 362 
Bhhtia, capture of, ii. 28, 248, 439; 
iii. 04 

Bhatnir, siege and reduction iii. 420, 
487 

Bhatti, tribe, iii' 272, ▼. 37 
Bhats, iii. 246 
Bhid, RM of Pinna, v. 93 
Bhikhan Kh&n, Prince, v. 81, 101 
Bhlm, Bhfmpai, ii. 12, 47, 403, 427, 
461, 461, ir. 180 

Dhim deo, Rki of Nkhrwala, ii. 294, 300, 
469, 473 

Bhim Khjh, soft of Rhnft, vi. 410, 413 
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Bbcj, fon of Suijan Rfci, t. 845 
Bho] Chand, ii. 48 
Bhoplil, rise of the State, Tiii. 68 
BhoeUh family, yii. 266, riii. 268, 264 
Bhakiy&l trihe {properly Bhdgiy&l), r. 

278, Ti. 309 
Bb&ngar, i. 216 

BbOpat, son of Bibbri Mai, t. 346, 367 
Bhnt 8h4h, i. 46 
Bhutbwariyas, the, i 46 
Blbi R&jl of JaunpOr, ▼. 81 to 86 
Bid&gb Kh&n,T. 62, 274, 284, 296, 301, 
304, 326, 330, 362 ; vi. 124 
Bidar, taken by Aurangzeb. 124; 
bistory of, 126 

Bibkr, under a s^arate ruler, y. 22, 37 ; 
Muhammad King of, 106 ; 

conquest by Mun*im Khkn, ri. 39, 
campaign of Mpzaffar Khftn in, 46 
BihAr JiO, Ekja, y. 361 
Bibkri Mai, Rkjk, y. 273, 604, 606 
Bijanagp, territories of iv. 106; de- 
scription of, 106 ; coins, 109; brothels, 
111; police, 111; King, 112, 261; 
his seraglio, 114; wars against the 
Babmanis, yi. 230, 232 
Bijkpdr, embassy to, y. 460; at war 
With Ahmadnagar, yi. 91 ; description 
of, 163 ; Princess married to Prince 
Dkniysl, 111, 162, 162, 208; proposes 
neace to Jahkngir, 334; attacked by 
Malik 'Ambsr, 414 ; siege of, yii. 
28 ; army, 61 ^ campaign against, 
62, 64, 66, 95, 110, 131 ; peace, 67 ; 
Aurangzeb sent against, 119, 124; 
territories of, 266 ; troubles in, 267 ; 
campaign against, 277 ; ^iege raised, 
278, 281 ; war with, 293 ; war renewed, 
321 ; surrenders, 323. 

a iris, vi. 95, 110, 111, 131 
ki, ii. 29 

Bik ramkiit, son of Rknk Sanka, iv. 281 
Bikrarakjit of Gwklior, iv. 257, 281, v. 
98, 486 

Bikramkiit Bundela, vii. 19,47; killed, 60 
Bikramkjit, Rkja. See Kkf R&y&n 
Bilkktigin, ii. 180, 181, 267, 479 
Billkl Deo, iii. 87, 203 
BOm tribe, i. 292 

Bir Singh, vi. 3 ; properly Nar Singh, 
60 q.o, 

Birkbas, iii. 246 

Birkr, conquest of, vi. 84, 241 

Bfrbal, Rkja, v. 366, 607, 624, 629, 638 ; 

death, 641, vi. 80, 84, 191 
Biswks Rko, 6ghts Ahmad Abdkli, viii. 
264, 273 

Books found by Bkbar, iv. 246; at 
Nagarkot, vi. 227 
Brabi^ easts, i.'16, 76 


Brahman ?kl, ii. 33, 427 
Brkhmankbkd taken,!. 122,182; tcoonni 
of, 183 ; settled byMnbmmad Kksim, 
184 ; destruction of, 266 
Brahmin, history of, i. 106 
Bridge, over the Indus, iii. 408, 482, iv. 
93; over Chinkb and Jail km, iii. 413, 
484, 622 ; over Ganges, iv. 279, vi. 20 ; 
over Mahi, 363; method of making, 
371; over Indus, viii. 80; over Rkvf 
and Chinkb, 94 

British settlement at Bombay, vii. 361 ; 
at Surkt, yiii. 202 ; take a ship of Au- 
rangzeb’s, vii. 360; obtain permission to 
build factories, viii. 380, 390 ; trade, 
390, 392 ; victory at Baksar, 182, 217 ; 
besiege Allkhkbkd, 182; obtain Bengal, 
182; victory over Hkfiz Rahmat, 183, 
422 ; over Sirkju-d daula, 211 ; defeat 
Kksim ’All and Shkh 'Alam, 215; 
obtain Chunkr, 220 ; form alliance 
with Slikli 'Alam, 220 ; peace with 
Shkh*Alam and $hujk'u-d daula, 223, 
407 ; charactcfr of, 223, 229 ; Com- 
pany, 411; defeat Shujk'u-d daula 
and the Mahrattas, 221 ; government 
of Bengal, 22H ; at POna, 296 ; defeat 
Mahrattas, 308 ; defeat the Rohillas, 
301 ; lose and recover Calcutta, 324-6; 
wars with French, 327, 437; win 
Pliissy, 329, 426 ; defeat Rohillas, 
36! ; sieges of Dig and Bhartpiir, 
362, 367 ; arrangements with the 
Sikhs, 363 ; make peace with Mah- 
rattas, 353 ; rise and progress of their 
power, 368, 437 * 

Brocade manufactories, iii. 678 
Brothels, iv. Ill 
B6 (Suhkl, etc.). See Abfi 
Buddhas, carried to China from India, 
i. 7 

Buddhists in Sind, i. 136, 147, paee.^ 
190, 604 

Budhimkn, minister of Chacb, i. 140 
Budhites, i. 38 
Budbiya, Rkiiks of, i. 160 
Bughra Ehkn, sou of Balban, iii. 38, 
111 ; made governor of Bengal, 120 ; 
loses throne, 124 ; becomes king of 
Bengal as N&siru-d din, 129; meets 
his son Kai-kubkd, 130, 624, 626 
BOgykls (BhiSgiykl), v. 278, vi. 309 
Bulaki, iVince, vi. 438; raised to the 
throne, vii. 6 ; imprisoned, viii. 19 
Buland Ikbkl, title of Dkrk Sbukoh, vii. 
96 

Baluchis, i. 217, 245, 286, 314, 336 
Bundelas, vii. 61, 68 
Bdrkk Ukjih, ii. 398, 399, 401, 666 
Burhknpkr, taken for Akbar, v. 276; 
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attacked hj 8&hu, Tii. 306 ; attacked 
by Mahrattas, 422 ; besieged, viii. 30 
Buroknu>l Mulk of Ahmadaagar, v. 429, 
460 ; vi. 70, 87, 91 

Burhknu-1 Mulk of Oudh, removed from 
Oudb and appointed to Mklwk. viii. 
46 ; returns to Oudh, 46 ; attncka 
Chkchandf, 46 ; defeats Bhagwaiit 
Singh, 62, 341 ; defeats Mahrattas, 54, 
262; attacks Nkdir Shkb, 61 ; taken 
prisoner, 61, 62, 84 ; negociates with 
Nkdir Shkh, 23; his treachery, 63, 
75, 421; poisons himself, 64, 174; 
bis property seized, 84 ; his mamah^ 
173; appointed to Oudh, 173; death 
and character, 23, 343, 421 
Bust, siege of, vii. 94, 102 

Calcutta, taken by Sirkju-d daula, viii. 
324; recovered, 326; foundation of, 
378; description, 381 
Canals, Firoz Shkh’s, iii. 300, 433 ; iv. 
8, 11; vi. 226; vii. 86; 'AU Mar- 
dan’s, 67 ; Mahl-gir, iii. 408 
Castes, i. 16, 17, 76, 183 
Census, taken by Akbar, vi. 61 
Cbach, son of Silkfj, i. 140 ; chamberlain 
ascends the throne, 140 ; campaigns 
of, 140; inarches to Kashmir, 144; 
takes Multknand Siwistkn, 143; 6ghts 
with Akham Lohkna, 146 ; takes 
Brahmankbhd, 147 ; marches to Kir- 
mkn and Makr&n, 151; and to Turkn, 
152 ; dies, 152 ; history of, 292, 409 
Chaghatftis, v. 130 
Chaght&i, Mughal, ii. 389, 390, 559 
Cham of Justice, vi. 262, 284 
Chkkna, siege and surrender of, vii. 262 
Chaks of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Chklukyar, i. 358 

Chkmpanir taken by Hum5y6n, v. 194 ; 
recovered by Sultkn Buhkdur, 199, 
vi. 17; taken by the Mirzas, v. 331, 
343 ; vL 14, 16, 125 
Champftran, Rhja of, iv. 546 
Champion, General, viii. 308 
Chanar, i. 221 

Ch&nd Bibi, vi. 93, 99, 100, 144, 241 
Chknd the bard, vi. 464 
Chknd Rki, ii. 47, 427, 461 
Chand&l Bhor, ii. 47, 468, 462 
Chandar, succeeds Chach, i. 162; dies, 
154 

Chandar Sen, v. 382 
Ch&nderi, siege of, iv. 2G1, 274, 395; 
R&jk of, defeated by BkW, v. 38; 
possession of, 102 
Chandernagore, viii. 383 
Chknesar and LnUu, i. 347 
Changiz KJiku, in KLurkskn, ii. 321; 


at Bukbkrk, 387; pursues JaUlu-d 
din to the Indus, 303, 388, 391 ; 
hU coins, 484; Institutes of, vi. 287, 
300 

Changiz Khkn of Gujarht, v. 290, 325; 

murdered, 330, vi. 125 
Cliarity, houses of, v. o38, vi. Ill 
Charnock, Job, viii. 3 78 
Chatcra, Malik of TaiMva, i. 141 
Chatrsal, Kai l, viii. 46, 48 
Chattar Singh, Kaiia of Cohad, viii. 289, 
296 

Chaudharf, viii. 314, 315 
Chaiikar.di, v. 347, 503 
Chauiisa, buttle of, iv. 375 ; v. 113, 141, 
203 

Chaurkgarh, capture of, v. 169, 288 ; 
death of the Kani, 169, 288, 3o9, 

vi. 118; taken fiuin Jajhar Bundela; 

vii. 49 

Chkiis, V. 157 

Chauth, vii. 362, 408, 409, 422, 450, 
462, 465, 467, 627, 528, 530 ; viii. 260 
Chkwkras, i. 267, 268 
Chess, i. 409 

Chhabfla Rkm, vii. 435, 483, 486, 661 
Chhajju, Malik, nephew of Balban, ii. 
520, iii. 135 ; claims the throne and b 
defeated, 136, 137-140, 536 
Chhata Amrkni, i. 258 
Chin Kslich Khkn. See Kalich Khkn 
China, embassy to, iii. 45 
Chintkman, Brahman, v. 201 
Chi tor, taken by ’Al6u-d din, iii. 76, 189 
549 ; Akbar’s conquest of,‘y. 169, 324 
description of, 170, 325 ; besieged b) 
SuU&n Bah&dur, v. 190, vi. 11-13 
rebuilt by the B&oft, viL 103; sur 
rendered and dismantled, 103, 104 
Cholera, vi. 346 
Christian missionaries, v. 528 
Christians at Surkt, vi 42. See Euro 
peans 

Chronograms, viii 441 
Chronological Tables, iv. 304 ; viii. 31 
Chunkr, taken by Sher Sbkh, iv. 343 
besieged by HdmkyOn, 350 ; condrme* 
to Sher Sokh, 351 ; taken by Humk 
y6n, 359, v. 139 ; held by Jamfi 
Khkn, 494 

ChOrkman Brahman, iv. 357 
ChOrkman Jkt, vii. 511, 512, 514, -52) 
532 ; viii. 360 

Clive, Col. Lord, at Madras, viii. 325,407 
retakes Calcuttk, 325 ; wins battle ( 
Plassy, 328, 427, 440 
Coins of Ghainivides and Ghoriaus, i 
478; in Sind, i 287; depreciatioi 
ii. 188; Muhammad TughliVs copp« 
coins, iii. 240; of Firoz Shkh, 351 
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iested, 369; valuei of, 682; dis- 
coveries of, iv. 452 ; of Bijanagar, 109 ; 
of Gujarit, vi, 11; Akbar’s, v. 641, 
▼i. 66; square, 67; Jabkogir's. 287, 
364, 367 ; of Aurangzeb, vii. 241 ; of 
Babkdur Sh&h, 404 
Colligation in fighting, i. 637 
Columns, stone, moved by Sult&n Firoz, 

111. 350 ; examined by TlmGr, 363 
Comets, ii. 506 ; v. 407 ; vi. 363, 406 
(^mipany. East India, iii. 4 1 1 
Cornwallis, Lord, viii. 370-1, 437, 440 
Custom duties, iv. 96, 99, 421 ; vi. 364, 

498 

Customs of tnbes in Sind, i. 269 

D^bshilfm, ii. 500 ; iv. 183 
D^h Brand, iv. 407, 4U, 561 ; v. 414, 
614 

DahinS J&dd, vii. 347, 369, 376, 380 
D&hir, King of Alor, i. 119, 154; at 
Brahrnankbkd, 166; receives ambas- 
sadors from Muhammad Kbsira, 166; 
kills a lion, 201 ; his battles and death, 
121, 169, 170, 292; daughters of, at 
Baghdad, 209, 210, 211 
Dair Sbl, i. 318 

Diikhin, Akbar’s invasion and conquest, 
vi. 91, 95, 99, 131, 133, 240 ; states of, 
131 ; Jahangir's wars in, 323, 332, 
343. 376, 377, 411, 414, 132. 433; 
description of and its divisions, vii. 68 ; 
famine in, 24; Shkh Jahkn’s wars 
with, 28, 35, 36, 61, 64, 65, patt.; 
Aurangzeb’s wars in, 254, paat. 

Dnlaka wa Malaki, ii. 348, 366 
Dahl Kai. i. 258 
Danbik,iv. 108, 116,122 
Daniy&i, Prince, birth of, r. 340; ser- 
vices in the Dakhin, 467, 468, vi. 
91, 99, 104, 110, 133, 240, 2471 
marriage to Princess of BijknUr, 162, 
1G2, 2U8; his habits of drinking, 107, 

112, 114; death, 114 

Dftikh Kh&n, vi. 386, 388, 389, 410, 
412, 416,417 
Dkribars, ii. 230 

Dark Shukuh at Kkbul, yii. 96; sent 
against Kandahkr, 101-2; honours be- 
stowed on, 104, 128, 143, 214 ; inter- 
feres in the government and against 
his brothers, 128; in command against 
Rkja Jaswant, 131 ; acts as heir to 
the crown, 178, 214; his heresy, 178, 
214 ; his intrigues, 179; defeats Sh&h 
Bhujh’, 215; defeated by Aurangzeb, 
218,220; flight, 225, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 236, 237 ; obtains Surkt and 
Kambay, 238; takes a position near 
Ajmir, 239; defeated, 240; flight, 240, 


242; death of his wife, 244; be- 
trayed, 244; prisoner at Dchll, 245; 
condemned and executed, 246; his 
jewels, 253 
Dm-ijas, i. 244 

Darohar RM. i. 197, 199, 200 
Dkni-l Khilkfat, iii. 589 
Daryk Khkn (reign of Jahkngfr), vi. 393, 
409 ; with Khkn Jahkn Lodf, viii. 15 ; 
killed. 19 

Daryk Khkn Lodi, v. 3, 79. 85 
Daryk Khkn Lohknl, iv. 442, 464, v. 105 
Daryk Khkn Sarwknl, iv. 463 
Daryk Khkn (of Sind), i. 234, 236,236, 
275, 276, 309 

Dastam Kkkshkl, vi. 77, 79 
Datta Patel, viii. 146 
Datta Sindhia. See Sindh is 
Dkfld, son of Sulaimkn Kirkni, boromes 
king, iv. 610, v. 372 ; character, 373 ; 
kills Lodi, IV. 511, v. 373; besieged 
in Patna, iv. 512. v. 374 ; escapes, 
iv. 612, V. 378 ; flies to Orissa, 382, 
384, vi. 45 ; pursued and defeated, v. 
384, 387» vi. 41 ; mokes peace, iv. 613, 
V. 388 ; attacks Tknda, 397 ; beheaded, 
iv. 613, V. 400, 625, vi. 64 
DkOd Khkn Pani, vii. 433, 446, 448, 
466, viii. 260; defeat and death, 462 
D&dd Khkn (rei^ of Bahkdur Shkb), 
dealing! witn Mahnittas, viii. 260 
DkOd Saljfiki, ii. 274, 277 
Daulatkbkd (Deogfr) made the capital, 
iii. 239, 614; forced immigration, 
239, 244, 614 ; siege and conquest of, 
vii. 36 ^ 

Daulat Khkn, iv. 40-44; upires to 
the throne, 44 ; submits to Khizr 
Khkn, 46 

Daulat Khkn, of Bljkpilr, vii. 23 
Daulat Khkn, patron of Sher Shkb, iv. 
321 

Daulat Khkn Lohkni, v. 110, vi. 199 
Daulat Khkn Lodi, v. 22, 469 ; invites 
Bkbar, 23, 106; written to by Bkbar,iv. 
234, 239, 240; waits upon Bkbar, v. 
26, 106 ; death, 25 

Daulat Khkn Djikla, iv. 492, 496, 633 
Dkwar-Bakhsb, Prince, vi. 419, 436, 
436, 438 

Dehal, conquest of, i. 120 
Debkl, Rkna, ii. 376 
Degh (mortars), ir. 401, ?. 132, 360 
Dehli, historical account of, viii. 10; 
said to be taken by Mas'fid, ii. 631 ; 
conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 216 ; 
invaded from Ajmir, 225 ; revolt at, 
237; besieged by Turk rebels, 341 ; 
attempt to surprise, 356, 377 ; bom- 
buded with gold, iii. 41 ; 'Alku-d din’s 
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buildings, 69 ; ’Al&u-d din builds Siri, 
iii. 191, 200; beset by Mew&ttis, 104; 
attacked by- Mughals, 166, 190; de- 
pohulated by Muhammad Tughlik, 
239, 613; return of emigrants, 244, 
614 ; desolate, 244-6 ; decorations, 
668; anarcliy at, iv. 31; buildings 
raised or repaired by Firoz, iii. 383 ; 
attacked ana taken by Timdr, 430, 
433, iv. 35 ; sacked by Timdr, iii. 445; 
603; described by TimOr, 447, 604; 
pestilence at, iv. 36 ; its territtiries 
divided, ib. ; described by Amfr Kbusrd, 
iii. 624; by Sliahiibu-d din, 676; 
court of, 679 ; described by Ibn Batfita, 
589, 612 ; Bkbar at, iv. 256, 259 ; at- 
tacked by Jaunpur, 306j v. 78, 86, 

87 ; Sher Shkh’s buildings, iv. 419, 
476; Islam Shkb’s, 499; held by Ykd- 
gkr Nksir, 203 ; recovered by Ilurak- 
ydn, V. 239 ; ma.ssacre at. viii, 23, 64, 

88 ; put to ransom by Nkdir Shkh, 90; 
attacked by Safdar Jang, 135 ; Ahmad 
Abdrdi at, 146; plunder of, 146, 147, 
275; Old, iii. 446, 447, 603 

Dchliwulis (coins), ii. 242 
Denarius, i. 461 

Deoglr taken, iii. 40, 69, 77 ; rebels and 
is Tccoiu]uered, 200, 201, 214; named 
Daulatkbad and made the capital, 238, 
614; revolt at, 257-8; lost, 261 
Deopkl HarnUraa, v. 161 
Deo KM, King of Bijanagar, iv, 112, 121 
Dewal Kani, iii. 545, 561, 552, 655 
Dewar, ruler of Ma’bar, i. 69 ; iii. 32, 52 
Dhalila, conquered, i. 176 
Dhankal ^Singh, succeeds Ajit Singh, 
viii. 44, 340 

Dhar Khj, KM of Jesalmlr, i. 293 
Dbnrsiya, son of Cbacb, i. 164 ; dies, 
155 

Bhkrur tj^^cn, vii. 20 
Diamonds, iv. 257, vii. 84; mines, vi. 
344 

Dlb YkwagbOl, iii. 21 
Dig, taken by English, viii. 352, 370 
Difkwar Khkn, son of Daulat Kh&n, 
V. 23, 29, 30 

Dil&waf Khkn, officer of Jahknglr, vi. 
295-2 

Dilazkks, vi. 312 
Diler Jang. See *Abdu-s Samad 
Diler £h&n, vii.*268, 272, 274, 277, 279, 
287 

Din&r, i. 461, viii. 31 
Dln-pan&h, v. 124, viii. 11 
Dirham, i. 461, viii. 31 
Dismounting for combat, i. 636 
Distances in HindOst&n, vii. 162 
** Divine Faith,** v. 636, vi. 3, 163 


Diwkij, King of'Sind, i. 140 
Do-aspabs, m. 192, 625 
Dogs, provision respecting, 1. 449 
Drake, Mr., viii. 324-6 
Drachma, i. 461 

Drinking, habit of, ii. 108, 139, 141, 
146, 181, 186;- iii. 102, 126, 127, 171, 
180, 217. 287, 306; iv. 225; vi. 2G0, 
286. 34F, 367, 361, 499 
DOa Chagbat&i, iii. 42 
DOda, i. 216 
Dddk II., i. 217 
Duhar, defeated, i. 124 
Dulabh Rkm, Rkja, viii. 328, 426, 428 
Ddl Chain (Chand) of Bliatnlr, iii. 422, 
488 

Durkrl tribe, ii. 413 
Durga Dks, vii. 187, 301. 304, 404 
Durgkvati, Rknf of Garha, Vw 169, 244, 
288; vi. 31, lia 

Ddr Sapriundar, conquered, iii. 49, 87, 203 

Earthquakes, iv. 465; v. 99; vii 183, 
496 

Egypt, Sultkn of, sends fleet to India, 
viii. 387 

Elephants, i. 25; ii. 25, 40, 142, 251, 
464 ; iii., 89, 91, 103, 150, 203, 204, 
219, 234, 296, 305, 309, 313, 316, 
433, 437, 439, 441, 444, 498, 499, 502, 
670, 618; iv. 105, 109, 178,252,397, 
424, 651 ; v. 28, 86, 87, 252, 288, 2S9, 
291, 294, 306, 379, 394, 403, ICG; 
vi. 53, 69, 121; 232,330,463; viii. GO 
Ellora, Caves of, vii. 189 
English, first use of the word Angrez, 
vi. 340 ; defeat Portuguese, 340. See 
British 

Europeans, gunners, iv. 268 ; sack and 
bum Thatta, i. 276^ at Surat, v. .;i7 , 
grant passes for ships to Mecca, 402, 
620; atcourtof Akbar,vi.42, 67,59,85; 
capture ship-s, 337 ; European carri .igo, 
347 , destruction of at HOgll, vii. 31, 
42, 211 ; in Malabar, viii. 385 ; settle- 
ments of various nations of, 127 

FaizJ, Shaikh, v. 165, 537, 644, 570, 
vi. 239, 240 ; embassy to the Dakhfn ; 
V. 460, 467, vi.88, 147; death, 131, 203 
Faizu-llah Khkn Rohilla, viii. 302, 312 
Fnkhru-d din, Sultkn of Sunhr-gknw, 
iii. 303 

Fanjab, the, i. 86 

Famines, i. 280, 281 *, iii. 146, 238. 244, 
246, 246,612,619; v. 490; vi. 21,94, 
187, 193; vii. 24, 263, 328, 666; viii. 
36, 228, 230 
Farbat Khkn, vi. 46, 48 
Farid Khkn. See Sher Shkh 
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Firld Bukb&il, Shaikh, afterwarda Mor- 
taz& Khkn, ▼. 429, 462; ti. 66, 69, 
97, 116, 126, 136, 160, 182, 193, 266, 
267, 270, 296, 301 

Fariddn, uncle of Mina Hakim, t. 

421-3-6, 448, 460 
Farmulia, iv. 862, 444, 469, 647 
Farrukh Sljrar, deputy of hie father in 
Bengal, rii. 438 ; claims the crown, 
434, 439,660 ; array sect against, 434; 
victory, 436 ; defeats Jah&ndhr, 437, 
661 ; ' appoints his ministers, 442 ; 
character, 442, 471; his murders and 
other punishments, 443 ; epoch of his 
reign, 446; his rival princes blinded, 
448 ; difficulties with the Saiyids, 460 ; 
deposed, 477 ; murdered, 480 
Parrukh-tkd, Sultkn, ii. 276, 483; iv. 
203, 204 

Ffiirs, army of, invades Sind, i. 139, 140 
Fkrfikfs, vi. 137 

Path Jang. See Nirkmu-1 Mulk 

Path Khkn, Jkm, i. 229 

Path Kh&n, son of Pfroz, death, iv. 12, 

vi. 228 

Path Kh6n, son of Malik ’Ambar, 
murders Nirkra Shhh,vii. 27 ; 36,39, 43 
Path Malika, iv. 362, ei eeq. 

PathpOr Sikri, foundation of, v. 332, 334 
Pathu-llah Khkn,vii. 368, 370,371,392 
Pathu-llah Shfrkzl, v. 441, 469; vi. 84. 

See *Azdu-d daula 
Fkzil Kokalt&sh, Mtr, i. 309, 31 1 
Fidhl Khhn, vi. 418, 420, 425,427 
Pirdaus>krkmgkh, title of Muhammad 
Sh6h, viii. 1 12 

Firdaus-mak&nf, title of Shkh Jahkn, 

vii. 213 

FirdOsf, iv. 189 
Fire-temples, v. 630 

Fire-worship, ii. 163, v. 530; in Upper 
India, 669 

Firingis. See Europeans 
Firos, Jkm, I 234, 276, 309, 310, 312, 
318; T. 193 

Firoz Jang. See Qhkziu-d dio 
Firoz Shah, Sullkn, birth, iii. 271, 
273, 266 ; education, 274 ; offices, 274 ; 
accession, i. 226, iii. 266, 276, vi. 
221 ; rivals, iii. 276, 278 ; Oghts 
Mughals, 278, vi. 223; march to 
Dehli,.iii. 281, 287 ; plot to kill, 290, 
iv. 9 ; his khutbay iii. 292 ; edicts, 
293; expedition to Lakhnauti, 293, 
vi. 226, 376; returns to Dehli, iii. 
297 ; builds Ffrozabad, 302, n. 226 ; 
second expedition to Lakhnauti, iii. 
806, iv. 9 ; caught tippling iii. 306 ; 
founds Jaunpdr, 307 ; makes peace 
vrith Bengal, 309; marches to Jajoi^ 
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gar, 312, iv. 10; elephant hunting, 
lii. 314 : lost, 316 ; bis buildings, 
317, 364, 382, iv. 7 ; takes Nagarkot, 
iii. 317, vi. 226; expedition toThatto, 
iii. 319, iv. 12; retreats to Gujarat, 
iii. 323, iv. 12; in the Ran of Each, 
iii. 324 ; returns to Thatta, 329 ; which 
surrenders, 834; encouragea slavery, 
340; fnvested by Khalifa of Egypt, 
342, 387, vi. 226 ; his court, iii. 343; 
his happy reign, 317, 344; taste for 
gardene, *346 ; moves stone columns, 
360 ; palaces of, 364 ; provides employ^ 
ment, 365 ; estabbsh meets, 356 ; coins, 
367 ; hospitals, etc., 361, 386 ; his 
tonsure, 362 ; abolishes cesses, 363 ; 
bums a Brahman, 366 ; his “Victories,” 
374 ; abolishes torture, 376 ; tre4it- 
ment of heretics and inBdels, 377; 
prohibits use of gold and ornaments, 
363, 382 ; panegyric of. 636 ; his 
khutba read at Ghuzni, 560 ; ago and 
inHrmity, iv. 14; power in the hands 
of Khkn Jah&n, 15 ; death of bis son, 
12, vi. 228; abdicates iv. 16; rrsuii)e.s 
government, 17; death, 18; character, 
18; his public works, 18; his canil, 
iii. 800, 433, iv. 8, .11, vi. 225. vii. 
86; his Idthy iii. 350, viii. 11 
Firoz Shhh, son of Isikm Shhh, succotds 
Isl&m Sh&h, V. 43, vi. 180; killed by 
’Adall, V, 46 
Flood at Ghazni, ii. 114 
“ Foreign amirs,” iii. 252-3-7-9, 260 
Fortune-telling, i. 331 
French, viii. 383, 391, 392, 437 
Fruits, vi. 348, 371 ^ 

Fdfi, son of Dkbir, i. 166, 178, 192-5 
FOl&d Ghori Shaiisabi, ii. 282 
FOr, King of Hind, ii. 167 ; vi. 476, 567 ; 

viii. 420 

1 Oabrs, iii. 71, 76, 78, 83, 427, 431, 446, 
460, 466, 402, 466, 471, 491, 494, 6u6, 
607, 649, 661 ; v. 662 
Gaipati, Rkjk, v. 377, 399, 418, 419; 
VI. 41, 66 

Gakkars, 1 ii. 233, 297, 322, 347, 441, 
Gakkhur^l 447, 663; iii. 70; iv. 231, 
389, 590, 416. 419, 493, 496, 661 : 
V. 37, 114. 147, 163 166, 278,489: 
vi. 219, 307, 309, 310, 370, 666, 568 
Gakkhar country described, v. 278; 
conquered, 279 

Gardens of Firoz Shkh, iii. 346 
G&rdis, viii 166, 221, 400 
Gargnj. iii. 82, 146, 165, 174 
Garua-kataoka, conquest of, v. 169, 288, 
309; vi. 30, 118 
Garhi, v. 200, 381 ; vi. 67 
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Qanh6sB, Prince, ti. 438 
Gaur, taken by Sher Sh&h, iT. 360 
Ghakan. See Gakkan. 

Ghani Kb&n, son of MunMm Ehkn, 

• y. 280 

GhositC Bemm, yiii. 428>9 
Ghkz&n Kb&n, iii. 1, 6; sends embassy 
to China, 46 

Gh&zi Kh&n, iv. 240, 241, 244, 246 ; 
his library, 246 

Gb&zi Malik (Tugblik Sbkh), his origin, 
iii. 271 ; barrier to the Mugbals, i. 341, 

iii. 199 ; at Dcobalpdr, 224 ; marches 
against KhusrO and kills him, 226; 
becomes King as (ihiy&su-d din, 228, 

Ghkziu-d din Khan, Firoz Jang, vii. 190, 
322, 323, 327, 331, 336, 337, 343, 359, 
379, 421, 607; death, 426 ; character, 
663 

Ghkziu-d d(n Kbhn, Nizkmu>l Mulk, vit. 
622, 626, viii. 317 

Gh&ziu-ddin,Imkdu-l Mulk, made Xizkm 
and Amiru~l umard, yiii. 121, 136 ; 
318; defends Delili against Safdar 
Jang, 136, 320; attacks Sumj 
Mai J&t, 384; deposes Ahmad Shkh, 
140 ; made waz/r, 141, 323, 384 ; pro- 
cures murder of *Akibat Kh{in, 
142; blinds Emperor Ahmad, 143, 
3*23; raises 'Alamgir to the throne, 
323 ; mutiny against, 233 ; Emperor 
wishes to make him prisoner, 239; 
seizes widow of Mu’lnu-1 Mulk, 240; 
transactions with Ahmad Abdkli, 241 ; 
with Suraj Mai Jht, 363; marries 
daughter of Mu’lnu-l Mulk, 168; 
quarrels with Najibu-d daula, 1G8, 
169, 266 ; leagues with Mahrattus, 169, 
170, 266, 268 ; orders death of ’Alam- 
gir, 170, 242; with Shujk'u-d daula, 
221, 278 

Ghkzi Mahdis, ir. 602 

Ghazni surrenders to Alptigfn, ii. 178, 

iv. 169; flood at, li. 114; taken and 
lost again by Ghorians, 280, 291 ; 
burnt, 288 ; taken by Octai, 568, 669 ; 
plundered and destroyed iv. 211 

Ghaznividcs, iii 256, 266 ; end of, 281, 
iii. 37, iv. 212 ; coins of, ii. 478 
Ghiyks Beg, TtimkOu-d daula, father of 
^ur Jahkn,vu 382, 397,402, 403, 404 
Ghiyksu-d din Balban, Sultan (Ulugh 
Khrm), iii. 38, 97, 646, 693 ; kills his 
soyereigii, 593 

Ghiyhsu-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 292, 297 ; 
iii. 37; iv. 211 

GhiyfisXi'd din, SuUkn of Lakhnauti, ii. 
317 

Ghivksu-d dfn, Sultkn of Mundu, iv. 
654 ; vi. 349 


Ghiyksu-d din Tughlik, Sult&n, ascends 
the throne, i. 341*, iii. 228, 606, vi. 186; 
marches against Lakhnauti, iii. 234, 
609; death, 236, 610 
Ghor, conquered by Mas*0d,ii. 196 
Ghori dynasty, ii. 268, 282, iv. 146 ; 
coins of, ii. 478 

Ghul&m Kkdir, confined, viii. 303 ; his 
atrocious conduct to royal family, 244 ; 
death, 253 

Ghuzz (Turks), ii. 250, 280, 293 ; iii. 65 
Giridhar, Rkja of Allkhkbkd, vii. 486, 616 
Giridhar, Rkja of MkU k, viii. 48, 261 
Gobind Pandit, viii. 149, 269, 280 
Gobind Rki of Dehli, ii. 296, 297 
Gobri, V. 669 

Gold, its absorption, iii. 683 
Golkonda, embassy to, v. 460; far- 
man to, vii. 61,63; territory, 108 ; 
Aurangzeb’s campaign against, 109; 
sues for peace, 115; princess mar- 
ried to Aurangzeb’s son, 119; siege 
and conquest, 323 ; history of, 336 ; 
Sivaji’s connexion with, 286 
Gonds, vi. 30, vii. 50 
Gopikk Bui, viii. 287 
Grain, prices of, iii. 14G, 192, 244, 344, 
683, 612, 619, iv. 476 
Grassias, v. 439, 446-7 
Greek lire, vi. 460 
Giibree language, v. 568 
Gdjars, iv. 231, 234, 236, 240, 476, 
yi. 303 

Gujnr Khkn, minister of Dkfid, iv. 611, 
612 ; v. 378, 386; vi. 39 
Gujui ut, \ description of, i. 67 ; revolts 
Guzerat, j in, iii. 214, 250, 259, 262; 
Flroz Shah retreats to, 323 ; how 
governed, 326 ; revenues of, 328, iv. 
12; held by Zafar Khkn, 37; at 
Bkbar’s invasion, 259 ; kings of, 306; 
Akbar’s enmpnigus in, v. 339, 361, 
vi. 37 ; Jalikiigir's visit, vi. 363; Kings 
of, 236 

Gulbadan Bcgnm, v. 391 
Guirukh Begam, v. 348, 404 
Guns, iv. 265, 268, 274, 279, 280, 284 ; 
V. 131, 262, 350, 601; vi. 90, 139, 
466; vii. 101; viii. 74. 83, 400 
Gunpowder, early use in ludia, vi. 455 
Gurpki, Rkf, ii. 168 
Gurshksp Shkh, ii. 310 
Gursiyo, i. 204 
Guru Gobind, vii, 666 
Gwklior, besieged by Mahmfid, ii. 467 ; 
taken by Muiuimmad Ghori, 227 ; sur- 
rendered to Kutbu-d din, 305 ; taken 
by Altumsh, 327; Bkhar’s descrip- 
tion, iv. 281 ; surrendered to Sher 
Shkh, 386 ; 391, 466 ; besieged, v. 20, 
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167 ; furrendered by Sobail, 259, 493 ; 
taken by Saltkn Ibrkhim, v. 486 

Habsbls, t. 353. See Sidis 
Ukfiz Rahmat Khkn, viu. 146, 148, 221, 
269, 270, 279, 303-312, 398. 410, 422 
Haibat Kh&n Gurg-and&z, t. 8, 33, 89 
Haidar&b&d, conquest of, yii. Ill, 315, 
318 323 

Haidar (’Ali) N4ik, yiii. 288, 437 
Haidar Doghlat, Mirza, ir. 498, 497, 
496 ;, V. 127, 131, 204 
Haidar Kuli* Khkn, tu. 483, 601, 504-7, 
5H-12-13-14-15-16.17-18, 520, 622, 
527. 631, 572 

Hahaj. King of Kandabkr, i. 22 
Hkii JKlikn of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Hkji Khkn (Akbar’s reign), vi. 21 
H&ii Maula, revolt of, in. 175 
Hajjkj, i. 118, pau. 'y death, 123, 167; 
163, 171, 173, 180, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
429, 430, 431, 437; v. 159 
Hakfm AbO-l Path, vi. 80 
H(il, King of Hinduslkn, i. 106, 109 
Hamdis, li. 283 
Hkmid Khkn Habshi, vi. 433 
Hkmid Khkn (uncle of Niz6mu-1 Mulk), 
vii. 523, 527, 528, 629, 654 
Hamir Deo, iii.- 171, 179 
Haniira, the title, ii. 8, 428 
H&miin, i. 216 
Hani-zabkn of Surat, v. 349 
Hardhs Rii, vi. 287 
Ilardut, ii. 42, 4G0 

• Hardwkr, destruction of pilgrims at, viii. 
230 

Hrtrpkl Deo of Deogir, iii. 215, 664 
H&ruiiu-r Rashid, i. 446 
Hasan G&ngO, iii. 268 ; becomes king, 
261, 328, 339; viii. 15 
Hasan, the Khalif, i. 421 
Hasan Khkn Mewiitti, v. 35; defe.itcd 
and killed, 36, 37 

Hasan Maimandi, ii. 189, 604, 509, 519, 
520 

Hasan Mirza, Sh&h, i. 308 
Hasan Sab&h, first of the Assassins, ii. 
485^ 490, 492, 573 

Hasan Suiyid, revolts in Ma'har,iii. 243 
llashtim, the Khalif, i. 441 
Hashkm, in Sind, i. 444 
Hosnak, ii. 88, 497,499; iv. 151 
Hastings, Warren, arrival, viii. 220; at 
Benares, 229 : his recall, 230 ; fights 
a duel, 231 

Hauz-i Khass described, iii. 441, 500, 
601 

Hnzar*din&ri. Siv Malik KkfOr 

lluzdna tribes, i. 239, 303 

Heads, pyramids and towen of, iii. 48, 


74, 197, 198, 297, 405, 504; iv. 227, 
272, 277; v. 5, 868 
Hellenes, i. 879 

Heretics, how dealt with, iiL 877, 426 
Uijkzi language, i. 133 
Himmat AurangzeVs general, vii. 

356 

Hirnd, defeats Kir&nis, iv. 606, v. 243, 
vi. 199; title of Rhia Bikram^it, 113. 
▼. 262; defeats Ibrahim Sdr Sultkn, 
iv. 607, V. 243-246 ; besieges Ba* 
ykna, iv. 507, v. 244, 490; origin, 48, 
241, vi. 199; defeats Junsid, v. 48; 
defeats the Mughals, 58; marches to 
Dehli, 60, 245, 250; defeats the Mu- 
ghals there, 61 ; oocv.pies Dehli, 63, 
250; defeated. 6" ':62 ; killed by 
Akbar, 66, 482 ; by Bair&m Khkn, 
252 ; destruction of his family, vi. 21 
Hind, 1 praise and description of, 
nindOsikn,) iii. 28,662, 574; viii. 3; 
extent of, iii. 31, v. 186 ; IsAgoage of, 
iii. 656, 562 ; B&bar’s account ol^ iv. 
220 ; revenues of, see Revenues 
Hind&l Mirza, v. 36, 37,-38, 40, 144, 
188, 190, vi. 17; rises against HumA- 
ydn, V. 201, 20C, 203; flight, 205, 
206, 207, 220, 222-228, 229, 230, 23U 
232; killed, 234 

Hindi, 1 language, iii. <556, 562, iv. 
iliiiddi,! 535, V. 671 ; translations 
from, viii. 207 ; books at Nagarkot, 
vi. 227 

Hindu history, Firishta’s summary, vi. 

632 ; kings, lisU of, viii. 207, iOS 
iliiidOs, classes of, i. 16, 76, 88 ; in ser- 
vice of C haznf, ii. 32, 59, 125, 127, 
130, 142, 418 
llindO Beg, vi. 15 
JUraj of ,\jnur, ii. 219, 225 
HUamu-d din Auz Kiiilji, ii. 315, 317 
Uolkar, Jnswaiu R&o, at siege of Bhart- 
pUr. viii 352. 367, 369, 370 ; peace 
made with British, 353, 371 
Holkar, Maliiar Kao, attacks M&lwk, viii. 
261 ; besieges Sanibh.ir, 61 ; attacks 
Jaipdr, 61, 117; in league against 
Suraj Mai Jit, 384 ; attacks the Ro- 
hiiUs, 118; jeing Ghkziu-d din. 266, 
32 1 ; plunders the Emperor Ahmad at 
Sikandra, 142, 322, 384; marches 
with Raghunkth R&o towards DeliU, 
266; joins the BbWs army, 278; 
strength of his force, 400 ; with Adlaa 
Beg, 169; plunders the Roh i lisa, 272 ; 
routed by Abdilis, 871, 274 ; in Iha 
advance against Ahmad Shkh 146; 
flight from Pknipat 154 171 ; ia 
league with Jaw&hir Sinah Jkt, 364 ; 
captures the impostor Bhao, 385 
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Holknr, Tdkaji, transactions with the gains Dehli, t. 239 ; death, 239 ; cha- 

Rohillas, tiu. 306 ; defeated, 308* racier, 240; called after death Jan$tat 

Horses, import trade, i. 69, iii. 33 Athydni, 187 

Hones and honemen, iii. 107, 168, 197, Hum&ydn Sh&h Bahmani, Ti. 234 
626 Hnrmat Kb&n Rohilla, rlii. 347 

HosUong, Prince, ri. 430, 437. 438 Hnsain *AU, Saiyid, Bghts for 'Aiam 

Hoshang, Snlt&n of M&ndO, iv. 662, ri. Sh&h, rii. 646 ; supports Famikh 

349 Siyar,436, 439,661; severely wounded, 

Hospitals, iii. 361, Ti. 386, 286 440; created AinirU'4 vmard, 442; 

HCigU,takcnfrom£nropean8,Tii.31,2ll exaltation of, 671; marches against 

Hul&kd Mughal, ii. 368, 381, 384, 674 ; Aj(t Singh, 446 ; claims the iuSaddri 

iii. 38, 46, 102, 103 of the Dakhin, 448-9 ; threatens 

Hum&ydu (Emperoi^, his first serriees, Famikh Siyar, 449 : in the Dakhin, 

It. 249, 263, 266, 266, 274; his 461; secret orders for opposing him, 

father's last injunctions, 42 ; acces- 462, 464, ‘ 476 ; defeats Dkdd Kh&n 

sion, T. 118, 188; behaTidur to his Pant, 462; proceedings in the Dakhin, 

brothers, f6. ; ^teiOTangements, 119; 461; stmggles with the Mahrattas, 

obtains KhUnjar, Ti. 9 ; oampaisn in 462, 466 ; makes a peace which the 

Gnjarkt, T. 180, Ti. 12; defeats and pur- Emperor rejects, 468-9; Emperor's 

sues Sultkn Bahtdur, t. 191; takes opposition, Tiii. 260; marches to Court, 

MdndO, 192; and Ahmadkh&d, 193; vii. 471, 474, 476; deposes Famikh 

and Champknir, 194; defeats Suit kn Siyar, 476; differences with his brother, 

Mahmfid, iT.349,v.l89; besieges Chu- 481, 487 ; besieges Agra, 483; appro- 

n&r, iT. 360, 357, t. 199 ; takes Garbi, priates all the treasures of Agra, 484; 

20 1 ; action against Sher Shkh , iv. 366 ; besieges A llkh&bbd, 486 ; quarrels with 

takes Ohunfiir, 369, t. 138; makes with Nitshmo-I Mulk, 489, 492; his 

terms with Sher Shhh, iv. 362 ; invades armies defeated, 496, 497 ; proceeds to 

Bengal, 363, v. 200, vi. 11, 19; oc- the Dakhin, 600 ; murdered, 601, 672; 

cupies Gaur, iv. 368, v. 112, 141 ; re- character, 481, 619 
tires from Bengal, iv. 369 ; defeated a^ Husain Arghfm, Shkh, treatment of 

Garht, v. 110 ; defeated by Sher Sb^h HumkyOn, v. 206, 208; compels him 
at Chaunsh, iv. 375, v. 113, 141,202-3; to retreat, 209-215 
rescued from drowning at Chaunsh, Husain Famuli, Mlkn, iv. 646 

113, 143, 206; his queen made pri- Husain bi-1 Kar&r, Sul tkn, i. 304 

soner, iv. 376, v. 113’; bridge over the Husain Khkn Afghkn, vii. 491 

Ganges, vi. 20 ; defeated at Kanauj. Husain Kbfcn Tukriya, v. 468, 496, 603 

iv. 380, T. 130, 143, 206; deserted Husain Knit Khbn Turkorobn, v. 366 6 ; 

by K&mr&n, 130, 204; flight of, i. created Khkn-Jah&n, 362; governor 
316, iv. 383, 387, v. 205; at Ijahari, of Pani&b, 362; governor of Bengal, 

I. 316; marries Maryam Makkni, v. 395; ^sieges Nagarkot, 607; pur- 

207; march^ against Tatta, 208; sues Mirza Ibrbhim, 607; cam' 
bspieges Sihwbn, i. 317, v. 208; re- in Bengal, 397, 399; defeats 

tim to Joudhpdr, i. 317, v. 211; to Dkdd and bene^ him, 400, 626; 
*Dmarkot, i. 318, v. 212, 218 ; at JOn, death, 410, vi. 64 
i. 318, V. 214; birth of Akbar, v 214 ; Husain Langkh, Sultbn, i. 233, 816 

goes to Kandahkr, i. 318 ; proceeds to- Husain Nizfim Shih raised to the throne, 

words 'Irhk, v. 217 ; 'Et Hir&t, 218 ; at vii. 27 ; taken and imprisoned, 48 
Kandahkr and Ekbul, iv. 217; meets Husain SuUAn of Jaunpdr, v. 88, 86; 

Sh&h of Persia, v. 218 ; at Kandahhr, attacks Dehlf, 87 ; deraat^ by Bihlol, 
319,222; obtains K&bul, 222; loses 88,89 
it, 224; recovers it, 226 ; at battle Husain Sultkn of MulUn, v. 472 

of Kipchkk, 146 ; defeats and for* HOshang, iv, 60 

gives Kbmrbn, 229 ; attacks Balkh, [vi. 69 

V. 280; retreats, 231 ; loses and re- *Ibkdat-kb4na, Akbaris, v. 890,409,517, 

covert K&bul, 232, 238 ; crosses the Ibn Batfita at Debll, iii 686 ; bis history 

Indus, iv. 498, v. 234; blinds of India, 690 ; ambasMdor to China, 
Kbmr&n, 147,236; retires to Kbbul, 620 

iv. 499 V. 234; marches again to Ibr&him Hnsain Miraa, v. 3 16, 330,331, 
India, 236; reaches Lbhore, 237; 343, 344, 361, 364. 368, 603, 606, 

defeau forces of Sikandar, 287 ; it- 609 ; vi. 88, 123, 126 
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Ibrkhim Eh&n (Akbar’f rein), ?. 295, 
302, 305 

Ibr&bfm Khbn (Jabiingfr’B reign)> 

344, 390, 408. 409, 410 
Ibr&him Khkn Qfrrdi, Tiii. 155, 264, 273, 

275, 279, 400; death, 281 
•Ibr&hlm Eh&n Sdr, brother-in-law of 

’ Adali,T.5l ; flies from’Adali,62; defeata 
hU forces, lA., 243; assumes royalty, 
52 ; defeated by Sikandar, 56, 243 ; 
defeated by Himd, iv. 507, t. 244, 
245 ; flies to Orissa, iv. 507, v. 246 ; 
taken prisoner and slain, iv. 507, t. 245 
Ibr&him Lodi, Sult&n, reign, T. 7 ; ascends 
the throne, 7 ; murders Jalfllu-d din, 
13 ; defeats Islkm Kh&n, 15 ; takes 
K&lpi, 105; takes Gw&Iior, 13, 486; 
flies to Bay&na, 490 ; his nobles dis- 
contented, iv. 324 ; attacks Rknb 
Sankk, V. 16; his cruelty, 23, 24; 
Bkbar sends embassy to, iv. 234 ; de- 
feats Bflbar’s advanced force, 241, 
242 ; cliaracter, 252 ; defeat^ by 
Bkbar, 254, 290 ; slain, 256, 325, t. 
26 ; plenty during his reign, iv. 475 
Ibr&hlm, Mirza, of Badakhshhn, v. 227» 
228, 230, 231, 232, 249' 

Ihrhhim Nizkmu-l Mulk, vl. 91 
Ibrkhim Shkh, Sultkn of Jaunpdr,!?. 38, 
41, 63, 85 

Ibrhhim, 8ult&n(Ghaznivide),ii. 198,257, 

276, 483, 510, iv. 204, 522; oon- 
miests in India, v. 162, 559 

Idols, destruction of, iv. 447, ▼. 486, vii. 
184, 187, 188 

Ikbkl Khkn, iv. 31 ; joins Nksiru-d din, 
33 ; becomes actual ruler, ib. ; de- 
feated by TimOr, 36 ; recovers Debli, 
36 ; wars, 37 ; death, 40 
Ikbfllmanda, Mughal, iii. 199, 548 
Ikdkla besieged, iii. 296, 308, iv. 8, 10 
Ikhtiykr KhSn, v 194, 196 
Ikhtiy&ru-d din. See Muhammad Bakh- 
tiykr 

Ikhtiykru-l Mulk, v. 343,363, 360, 367; 

death, 368 
IlkW era, v. 247 

riak Khkn, ii. 32, 441, 443, iii. 64, iv. 
166, 170, 172 
’llmu-1 Akt&f, i. 331 
'Inaftdu-d din Husain, vi. 57 
’im&du-d din Uibkn, ii. 352, 354, 369, 
370, 371-4 

'Imkdu-1 Mulk (reign of Firoz Shkh), 
iii. 331, 349, 372 

’Im&du-l Mulk. See Obkziu-d din 
*Imkdu-l Mulk of Oujarkt, v. 195 
Impalement, iii. 233, vi. 268, 273, 301, 
401 

Incantations, i. 330 


India, Ancient, i. 8, 18, 19, 44; vi. 682 
Indus, croMed by swimminff, ii. 889, 
552 571 ; bridge of ooats over, 

iii. 408, 482, iv. 98, viiL 80 
Infants, experimental seclusion of, v. 633 
Institutes sf Jahkngir, vi. 284,493; of 

Cbangiz Khfrn, 287, 300 
Intemperance. See Drinking. 

Intiz&mu-d daula, viii. 186, 818-323, 
384 

Intrenchroenta, iv. 251, 268, 339, 370, 
viii. 401 

Iraj, Mirza, v. 464, vi. 106, 111 
Isa Khfim of Bbktl, vi. 72, 73, 76, 76, 
78, 79, 132 

Isa Tarkhkn, Mirza, i. 276, 301, 307, 
320, 322, 323, v. 837 
l8*h&k, son of Alptigin, ii. 267, 479; 

iv. 159 

Iskandar Sbab of Kashmir, iii. 409, 
469, 470, 518 

Islkm Khkn rebels, v. 23 ; death, v. 16 
Islkm Khkn (Jahhagk*s reign), vi. 326 
to 330 

lalkm Shbh, Snltim, becomes king, iv. 
478; character, 479; regulations, 480; 
extent cf territory, 480 ; plots against 
his brother, 481 ; cruelty, 484; attempt 
to assassinate, 495, 500 ; slaughters the 
Nikzis, 496, v. 488 ; goes to Lhhore 
against HumfeyQn, W. 490 ; wishes 
to kill 'Adali,* 600, 505 ; blows up 
prisoners, 500, vi. 170; lalls Khawks 
Khkn, 53^ death, 506 
Isma'il Beg Kbkn. viii. 244, 246 
Isma’U Kuli Kbhn, v. 450, 468, 455, 
456 

Isma'il, son of Subuktigin, iv. 163-5 
Isma'llians, ii. 258, 385, 442, 572 
Isri Singh, of /aip6r, viii. 106, 100, 117, 
844 

rtikkd Kbkn (Ruknu-d daula), vii. 469, 
471, 473, 476, 476-7-9, 509 
I’timkd Khkn, of Gujar&t, v. 340, 342, 
376, 428, 430, 431,619 
rtimkdu-d daula, father of Nflr Jabkn. 
See Gbivksu-d din 

I'timkdu-d daula. See Eararu-d din and 
Muhammad Amin Kbkn 

Jabbkri Kkkshkl, v. 418,vi. 40, 66, 68, 72 
Jkdfl Rki, vii. 10,261 
Ja’far 'All Kh&n (Nswkb Mir Mu- 
hammad), viii. 128, 172, 210—214, 
328, 329, 379; 380, 383, 426—429 
Jagannktb, viii. 439 
Jagat Seth, viii. 426 

i Junkndkr Sh‘kh (.Mu’izzu-d dtnj, vii. 

392-8, 545-6, 556 ; claims tbc throne, 
) vii. 429; becomes Emperor, 432, 557 ; 
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his disNlnts habits, 432, 650 ; marches 
against Farmkh Siyar,436; defeat and 
death, 437-8, 440, 445 ; his sons, 567 
Jahhngir, Emperor (Prince Salim), birth 
of, ▼. 334; his tutor, 413, n, 318; 
married to daughter of RM Singh, t. 
464 ; has a son born, 456 ; in camp, 
462 ; cabal against him, 442 ; re- 
bellious spirit, 3, 98, 104, 108; at 
UdipOr, 08, 110, 205 ; rebels, 105, 
205; offend^ by Abd-l Fazl, 107; 
death of his wife, 112; self-indul- 
gence, 112; on serrice in Dakhin, 
133 ; quanel with bis son Ehusrd, 
168 ; plot to prevent bis accession, 
169; succeeds to the crown, 173; 
remission of taxes and duties, 174; 
summary account of his reign, 248; 
pursues and defeats Ehusrd, 265, 
269 ; imprisons Ehusru, 267, 272,291 ; 
impales prisoners, 268, 273, 401 ; orders 
Ebusni to be blinded, 448 ; his chain 
of justice, 262, 284; Institutes, 284; 
comments upon them, 493; habit of 
drinking, 285, 341, 357, 361, 381, 
499 ; coins, 287, 354, 357 ; iiutigates 
murder of AbO-l Fazl, 443; avows 
murder of Abd-1 Fazl, 288 ; discus- 
sions with Hindds, 289 ; abolishes 
transit duties, 290 ; confines his son 
Ehusrd, 291 ; death of his Hindd 
wife; 112, 294; journey to Efihui, 
302 ; knowledge of Turki, 315 ; treat- 
ment of Ehusrd, 315; marries grand- 
daughter of M&n Singh, 317 ; builds 
tomb of Akbar, 319; his Regulations, 
325 ; admiration of a turkey, 331 ; 
proceeds gainst the Rknfi, 335; and 
sends Prince Ehurram, 335; visits 
hi kndd, 348 ; love of the chase, 851, 
362 ; prohibits use of tobacco, 351 ; 
journey to Gujarfit, 352 ; illness, 357» 
380 1 description of Ahmadkb&d, 358 ; 
opinions on poetry and painting, 539 ; 
publishes his Memoirs, 360 ; renounces 
bunting, 862, 384; journey to Eash- 
mlr, 867, 417 ; visits Ekngrfc, 380; 
Shtih-Jah&ii> rebellion, 383, 394, 
407, 413; captisated by Ndr Jah&n, 
398; marries Ndr Jah&n, 403, 404 ; 
great power allowed to Ndr Jahfin, 
399, 405, 451 ; upbraided by Mabfibat 
Kbftn, 451 ; grants Surat to English, 
viii. 202 ; harsh treatment of Mahfibat 
Ehfm*s son-in-law, vi. 396, 420, 512 ; 
seized by Mabfibat Ehfin, 421 ; pro- 
ceeds to Ekbul, 428 ; escapes from 
Mfthkbat Ehkn, 129; illness and 
deaih, 435, vii. 5 ; character and habits, 
vi. 147 ; hia cruelty, 503 ; his Memoirs, 


vi. 251, vii. 74; called Jannat-makfini 
after death, 5 

Jah&ngir E(Ui Beg, iv. 378, t. 201-2, 

vi. 20 

Jahkngir Edli Eb&n, vi. 327 
Jahfin Khfin Abdfili, viu. 265, 267, 363 
Jahkn-numfi, iii. 432-3-4, 495-6 
Jabfin-panfib, iii. 445-6, 601, 603 
Jah&n Sh&h, Prince, vii. 429, 431, 545-6, 
550 ; his sons, 567 
J&hir Deo, ii. 351, 368 
Jahtal Rfii, i. 208 

Jai Chand, Rfii of Benares, ii. 223, 300 
Jaimal, defender of Ohitor, v. 173, 325, 
327, 399 

Jaip&l, ii. 12, 19, 21, 22, 24, 45, 50, 270, 
403, 419, 424, 425, 461 ; iiL 64 ; iv. 
161, 162, 179, 515, 623; vi. 664, 
569 

JaipM II., u. 426 

Jaipfir, foundation of, viii. 44 ; attacked 
by Holkar, 117 

Jai Singh, of Nahrwfilk, ii. 162, 164 
Jai Singh, Mirza Bfijfi, vii. 8, 14, 
22, 79, 82, 215, 237, 238, 245 ; takes 
Sivaji, 272, 276; sent against Bljfipdr, 
277, 279 ; death, 282 
Jai Singh Saw&i, Mah&rkja Bfij&dhirkj, 

vii. 405, 420, 474. 475, 480, 483, 485, 
611, 616, 521, 532, 539; viii. 44, 49, 
50, 51, 55, 261, 343, 360 

Jaisiya, son of D&hir, i. 124, 125, 171, 
174, past. 

Jajhfir Eh&n Habshi, v. 330, 343, 351 
Jajbfir Singh Bundela, rebels, vii. 6, 19 ; 
campaign against, 47 ; killed 50 : his 
wives and children, ib. 

Jfijnagar, subdued by Ftroz Bh&h, iii. 
312; iv. 10 

Jalkla, the sectary, t. 450, 455, 462, 
467 ; vi. 101 

Jalkl Ebkn, sou of Sber Sh&h, iv. 350, 
351-5-6-9,367,381, 397, 529 ; ascends 
the throne as Islkin Sbfrh. 473'; de- 
feats Mugbals at Gbari,v. 112, 201; 
vi. 19, 20. Set Islkm Bhfih 
Jalklu-d daula, iv. 206 
Jal&lu-d din Firoz EhiUl, governor of 
Eaitbal, iii. 133, 143 ; kIUb Eai kub&d, 
39, 598 ; becomes king, 40, 136; his 
lenity, 139, 140; character, 141, 547, 
597 ; meets 'Abdu-Uah, grandson of 
Hul&kfi, 147 ; murdered, 41, 155 
Jal&lu-d din of Bengal, vi. 34 
Jal&lu-d din, Sult&n of Jaunpfir, v. 8; 
murdered, 13 

Jabdu-d din, Suit fin of Ehwfirizm, ii. 
303, 324, 33rt, 3b3-"!01, 184, 549, 
j 577 ; hi. 37, 35 
I J&ui, ihe title, L 4-. j 
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Jfcm, of Oujar&t, ) ti. 356 

Jiun, of K&thiw&r , ) ▼. 438-9, 443, 469 ; 

Ti. 619, 627 ; Tii. 68 
J&ros of Sind, i. 224, patt, 

Jamkl Kh&o, of Ahmadna^r, yi. 87 
Jamfd Eb&n, of Chun&r, v. 494 
Jamdata-l Mnlk. See Asad Xh&n 
Jaramil, taken by Tim6r, iii. 468, 617 
Jainnkii, vii. 466, 468 
J&n Babk, Mirza, i. 293, 326-6 
Jknl Beg Tarkhkn, Mirza, i, 245, 248, 
262, 262, 285 ; ▼. 456-7-9, 461, 463, 
464, 466, 636; vi. 143 
Janiabah tribe, iv. 232, 234, 236 
Junki, i. 198, 210 

Jankd, Mabratta, viii. 146, 164, 169, 
.170, 241, 267, 271. 273, 274, 280 
Jannat-kshy&nl, post-morteoi name of 
HurakyOn, v. 187 

Jannat-makanl, post-mortem name of 
Jabkngir, yii. 6 
Jkndba (JanOha) tribe, v. 278 
Jkuiiji Bhonsla, viii. 286, 291 
Ji\srat Shaikbk Kbokbar,iv. 63, 66, 

73, 74, 75, 85 
Jaswant Rko. Sre Holkar 
Jaswant Singh, Kkja, sent against Murkd 
Bakhsb and Aurangzeb, vii. 216, 218; 
defeated by Aurangzeb, 219; sub- 
mits to Aurangzeb, 231 ; deserts in the 
field, 233 ; war against, 237 ; intrigues 
with Dkrk Shukob, 238; pardoned 
and reinstated by Aurangzeb, 131, 
239 ; governor of Mklwk, 143 ; in cam- 
paign against Sivaji, 271 ; death, 187, 
296 ; \m two children, 187, 297, 298 
Jat8,li. H, 103, 128, 161, 167, 187, 188, 
220, 286, 336, 450. 607, ii. 133, 
217, 247, 409, 444, 477, iii. 245, 428, 
492, iv. 234, 240, 398, v. 278, vi, 370, 

vii. 343, 413, 426, 513, 615, 521, 631, 

viii. 56, 66, 133, 135, 137, 147, 208, 
209, 225, 226, 227, 320, 352, 360,367 

Jilt Buluchls, i. 218 
Jatriya tribe, v. 278 

Jauhar (the Hindu practice), fi. 27, iv. 
277, 634, v. 173, 328, 565, vi. 121, 
vii. 50 

.launpur dynasty, orisrin, iv. 29, 37, 38, 
41, 63, 85, 86, 99,259, 266, 305, 306, 
310, 366 

Jaunpdr, Kings, iv. 461, 455-6, v. 2, 7, 
78, 80 — 84 ; taken by Sult4?i Mu- 
hammad of bibar, v. 37, 189; re- 
covered, ib. : taken by Bahlol, 89; 
rccoveriMl, 90 ; Bkrbnk made king, 
90; abandoned bv BKrbak, 93; con- 
quered by Akber. *i59 ; buildings at, 307 
Jawkn Bakht, raised to the throne, viii. 
270, 363 


Jawkbir Singb Jkt, viii. 225, 226, 363 
Jkwed Kh&n, Nawkb Bahkdur (eunaeb), 
exaltation of, viii. 113; mobbed for 
pay, 116, 122; bis power, 116, 120, 
133; murdered, 133, 317 
Jayaji Sindbia, viii. 266, 273 
Jayapa Mabratta, viii. 321 
Jazira, foundation of, vii. 289; itUoked 
by Sivajl, 290 
Jewels, vi. 267 
Jews, viii. 385, 388 
Jhanku. Jankd 
Jhkreias, i. 217, 218 
Jbarokha, vi. 626, vii. 283, 296 
JhUs, V. 365, 609 
Jibtar invades Debll, ii. 226 
Jinjera. i^raJazfra 
Jiuji, siege of, vii. 348 
Jizya, tbe, i. 476 ; imposed in Sind, 
176, 182; levied by Flroz, iii. 365, 
380 ; not paid, 467 ; at Arangal, 660 ; 
abolished, vi. 29 ; re-imposed, vii. 296, 
310; en^rctd, 462; abolished, 479, 
616, 624; re-established, viii. 38 
Jogls, fight with Sannyksfs, v. 318 
Jokiya tribe, i. 286 
Jugglers, iv. 118 
Jdna, Jkm, i. 226 

Junkgarh, guns at, v. 602 ; taken, vi. 90 
Juriaid, command<^r in Sind, i. 125, 441 
Junaid Kirkni, v. 385, 400, 526; vi. 47, 
48, 49, 56 

Junaidl, Nizkmu-l Mulk, ii. 201, 240, 
242, 301, 326. 331, 333, 334 
Jdnkn Sbkb, Khku Jahkn, iii. 371, iv. ' 
12-16 

Junka, i. 69 ^ 

Jurz, Juzr, i. 4, 368 
Jwkla-mukhi, idol of, iii. 318 

Ekkn, tbe, i. 71, 72, 73 
Kabak {aleo Kapak and Kank) Mugbal, 
iii. 73, 648-9 

Kabkalas, Brubmkn, vii. 285, 306, S38-40 
Kab Uki, V. 366 

Kkbul, Hindd Kings of, ii. 9, 403 ; 
Turkish dynasty of, 403, 409, 411 ; 
old notices of,' 412; invasions of, 
413, 414; gained by Humkydn, v. 
222 ; lost. 224, 232 ; regained 226, 
233 ; besieged by Mirza Sulaimkri, 
249 ; state of, 280, 282, 293, 310 ; 
taken bv Akbar, 424; restored to 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 425; re- 
lumed by Akbar, 441 ; annexed by 
Akbar, v. 449 

Kachk { 

Kadar Khkn, .«on of Firoz, blinded, iii. 

I 41, 137, 162 
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Eadar Maghil, defeated, iii. 70 
K&dir.bi-ll&h, the Khalif, i. 465 
Kafand, King, i. 108 
Kaid, the Hiridd, i. 108 ; fiii. 420 
Kaid, R6i of Bengal, Ti. 109, 111 
Kai-Khusrd, grandson of Balban, iii. 

123, 124, 595 ; murdered, 127 
Kai-Kub&d, Suit in, descent, iii. 124,524 ; 
made king, 38, 595; meeting with 
his father, 130, 524 ; reign oi, 125 ; 
murdered, 39, 135, 598 
Kkim Ehkn, yiii. 116, 213 
Kkka Kotal, i. 160 

Kkkk Pandit, Tiii, 149. 3e4 Gobind 

Pandit 

Kkkars, i. 381- 
Ekkar Ehkn, rii. 306 
!Iviiilcs8 i 202 

E&ksh&ls, T. 384, 414 ; rebel, 415, 416; 

vi. 40, 46, 66, 67, 68, 71 
E&lh Pahkr (Muhammad Kh&n Farmuli), 
iv. 352-3, 466-7, 612; t. 93 ; yi. 41, 
45, 67 

Ealar, Brihman, ii. 403, 421 
Ealich Khkn, vii. 383, 391, 394, 434, 
436-6-7, 537. See Nizkmu-1 Mulk 
Kalij Khkn, v. 301, 317, 330, 344, 360, 
402, 404, 413, 435-6-7, 440, 444, 445, 
457, 462, 542; vi. 124,302; ddath, 
337 

K&liniar, taken by Eutbu-d din, ii. 231; 

by llurnkyOn, vi. 9 ; by Akbar, v. 333 
Kklpi surrenders to Sult&n Ibr&bim, v. 
105 


Ealykn Mai, Rki, v. 265, 335-6 
Kamkl Khkn Gukkhar, iv. 501, v. 272, 
278, 279 

Srjii- ‘2, 172, 403,420, 423, 
KaralOa, ) 

Kam&On, Rkja of, v. 541 ; vi. 332 
Kim Bakhsh. Prince, vii. 196, 376 ; at 
siege of Jinji, 348; arrested, 349; 
opposed bis brother A’zam, 384; 
father's affection for, 385 ; claims the 
throne, 389; marches against Wkkin- 
ksra, 390 ; violent conduct, 40G ; fights 
a battle and is killed, 406 ; charaeter, 
553; his .sons, 566 

Kambky, taken by 'Alku-d dfn, iii. 43; 
account of, vi. 353 


Kkmrkn, Mirza, obtains Lkbore, vi. 10; 
receivea a 189; recovers Kan- 

dahkr, 199; returns to India, 202; 
opposes HumkyOn, 202 ; receives Hu- 
mtyfin, 201 ; deserts Hum&yiln, 130, 
204, *206, 215, 220 ; abandons Kfibul, 
222, 223; recovers Kkhiil, 224 ; fights 
igainst Humkyun, 225; exposes the 
infant Akbar on walls of Kkoul, 226 ; 


his omeltiee, i5.; eso^ from Kfibnl, 
t5. ; prisoner of the Haz&ras, 227 ; sub- 
mits to Hum&ydn, 229, 230; deserts 
again, 230, 231 ; regains Kkbul, 232 ; 
lo^ it, 233 ; again in arms, 283 ; flies 
to Bindfistlin, 234; takes refnge with* 
Islkm Sb&h, iv. 498; a poet, id. ; flees, 
t5. ; his services, v. 35, 37; takes 
Ekbul, V. 147 ; made prisoner by Adam 
Ghakar, 147, 234 ; blinded, 147, 236; 
death, 235 

Eamm-d din Eh&n (I'timfidu-d daula), 

vii. 602, 505<7 ; appointed iroffr, 625, 
581, viij. 45 ; services, 45, 50, 66, 56, 
261; commands army , against Ahmad 
Abd&li, 106, 107 ; killed, 108 

E&mrfip, campaign in, il 312 
Kamurgba, v. 316 

Eanak, King, ii. 10, 404, 405, 410, 420 
Kanauj, Kings of, i. 22; Arabs sent 
against, 207; R&i of, 208, ii. 10; 
taken by Mahmfid, 4 >, 456, iv. 178 ; 
attacked from Zkbulistkn, ii. 170 ; by 
Mahmfld, 45, 456, iv% 178 ; conquered 
by Mas’fid III., 526; Hum&yfln's 
defeat at, 380, v. 130, 143 ; desti^ycd 
by Sher Sbkh, iv. 416, 419; account 
or, viii. 420 

Eandab&r, wonders of, i. 238 ; sickness 
at, 239; attacked by Bkbar, 307, 
308 ; taken by Persians and recovered 
by Kkmrkn, v. 199; obtained by Hu- 
m’&yda, 220 ' given over to the 
Persians, 221 ; t&en again by Humk- 
yfin, 222 ; occupation of, 249, 315 ; 
.oesicged by Persians, vi. 302; re- 
covered, 64, 68 ; taken by Persians, 
87, 89, 122 ; besieged by Prince Au- 
rangzeb, vii. 99 ; by D&rk BhnkoB, 
101; faUs, 102 
Kauerkes, ii. 410 

K&ugra, conquest of, vi. 374, 382, 517 
Ranishka, ii. 410 

Eank (Kabak), Mughal, iii. 198. See 
Eabak 

Eanksli Turks, ii. 551, 556 
Eanwkrs, v. 41 
Kark-bahkam, ii. 266 
Earkkash, Malik, ii. 340, 342 
Kkrk-Kfilnlu, iv. 299, vi. 196 
Karan, J&m, i. 228 
Karan Rki of Nahrwala, ii. 230 
Karan Rki of Gwklior, v. 81, 85, 86, 88 
Karan, son of the Rknk, repeives a 
mannabt vi. 341 ; succeeds, 367, 438 
Karans, the, i. 53 
Karkadan, the, i. 61 

Karmatians, i. 453, 459, 491 ; ii. 91 paee . ; 
335, 441, 449,571) dates rega^g, 

viii. 32 
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K&roh armour, ii. 288 
Karr&cha Khfcn, t. 207, 224-8, 232; 
kiUed, 238, vi. 10 

Kashmir, aucient history, i. 107 ; its ex- 
clusiyeoesi, 63; Rkf of, 143, 178; 
Timor’s arrangements with, iii. 469, 
618; describea, 476, 521 ; Kings of, 
iy. 93, 306 ; mission sent by Akbar, y. 
411; contmest of, 460, 462-4; de- 
struction or temples, yi. 468 ; religious 
troubles in, yii. 492 

Kksim ’All Khkn, yiii. 213, 214, 216, 
218 

Khsim Beg-Lkr, i. 292 
K&sim Khkn (AurangseVs reign), yii. 
216,218, 366 

Kksim Kh&n (Mir Muhammad), yiii. 
428 

K&sra (Ghosroes), the, i. 86 
Kastariya caste, i. 76 
Kataria caste, i. 16 
Katlagh Kh&n, a title, ii. 396, 654 
Katlagh Khkn (Saifu-d din Aibak), iu 
334, 364-6, 374, 376-8 
Katlagh Khhn, goyernor of Deogir, iii. 

244, 247, 261-3 ; his death, 278 
Katlagh ^wkja, Chaghatki, marches 
against DehU, iii.. 42, 166, ^8 
KatlO Kh&n, ^rkni Afghkn, iy. 611, 
613, y. 373, 429, 465, 611, yi. 66, 
67, 69, 71, 74, 79, 86 
Kators, ii. 13, 128, 406 /ms#.; iii. 400, 
407 ; their territory, 101 ; TimOr’s 
war With, 401, 480, y. 426, yi. 312 

!“:}«• 13,403.406. 420 

Kuzfu-1 Kuzht, iii. 678, 690 
Keshu BM, yi. 269, 275 
Kh&dim Husain Khkn, yiii. 214 
Khafif, i. 216 
Khai-KhOya, the, i. 86 
Khairk, i. 21j6 
Khaim -d din, Jkm, i. 226 
Khkk&n, i. 86, iy. 99, 102, 292 
Khkk-res, yi. 100 

Khalaf bin Ahmad, iii. 64, iy. 166-7 
Khalifas, Memoirs of, i. 416; send 
robes to MahmOd and other soyereigns, 
u. 24, 91, 243, 326 

Khalifa of Egypi ii. 91 , 93, 97 ; confirms 
Mnhammsd Tughlik, iii. 249, 667; 
embassy* from, 249 ; inyests Sultfin 
Firoa, 344, yi. 226 

Khkn-i *kUm (Akbar’s, Chalma Beg by 
name), y. 377, 387, yi. 39, 43 
Kbhn-i a'sam. Sa A'zam Kh&n 
Khkn-danrkn (Shkh-Jahkni) defeats 
^ Jajhar. vii. 60-2 ; 64 ; new titles, 60 
Khkn-daur&n (Auningieb’s), yii. 228 
Khkn-daurkn. Samskmu-d daula 


Khkn Jahkn Bah&dur Kokalt&sh op- 
I poses Sivaii, yii. 287, 290; SObadu 
of the Dakhin, 300; misconduct and 
disgrace, 307, 309 ; camnaign against 
Kutbu-1 Mull^ 316; in ^grace, 317; 
sent against the. Jkts, 632 
Khkn J&kn Lodi, memoir of, iy. 637 ; 
notices of, yi. 323, 333, 408, 418, 419; 
bribed by Nizkmu-l Mulk, 433-7, 
452 ; sells the Bklkghkt, yii. 7 ; re- 
moved from goyemment of the Dakhin, 
8; returns to court, 8; escapes, 9, 141 ; 
his flight, 13, 18; death, 20 
Khkn Jahkn (Jaun&n Sbkh), iii. 871, W. 
12,14-16 

Khkn-Khknkn» Ses Bairkm Khkn 
Mun'im Khkn, Mirza Kh&n, etc. 
Khkn-i Kal&n (Mir Muhammad Kb&n 
Alka), y. 340, 364, 369 
Khkn-Zamkn (’Ali Kali Shaih&ni), iy. 
509. y. 237, 239, 260-3, 257, 259, 
272. 492 ; rebellion, 296, 301, 306, 
318-9; killed, 321 

i Khkn-Zamkn (Kksim Khkn), i. 290, 293, 
295 

Khkn-Zam&n Kbkn, yiii. 305, 306, 342 
Khkn-Zamkn (Sh&h-Jkhfini), iii. 52, 54, 
56; takes Juoir, 58, and other forts, 
yii. 60; death, 61 

! Kbkn-Zamkn (Shaikh Nizkm Haidar- 
kbkdi), yii. 337, 342 

i Khkndesh, rulers of, yi. 1 37 ; annexed, 241 
Khkndi Rko killed, yiii. 208, 321 
Khandd Daphkriya, yii. 462, 472, 477, 
499 

Khangkr Rko of Kacb, y. 443*6, 466 
Khargd, of Katehr, iv. 14 
Khari (Khattri) tribe, y. 278 
Khkrijis, u. 176 
i Kharmlls, ii. 287 
i Khatdrs, yi. 312. S&e Kators 
Kbawks Khkn; iy. 359, 360, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 360, 381, 383, 387, 388, 
406, 465, 476, 480, 482, 484, 502 ; 
memoir of, 528, 544 ; y. 97, 201 ; yi. 
19 

Khilj, ii. 146, 151, 303 
Khiljichiefs, iii. 129,135, 136 
Khizr Khkn, son of ’ Alku-d din, qnarrels 
with his father, iii. 553 ; marries 
Dewal Rkni, 552-3 ; imprisoned, 564, 
601; hlind^, 209, 544; murdered, 
217, 544, 655, 603 

Khizr KhkTj, Saiyid, waits on Tfroiir, 
i iii. 475 ; \nade governor of Multkn, 

I 475, 521 ; fighfs with Skrang Khkn, 
iv. 32 ; waits on Tlmfir. 36 ; at Multkn, 
38 ; fights against Sultkn MahmOd, 
42-3; becomes king, 45, bis titles, 

I 45 ; death, 53 
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Ehizr Xb&n, Sult&n Bab&dtuT) of Bengal, 
iv. 608, T. 66, 115, 246 
Khokhars, iii. 416, 466, 473, 486, 606, 
610, 616, 620, 547; i?. 67t vi. 198; 
polyandry among, yiii. 202. Se^ 
Gakhars 

Ehudk-banda, iii. 1 

Khud&wand Kh&n, of Surat, y. 347, 601, 
Ti. 13 

Ehud&wand Z&da, daughter of Muhammad 
Tughlik, iii. 276, 290 
Khudk-y&r Khkn of Kandah&r, viii. 97 
Khul Chain Bhatti, iy. 22, 29, 34. See 
Dul Chain 

Ehuld-makkn, title of Aurangzeb, yii. 
402 

Khurda, conquest of, vi. 355 
Ehurram, Prince (Shfiih Jahkn). sent 
against the Bkn&, vi. 337 ; subdues 
him, 339 ; at court, 361 ; mansab of 
20,000, 362 ; receives title of Shkh 
Jahhn,'* 362 
Khurram Begam, v. 310 
Khushhkl Kuhn, vii. 432 
Khushhkl Bki, Rftja, viii. 860 
KhusrO Khhn, the favourite, a Parwkrf, 
iii. 211,216; marches to Ma’bar, 216, 
219, 668, 664, 604 ; murders the king, 
222, 604 ; mounts the throne, 223, 
605 ; defeated and executed, 226, 607 
Khusrd Maiik, Sulthn, ii. 281, 294-6, 
483; iv. 211 

Ehusrii (Prince), plot to raise him to the 
throne, vi. 169, 291; received by his 
fathei, 173 ; besieges Lkhore, 297 ; 
rai.scs siege of Lhhore, 264, 269, 297, 
defeated, 266, 271 , a prisoner, 267, 
272, 291, 298, 300, 401, 452 ; par- 
tially blinded, 448; impalement or his 
followers, 268, 273, 401, 607 ; escapes, 
291 ; death of his mother, 112, 269, 
294; treatment of,- 315, 337, 338; a 
pretender assumes his name at Patna, 
206, 821 ; death, 383 
EhusrO Sh&h, Sult&n, ii. 268, 280, 483 ; 
iii. 37; iv. 211 

Ehusrd Sulilui, a pretender at Patna, vi. 
206, 321 

Khutba, iii. 2*^2, iv. 45, vii. 420, 427 
Khw&ja Ahd-1 Ilasau, etc. See AbO-l 
Hasan, etc. 

KhwajaJahKn, contrives death of Ghi- 
yftsu-d dill TOghlik Shfch, iii. 610 
Khw&ja Mu’Szzain, v. 291 
Khwhrizm, chronology, ii. 4 
Kilu-garhi, iii. 126, 1.^4, 13C; viii. 11 | 

Kipchkk, i. 301, v. 1 45 
Ki^^nis. rrvult of, iv. .H)G 
Ju'iiya bfUMiSsfc. i. VI 
Kirmlin, r ing of, Buddhist, i. 16 1 


Eishan Ballabh, viii. 324 
Kisrk (Naushirwkn), ii. 162 • 

Kisu Khhu at Bhakkar, i. 240 
Eiw&mu-l Mulk, Eh&n-i Jahkn MakbOl, 
iii. 279, 283 ; made wazir, 288, iv. 7 ; 
vicegerent of Firoz,iii. 306, 320, 326, 
328 ; his wealth, 347 ; memoir of, 
367 ; dies, iv. 12 

Kiyh Ehkn Gang, v. 245, 269, 263, 297, 
301, 385, 387, vi. 24, 44 
Kokh, iii. 76 
Kokaltbsh, v. 273 

Eokaltksh Eh&n, Ehan-Jahkn, vii. 668, 
660 

Kokanda taken, vi. 69 
Eokars, ii. 233, 347, v. 185. See Eho- 
khars and Gakhars 
Koknr Saknin, R&i, ii. 658, 563 
Koki Pkdshkh, vii. 618. 623, 626 
Kolis'and Grassias, v. 439, 447 
Kola RM Pithaur&, ii. 200, 214, 216, 296 
Kombalmir taken, vi. 68 
Kora Mai, Rkja, viii. 122, 167 
Kora R&i, ii. 461 
Krishan Rki of Bijanagar, vi. 231 
KCibilk Kk’kn, i. 73 
K6ch, ii. 310 

Kdch Bihhr, conquest of, vii, 65, 144, 
266, 268 

KOch Hkjd, war in, vii. 66 
KOcha-e sal&mat, vii. 23 
Kdfi, i. 166. See Fdfl 
Kulchand, ii. 43, 458, 460 ; iv. 178 
Kumbher, siege of, viii. 321-2 
Kurks, i. 430, 608; ii. 246 
Kushdn, vi. 640 

Kutb Kh&n, son of Sher Shkb, slain, iv. 
379 

Kutb Khkn, of Bengal, defeated by 
SW Shkh, iv. 321 

KutbU'd din Aibak, a slave of Muham- 
mad Ghorf, ii. 216, iii. 690, iv. 146 ; 
engaged against the Khokho^a, v. 166 ; 
takes Nahrw&la, ii. 228; services, iii. 
690 ; becomes king, ii. 236, 300, iii. 
37, iv. 140 ; takes Ghazni, ii. 301 ; 
death, 237, 301 

Kutbu-d din Atka, preceptor of Jahhngir, 
V. 413, vi. 327 

luitbu-d din Mubkrak Sh&h, SuUKn, 
ascends throne, iii. 211, 665, 557 ; 
marches against Deogir, 214, 658, 002 ; 
passion for a Parw&ri created Khusrd 
Ah&n, 211; his sensuality, 212; laa 
government, 212; murders his bro- 
thers, 217, 603; disgusting conduct, 
217; miirdcri'd, 222, 604 
Kuthu-l Mulk dynasty, origin, vii. 330 ; 
character of Abd-l Hasan, 316 ; Au- 
rang/.ob makes war ou, 315, 318; 
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peace with, 821 ; war renewed, 823 ; 
fforreiidon and is imprisoned, 333. See 
Oolkonda 

Kntbu.l Mulkis, ri. 95. 104, 131, 344, 
390, 412, 4U 

Kuwar Vid of Thangar, ii. 227 


Llid Malika, ir. 344 
Laddar Deo, iii. 81, 201, 204, 231, 233 
L4dl, wifeof Dkhir,i.l71, 181-2, 192-3, 
196 

Lkhore, dominions of HindO rulei’s, ii. 
440 ; becomes capital of Gha^nivides, 
281 ; taken by Muhammad Ghori, 
281, 294 ; taken by Mughala, 340, iii. 
102; rebuilt by Balban, 107; put to 
ransom by TimiSr, 473,520 ; plundered 
by Timdr, iy. 35; its ruinous con- 
dition, 66 ; restored and called 
Mubarak -hbkd, 66-7; taken by 
rebels, 76 ; retaken, 77 ; destruction 
contemplated, y. 108 ; besieged by 
Hindu chiefs, 160; occupied oy Hu- 
mkydn, 237 ; besieged by XhusrO, vi. 
265, 269, 297 ; taken by Nkdir Shkh, 
yiii. 60 

Lkhoris, yi. 370 
Lahdd, i. 16 

Lake, General (Lord), yiii. 363, 368, 
370-1, 439 

Lakhmaniya, RM, ii. 307 
liUkhmi Cband of Kamhdn, yi. 332 
Lakbnautl, account of, ii. 318 ; attacked 
by Sult'in Firoz, iii. 293, 306, iv. 7, 9 
Laktuzam&n, ii. 12, 406-6 
Langkhs of Multhn, i. 230, 314-6, iy. 86, 
306, 399, y. 472 

Langar Khhn of Mult&n, y. 472, 476 

L&nya language, i. 24 

Lbs (Law), M;, yiii. 327-8, 330 

Lingam, ii. 476 

Ling Mabbdeo, iii. 01 

Lisbnu-l Obaib, iy. 510 

Lodhs, i. 337 

Lodis, V. 3, 71 

I/xll Afghbn, Mibu, iy. 610, y. 372-4, 
611 ; vi. 36, 39, 41 
Lohbnas, i. 161, 187, 362 
Lohbnis, iy. ’620^ pate, 363, 647 
Lolls, i. 337 

Loni, massacre at, iy. 34, 94 
Lower country” Bengal, iii. 309 

Ma'bar, i. 69 ; inyaded, iii. 60 ; Kings of, 
45. 62 ; conquest, 85, 203, 660 ; revolt 
of Saiyid lla.<an, 243 
Madhgarh taken, vi. 67 
Mbdhd Rbo Peshwb, yiii. 283-201, 296. 
297; death, 369 


Mkdhd Singh, 1 brother of Mbn Singh, 
Mbdhav Singh, I y. 455; vi. 98, 172, 
294 

MbdhO Singh, Rbja of Jaipdr, viii. 117, 
225, 321, 364 
Magh Rbja, y. 109, vii. 66 
Maghribis, Weatema (mangonels), iii. 
174, 202 

Mah bbat Kb & 7, Kb bn-kh bn bn , T amlnu-d 
daula, yi. 173; parentage, 288, viii. 
190 ; defeats Asaf Khbn, vi. 284 ; de- 
feated, 249; pursues Kusrd, 299; 
promotion. 312; sent against the Rbnb, 
318, 336,338 ; murders Rbja Uchaina, 
yiii. 191 ; introduction to Jahbnglr, 
191; receives mantab of 3000, 192; 
made commander-in-chief, vi. 386 ; sent 
against Shbh Jab bn, 386, 393, 408 ; 
defeats him, 393, 413, 416; marches 
to.Dakhin, 396; son-in-law beaten by 
order of Jahbnglr, 396, 420, 612; 
rebels, 396; doings in the Dakhin, 
411, 418; called to account, 418; 
rebels, 420; seizes Jahbnglr, 421; 
Jabbngir escapes from him. 430 ; re- 
leases Asaf Khiin, 431 ; joins Shbh 
Jabbn, 434; comraander-in-chief, 438 ; 
remonstrates with Jabbngir, 641 ; re- 
presses Jajhbr Singh, vii. 7 ; made 
governor of the Dukbin, 8 ; besieges 
Daulatbbbd, 36 ; death, 46 
Mahbbat Kb bn (AurangzeVs reign), Shbh 
Jahbn writes to, vii. 228; in campaign 
against Biibpdr, 126; retires from 
Aurangzeb’^s army, 130; his influence, 
420; foil, 432 

Mahbkbl, i. 69 ^ 

Mbham Anka, protects the infant Akbar, 
V. 226 ; note upon, 261 ; her influence 
and power, 273, vi. 24, 26; death, v. 
277, vi. 28 

Mahbrta, iv. 368-9, 371, 378, 380 
Mbh Begam, i. 320-320 
Mbh Chochiik lb gam, v. 280, 285, 286 
Mabdi Kasim Khbn. v. 309 
Mahdi Kliwbja, v. 187 
Mabipbl, Ral, ii. 631 
Mahlak Deo, Itbi, iii. 76 
Mahmdd Khan, i. 309 
Muhmdd, Fiince, son of Ibrbliini, made 
governor of Hind, iv. 622; returns 
to Ghazni, 625 

Mahmud Sultbn of Bhakar, i. 276, 321, 
324, 326, v. 384 

Mahmiid Sultan of Brn'/al, iv. 3.36, 303 4 
Mahmud Snlfun «»t Muh.in:- 

macl, rai-« *i t.. t»'< r. . )•; ' • 
poucr f‘f' K'! ■a iv, ;; ; 
defeaitd hy ’rjinu'., iii. 43>, •'‘' 

36; escapis, iii. 442, 601 ; reiuras to 
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Dehli, if. 88, 41 ; how little territory 
left, 42 ; death, 44 

Mahmdd Sutthn of Dehli, ehn of Sikan- 
dar, iy. 282; defeat^, 846, 349; 
abdicates, 380 

Mahmdd Sultftn of Ghazni, birth, ii. 269 ; 
aeryes under his father, 19, 182, 
iy. 162 ; ascends the throne, ii. 269, 
iv. 164 ; receiyes arobe and titles from 
the Khalif, ii. 24, 91, 269, 474, 481, 
iy. 166, 169; defeats Jaip&l, ii. 24, 
iy. 170 ; fights against Khalaf, iii. 64 ; 
defeats llak Kh&n, 64, iy. 171; 
reduces Ghor, ii. 285’, iii. 65, iv. 
174; expedition to Khw&rizm, 176; 
victories and conquests, ii. 28, 434, i? 
170, 173, 176; takes Multkn, i. 216, 
ii. 30, 441, iy. 170, 449; attacks 
Anand Pkl, ii. 442, vi.*218; battle 
near Peshhwar, ii. 442, vi. 219 ; forced 
to diverge to Mult&n, 220 ; lost in the 
desert, li. 192, 474, vi. 220; takes 
Kashmir, ii. 41, 445; Malhurk, ii. 44, 
456; Kananj, ii. 45, 456, iv. 178; 
Somnkt, i. 98, ii. 192, 468 ; conquest 
of ’Ir4k, iv. 186; his sons, ii. 499, iv. 
187 ; death, ii. 270, iv. 134, 167, 188 ; 
burial, 135; his person, iii. 63; cha* 
meter, iv. 135 ; liberality to learned 
men, iii. 63 ; parsimony, iv. 134 ; love 
of bop, 149; anecdotes o/, ii. 182, 
504, 506, iv. 136, 151; learned men 
of his reign, 188 ; Odes addressed to, 
516; general note on his expeditions, 
ii. 434 

Malimdd SuUkn of Qujar&t, iv. 378, 505 
vi. 236 

Mahmud Sult&n of Jaunpdr, attacks 
Dehli, T. 2, 78 ; makes peace with 
Bahlol, 80 ; death, 31 
MahroQd Khilii, Sulthn of Mklwk or 
M5nda, iv. 85, 260, 305, 386, 552 
MkhmOd Sult&n of Mult&n, v. 409 
Mahra, the Persian, i. 109 
Mahrat, chief of Jaipdr, i. 411 
Mahrattas, first mentioned, iii. 150, 202, 
214 ; characteristica of, viii. 262 ; oppose 
Jah&nglr*s forces, vi. 333, 343 ; origin 
of, vii. 254, viii. 258 ; operations 
against, vii. 337 ; attacks upon Auraug- 
zeb’s forces, vii. 347, 362 ; destroy 
a royal army. 355 ; campaign against, 
363 ; progress of their power, 374, 
464 ; revenue arrangements, 374, 
465 ; terms of peace with Aurang- 
zeb, 376 ; obtain the chauth and 
Mr-dethmukhi 408, viii. 259, 260; 
attack fiurhanpdr, vii. 422; Husain 
'Ali’s contest with, 462 ; torms of 
peace with, 466, viii. 260 ; rejected by 


Farrakh Siyar, vii. 469 ; join Husain 
*Ali, 472, 498-9 ^ repulsea by Niz&m, 
526 ; ravages round Ahmad&b&d. 629 ; 
their progress to Hindfist&n, viii. 78, 
260; obtain Orissa, 129 ; in Bengal, 
127, 129; take M&lw&, 48, 262; take 
8&mbhar, 51 ; at l/dipfir and Ajmir, 
52 ; in Bhad&war, 53, 262 ; defeated 
in the Doab, 53, 262 ; first approach 
Dehli, 55, 262 ; B&jf *R&o made go- 
vernor of M&lw&, 67 ; besiege Kota, 
58; defeated bv N&sir Jang, 66, 67; 
advance through Bundclkhand to the 
Jumna, 67 ; approach Agra and Dehli 
every year, 73; attack the J&ts, 208; 
attack R&thor chiefs, 209 ; defeat the 
Rohillas in the Doab, il8; plunder 
the Emperor Ahmad at Sikandra, 142 : 
drive N^ihu-d daula from Dehli and 
set up Gh&zlu-d din, 266 ; reach the 
Indus and Mult&n, 267 ; in league with 
Oh&ziu-d din, 24 1 , 32 1 : attack N ajfbu-d 
daula, 242; defeated by Sbiij&'tt*d 
daula, 269 ; campaign under Bisw&s 
R&o and the Bh&o, 273, 401 ; defeated 
near the Indus by Ahmad Abd&lf, 146 ; 
also in the Doab, 146, 170, 271 ; take 
and plunder Dehli, 275; treat with 
the Abd&li, 277, 401 ; take Kunjpura, 
148, 278 ; retire to P&nlpat, 148 ; 
nuinheiB of their armies, 147, 170, 
399 ; review of their forces, 899 ; defeat 
and slaughter at P&nipat, 145, 160, 
279 ; called iu by J&ts, 226 ; attack 
the J&ts, 227 ; in the Rohilla country, 
363 ; hold Z&hita Kh&n’s family, 304 ; 
transactions with Rohillas, 305 ; de- 
feated by English and Sbuj&’u d daula, 
305 ; peace with the British, 353 
Mahtas, iv. 14 
Main, i. 164, 172 
MaidOd, Prince, ii. 134, iv. 200 
Majdu-d din, Wazlr, ii. 289, 292 
Majlis R&i, K&ja, viii. 346 
Majnun Kh&n K&ksh&l, v. 297, 298, 317, 
320, 333, 379, 384, 390, vi. 40, 44, 46 
Makamkam. i. 76 
Makosbis, vii. 243 

MakbOl, Malik, iii. 266-7, 264, 311 
MakhdOm ’Abdu-1 'Aziz Abhari, i. 235 
Makhddmu-l Hulk, v. 519, 520, 531, 
536, 542-3 

M&l Deo, R&ja of JoudhpOr, i. 317, v. 
211, 266,335 

Malabar, enstoros of, iv. 101, viii. 202; 

Europeans in, 385 
Malhar R&o. See Holkar 
Malik ’Amhar, vi. 104 ; defeated, 105 ; 
attempt to assassinate, 340 ; defeated, 
{ 343; assists Sh&h Jab&n, 395 ; treats 
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irith Mab&bat Xhkn, 411 ; defeati 
Imperial armj, 414 ; death and 
obaracter, 428 

Halik Cbbtjd, nephew of Balban, aepiree 
to the torone, iii. 135, 137, 141 ; 
made prisoner and eondne^ 138-9, 636 
M^k Jiwan, rii. 244, 246 
Malik N&ib Kkfor, a slare, iii. 163; 
defeats MughaU, 47* 73 ; subdues Ddr 
Samundar, 60, 203 ; Tilangaud Ma’bar, 
78, 86, 203; takes Deogir, 200, and 
Aranml, 201 : causes death of ’Al&u-d 
din, 208; his riolent measures, 209, 
666, 601 ; killed, 209, 666, 602 
MaHk ^tan, i. 224 

Malika Zamknira, riii. 246, 260-1, 384 
Maliku*sh Shark, ir. 29, 46, 47-8 
Malkk, ii. 380 

MallO Rhkn, iii. 398, 434, 480; defeated 
by Timdr, 434, 440, 442, 600, iv. 30 ; 
created Ikb&l Khkn, q.v. iv. 31 
Mklwk, conquests of, iii. 76, iv. 624, v. 
168; Kings of, iv. 260-1, 276, 305, 
V. 168. Se$ Mkndii, 


Mamrez Kh6n, v. 44. See 'AdaK 
MhmOn, Khalif. i. 447 
Mkn Singh, Rkja of Amber, v. 342, 346; 
defeats £knk Kikk, 397-8; in dis- 
g^e, 401; services, 421-2; at 
K&bul, 441, 449, 461 -465; re- 
called from Kkbul, 466; made gov- 
ernor of Bihkr, etc., 466: becomes 
Kkja, 469 ; defeats KatlO, 466; an- 
nexes Orissa, 466-6 ; in command 
at Samkl, 345, vi. 38 ; sent against 
DungarpOr and the B&iia, 42 ; at 
c^ture of Kombalmlr, Kokanda and 
iTdipdr, 68 ; governor of Bih&r, 85 ; 
invades Orissa, 86, 89; in Bengal, 91, 
98 ; recalled, 106 ; defeats Afghans 
near Dacca, 106 ; defeats the Magh 
Bkja, 109; and Kaid Bkf, 111; his 
sister, wife of Jabkngir, TOisonB herself, 
112; conspires to raise KhusrO to the 
throne, 169 ; submita to J ahkngir, 173; 
relations with Jabkngir, 317-8; re- 
called from Bengal, 327 ; on campaign 
in the Dakbin, 333 

M&n Singh, Bkja of Gwklior, v. 91, 92, 
96, 98, 168 

Mkn Singh of ’Umarkot, i. 297 
Mandahars, iii. 246, v. 40 
Mands, i. 38, 79. Sa Meds 
Mkndd, rulers of, if. 391, 662; descrip- 
tion of, vi. 348 ; taken by Humkydn, 
T. 192, vi. 13; retaken, 18. ^Mklwk 
Mango Kbkn. iL 344, 363-4, 884, 
674; iii. 37-8,47 
Manhia, iii. 246 
Maojanikf, vi. 461 


Mankinjaa, i. 243 
MankOtt. Sh Mangd Khkn 
Mansabs, v. 614 

MansOr Kbkn. 8m Sikandar Snltkn 
Mansdra, founding of, i. 127 *, taken by 
Mahm6d, ii. 249 
MansOr-garb, taken, vii. 17 
Mariam Mak&ni, marriage, v. 207 ; 
rescued at Chaunsk, 113; returns to 
India, 254, 262, 408, vi. 99, 108 ; 
death, 113 

Ma’rOf Farmull, Mikn, iv. 648, v. 16 
Mkrdi,i. 260-1 
Marwkn I., Khalif, i. 426 
Marwhn II. , Khalff, i. 441 
Masnad 'Ali, iv. 46, 399, 487 
Massacres, iii. 70, 74, 77,90, 119, 121, 
197 ; by Ttmdr, iv. 34, 94, 436, 497 ; 
by Bkbar, 227, 261 ; by Nkdir Sbkh at 
Dehli. viii. 23, 64, 88 
Mas'dd Husain, Mirza, v. 608 610 
Mas'dd (Amir Sultkn), son of Mahmdd, 
differences with his father, iv. 187 ; 
reign of, ii. 61, 139, 266, 271 ; knecdotes 
of, 193, jPOM., 483, 499, 608, iv. 192, 
194; deposition of, iv. 137; imprisoned 
and killed, 138 ; character, 139, 191 
Mas’dd JI. ’A)ku-d din, Sultkn, ii. 267, 
278, 483, iv. 201 
Mas’dd Sultkn III., iv. 206 
Mas’dd Sipkb-B&lkr, romance of, ii. 613 ; 

tomb, iii. 249 ; 362 [vi. 130 

Ma’sdm Bhakhari, i. 212, v. 431-6, 463, 
Ma’sdm Kbkn Farankhddi, v. 417, 419, 
420-1, 426, vi. 72 

Ma’sdm Khkn Kdbuli ('Asf Ma’sdm), v. 
409, 413, 416-6, 418, 421, 427-9, 
vi. 66, 71-3, 76-9, 132 
Mathurd, Uinples at, iv. 447, vii. 184 
Mauddd, Prince and Sultdn, i. 221, ii. 
1.36, 144, 266, 273, 482, iv. 137, 199, 
200, V. 160 

Mauland Muhemmad, i. 236 
Mawds, i. 286, ii. 366, 362, 366, 368, 
376, 379, iii. 138 

Mods, i. 16, 24, 128-9, 430, 460, 619 
Medini Rdo, iv. 276 
Mers, i. 623 

Meteor, fall of a large one, vi. 378 
Mewdttis, iii. 103, iv. 60-1, 66-7, 76, 
263, 273, vii. 607, 613 
Mhcrs, ii. 228 

Midn Bhdd or Bhddh, the minister, iv. 
461, 454; imprisoned and murdered, 
V. 13, 26 
Midoas, V. 244 
Mice, plague of, vi. 407 
Mich, li. 310 

Mliak Deo, ii. 327 , , 100 

Mines, osed in sieges, iii. 424, v. 138, 
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MfnS tribe, iii. 272 

Mints, six established by Akbar, yi. 57 
Mir ’Ali Sher, iy. 527 
Mir Beg Kkksh&l, vi. 66, 68, 71 
Mir Ja'far, yiii. 328-9. See Muhammad 
Ja’far 

M(r Jumla. See Mu’azzam Ehkn 
Mir Jumla, fayourite of FaiTultb , Siyar, 
yii. 443-5, 449 ; h^s great power, and 
intrigues, 447, 571 ; sent as tubaddr 
to l^tna, 449; retires from Patna, 
459; troubles at Dchll, 4G0; sent to 
the Panj&b, 460; made chief judge, 
486 

Mir Jumla Tarkh&n, viii. 49 
Mir Khsim. See Muhammad Kksim 
Mir Madan, viii. 427 
Mir MannQ. See Mu’inu-l Mulk 
Mir Muhammad Kh&n. See Khkn-i 
Kal&n 


Miran, viii. 172, 214, 427-9 
Mfrat, taken by TimOr, iii. 450, 506 
Mirza Haidar, Mirza J&ni Beg, etc. See 
Haidar, Jknf Beg, etc. 

Mirza Husain, Nizam Sh&h, vi. 235 
Mirza Kbkn, Kh&n-kh&nkn, v. 265 ; 
protected by Akbar, 269, 363; in 
command in Gujarkt, 364, 434, 442 ; 
made Kh&n<khiSin&n, 437; receives 
JaunpOr, 458; made prime minister, 
458 ; made governor oi Multkn, 459 ;* 
hU conquest of Sind, i. 247, 285, 
297, v. 469, 461, 463, 46fr; on service 
in the Dakhin, 467, vi. 91-2, 101, 
105, 110, 132, 146, 240-1; pre- 
ceptor of Jahkngir, 318; under- 
takes to subdue Xizhm-sh&his, 318; 
in disgrace, 323, 332 ; again em- 
ployed, 334 ; joins in rebellion of Sh&h 
Jahhn, 385; surrenders to Mahkbat 
Kh&n, 388; a prisoner, 412, 418; 
death, 43A 

Mirza Muhammad B&kl, etc. See Mu- 
hammad Bkki, etc. 

Mirzas. the, v. 189, 315, 325, 330-1, 
348, 352; vi. 9, 16, 122, 203 
Miwhttis, iii. 103. See Mewattis 
Miy&n Saiyid ‘Ali, i. 278 
Mohan Lul, viii. 427 
Moka Biskya, i. 164, 177, 180, 187 
Mondihs, | .. 

Wundths, j 

Money, of Bengal, ii. 308 ; copper, of 
Munammad Tughlik, iii. 240 ; hoard- 
ing, 584 

Mountains, description of, i. 44 
Mii'uwiya, the Khallf, i. 117, 416, 422 
Mu’awiya II., Khallf, i. 425 
Mu'azzam (1‘rince Shkh ‘Alam), dis- 
obedient to his father, yii. 185; im- 


prisoned, 190, 327 ; released, 191, 358; 
bis parentage and character, 195; 
wLhaddr of the Dakhin, 271, 282; 
sent against the Bknk, 299 ; supports 
bis father against Prince Akbar, 301-2; 
campaign in Kokan, 311, 314; cam- 
paign against Eutbu-l Mulk, 315; 
takes Haidar&bhd, 320 ; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326 ; in disgrace, 323 ; re- 
ceives title ** Bah&dur Shkh,'* 358 ; 
claims the throne, 391, 547; greatly 
assisted by Mun’im Kh&n, 392, 648 ; 
obtains Dehli and Agra, 393, 549 ; 

S roposes division of kin^om, 396, 542 ; 
cfeats A'zam Shkh, 397, 542 Se* 
Bahhdur ShAh 

Mu’azzam Khkn TMir Jumla), minister 
of Kutbu-1 Mulk, vii. 108 ; becomes 
an Imperialist, 108-9 ; waits on 
Prince Aurangzcb, 117; receives title 
Mu'azzam KhAu,’' 119 ; sent against 
BijApOr, 119, 124; disagreement with 
AurAngzeb, 130; campaign against 
AsAm, 144,264; con6ned by Aurangzcb, 
179, 217 ; received by Aurangzeb, 232 ; 
defeats Sh&h ShujA’, 233 ; campaigu 
against ShuJA', 249 ; death, 269 
Mubhrak, jAra, i. 230 
MubArak NAgorf, Shaikh, v. 493, 511, 
616, 531, VI. i. 

MubArak ShAh ascends the throne, iv. 53; 
6ghts against JaunpOr, 63; mur- 
dered, 79 

MubArak ShAh, SultAn of JaunpAr, iv. 
38 

MubAriz KhAn, iv. 496, vi. 179. See 
'Adali 

MubAriz KhAn, governor of the Dakhin, 
vii. 525, viii. 44 ; slain, 45 
Mughals, inroads of, ii. 283, 303 ; take 
LAhore, 340; at Uch and MultAii, 
344, 346, 350. 358, 363-4, 378, 380; 
send ambassadors to NAsiru-d din, 
381-2 ; punishments, 386 ; con- 
quests, 387 ; winter in India, 390 ; 
retreat from MultAn, 391-5 ; inva- 
sions under various loaders, 70, 72-4, 
95, 102, 109, 112-3,122,147, 162, 165, 
defeated by *AlAu-d din, 42, 47, 70, 
72-3; prisoners taken into service, 48, 
74 ; attack Dehlf, 166, 189 ; precautions 
against, 191; prisoners, 197 ; battles 
with, 198, 234 ; favoured by Muham- 
mad Tughlik, 251, 264; attack royal 
army, 266-276; ravages of, 303, v. 
485; invasion in Kai-KubAd’s time, 
iii. 525, 527 ; described, 528 ; inva- 
sions, 547 ; oppose accession of Flroz, 
vi. 222 ; defeated by Firoz, iii. 278, 
iv. 9, 14, vi. 223; taaen into service by 
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Firoz, iii. 267 ; inroadii stopped, 266 ; 
inroads after death of Flroz, 3L7 
Mu}^hal helmet, i. 632 
Mughisu-d din, Sult&n, iii, 137 
Mughfila, W. 646 

Muhallab, son of Safirh, i. 116, vi. 664 
Muhammad 'A'dil. Sie ’Adali 
Muhammad ’Ali, Naw&b, viii. 392 
Muhammad Amin Khhn, Ttimbdu-d 
daula,8onof Mir Jumla,vii. 108-9, 180, 
391, 394, 637; in command against 
the Sikhs, 423 ; supports Farrukh 
Siyar, 437 ; receives title of Ftirohdu-d 
daula, 442; services, 449, 457, 459, 
460; in disgrace, 473 ; conduct at 
deposition of Farrukh Siyar. 477 ; 
confirmed in office by Rarm-d Darajat, 
480 ; Quarrels with the Saiyids, 497 ; 
plots ^e death of Husain ’All, 502- 
506, 572; u»(i 2 /r 507-8, 614 ; death, 61 7 
Muhammad Bakhtiyhr Khilji, ii. 232, 
300, 305 

Muhammad Hiki Tarkhan, Mirza, i. 270, 
276, 278, 282, 284, 294, 324-6, v. 315, 
337 

Muhammad Ghori, youth of, ii. 292 ; on 
throne of Ghazni, 293 ; defeated at 
Nahrwkla, 200, 294 ; overthrows 
Ghaznivides at Lkhore, 281, 294, vi. 
198 ; invasion’ of Hindustfin, ii. 212, 
226, vi. 198; defeated by Kola Pi- 
thaurk, ii. 295 ; defeats and kills Pi- 
thaurk, 200, 296 ; further conquests 
in Hindu.stkn, 227-8, 297, vi. 198; 
succeeds to the throne, ii. 297, iii. 37 ; 
takes Benares, ii. 251 ; wars with the 
Gakkhurs or Kokhars, 232, v. 163; 
death, ii. 235, 297, 393 ; his slaves, 
iv. 145 ; his coins, ii. 483 
IMuhamraad Hakim, Mirza, brother of 
Akbnr, V. 249, 281, 283, 286, 293, 310 ; 
incited to attac*k India, 312; retreats, 
313, 393 ; makes another attempt upon 
India, 421 ; retreats, 423 ; seeks for- 
giveness, 424-5, 440, 447-8; death, 449 
Muhammad Husain, Mirza, v. 315, 330-1, 
343-4, 351-2, 360, 365, 367, vi. 122-3, 
125 ; death, 368 

Muhammad Ibrkhim raised to the throne, 
vii. 509, 515 

Muhamm.ad Jaunk (Sultan Muhammad 
Tugldik). iii. 224 ; refuses allegiance 
to KhusrO, 224, 605 ; escapes from 
Khusru, 224, 607 ; created Ulugh 
Khkn. 230 ; marches against Arangal, 
231 ; defection in his army, 232; re- 
treats, 232; takes Bidr and Arangal, 
233 ; conspires against his father, 609- 
10 ; causes his death, 610. Sc$ Mu- 
hammad Tughlik 


Muhammad Eksim, i. 428, 432, 434, 437 ; 
sent to Sind, 119, 167; conquests, 

1 19 ; takes Debal, 120, 167 ; at l)irdn, 
157, 163 ; defeau Dkhir, 122, 170; 
marches to and takes Brahman kbkd, 
123, 174, 180 ; at Alor, 192 ; at 
Multkn, 123,203; sends to Kanauj, 
207 ; goes to Udhkfar, 210 ; sent in a 
cow’s hide to Baghdkd, 124, 210, 437 
Muhammad Kksim (Mir Kksim), viii. 
330 

Muhammad Kksim Khkn, v. 454, 458, 
462 

Muhammad Khkn Bangash, vii. 611, viii. 

46, 48, 49, 54, 201, 342 
Muhammad Klikn Gauria, defeated and 
killed, iv. 507, v. 245 
Muhammad Khkn, Prince, son of Firoz, 
iv. 15; nttack.s Khkn-Jahkn, 15; 
made king, 16 ; flics, 17, 19; rc-a-scends 
the throne, 21 ; defeated, 21-3, vi. 186 ; 
recovere throne, v. 24 ; dies, 27 
Muhammad Khkn Shaibkni, i. 304 
Muhammad Kuli Khkn, viii. 172 
Muhammad Langkh Sultkn, i. 314 
Muhammad Makhkl, son of Mahmdd, 
made king, iv. 137 ; character, ii. 191, 
509; blinded, 271; reign, 256, 270, 
482, iv. 192, 198 

Muhammad Ma’skm, i. 212. See Masdm 
Bhakhari 

Muhammad MuzafFar, Sultkn of Gujarkt, 
iv. 259 

Muhammad Skdik Khkn. See Miran. 
Muhammad Skdik Khkn in Sind,i. 244-7 
Muhammad Sklih Tarkhkn, i.lOO-l 
I Muhammad Skm. Muhammad GhorL 
Muhammad Shkh, Emperor, raised to t)ie 
throne, vii, 485 ; chafes under the 
control of the Saijlds, 488; arrange- 
ments of the ministers, 500 ; delivered 
from the Saiyids, 605 ; victory over 
Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, 610, 613; returin 
to capital, 516 ; guided by his mistress, 
623 ; character, viii. 42 ; incites oppo- 
sition to Asaf Jkh, 42 ; kills Saiyid 
Miran, 48; his neglect, 63, 60, *73, 
104; dissensions among his nobles, 60 ; 
marches against Nkdir Shkh, 60, 74; 
his meeting with Nkdir Shkh, 62, 
63, 81, 85-6; returns to Dchlf with 
Nkdir, 64, 87 ; presents madetoEkdir, 
89; treaty with Nkdir, 91 ; prohibits 
writing of history, 21 ; his poverty, 
105 ; paralysed, 1*06 : state of country 
after Nkdirs retirement, 105; jealous 
of h 8 son, 105-6; death, 111 
Muhammad Shkh, Bkhmani, vi. 229 
Muhammad Shkh, son of Daryk Khkn 
Lodi, y. 106 
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Mahamnad 8h&h, Xing of Jauopiir, t. 
31 i death; 84 

Muhammad Sbhb, Sult&o, becomea king, 
iy. 80 ; death, 86 
Muhammad Shir&n Xhilii, ii. 314 
Muhammad Sul tho, son of Aurangzeb, yii. 

110, 112, 114, 116; marries Princess 
of Oolkonds, 119; ISO, 1-86,221,226, 
228, 233, 237 ; campaign against 
Shujh', 249 ; deserts, 249 ; returns and 
is confined, 261, 263 

Muhammad Sulthn,** theMartyr Prince,** 
son of Balban, iii. 110; death of, 38, 
122 

Muhammad Sultfin of Bih&r, ▼. 22, 26, 37 
MuhamToad Sulthn, title assumed by 
Bihfir Khtin, iv. 326 

Muhammad Sult&n, Mirza, v. 179, 201, 
204 -6, 220, 316, vi. 9, 17, 123-4 
Muhammad S6il, ii. 286 
Muliammad Tughlik, Sult&n, succeeds to 
the throne, iii. 236, 611 ; his character 
and accomplishments, 236, 680, 688, 
611 ; kills his brother, 613; his grand 
projects, 237 ; state of his kingdom, 
237 ; depopulates Debli, 213,619; in- 
creases taxes, 238,v.485 ; copper money, 

111. 240; defeats Tarmsharin Khan, 
T. 485 ; revolts against him, iii. 242, 
247,264,614 ; courts Khalifa of Egypt, 
249, 567 ; corruption of his officials, 
260 ; his severity, 238, 261 et 

611, vi. 184; takes Nagarkot, 670; 
disaster in the Himalayas, 241, 617 ; in 
Ma’bar, 243, 618 ; death, i. 226, iii. 
266 ; anecdotes of, vii, 136 
Muhammad Zhhid (Mirza), i. 246 
Muhammad Zam&n Mirza, y. 179, 199, 
20 1 , 202, vi. 9, 1 3 ; drowned at Chaunsfi, 
Y. 203 

Muhibb *AU Ehhn, i. 240, y. 338, vi. 
74, 76 

Muhiu-l^illat, raised to the throne, viii. 

243, 268 ; deposed, 278 
Mubkam Singh, yii. 464, 606-6, 611-3, 
620 

Muhtaaib, iii. 679 

Mu'lnu-1-Mulk, vlii. 108; in command 
of army, 110; cedes tenitory to 
Ahmad Abdfilf, 116, 122, 166; makes 
terms with Ahmad, 167 ; bis widow, 
240 

Mu'izziya Sultftns, ii. 298 
Mu'izzu-d din Bahrhm Shhb, ii. 337 
Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kub&d. Sit Kai- 
Kub&d 

Mu'izzu-d dfn, Prince, vii. 392-3* Sa 
Jabhndhr Shkh 

MujhhidKbhn in Sind, i. 240; besieges 
Thatta, 241 


Muj&bid Kbfin (AurangzeVs reign), vii. 
301-3 

Mukarrab Khhn (Mahmfid Shhbi), ir. 
28, 80, 33 

Mukanab Khfin(Jabfiingfrl),Yi. 817, 320, 
330, 337, 362, 423, yii. 12 
Mukarrab Khhn, Ehhn-Zam&n, Path 
Jang (Shaikh Niz&m Haidar&bhdl), 
Yii. 337, 342 

Mukhthru-d daula, viii. 42;) 
Muktadir-bi-llfih, Khallf, i. 462 
Mul&hida, ii. 441, 672 
Mul&hid alamaut, ii. 290, 674 
Mulla Ahmad Bij&pfirl, Yii. 266 
Mulla Muhammad Lhri, vi. 390, 408, 
412,414-6 

Multan taken by Arabs, i. 123, 203 ; 
taken by Chach, 143 ; by Mabmfid, 
216, ii. 30, 248, 441, iii. 64; seized 
by*Aibak Bak, ii. 233; deliyered 
from the Karmatians, 293 ; be- 
sieged by Mughals, 391 ; extent of, 
440 ; rebellions at, iii. 242, 244 ; be- 
sie^d by rebels, iv. 70 ; troubles in, 
73 ; disturbed by the Langkhs, 86 ; 
taken by Plr Muhammad, i. 229, iii. 
417, 486 ; falls to Langhhs, i. 230, iv. 
306; under Sher Shhh,iY..398-9; taken 
by Shhh Husain, i. 314>6 ; Kings of, 
iv. 306, Y. 469, 472; siege of, 472; 
annexed to Empire, 476 
Multhn, Idol of, i. 11, 23, 27, 36, 82, 
206, 469 

MOmal and Mendra, i. 346 
Mumihz Mahal, vii. 27 
Mumthzu-l Mulk. See Sarbuland Ehhn 
Mundhhirs, iii. 246, y. 40 
Mun'im Khhn (Akbar's Kh&n-khkn&o) 
prepares to desert Humhydn, y. 210 ; 
services to HumhyOn, 212, 214, 231, 
234, 236, 249; called from Khbul by 
Akbar, 267 ; made Ehfin-kbhnfin 
and minister, 267-8 ; share in murder 
of Atka Khhn, 277, vi. 26; goes to 
Khbul,Y. 278, 280; governor of Khbul, 
282; services, 297, 299, 313, 316; 
governor of JaunpOr, iv. 610, v. 839, 
vi. 35; on service in Bengal, v. 371 ; 
sent against Dhfid, 372, vi. 39 ; 
besieges Patna, v. 381, vi. 44; gover- 
nor of Bengal, T. 380, fi. 47, 49, 63 ; 
takes Garbf and Tfinda, v. 881, vi. 44 ; 
pursues and defeats Dhdd, iv. 612, v. 
384, 387 ; makes peace, 888, vi. 47* 
49, 63 ; death, iv. 612, v. 394 
Mun’im Khhn (Khhn-khhnhn of Babb- 
dur Shhb)aaBists BahhdurSh&h to the 
throne, vii. 891, 643, 646, 647 ; ap- 
pointea lossir, 392, 660 ; honours and 
rewards, 400; his reforms, 402 '; tenets 
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and writipgs, 404 ; in battle affainet 
E4ai Bakbsh, 407; ieiritorial ar- 
rangements of the Dakhin, 408; in 
command against the Sikhs, 424; 
death, 425, 455 ; character, 425, 555 
liur&d. Prince, son of Akbar, birth of, 
T. 335 ; sent to K&bul, 424 ; appoin^ 
ments and services, 457, 460, 466, vi. 
91 ; invades the Dskhin, 93, 96, 133 ; 
death from drink, 97, 133, 247 
Miir&d Bakhsh, PrinM, brother of 
Aurangzeb, sent against Balkh, vii. 
70; retires in disgrace, 71; declares 
himself king, 143, 178, 214, 216; 
D&rk Sbukoh sends ah army against 
him, 216; obtains Surat, 216; his 
valour, 222-4 ; ^treatment by Aurang- 
zeb, 227 ; imprisoned, 228 ; at Gw&lior, 
237 ; mock trial of, 131 ; murdered, 
132, 266 

Murkri Pandit, vii. 23, 40 
Murattabs, iii. 625 
Murid Ehkn, Na^&b, i. 350 
Murtazk Khkn (Shaikh Farid), vi. 170-1, 
182, 301 ; death, 374. See Farid. 
Music, various tunes, iv. 449 
Mustafk Rilmf, iv. 268, 284 
Mustansir bi-llah, Khalif, ii. 243 
Mu*tamad-alk-llkh, Khalif, i. 452 
Mu’tamad Khkn, vi. 170 
Mu’taraad Khkn (Jah&ngfri), vi. 280, 
372, 400, viii. 191 
Mu’tasim-bi-llkh, Khalif, i. 448 
Mutilation, prohibited by Jah&ngir, vi. 
285, 503 

Muti-li-Ukh, Kbalif, i. 455 
Miizaffar Husain Mirza, v. 348, 404; 
taken prisoner, 408, 410 ; released, 
411 

Mnzaffar Jang NaTrkb, viii. 391 
Muzaffar Kh&h (Akbar's reign), v. 265, 
299, 313, 323, 332; governor of Mklwft, 
vi. 42 ;.made toorir, v. 370, vi. 43 ; sent 
to besiege Bohtks, v. 380, vi. 46 ; in 
disgrace, 46, 47 ; services agunst the 
Afghkna in Bihkr, 47, 57 ; in chaige 
of mint at Lahore, 57 ; sent on service 
in Bengal, v. 398 ; governor of Bengal, 
410, 412; harsh nile,414 ; killed, 416 
Ifozaffar ^kn (Shkh - Jahkn's rei^), 
kills Kbkn-JahInLodi, vii. 21 ; created 
Khkn-Jahkn, 22 

Mnaaffar Kh4n Onjar&ti, v. 342, 353; 
revolt^ 480-1 ; takes Baroda and 
Broach, 438 ; defeated, 433-7 ; Sight, 
437-40 ; in arma again, 433 ; killed, 
465 

Muaffar Shih Habehi of Bengal, iv. 261 
KabOmiya tribes 1. 292 


Nkdir Shkb of Portia, tends embassy to 
India, viii. 76, 126; invades India, 
60, 74, 126; caoses of the invasion, 

60, 76, 126; march opposed by the 
Afgh&ns, 78 ; defeats N&sir Kh&n, 77 
joined by Nksir Khkn, 60; crosses the 
Indus, 80 ; defeats Indian array, 60, 
80, 8i ; takes ransom from Lkhore, 
60,80; takes Burbknu-l Mulk prisoner, 

61, 84; makes Burhanu-1 Mulk his 
representative, 63; his retinue, 233 ; 
intecvieirs with Muhammad Shkh, 22, 

62, 85, 86; enters Dehli, 64, 86; 
attack upon the Persians, 64, 88; 
orders massacre, 23, 64, 88; his plun- 
der, 64, 88, 233 **^.6, 347; marries 
his eon to an Inaian princess, 90; 
takes ransom from DehU, 90, 346, 347 ; 
treaty with Muhammad Shkh, 91 ; his 
return home, 24, 65, 93 ; annexes part 
of the Panjkb, 95 ; letter to Zakariya 
Khkn Nfczim of L&hore, 96; treat- 
ment of Khttdk-ykr Khfim of Amnrkot, 
97; farther embassy to india, 132 

Nsgnrkot, taken bv Mahmdd, ii. 34, 
444; by Firoz, lii. 317, iv. 12, vi. 
227 ; by Muhammad Tughlik, iit. 570 ; 
by Timor, 465, 515 ; siege of in Akbar's 
feign, V. 856, 507 ; Its name changed, 
vi. 227; hooka at, 227 
Nkbid Begam, v. 337 
NahmrOi tribe, i. 286 
Kahrwiklk, ii. 162 ; taken 228 
Najaf Khkn, viu. 227, 297. 366^ 410 
Najib Khkn BAhiUa, Najibn-d danla, 
viii. 137-9. 146, 148; quai4els with 
phkzOi d din, 168-9; invites Ahmad 
ShAh AbdkU, 168, 268 ; eontests with 
Mahrattas. 169, 242, 266, 268, 363-4 : 
relieved, 170, 243, 270; joins Ahmad 
Abdkll, 170, 270, 898 ; appointed 
Mkskif 171, 265; services to Ahmad 
Sbkh, 266, 276, 279 
Nanda, Jim, i. 233 

Nanda bia Babtniya, Jim, i. 273, ^5, 
276 

Nanda RIja, ii. 463-4, 467 
Naphtha, use of, vi. 456 
Nar Singh Bundola, murderer of Abd-1 
Fail, vi. 3, 107, 108, 113, 114, 154, 
160,288,316,442; vii. 6 
NIrlfn Rfto, Pesbwl, viii. 291-2 
Nardajan P4I, ii. 12, 403, 461 
Nl-shudanl, vii. 5 

Nasibin, capture of by scorpions, v. 550 
NIsir Jang succeeds Nixlmu-1 Mulk, 
viii. 113; defeats Mahrattas, 66-7; 
resigns goTemment, 69 
Nitir Khin defeated by Nkdir 8hlb, 
viii. 77-6 : agent of Ahmad Abdlll, 115 

33 
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Kadif KKto (Kh&n-daiirin), ni. S6, 
38^41 

Nloni-d dfe, title, iii. 825 
Ntuira-d din. Sm Sabnktigin 
N&rini'd din Kubdohi, i. 131; ii. 201, 
240>1, 301-2, 323-6, 396, 484, 564, 
663 ; iT. 146 

KUfm-d din Malimdd Salt4n, ii 241, 
845, 365, iii 38, 98,592 
Niim-d din. 8e$ Mnliammad Shkh, 
Priooe 

N4sini-d din, son of Balban, killed by 
Hnlkkd Kkkn, iii. 38, 122 
Nliirn-d d(n (Bogbrk Kbkn), Saltkn 
of Bengal, iii. Ill, 120-4, 129, 234, 
524, 595-7 

Nftsini-d din .ifnbammad Sh&h, of 
Gnjarkt, ii. 39 

Nksirn-d din Nnsrat Sh&b, iv. 31-3 
Nksini-d din Sult&n of M&ndO, li, 
349, 360 

Ntunru-l Hulk, li. 21. Ste Pir Mu- 
hammad 

Nathujf, TU. 27G-7, 281-2 
Nausbfrwkn, i. 407, .ii. 162, 184 
Natal fights in 8ind,i. 241, 246, 248, 277 
Naw&b Bah&dur. See Jkwed Khkn 


Nawkb Kudiiya. See Udham Bki 
Nawksk 8hkh, ii. 32, 413, 461 ; iii. 65 ; 
it. 172 

Nbsir Manadr 'All, tiii. 244, 246 
Nokd Biyar, Prince, tii. 308, 482-9, 609 
New ^min (or Foreign Amirs), if. 16, 
18, 20 

New Musutmkns, iii 75, 127, 148, 164, 
172, 178-9, 205 

NiUia, if. 428, 431, 487, 492, 498, 
496, f, 48E 

Nidnr Bhim, ii 88, 427, 461 
NigOdbrf Mugbals, iii. 48 
Nimros, Kii^, i. 189, 407 
Niskm ’All Khkn takes Pdna, fiii. 286 
Nii4m Sbkhi Kings, fi. 285 
Niskm Bhkkis, fi. 70, 87, 91, 131, 144, 
319, 343, 879, 412, 415-6, 433; fii 
11; king mnidered by Path Kkin, 
27; raise a child to the throne, 61 : 
eavran againsi 51 ; child taken anu 
eonilned, 61 ; territories absorbed, 256 
Niskmn-d din Ahmad, his eerficee, f. 
178 ; at Kkbnl, 424 , in Gtyar&t, 428- 
447; teoalled, 447, 458; against Af- 
ghlM, 462-533; death, fi. 130 
Nislmn>d din Anliya, iii. 554, 7 
Niskmn-d din II., J&m, i. 227, 233 
Nislmn-d din minister of Kai-Kubk^ 
dcsigne npoo the throne, iii 125; his 
muraert, 137; poiu>ned, 132 


Niskmn-l Mnlk, 'Assf Jkh, Chin Kslioh 
Khtm, cieated Niskmu-l Hulk, fii 
442; authority in the Dakhin, 446; 
controls the Ifahrattas, 450-1, 466 ; 
gofemor of Murhdkbhd, 460; re- 
mofed. 469, 473 : joins th^ Saiyids, 
479; Hibaddr of Patna, 480; made 
iitbaddr of M&lwk, 488; differences 
with Husain ’All, 489 ; obtains Asir, 
Burbknpdr, etc., 4M-1 ; defeats 
armies of Huuin ’All, 496-7; ap- 
pointed teaclr,'5l7; bis difllculties, 
M8, 524; departs for the Dakhin, 
522-5 ; ministerial plans, 624 ; drif es 
back Mahrattas. 625 ; crushes Mu- 
bkris Khkn, 525 ; receifcs title 
** Asaf J kh,” 45, 627 ; his administration 
in the Dakhin, 630; disagrees with 
his father, 554; retires from court, 
fill. 44 ; gorernor of the Dakhin, 46 ; 
removed from Mklwa,.67; his crafty 
conduct in Nkdir’s infasion, 60-2, 74, 
79; becomes am(ru-l-umard^ 82, 84; 
with Kddir 8hkh, 63, 84, 86, 234; 
induces Burh&nud Hulk to take poison, 
64, 421 ; returns to the Dakhin, 68; 
quarrels with his son, .69 
Ni;i^mn-l Mulk Nksir Jang, fiii. 391 
Niskmu-l Hulk TOsi, ii. 486, 488 
Nizkmu-1 Mulkis. ^ Nfsam Shkhls 
Nizkiians, i. 129 

Nobles, grades of, iii. 676 ; allowances, 
577 

Ndnfs, ii. 311 

NOr Jahkn, her parentage, fi. 397 ; her 
husband, Sher-Afgan, killed, 402; 
married by Jahkngir, 403, 404 ; gains 
the lofe of Jahkngir, 398; ^ed 
<*Ndr Mahal” end **N6r Jah&n,” 
398, 406 ; her great power and in- 
fluence, 398, 406, 461 ; coins in her 
name, 398, 406 ; shoots a tiger, 366 ; 
controls Jahkngfr in his drinking, 881 ; 
endeafonrs to rescue Jahkngir, 424 ; 
effects the escape of Jahkn^r, 429 ; 
her proceedings on death of Jahkngir, 

I 436 ; fisf ours Shahriykr, fii'. 6 ; death, 

I 69; her tomb, fi. 311 
I Nnsrat Jang, title of Shkh Jahkn’a 
Khin-daurkn, fii. 60 
Nnsrat Jang. See Zd-l flkkr Khkn 
Nnsrat Khkn, general of ’AMn-d din, 
iii. 167. 163, 164 

Nnsrat Khkn, son of Fifos, if* 31. 8m 
Nftsim-d din Niiarat Bhkh 
Nnsrat Khokar, iii. 415, 485 
Nusrat Shkh, of Bengal, if. 260 
Nuwul Rki, Kkyath, fiii. 350 
Nuwnl Singh Jkt, fiii 226-7, 366 
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Obflluki, mored bj SulUn Firog, iiL 
360 ; euunmed by Timdr, 363 
Ogtai* Mughal, ii. 389-90 , 569 
Ordeiit, i. 329, iii. 146 
Orina, ▼. 299; leisad br Stdaimhii 
Xirhni, ri. 36; oOnaayrea bj Akbar, 
T. 466 ; r«8tor^ to KatlO, ti. 79; re- 
covered, 86, 88; sammary of hiitory, 
88 ; made over to Mahrattaa, viiL 129 
Osteomancy, L 331 

Padrve, at Akbar’i Court, vi. 60, 86 
Pabari Jid, v. 460 
Pkl dynaaty, ii. 12, 403, 426 
Pkndavas, i. 64, 106, vi. 636 
Pkodya Kings, iii. 32, 49, 63, 88, 91 
Phnipat, battles at, iv. 261, v. 28, 63, 
252, vi. 296, viii. 146, 171, 401 
Pkp R&i, vii. 410 
Parama Deo, ii. 474 
Paras Deo Dalvi, iii. 88 
Farenda, siege, viL 22, 43 ; surrendered, 
263 

Pari, Amir, ii. 268 
Parker, General, viii. 306 
Parm&r, R&l of K&linjar, ii. 2.^1 
Phrsl language, iii. 666, 662 
Partkb RM, v. 86 
Parwkris, iii. 211, 218, 221 
Parwcf, Prince, vi, 301, 381; sent to 
Dakhin, 321, 323; sent against 8hkh 
Jahhn, 386, 893, 408 ; defeats him, 393^ 
413, 416; in Bihfcr, 417; marches to 
Dakhin, 896; doings in the Dakhin, 
412,418 ; death, 429, 432 
P&shlbs, iu. 76, 166, 174 
Pat&ns, vi. 668 

Patna, foundation of fort, iv. 477 ; cam- 
paign against, v. 872 ; taken by Akbar, 
IV. 612, V. 379 ; outbreak at, vL 321 
Patwkrl, viii. 316 

Peacock throne, construction of, vii. 46 
carried off by N&dir Shkh, vilL 89 
Pehlvi language, i. 133 
Persian Kin^ Ancient, conneiion iriih 
India, vi. 648 

Peshrau Khhn (Asad Beg), v. 413. 420, 
vi. 136, 160 

Pestilences, v. 384, 396, vi. 346, 367, 
406, 406, vii. 328, 837, 666 
Petroleum, vL 466 

Pilgrimage, Akbaris provision for, v. 391 ; 
opinion about, 619 ; passes for ships, 

PQgrim tax, abolished, vi. 29, viii. 38 
Pllui \ (Mahrmtta), vii. 628, viii. 61, 
PllAl j 262, 282, 400 
Pin&a,L379 

Pir Muhammad of Balkh, v. 227, 230-1 
Ptr Muhammad, Priaee, a grandson of 


Tlmdr, iiL 898; ikkss Ueh, L 229 , 
iiL 399, 480, iv. 83; at Bhatti, L 229 ; 
MnlUa, iiL 417, 486 ; at Delhi, 440 ; 
services, 467, 5il,|NMs. 

Pir Muhammad 8srwkni,.T. 260,264, 267, 
264, 271, 276, vi. 21 
Pir Beshimhi, v. 460 
Pithaura, Rki, ii. 200, 213, 296-6, 898, 
418, 422, vL 198 
PitthO, i. 216 

Plassy, battle of, viii. 829, 426 
Polyudsy, viiL 202 

Portuguiio, V. 847 ; vi. 18, 340, 406 ; 

viL 844, 861 j viii. 127. 386 
Poet, for newa, lii. 203 ; lor letters, 681, 
687, iv. 418 
Prester John, L 498 

Prisoueiu of war, not to bo slavea, vi. 26 
Provisions, prices, iii. 192, 683, iv. 476 
Pdlhd Turk-bac^ iv. 68, 78, 74 ; death, 
79 

POna, taken from Sivaji, vii. 262; re- 
oovered by Sivaji, 269 ; retaken, 272 ; 
taken by ifiskm *Ali, viii. 286 
P&r Jaipld, lii. 47, 60, 427, 461, 461, 
PnrO JaioM, / 463 

POran Mai, of Raiaih, iv. 892, 897, 899; 

moaancre of him and hit followem, 402 
Pyramida of heads. 8m Heads 
RiiiA'n-d Darajht, soosmion and reign, 
vii, 478-9 


Bafl'n-d Dnnla, aooeasion and reign, vii. 
482 

Ball* 6-ahShfcn, Prince, vii. 424,431,660 ; 

defeat and death, 431 ; hissQpa.667 
Raghnji Bhonsla, viii. 369-70 
Raghdnhth R&o, viii. 142, 109, 266, 273, 
283, 286-292, 294-6, 364 
Rfthd6ri, vii. 467, 631 
Rahma, Rnbma, L 361. Sm Rnhmi 
Rhibal, V. 169 
RU Bhkra, i. 268 
'RAi Dan, JAm, L 230 
RAi Har Chandar, of Kananj, i. 208 
RAi Karan, iiL 661 

RAf RayAn, of Deogir, iii. 79, 87. 200, 651 
RAi RayAn (HaraAa RAI), vi. 107-8, 
161, 160, 287 

RAi RayAn (Bondar DAs), vi. 339 
RAi SAhaal, sneoeeda Siharas, i. 139, 292 
RAI 8Al Khokar, v. 163 
RAi Singh RAja, v. 266, 336-6, 341, 
460, 464, 402, 467. vL 63, 91, 107 
Raisin, siege and capture of, iv. 397 
KAj, ton of Chandar, at BrahsaanAbAd, 
L 164 


RIjaa, lista of, viii. 207*8 
Riuah, Sipah-sAlAr, ii. 644, iii. 271, 273 
RAigi^ taken and retaken, viL 348 
RljpdlB, viii. 226 
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Btoiy chamberlain of Bftbaal, i. 139 
R&m Chand, Biijaof Chauihgarh, t. 688, 
Ti. 118 

B&m D&fl Kachbw6]ia, B6ja, t. 869, tl 
^ 70 , 172 , ... . 

B&m Deo, BW of Deoglr, m. 77, 79, 
160, 200, 661 ; made Bhi-ihy&n, m. 
79,87,200; death, 203 
Btm Rtja, fii. 306, 344, 346, 361, M4. 
366 

B&m Singh, Kunvar, Tii. 263, 276, 279, 
281 

Bamal, i. 164-6, 177 

Ban Mai Sodha, L 218, 220 

B4n6i of ITdipdr, family of, tI. 336; 

wars against them, 336 
B4n&, defeated hy Bahlol Lodi, t, ^ 
B&nh Sanka, attacked hy Sult&n Ihrk- 
him,?. 16; battle, 19 ; prepares to resiit 
Bkbar, 36 ; defeated by Bkbar, ir. 261, 
264, 266, 268, 276 

B6nk Udi Singh, shelton Bfcs Bah&dnr, 
▼. 276 ; loses the fortress of Chitor, 
324 

Bknk Kikk, Akhar’s wars against, ▼. 

397-8, 400-1, 410, yi 42, 68, 98, IfO 
B&nft Amar Singh, JahAnglr's wars 
against, Ti. 317, 389 

B&nk (R4j Singh f) surrenders Chitor 
to Aurangseb, Tii. 108; sends son as 
hostage, 104 ; war against, 188 ; makM 
submissioD, 189; compounds for the 
/isya, 298 ; renewed war, 299 
Bknk ^haa D6s, i, 297 
Bknk K6mba Wairsi, i. 292 
B4nk Mai Bhatti, iii. 272 
Bknk Megrtj, i. 297 
Banbal, ii. 416 

Bandai^ (BijkpdrQ, rii. 26, 63, 68-60 
Banjit Singh, Jat, Tiii. 226-7, 362, 366-7, 
370 

Banjit Singh, of Lkhore, Tiii. 863 
Bantambhor, taken by *Alku-d din, m. 
74,471, 174, 179, 649; surrendered 
to Akbar, t. 176, 260, 332 
Bksal, King, i. 110, 147, 167, 168 
Batan Sen, Bkja, iii. 463, 614 
Batan Singh Jkt, Tiii. 226, 366 
Batbil, ii. 417 
Bkthori, i. 292-6 
Bati, Ti. 343 
B&wal, title, vi. 336 
Kaw.wkl, King, i. 110 ... 

Baziya, Sultkn, ii. 331-2, 48.4, ui. 37, 
692 

Religious disturbances, Tii. 464, 492 
^nt-free tenures, t. 486, 621, 626, tI. 

286-7 ^ ... 

Berenues under Firos, grants of, *“■ 
'288; letUement, 301; amount, 346, 


in Timor’s time, 397 ; Bkbar’s time, 
ir. 223, 262 ; Sher Shkh's, 313-4 ; 
Akbar*s, t. 186, 388^ 613, Ti. 61; 
dirisions and oOElcers, Tiii. 314 ; totals, 
Tii. 137, 164 

Bhinoceros, hunting of, iii. 476, 621 ; 

iT. 16, 281 
Bihlat, T. 161 

Bifers of India, i. 46, 47-63 
Boads, iT. 417-8 

Rockets, iT. 408, Ti. 333, 469, Tii. 12 
Boh, Afghkns of. It. 306, 388 
Rohillas, iT. 428 

BohiUa wars, riii. 116-8, 169, 213, 268, 
302, pati.f 347, 360, 422 
Roshan Akhtar, Tii. 486 
Bosbankis, t. 461, 466 
Bohtks, account of, t. 300 ; capture of, 
201; garrison, iT. 417; obtained by 
Sher Shkh, 369160 ; siege of, Ti. 46, 66 
Bohtks, New, founded, W. 390, 416, 419 ; 
T. 114 

Royal Westems,^iii. 76, 78 
Buoies, ii. 464, t. 689 
BuWi, kingdom of, i 4, 13, 26, 361 
BOhu-llah Khkh,Tii. 329, 332, 366, 364, 
371, 877 .. 

Rukh, description of, u. 203 
Buknu-d din Ffros, Sultkn, ii. 329, m. 

692, iT. 147 , . . , . 

Buknu-d din Ibrkhfm proclaimed king, 
iii. 166, 16,1 ; blindei 162 
Bdrol Khkn (Humkydn’s), gunner, t. 
138, 189, 191, 197, 199, Ti. 13, 16, 
18; constructs a floating battery, t. 
140; poiaoned, 141 

Rdp-mati, wife of Bks Bahkdur, t. 270 
Bdial,u. 176. 

Rustam Khkn Dakhini, Tii. 221, 223 

Sa’kdat ’All Nawkb, Tiii. 369 
Sa’kdat Khkn, Zfll-1 flkkr Jang, made 
Mhshf, Tiii. 113 ; hia discontent, 120; 
disgraced, 121; joina Safdar Jang, 186 
Skbkts, iii. 82, 146, 166, T. 171. 326 
Sabdaliya caste, i. 76 ... 

Skbir Shkh, rebels in Knmkdn, tui. 46 
Skbkufria caste, i. 16 
Sadkshco Bhko,l prime minister, tui. 
Sadksheo Rko, ) 264; reTiews his army, 
399 ; its numbers, 400; entrenches his 
camp. 401 ; makes proposals of peace, 
,*6.; death, 278, 281. 5ss Bhko 
Skdik Khkn, t. 448, 458, Ti. 67, 66, 69, 
74, 79, 93 

Sadr-i Jahkn,'iii. 678, 690 
Sadru-l Islkm, iii. 678 
8a*da-llah Khkn, ’Allkmi, m 71 ; sent 
to Kandahkr, 88. 96, 99 ; sent against 
Chitor, 103 ; death. 118 
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Sa’dn-lUh Kh&Q, Tiii. 116, 119, 121, 
213, 269 

Safdar Jan^ defeats Mahrattas, yiii. 64 ; 
his serTicea against Ahmad Abdftli, 
106, 108, 110, 112, 174; made 
watir, 113, 174; defeat^ by Rohillas, 
117; leagues with Holkar against 
Rohillas, 118 ; negociates with Ahmad 
Abd&li, 121; commander-in-chief and 
commander of the artillery, 131 ; calls 
in Sdraj Mai J&t, 133, 317 ; murders 
the eunuch J&^d, 133, 317 ; deposed 
from office, 134, 320 ; raises a pretender, 
135, 320; attacks Dehli, t'A ; recovers 
jdgin from Jats, 212; seizes estates of 
K&im Kh&n, 213; raises Ahmad to 
the throne, 174 ; death, 174 
Saffhrians, ii. 284 
Saffron, vi. 304, 376, 417 
S&har i)eo, ii. 542, 649 
S&hasi RM Sh&hi, i. 138, 292 
S&hiba, i. 220 

S&hdji Bhonslah, birth, yii. 265 ; his 
jdgify 256 ; joins *Azam Kh&n, 15; 35, 
37; army sent against, 61; move- 
ments, 56, 68 ; surrenders, 60 
SkhO, son of Sarabhiji, in captivity, 
339, 341, 376; set at liberty, 395; 
origin of hia name, 395 ; mention of, 
408, 450, 466, 499, viii. 258, 264 
Sa’id Naslru-d din MahmOd, Sult&n, ii. 
319 32(i 

Sa’ld Sanjar (Sultfm), ii. 279, 280 
Sa’id Shamsu-d din SuU5n, ii. 801, 
303-4 319 

8aifu-d din ’All Kbhn, vii. 463, 471 
Saifii'd din *Ali SOri takes Ghazni and is 
hanged there, ii. 291 
Saiyid Bukh&rf, v. 453 
Saiyid Kftsim B&rha, v. 459 
Bhkriya csiste, i. 76 
Salhbat Jatig, viii. 318, 32o, 392 
Salkk^’d din I., Jkm, i. 227 
8alhha-d din II., J&m, i. 234-5 
8&Ikr S&hO, ii. 513, 536 
Sklbkhan, Rkja, iv. 461-2, v. 95 
8&lib&han Rkja, vi. 31 
Soldi, Mughal, iii. 165 
Shlih Tarkhko, Mirza, i. 323-4 
Salim-garhj viii. 1 1 
Salim Mirza, Prince. See Jab&ngir 
Salim Shuh, son of Sher Sbkh, regula- 
tions respectingsard/t, rent- free tenures, 
etc., if. 479, v. 486; his treatment 
of the Kikzif, T. 488. See Islkm 
8hhh 

SaUn NMn, ii. 368, 378 
Skmand, ii. 12, 403, 422 
Samanis, i. 68 ; of Brahmankb&d, i. 147 ; 
pthexf in Sind, 168-9 


S&mkni kings, ii. 479 
Samar, Mu^d, iii. 122 
Sambal. See Sidi Sainbal 
Sambhkji, son of Sivaji, vii. 276, 279, 
281, 292; succeeds his fcither, 305 ; 
character, 305, 338, 342 ; attacks 
Buib&upOr, 306 ; shelters Prince 
Akbar, 309, 312; harasses besiegers 
of Golkonda, 328 ; taken prisoner, 
338 ; tortured and killed, 341 
Sambhals, iv. 428-432, 496 
Samejos, i. 245, 286, 298, 309 
Skmid, i. 109 
Skmira (Sumra), iii. 688 
Sammas, i. 187, 191, 215, 217-8, 220, 
266, 271-2, 309, 311, 313, 337, 494 
Samskmu-d daula Khkn-daurkn, vii. 505, 
607 

Samskmu-d daula, Nawkb, commander of 
the artillery, viii. 135, 384 
Samskmu-d daula, amiru-l umard, viii. 50, 
64, 61, 72, 83 ; death, 62, 74, 84 ; 261, 
262 

Skmld kbkd, foumling of, i. 272 
1 SknMlrl of Malabar, iv. 101, vi. 467, viii. 

I 386 

! Sandaliya caste, i. 17, 76 
I Sanjur, J km, i. 231-2 
Saiiiiir, SultuD, iv. 207 
Sankarkji, vii. 466, 500 
Bankarkri Malhkr, vn. 499 
Hankh Leo of Deogir, iii. 55l 
Sannyiisls, fight with Jogis, v. 318 
San.slirit, iii. 563; Muhammadan know- 
b'dge of, v. 570; translations from, 
479, 613, 537, 539, vi. 227, viii. 194, 
205, 207 

Santa, Mahratta, vii. 472, 477, 499 
Santk Ghorpdra, yii. 346, 349, 355, Z5d 
Barkis, iv. 417, vi. Ill 
Sarandib, funelal ceremonies, i. 6 
Skrang Khkn, iii. 398, iv. 29 ; surrend:ri 
MuUkn, iii. 417, iv. 33; fights w’*h 
Khizr Khkn, 3^ ; defeated by Pfr Mo- 
hammad, 33; death, 51; a pretender, 
61-2 

Skrang Ghakkor, iv. 390, 493, v. 114, 
278 

Sarband, son of Akham Lohkiia, i. 148 
Sarbuland Khkn, vii. 460, 469,472, 629, 
630, viii. 340 

Sarbuland Rki, vi. 895-6, 412, 418 
Sar-deshmukhi, vii. 408-9, 465, 467, 
530 ; grant of, viii. 259 
Sarfarkz Khkn, Nawkb, viii. 128-9 
Sarwknls, iv. 321, 389, 416, 46d, 647, v. 
109 

Sarwar, Rki, iv. 22, 26, 60, 62*3 
Sarwaru-l Mulk, kilU Mubkrak Shkh, 
iv. 78-9; plots, 80; kiUed, 83 
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Saaa, ion of Dfthir, i 126 
Smi ind Pinnftn, i. 882- 
Sa'ti tribe, i. 811 
Satbbn, Sing of Kaaanj, i. 147 
m. 186. 294 

Sattbra, lim and oaptue of, Til. 886, 
867 

SawU Mbdbd Rbo, Peahwb, Tiii. 296-7. 
8t$ M&dhd Bbo 

Seocpioni, me of, at Naaftln, t. 660 
“ SeTenera,’* m 672 
Sewakpbl, in 448 

Shbb ’Alam (Prince Wbib Oanbar), tuL 
240, defeated by Gbbiia-d din, 172 ; a 
reftij^ ib.; beiiera Patna and ia 
defeated ib, ; aioenda the throne, ib. ; 
cedea Bengal to Engliab, Tiii. 182; 
atate of hia Empire, 184; deTOtion to 
pleaaore, 186 ; marchea againat Eblin- 
lar, 214; defeated at Bach Pahbrf, 
217; at Bakaar, 183, 217; xnault 
offend to, 243 ; anfferinga frcmOhnlbm 
Ebdir, 246 

Shbh *Alain, rii 818. CSaa Mn'aizam 
(Prince). 

Bfikh Beg J^ghbn, i. 234, 301, 806; 

capture of T^tta, i. 600 : death of, 602 
Shbh Begam, mother of Khmrd, tL 
108 294 

Shbh koaain ArghOn, l 312>23, t. 471) 
472; takea Mnltbc, 474 
Shbh-Jahbn (Princp Khnmiii^ title 

f iTen to him, ti. 362 ; takea Kbngra, 
74; aent to the Dakhin, 376; rebela, 
883, 407 ; takea flight, 387; arriTea in 
OriMa, 390,408 ; deieatednear Benarea, 
894, 418; flight back to Dakhin, tb.; 
unM hj ^alik Ambar, 896 be- 
liegea Barnbnp(ir, n. 895,418; aub- 
mita to hia fkther, 896, 419 ; aupporta 
hia father againat Mahbbat, 397, 444 ; 
takea Akbaraagar, 49; at Dacca, 410; 
hia arrangementa in Bengal and Bihbr, 
410; obtaim Rohtba,-4ll; jonmey 
towi^Thatta, 429, 432, 444, retnma 
to the Dakhin, 483, 446 ; atarta for 
the capital, 437 ; proclaimed king, 438; 
aacenoa the throne, rii. 6, 137, 141, 
Tiii. 19 ; death of hia qneen, rii. 27 ; 
hia children, 27 ; Tiait to Lbhore and 
Kaahmir, 43, 97; goea to Kbbnl, 
72 ; aen(la a candleatick to Mecca, 84 , 
bnilda Sbbh-Jahbnbbbd, 86 ; excuaed 
the faat, 97; illneaa, 128, 148, 178, 
213, 217; contentiona of hia aom, 
143, 216; deatroya Europeanr at 
Hfigli, 81, 211; aDoUabea ceremony 
of proatration, 170 ; pro^rity during 
hia reign, 171; hia jmtice, 172; put 
in confinement 226; in faTonr of 


Dbrb Shukol^ 228; oorreqpondaBce 
with Auraimb, 361 ; death, 276 
Shbh-Jahbn jfl., tU. 248, 266, 278, 488, 
486 

Shbh Kator, iL 407 

Shbh Enli Khbn Mahram, t. 460, tL 22, 
42, 62,68, 76 

Shbh Manadr, Khwbia, made diftodn, t. 
401, Ti. 67 ; lamoT^ 419, 420, 422; 
hanged, 428 ; innocence diacoTered, 426 
Shbh Mina, t. 179, 201, 316-6, 880-1, 
843, 366, Ti. 128. 126 
Shbh Muhammad Parmdlf, t. 489 
Shbh Paaand Khbn, Tiii. 146, 147, 161, 
164, 272 

Shbh Bnkh, aon of Timdr, iil 896; 

aenda embaaay to India, W. 96, 123 
Shbh Bnkh, grandaon of Mirza Sulai- 
mbn, T. 892, 447, 467, tL 91-2, 97-9, 
109 

Shbh Shujb*, Prince, beaiegea Parenda, 
Tii. 44; declarea himaelf king, 143, 
179, 214; defeated by Dbrb Shukoh, 
214; prepared to aupport Dbrb, 281 ; 
marchea againat Anrangzeb, 282 ; de- 
feated, 233 ; flight, 241 ; war againat, 
249;‘wina OTer Prince Muhammad, 
249; retreata, 260; flnal diaappear- 
ance, 263 

Shbh Tahmbap, takea and loaea Kanda- 
bbr.T. 199; receiTea Humbybn, 218; 
aenda embaaay to Akbar, 276, 342 
Shbh Turkbn, u. 830 
Shbh Wall Khbn, Till 275, 277, 280-1, 
398, 402 

Shahbbu-d din. 8m Muhammad Ohcri 
8hahbbu-d din Ahmad, t. 261 ; intriguea 
againat Bairbm Khbn, 262. ri. 28; 
and Atka Khbn, t. 277, ti. 28; in 
Gujarbt. t. 480-1, 441-2, ri. 84 
Shahbbu-d dfn (aon of Kalich Khbn 
Nizbm), Tii. 802 
Shabbmat Jang, Kawbb, Tiii. 391 
Shbhbbx Khbn,T. 22, 410, 419, 421, 
429, 467, 467, 614, ri. 87, 40, 64-6, 
68, 68, 71-9 

Shahriybr, Prince, tL 423, 436-8, 460 : 
claima the throne, Tii. 6; defeated ana 
blinded, tuL 1 9^^ 

Sbbh-rukhii^iT. 

Sbbh-Jahbnbbbd, building o^ yii. 86, 
Tiii. 10 

Shai-Shb, i. 86 

Shaikh *Alai, the pretended Mahdl,' It. 
601 

Shaikh 'All, of Kbbnl, W. 70-1. 76 
Shaikh Gadbi, t. 496. tL 23 
Shaikh Muhamamd Ghana, t. 496-6 
Shaikh Salim Chiabti, t. 499 
Shamai SUtii, iii. 97, 99, 102, 109, 110 
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ShamtiTA Kingi, ii. 320 
ShaiiiAher Bih&dur, tw. 266, 283, 400 
Sbamsu-d dtn AlUunsh, ori^ ii. 320 ; 
beoomei king, 231, 237, 301, iii. 37, 
891, iT. 146; receivef an amba«ador 
firom Changiz Eh&n and poisbna him, 

ii. 396, 663, 669, 663 senda an em- 
bamj to Chan^, 396, 663 ; coins of, 
484 ; croaMS the Indus on horseback, 
67X 

Shamsn-d din Kaiomaia made king, 

iii. 39 

Shamsn-d din, King of Bengal, iii. 294-6, 
304 ; death, 307 

Sbamsn-d din Mohammad reacnes Hu- 
mkjdn, T. 113, 206 ; afterwards Atka 
Kh6n,211. iS^AtkaKhkn 
Shankal, iL 169, ri. 663 
Sbansab&nija Sdt&ns, ii. 282 
8h&r, the title, ii. 676, iii. 66, ir. 176 
8barafn-d din Husain, Amirn-l umarb, t. 
282 

Sharduya. caste, i 78 
6harira-l Mtdk, i. 302 
Bhkyista Khkn (Khkn-Jahkn), seirices, 
▼u. 61, 64, 116, 116, 187, 220 ; made 
Amim-i amark, 226 ; sent against 
SiTsji, 261 ; surprised hy 8iTaif, 269 
8beriAfgan, husband of Ndr Jankn, fi. 
397, 402, 404 

8her Bkji, iii. 23, 26, 39/ 44 
Sher Khkn, serrices, iii. 109; poisoned 
by Balba^ 108 

Sher Khkn Fulldi, t. 342, 361, 362, 
432 

Sher Shkh (Sher Khkn 8dr) fiTOured by 
Bkbar, ir. 282 ; extraction, 808 ; his 
youth (as Farid Khkn), 309, $tq, 
393 ; his rerenue settlement, 812, 413 : 
his, administration, 314, 409; quarrel 
with his fkther, 318; obtains name of 
Sher Sh&h, 821, 326 ; attends B&bar, 
329; his early designs, 830; escapes 
from Bkbar, 331 ; joins Snltkn Mu- 
hammad, 332 ; opposod by the Lo- 
h&nis, 333 ; defeats the Bengalis, 339 ; 
obtains Chunkr, 343, r. 141 ; pays 
homage to Snltkn MahmOd, ir. 347-9 ; 
deserts him in battle-field, 349 ; de- 
fends Chunkr, 360, t. 141, 199; and 
is confirmed in it, ir. 360-1 ; his treat- 
ment of Fath Malika, 366; wins 
Bengal, 866 ; obtains Eohtk?, 367, 
360, T. 201 ; tidies Gaur, iy. 360 ; comes 
to terms with Humkydn, 362 ; breaks 
with Hnmkydn, 363; . takes Benares, 
368, yi. 19 ; Jaunpdr, 20 ; his use of in- 
trenchroants, iy. 839, 370, 880 : defeats 
HmakyOn at Chaunsfi, 376, y. 141, 
202, 203; takes Hamkfda's oneen 


prisoner, iy. 876, y. 113, 208; amumes 
royalty, iy. 877 ; defeats Humkyfin at 
Kanai]j,'380,y. 180, 148, 206 ; pursuit 
of HurnkyOn, iy. 387, i. 316, 317 ; ob- 
tains Baisin, iy. 401 ; massacres Fdran 
Mai and his adherents, 402, >i. 188 ; 
death, iy. 408; hii dying regrets, y. 107 ; 
character and habits, iy. 409; bjiilds 
New Rohtks, iy. 390, 416, y. 114 ; his 
buildings at Dehll, iy. 419, 476, yi. 
189 ; roads, etc., 188 ; his regulations 
and administration, iy. 649; army, 661 
Sher Shkh, son of ’Adali, iy. 609 
SM’as, y. 160, ri. 208 
Shi’as and Sunnis, dates respecting, yiii. 
32 

Shish, ii. 283 
Shishkhiykns, il 283 
Shitkb Rki, viii. 216, 228 
Shujk'atKhan (Sher Shkh’s), iy. 321, 
3h, 360, 382, 392, 894, 396, 407, 417. 
426, 486 ; death, 489, 632 
Shujk’at Khkn (Akbar's), y. 267, 290, 
299, 344, 361, vi. 328-330 
Shujk’u-d daula, protects Wklk Ganhar, 
yui. 172 ; succeeds to his father, 174 ; 
defeated at Baksar, 182,217; makes 
Mace with British, ik. ‘; defeats Hkfis 
Rahmst, ib. ; at Mahobk and Jhknsl, 
216 ; retires from Bach Pshkri, 217 ; 
retreats before British, 220 ; makes 
peace with British, ib. ; attacks Cal- 
cutta, 211; supports Najib Khkn, 
269 ; joins Ahmaa Abdkli, 147-8, 170 ; 
appointed minister by AhnM and Shkh 
^aW, 171, 173, 276-8 ; defeats Mah- 
rattas, 269, 279; his dealiogs with the 
Bohillas, 304—310. 422; peace with 
British, 369, 407 ; death, 66, 67. 183; 
character, 67, 396, 423 
Shujkwal Khkn, y. 168, 270. Sh 
Bhujk’at Khkn 
Sbukru-ilah Khkn, \iii 410 
Sfdis of Jazira, yii. 289; war with 
Siyaji, 290; take Dknda J^jpdif, 292; 
351, 362 

Sidi Khairiyat. See Sidfs 
Sidi Mania, his plot and death, iii. 144 
Sidi Sambal. See Sidis 
SidiTkkOt Am Sidis 
Sieges, i. 248, iy. 407, y. 324, 374 
Sibarai Eki, i. 138; his dominions, »6. ; 
fights with King of Nimroa and is 
Uled, 139 

Sibarai^ son of Rkskl, i. 163 
Sibta, Jkm, i. 268 
Sihwkn, of, L 248 
Sikandar, Jkm, i. 230 
Sikandar 'All 'Adil'Sbkh, of Bljkpfir, 
yii. 267. 323, 662 
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Sikandar AfghSin, Sultan, defeats Sult&a 
Ibr&him, v. 243 ; territory under his 
rule, 66 ; defeated by Hum&ydn, 237 ; 
defeated by Akbar at Sirhind, 68, 238 
Sikandur Sultcin, defeated in the Siw&.lik, 
V. 248; in M&nkot, 264; makes terms, 
266 ; death, iv. 508, v. 266 
Sikandar Khkn Farmfili, y. 109 
Sikandar Kh^n (Akbar’s reign), rebels, 
y. 296, 297, 304,307, 318-9, 323, 339 
Sikandar Lodi, Sult^m, anecdotes of him, 
iy. 438, 452, 469 ; ascends the throne, 
310, 444; character, 445 ; his regula- 
tions, 447 ; translations made for him, 
461 ; sons, 45 1 > fights a battle with 
Sult&n Husain Shark!, 459, v. 95 ; 
takes Jaunpur, ir. 310, 461 ; extent 
of his realm, 461 : takes Bihkr, 462, v. 
96 ; marches against Bengal, iy. 462, y. 
94 ; takes Dholpdr, iy. 466, y. 97 ; 
Qwfidior, iy 466, V, 92; his nobles, iv. 
471, 645, 647; his prowess, y. 3; re- 
covers Jaunphr, 93; takes Mandrail, 
98; obtains Nkgor, 103; anecdotes, 
vi. 185 ; death, iv. 469 
Sikandar, King of Kashmir, iii. 409, 
469, 470. 618, iv. 93 
Sikandar, Sultan of Bengal, iiii 307 ; 
besieged, 308, iv. 10; makes peace, 
iii. 309, iv. 10 

Sikhs, account of, vii. 413 ; revolts, 413 ; 
wars to repress, 423, 456, 565 ; capture 
and execution of the Guru, 457 ; called 
in by J&ts, viii. 226 ; ravage the Doab, 
266, 364 

Silk manufactories, iii. 578 
Sitnru (Suturoo), viii. 220-2 
Sind, Aborigines of, i. 292, 503 ; Bud- 
dhists in, 504 ; ancient, 24 ; conquests 
of, 115 ; ancient divisions, 138, 366; 
Rh! dynasty, 405 : Brahman dynasty, 
409 ; kings of, 215 ; revenues of, 458 ; 
under the Arabs, 460, 471 ; under 
Ghainividcs, 340 ; commerce in, 468 ; 


religion in, 468 ; justice in, 478 ; con- 
quest bv Akhar, 240, v. 459, 461-3 
Siudhia, Mnhkji, numbers of bis army, 
viii. 400; his escape from Ptmlpat, 
156; takes and puts to death the pre- 
tender Bhiio, 294; saves RaghOnkth 
Rho, 296 ; takes Gwklior, 296 ; at 
Dehlf, 297 ; transactions with the 
Rohillas, 305 ; defeated, 308 ; tortures 
and executes Ghulkm Kkdir, 254 ; 
alliance with Jhts, 367 
Sindhia Datta, viii. 241, 268, 270, 274 
Sindhia Daulat Rho, viii. 363, 369 
Sindhia Jayiipa. viii. 321 


Sindhia Sant&ji, vii. 499 
Singhhr, i. 216, 217 
Sipahdhr Kh&n, vi. 260, 434, 437 
Sip&h-sklhr Rajah, iii. 271 ; his marriage, 
272 ; death, 273 

Sipibr Shukoh, vii. 221-5, 239-40, 246-6 
Sir, a drink, vi. 370 

Sirhju-d daula, succeeds Alivardi, viii. 
210, 324; attacks English at Calcutta, 
211; dies from English, 2U ; tak<3s 
Calcutta, 324; driven out by Clive, 
325 ; defeated at Plassy, 328, 426 ; 
flight, capture, and death, 212-13,330, 
423 

Sirhind, taken by Muhammad Ghorf, ii. 

295; besieged by Pithaura, 296 
Sirmor, campaign in, vii. 105 
Sishkar, i. 165, 168, 171, 176, 187 
SitOnda fort, captured, vii. 26 
Sivaji, origin of, vii. 254 ; memoir of, 
259 ; manages bis father’s 256 ; 
seizes territories and acquires power, 
256-8 ; murders Afzal Khkn, 258 ; 
defeats armies of Bijhpdr, 260 ; his 
manners and character, 260,30^, 341 ; 
defence .against ShCiyista Kbhn, 261 ; 
surprises Sbkyistu Khhn at P6na, 
269; progress of bis power, 271; 
surrenaers to Jai Singh, 272; at siege 
of Brjfepur, 278 ; at court of Aurang- 
zeb, 276, 278; escape from Agra, 279, 
284; leaves bis son at Benares, 281, 
285 ; his conquests of forts, 286 ; takes 
Surat, 287 ; his ships, 288, 290 ; war 
with Sidis of Jazira, 290 ; death, 305 
Siw&lik, Timor’s campaign, iii. 460, 
513 ; Farid Bukb&r'i s campaign, yi. 
125 

Siwist&n taken by J&m Unar, i. 224 
Siy&hposbes, ii. 407, iii. 400, 480 ; Ti- 
mur’s war with, 401 
Siwi, wonders of, i 237 
Slaves, prices of, iii. 196, 680 
Slavery, encouraged by Flroz, iii. 340 
Sodhas, i. 217. 220, 293, 298-9, 631 
Solankh F&l, RM, ii. 228 
Solis of Persia, ii. 161 
Somn&t, the idol and town, i. 67, 97, ii. 
525 ; iv. 180, 183 ; MahroOd’s con- 
(^uest of, ii. 468, iv. 180 ; ecology, 

ii. 476 ; idol of, how disposed of, 270, 
iv. 183 ; MahmOd’s return from, 192, 
270, iv. 183; MahmOd’s wish to stay 
there, ii. 600 ; taken by *Alkn-d din, 

iii. 42 ; idol of, 43, 163 ; 649, 661 
Spelling of Hindi names, vii. 344 
Spies 01 Government, iii. 101, 112, 179 
Spoil, division of, iii. 377 

Sridhar Hindd Bengali, v. 373, 878 
Sri Hamira, ii. 428 
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StsbiM, ronl, iu. 857 ; great, rii. 61 
Storm at Thatta, rii. 61 ; at Calcutta, 
▼iii. 228-9 ; at Haidwar, 230 
Cftban, King of B&tia, i. 154 
Subuktigin, origin of, ii. 266, i*:. 23 r bis 
rise, ii. 267 ; made king, 268 ; reigns 
at Gbazni, ir. 159; ^es Bust and 
Kosd&r, ii. 18, ir. 159, 161 ; inyades 
Hind, ii. 18, 22 ; conquests, 268 ; 
486, ri. 569 ; anecdotes, li. 180-1 
S6dari& caste, i. 16 

Sohail, commandant of Gw&lior, y. 167 ; 

surrenders, 493 
Suhail Habshf,ti. 241 
Sukhp&l, ii. 443 

Sulaim&n, Iconoclast of Kashmir, yi. 457 
Sulaim5n the Khalif, i. 439 
Sulaim5n Kir&nl, Mi&n, kills Sult&n 
Ibrbhim, iy. 507, y. 245, yi. 36; obtains 
great pari of Bengal, iy. 509, y. 298, 
vi. 35 ; obtains Onssa, v. 425, 511, yi. 
35, 88; plots against Mun’im Khkn, 
vi. 36 ; death, v. 372, vi. 511 
Sulaimbn Mina, of Badakbsb&n, y. 223, 
224, 227, 229-32, 249, 286-7, 203,310 ; 
visits Akbar,392; goes to Mecca, 396; 
447-8, 455 

Sulaim5n Shukob, Prince, yii. 131-2, 
215, 220, 227, 229, 230, 245, 263 
Sultan, common use of the word,iy. 286; 
the title Orst given to MahmOd, ii. 
269, 480, iv. 169 
Sultkn ’Ali, of Kashmir, iv. 54 
Sultan Khusrd Charkas, i. 287 
Sultan Muhammad, vi. 186 
Sumra, King of Sind, i. 216 
SOinras, country of, i. 271 
Sdmra dynasty, i. 260, 267, 271-2, 343, 
483 ; iii. 264-5 
Sun, worship of, v. 529, 564 
Sunkgh, history of, i. 106 
Sundar Pandl, iii. 32 
Sunnis, V. 150, vi. 208 
Sdr, tribe, iv. 308, 430 
SOraj Mai J&t, ally of Safdar Jang, viii. 
133-5, 142, 208, 265, 272, 274-5, 
277, 283, 317, 320-1, 362. 384 
Sdraj-kunc^ ii. 538, 543, 646, 549 
Surat, besieged by Akbar, y. 344 ; de- 
scription of, y. 346 ; building of the 
fort, 501 ; taken by Siyajl, vii. 287 ; 
granted to English, viii. 202 
SOrl, King of Qhor, ii. 283, iii. 65 
SOrian RM li&d&, y. 175, 260, 332, 493 
Surkh, vi. 343 

Sw5t, Akbar’s attack on, v. 450, vi. 80 
Sy&l Jkts, li. 422 
Syklapati, ii. 421 

Ta'allukdar; riii. 315 


Tabarhindh, taken by Pulkd, ir. 68 ; be- 
sieged, 69 ; taken, 79 

xJftSjkingrdom of, L 4, 13, 26, 99, 960 

Taghi, rebel, iii. 258, 263-4 
Taghur, Jkm, i. 272 
T&hiriya dirams, i. 4, 24. Set Tatariya, 
Tabmtinis, Prince, vi. 430, 437-8 
Tkj Kh&n Kir&nt, ir. 504, 530; minister, 
y. 43 ; revolt and flight iv. 506, v. 51, 

110, 242, vi. 34, 199 

fftj Kh&n Panw&r, vi. 49, 61-2 
T&ju-d din Yalddz, il 221, 236, 239, 
300-1, 323-i. 484, iv. 146 
T6iu.l Mulk, IV. 47, 60, 53 
Talc, tribe, i. 292 
Takdari tribe, i. 303 
TakO Holkar. See Holkar 
Tam5chi, Jbm, i. 225; rebels, iii. 338; 

carried to Dehli, i. 225 
Tam&chi 1 1., J&m, succeeds to throne, 
1. 227 

Tknda, taken by Mdn‘im Khlin, y. 381 ; 

attacked by Dkud, 397 
Tankas, v. 115, 186 

Tftrft Bai, Tii. 367, 376, 396, 409, 465, 
viii. 30 

Tarangchi, plunder of, i. 295 
Tarbiyat Kh&n. rii. 364-5, 369, 370 
Tardi Beg Khan, v. 60-2, 107, 135. 196, 
198, .212, 214, 231, 236-7, 245, vi. 
16, 77; death, 61,251 
TardijanbM, ii. 426 
Targhf, Mughnl, iii. 167, 11^, 548 
Tarkhans, i. 300, 320-1, 498 
Tarmskarin Khkn, \ iii. 42, 450, 507, 
Tarniaii Shfriii Kb&n, / y. 485, vi. 222 
TarsQn Kh&n, ri. 66, 68, 71, 74 
Tars&l, h. 164, 311 
TarsCin Muhammad Khkn, i. 241-2 
Tart&k Mughal, iii. 198, 548 
Tartars, ii. 265 

T&t&r Khan places Flroz on the ihranc. 

111. 277 ; in command, 296; Kh&n-i 
"azam, 306; reproves Flroz for tippling, 
306 ; memoir of, 367 ; an author, 367 

T&tar Khan, of Gujar5t, vi. 11 
T&tariya dirhams, i. 3, 24, 78 
Tatta. Str Thatta 

Taxes, iii. 185, 363, 624; remitted by 
Firoz, 377 ; inoreasod by Muhammml 
Tughiik, V. 485 ; Jahao^r’s abolition, 
vi 284, ^03 : remitted by Aurangtoh, 
vii. 246. 293 

T'vrh f:»>tciu'd with gold wire, ii. 251 
'rolingana, conqucrtHl hy ‘Al'iu-d lUn. 

iii. 49, 7S, 202. 231-3, 550 
Temples, destruction of, vii. 36, 1 S4 , 1 S7-b 
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Tbags, iii. 141 

Thatta, foundation of, i. 273 ; attacked 
and subdued by Sultku Firoz, iii. 319, 
330, 337, iv. 12 taken by Shkh Beg. 

i. 600 ; plundered, 309 ; besieged by 
Mujahid Kb&n. 241 ; sacked and burnt 
by Finngi8,276; inhabitants destroyed, 
278 ; storm at, Yii. 61 

Tibet, invaded by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, 

ii. 310 ; conquest of, vli. 62, 67, 97 
Tigers, v. 329 

Tihtrti, ii. 310 
TihO Mughal, iii. 648 
Tilak, llindd general, ii. 126, 127, 130 
Tilaiigas, viii. 156, 221, 228 
Timdr, expedition to JlindOstkn, itt. 394, 
479, iv. 34; its defences, iii. 396; 
passage of Indus, 408, 48*2, iv. 93; 
island of Shah {ibu-d din, iii. 410, 483, 
iv. 93 ; defeats Khokhars, iii. 416, 
485 ; presents 30,000 horses to Pir. 
Muhammad, 420, 486 ; takes Bhatnir, 
420, 487 ; SarsAti, 427, 492 ; punishea 
the Jkts. 429, 492; operations against 
Dehli, 430, 496, iv. 35; massacre^ 
100,000 Hindds, iii. 435, 497, iv. 34, 
94 ; defeats Sultkn of Dehli, iii. 438, 
498 ; socks Dehli, 445, 602 ; describes 
Dehli, 447t 604; and its Idthi^ 463; 
takes Mira^ 460, 506 ; his batUes on 
the Ganges, 451, 507 ; number of his 
forces, 464, 608 ; in the Siw&lik, 460, 
613 ; resolves to retire, 460, 512 ; 
takes Nagarkot, *465, 615; Jammd, 
468, 517 ; arrangement with King of 
Kashmir, 469, 618 ; ransoms Lkhore, 
473, 520, iv. 35 ; hunts rhinoceros, 

iii. 176, 621; return home, 474, 622 ; 
takes Hirkt, iv. 216; parts of India 
held by his descendant^ 233 ; death, 
iii. 394 ; portrait of, vi. 320 

Timdr Shkh, son of Ahmad Abd&K, viii. 

264.6,^67 
Tinkatkr, iv. 248 
TipO Sulthn, viii. 437 
Titles, Royal, iii. 396, 401 ; of nobility, 
vii. 410 

Tobacco, introduction of, vk 165 ; use of 
prohibited, 861 

Ttniar Mol, Rkja, employed by Sher 
Shkh, V. 114 ; notice of„ 3<J3 ; at 
Surat, 348; in the Punjkb, 362; 
settles revenues of Gujar&t, 370, 371 ; 
on service in Bengal, 371 ; pursues 
D66d, 384 ; in action with D&Od, 387, 
pursues him, 388 ; opposes peace, 389 ; 
returns to Court vntn spoil, 402, vi. 
53 ; in charge of a mint, 67 ; his 
revenue arrangements, v. 614, vi. 61 ; 
sent to settle Gujar&t, v. 403, 405, 6^0 : 


at Bhakar, i. 244 ; in command against 
rebels in Bengal, v. 417; sent to re- 
pair disaster in Afgh&nist&n, 451, vi. 
192 ; decline and death, v. 457, 458 
Toll Kh&n Mughal, ii. 381, 387 
Tolls and Customs, abolished by Akbar, 
V. 413; by. Jah&ngir, vi. 390. SSee 
Taxes 

Top (gun), vi. 455-6, 465 

Transit duties abolished, vi. 290 

Tubras, vi. 469 

Tufang, vi. 455-6 

Tugb6n Turk-bacha. iv. 49, 52, 64 

Tughlik Shkh, declared heir, iv. 17; 

asi'ends throne, 18; murdered, 20 
Tughril (of Marv), iii. 21 
Tughril (the accursed), *11. 274-6, 304, 

iv. 202 

Tughril Turk (Balban's reign), rebellion 
‘ of, iii. 112; his death, 118 
Tukkajf Holkar, viii. 227. Sm Holkar 
Tulasi B&i, vii. 422 
Tdmkn, punishment of, ii. 196, 611 
Turas, iv. 251, 275. Set Tubras 
Tdrkal^nf, viii. 334 
Turk-bachas, iv. 40, 48, 49 
Turkey, Suli&n sen^ fleet to India, viii. 
389 

Turki language, iv. 218, vi. 315 
Turmsharin Kh&n. See Tarmsharin 
Turks, ii. 341, 313, 360, 371, 374, 404, 
iii. 66, 98, 135, 529 
Tdrtai, Mughal, ii. 391, 395 

ITdhkfar, Arab army at, i. 208, 210 
Udham Bki, mother of Ahmad Shkh, 
viii. 113, 133, 140-1 ; blinded, 143, 
323 

UdipCrr, attacked, v. 171 : taken, vt. 69 
Udl Skb, ii. 238 

Udi Sing, Rkn&, v. 276. 324, 369 
UghOz, lii. 21 

Ufghfl, grandson of Cbangiz Khkn, liL 
148 

Uljaitu Khkn, iii. 1, 7, 45, 51 
Ulugh Khkn (Balban), ii. 344 ; disgrace 
oi, 352; services, 354 et eeq. See 
Gbiy6su-d dfn 

Ulugh Kh6n, Mu’izzu-d din, brother of 
*Al&u-d din, i. 225, iii. 43, 71, 74 
Ulugh Kh&n. See Almks Beg 
Ulugh Mirza, v. 179, 201, 220, 223, 315, 
316, vi. 10, 17 

'Umar, the Khalif, i. 116, 416 
'Umar II., Khalif, 1. 440 
Umar, i. 217, 220. 5 m Unit 
'Umar Ehay&m, ii. 491 
'Umar SOmra, i. 260-3 
Umarkot, sacking of, i. 297 
Ummayides, i. 422, 439 
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Uaar, J&m, i. 224 
Ifndcha, taken, rii. 48 
*Uns(irl, ii. 270, ir. 189 
•Usm&n, the Kballf, i. 116, 418 
'Usm&Q Afghan, of Bengal, tl 
330 

Usikd ’Alt Kuli, Babar’s gunner, iv. 240. 
268, 270, 274, 276, 278, 284, v. 133 

Vihkra, in Sind, i. 147, 148, 195 
Vim, i7. 261 

Wairs! Rknk, i. 290, 292 
Wairsi tribe, i. 631 
WakUdar, ii. 352 

TVkkinkera, siege of, vii. 377-9 ; lost and 
recovered, 390 

Wklii Gauhar. See Shih ’Alam 
Walid I., KhaUf, i. 428, 437 
Walker, Admiral, v.ii. 327 
Watts, Mr. viii 325-7 
Wazlr Khrin, v. 309, 310, 317, 364-9, 
406, 419, vi. C7, 74, 76-9 
Wealth of the nobles, iii. 347, 368, 372, 
V, 536 

Weights, iii. 582 

Wellesley, Marquis, viii. 369, 437 
Wellesley, General, viii. 369, 438 
Widow-burning, restrietiuns on, vi. 68 
Wine and spirits prohibited, iii. 180 
Wiswas Uui, with MahnUta army, viii. 
145; at Debll, 147, 275; death, 154, 
171 

Yfidgar, revolts in Kashmir, v. 462, 464 
Ykdgar Nfcsir Mirza, v. 202 — 210, 220, 
222, vi. 10, 13, 15; put to death, v. 
220 

Ya’kub Khin Habshi, vi. 394-5, 432 
Ya’kCib Khan, of Kashmir, v. 454 
YVkub Lais, ii. 175-6, 234, 4 1 8- 9 
Yamknians, i. 129 
Yamfna-d dauia. Ste Mahmud 
YiwaghOis, iii. 21 
Yazdijud, i. 419 


Tasid, Khalif, i. 425 
Yazid II., Khalif, i. 440 
Yedeh or Rain-stone, ii. 437 
Yue-chi, ii. 408-9, 411 
YOsuf Khhn, of Kashmir, v. 452- 4, vi. 
89, 100 

YCisuf Khhn Kizwi, v. 374, 380 
Y^Osurz^i Afghanis, v. 453, vi. 80 

Z5baj, King of, i. 8, 13 

Ziibita Khin, viii. 238, 302-6 

Zafar Kh5n, general of ’Alku-d din, iii. 

152, 156, 159, 165, 167-8 
Zafar Khun (Dinkr Khkn), iii. 211 ; 

sent to Gujarat, 214; kilted, 217 
Zafar Khkn of Gujarkt, iv. 37, 39, 41 
Zafar Khkn, Jahkngir’s ministiT, con- 
Quest of Tibet, vii. 62, 73 
Zanir Khkn of Sunkr-gknw, iii. 303, 
310-1 1 ; governor of Gujarat, 329 
Zain Khkn Koka, v. 447, 450-1, 456, 
462, 467, vi 67, 80, 191 
Zainu d din, Mikn, memoir of, iv. 540 
Zainu-l ’Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, v. 

465, vi. 305, 459 
Zkl-zar, ii. 284 

Zakariya Khan, Nawkb, viii. 344 

Zakya caste, i. 76 

Zambiir, vi, 465 

Zamindkr, viii. 315 

Zaraorin, vi. 467. See Skmurl 

Zats. Sec Juts. 

Zibak Tarkhkn, i. 308 
Zu-l fikar lung. See Sa’kdat Khan 
Zu-1 fkkr Kliku (Nasrat Jang), at siege 
of Jinji, vii. 348, 369, 381, ;|83 ; sup- 
ports rrince A’zam, 391, 639, 540, 
646 ; procures release of SkbOji, 395 ; 
in battle against. Bahkdur Sb&h, 396-8; 
543 ; repairs to Bahkdur Shkh, titles, 
401 ; in battle against Kkm Bakhsh, 
406 ; Bubaddr of the Dakhin, 408, 426 ; 
supports Jahkudkr Sbkh, 429, 431, 
557 ; in office under Jahkndkr, 432, 
658 ; flight* after Jah&ndkr’s defeat, 
438, 440; murdered, 443 
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